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WHO'S WHO FOR OCTOBER 

* Authors of news notes and articles 

The news notes in this issue have been 
prepared by KENNETH J. REHAGE, associ- 
ate professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. HARorp B. DUNKEL, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Chicago, and Rocer A. Pret, teacher 
of French in the Laboratory Schools of 
the same institution, report on an experi- 
mental program in which foreign-lan- 
guage instruction has been started in 
-Grades III and IV. Nep A. FLANDERS, as- 
sociate professor in the Laboratory for 
Research in Social Relations, College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, considers some types 
of in-service programs designed to im- 
prove instruction, examines principles 
necessary to change in the teacher’s class- 
room behavior, and describes the role of 
the administrator in bringing about such 
changes. CrareNnce R. Stone, Berkeley, 
California, points out that not all the 
words included in Edgar Dale's list of 
769 "easy" words are easy for primary- 
grade children and presents a revised list. 
KENNETH A, ManrYN, acting director 
of research in the Palo Alto Unified 
School District, Palo Alto, California, 
and Hamorp J. Bienvenu, principal of 
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entary School Palo 
Alto, California, point out some confu- 
sions about parent-teacher conferences 
and describe a program in which parent- 
teacher conferences were designed solely 
for reporting pupil progress. Donar W. 
RussELL, professor of education at the 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro, North Car- 
olina, describes a workshop program in- 
stituted in one school district for the 
study of the problems involved in teach- 
ing the gifted child. Warrer J. Moore, 
associate professor of education at the 
University of Illinois, presents a list of 
selected references on elementary-school 
instruction. 


* Reviewers of books 

SrANLEY J. HEvwoop, director of stu- 
dent teaching, Coe College, Cudar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. PauL R. Pærce, professor of 
education, Purdue University. Ropert D. 
Hess, assistant professor in the Commit- 
tee on Human Development and dean of 
students in the Division of the Social 
Sciences, University of Chicago. O. M. 
Cute, superintendent of schools, Com- 
munity Consolidated Schools, District 
No. 65, Evanston, Illinois. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Jean Smon, teacher of French in a 
secondary school, Paris, France, will dis- 
cuss the UNESCO monograph, The 
Teaching of Reading and Writing: An 
International Survey by William S. Gray, 
and will provide an illuminating review 
of the current French attitude toward 
reading proble 
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LurLLA Corr, Berkeley, California, 
will suggest that, since handwriting is a 
muscular skill, allied to athletic skills, it 
should be taught as such. Consideration 
should be given to physical readiness, 
and provision made for sufficient prac- 


tice of a good model without pressure 


from Chicago 


DISTINGUISHED BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


A SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, EUGENE STIVERS, and ROBERT DeHAAN 

The major portion of this book consists in concise summaries of 
ways that gifted children are being educated in forty-five schools, 
school systems, and special projects throughout the United 
States. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 83 Paper, $1.50 


YOUTH DEVELOPMENT SERIES 


edited by ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


A COMMUNITY YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST and OTHERS 

A community program for fostering gifted children and helping 
potentially maladjusted children. Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graph No. 75 Paper, $1.50 


STUDYING CHILDREN AND TRAINING 
COUNSELORS IN A COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


By PAUL H. BOWMAN and OTHERS 

Screening methods for locating children with intellectual apti- 
tude or tendencies toward maladjustment, with leadership abil- 
ity or talent in the arts. Supplementary Educational Monograph 
No. 78 Paper, $2.50 


MOBILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR 
MALADJUSTED AND DELINQUENT YOUTH 


By PAUL H. BOWMAN, ROBERT F. DeHAAN, GORDON LIDDLE, and JACK KOUGH 

The typical child population of the community is described here 
in terms of social classes, family status, levels of ability, and 
problems of maladjustment. Supplementary Educational Monograph 
No. 85 Paper, $2.50 


THE CHILDREN AND THE CURRICULUM 
and THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


By JOHN DEWEY. With an introduction by LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
A Phoenix Book (P3) Paperback, $1.25 
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have YOU discovered 
Heath Elementary Science? 


by Herman and Nina Schneider 


It requires so little! It gives so much! Small wonder thousands are cheer- 
ing this matchless series. It brings you: a maximum of science activities; 
spiral development of science topics; integration of science topics with 
other subjects; a balanced selection from all branches of science; con- 
tent determined by the needs of children. A Teachers Edition and sep- 
arate Teachers Manual are available for each grade. 

The Teaching films (16 mm., sound, color or black and white) made especially for 


this series by Churchill-Wexler Film Productions have been judged “the best in 
their field.” We welcome your inquiry. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 


Reinforce your elementary 
reading program with these absorbing 
supplementary readers. 


READING SKILL BUILDERS Resa 


8 work-type readers for the 3rd-, 4th-, 5th- and 6th- 
grade reading levels, Parts I and II for each level. WRITE FOR FREE 


Colorfully illustrated stories adapted from Reader’s SKILL BUILDER 
Digest and fun-to-do exercises, pretested for pupil 
appeal and effectiveness in building reading skills. THEME CHART 


AND SECRETS OF 
SUCCESSFUL LIVING 
BROCHURE A 


Newest members of Skill Builders. Series of SIX cur- 
riculum readers with real-life stories and inspiring 
articles adapted from Reader's Digest, plus challeng- 
ing study aids. Books One, Two and Three recom- 
mended for grades 7 and 8; all books, grades 9-12. 


Ls 


READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT * Pleasantville, New York 


—E——— — ÀMM——— | 
A New Series Outstanding in Teachability 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


Buswall 
Brownell 
Sauble 


Sales Offices: 
New York 11 
Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 7 


Home Office: 
Boston 


EDE CERS everywhere are praising the wealth 
of teacher-helps in this new series for Grades 
1-8. You can teach directly from the Teachers’ 
Manuals, for these include reproductions of all text- 
book pages with answers. Clue-captions on the text- 
book pages tell the main purpose of each lesson; 
oral and written materials are carefully marked; and 
the oral matter guides the teacher in conducting 
class discussions. 


There is a complete program for caring for pupils’ 
differences in ability. The manuals offer suggestions 
and devices for teaching every lesson. 


This Series Stresses Understanding 
Enang 
ARITHMETIC WE NEED is also notable for its 


emphasis on understanding—and for its constant 
effort to make pupils see both sense and usefulness 
in arithmetic. The approach is always meaningful. 
The teaching pace is unhurried, giving the pupil 
ample time to grasp what he is doing as he does it. 


The textbooks, Teachers? Manuals and Work- 
books all give the teacher maximum help in present- 
ing arithmetic in the most appealing and effective 
way. The entire series js handsomely illustrated and 
interestingly written. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Booklet 31] 
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VOLUME LVII NUMBER 1 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Editorial Announcement 


The Elementary School Journal is mak- 
ing major changes in format with this is- 
sue. The Journal has been redesigned 
from cover to cover, to add to its attrac- 
tiveness and readability and to give it a 
more modern appearance, which will re- 
flect its emphasis on current problems 
and trends in education. 

A new type face, called Caledonia, has 
been adopted, and more space will be 
used between the lines. Caledonia type 
was designed by William A. Dwiggins, a 
famous name among type-designers. His 
Caledonia combines dignity with reada- 
bility and a modern feeling. 

Future issues of the Elementary School 
Journal will contain more pages and will 
again appear in a sewed binding, with 
the name of the journal and the month 
and the volume numbers printed on the 
backbone. The number of issues is being 
decreased from nine to eight in a year. 
From now on, the Elementary School 
Journal will appear from October through 
May. The number of pages in a year's 
issues will, however, be larger than the 
number in last year’s volume. 


October 1956 


Elementary 
School 


Journal 


These changes will increase the pub- 
lishing cost, but we are willing to incur 
the added expense because we believe 
that the Elementary School Journal in its 
new format will have more effectiveness, 
more usefulness, and more significance 
for the educational profession than it has 
ever had in its history of more than a 
half-century. 


The Elementary School 
and Social Change 


It has often been said that a good in- 
structional program is firmly rooted in the 
“social realities” of our time, This is no 
less applicable to the elementary school ' 
than to any of the other units of our ed- 
ucational system. Profound changes are 
taking place in the contemporary world, 
and these changes are occurring at an 
ever increasing rate. One of the great 
tasks of the educator today is to develop 
the kind of sensitivity that will enable 
him to discern the nature of these 
changes. More than this, he must study 
the educational implications of current 
social trends and determine what modifi- 
cations in educational practices should 
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be made in order to keep our schools in 
close touch with the demands of the con- 
temporary world. This is no easy task, 
and most of us who are now teachers or 
school administrators were not adequate- 
ly prepared in our pre-service experience 
for this kind of responsibility. 

To say that our preparation for teach- 
ing was inadequate in this respect is not 
to issue a blanket indictment against in- 
stitutions that prepare teachers. In one 
sense, these institutions are confronted 
with a virtually impossible task. They 
cannot predict accurately the shape of 
things to come, and hence the prospec- 
tive teacher must develop abilities upon 
which he can rely to keep him in touch 
with a rapidly changing world. Here, the 
most that his pre-service training can do 
is to assist him in developing a disposi- 
tion to make continuing analyses of the 
contemporary scene and in learning the 
skills that are required to make such anal- 
yses intelligently. Those institutions that 
give high priority to such objectives as 
these, and, accordingly, provide prospec- 
tive teachers with ample opportunities to 
engage in disciplined inquiry, are mak- 
ing significant contributions to the effec- 
tiveness with which teachers carry out 
one of the most fundamental responsi- 
bilities of the profession. For, of all the 
professions, none is more dependent than 
is teaching upon the processes of inquiry. 
At all levels, thoughtful teachers must 
continually ask, and answer, questions 
such as: “What knowledge is of most 
worth?” “What means can best facilitate 
the learning process?” “How can the ef- 
fectiveness of the educational enterprise 
be ascertained?” 

Just as institutions that prepare teach- 
ers must, in this editorial writer's judg- 
ment, assume considerable responsibility 
for developing the skills essential for 
effective inquiry, as well as the attitudes 


which predispose teachers favorably to- 

ward the processes of inquiry, so must 

local school systems provide an atmos- 

phere in which these skills and attitudes 

are nourished, used, and consequently 

developed to higher levels. This has been _ 
one of the common arguments in sup- 

port of in-service education for all who 

teach and administer schools at every 

level of education. For in a very real 

sense, a teacher's own education is never 

complete, and in these times of rapid — 
social change the gap between what 
know and what we need to know is al- 
ways larger than it should be. Professor - 
A. W. Foshay, in discussing "In-service 
Education for 1984" in the May, 1956, 
issue of the Educational Research Bulle- 
tin of the College of Education, Ohio 
State University, puts it this way: 

We who educate must attend to our own 
education. We have to do it on a scale 
never attempted before, and at a level of 
penetration we have not thought of. What 
I am proposing is that boards of education 
consider the whole education of the teacher 
their urgent business, and that continuing 
in-service education on a massive scale be 
thought of as the basic defense for all of 
us against a menacing future, 


Professor Foshay describes a desirable 
program as one which would (1) include 
the building of modern scientific con- 
cepts; (2) provide experience with edu- 
cational research; and (3) give syste- 
matic attention to children's moral val- 
ues, their thinking processes, and the 
kinds of concepts they develop of them- 
selves and those around them. 

There are indications that institutions 
which prepare teachers are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the necessity for 
providing both informal and formal op- 
portunities for teachers and administra- 
tors to inquire into the implications that 
current social trends have for education. 
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At the University of Chicago this past 
summer, a seminar and lecture series for 
teachers was planned to accomplish just 
such a purpose. Among the topics to 
which distinguished scholars from sev- 
eral of the University’s departments ad- 
dressed themselves were the following: 
“Population Changes at the National and 
City Levels,” “Social Mobility and Edu- 
cation,” “Education in Primitive and 
Complex Societies,” “Social and Political 
Leadership in the Community,” “The 
Home as a Facilitator or Inhibitor of 
Learning,” “Juvenile Delinquency,” “The 
Acquisition of Social Values,” “The De- 
velopment of Loyalty and Disloyalty,” 
and “Recent Research Findings in the 
Behavioral Sciences Relevant to the 
Schools.” 

Speaking on the first of these topics, 
Professor Philip M. Hauser, of the De- 
partment of Sociology, pointed out that 
in 1960, according to present estimates, 
there will be 36,337,000 children between 
the ages of five and fourteen. This rep- 
resents an increase of 49.4 per cent over 
the number in the school-age group in 
1950. The increase in the decade from 
1940 to 1950 was only 8,4 per cent. Young 
people in our high-school age group, 
those from fifteen to nineteen years old, 
will number 17,199,000 in 1965, an in- 
crease of 62 per cent over the corre- 
sponding figure for 1950. Professor 
Hauser also called attention to the rap- 
idly changing composition of the popu- 
lation in our great metropolitan centers: 

These are experiencing large volumes of 
in-migration of rural Negroes from the 
South, many of them ill-prepared for urban 
living. The challenge also is presented by 
in-migrant Puerto Ricans and Mexicans in 
some areas. 

The speed and ease with which the in- 
migrants can be accommodated to life in 
the communities into which they have 


moved, depend in large measure on the 
ability of the schools to help urbanize these 
peoples and prepare them for full participa- 
tion in the American way of life in the 
same way in which the schools helped to 
prepare successive waves of European im- 
migrants for life in their adopted country. 

The price of failure on the part of the 
schools to deal with these major problems 
unquestionably will be much higher than 
any conceivable price of helping the schools 
to succeed, 


In this same series Professor Jacob W. 
Getzels, of the Department of Education, 
called attention to the processes by 
which social values are acquired in our 
culture and touched on the child’s di- 
lemma when faced with conflicting value 
patterns. The following excerpt is taken 
from Professor Getzels’ presentation: 


The central serious issue facing educa- 
tion today is the problem of values. For 
whatever else the child may be expected to 
do in the school, he is inevitably exposed, 
either explicitly or implicitly, to a particu- 
lar system of values. The nature of these 
values plays a crucial role in the child’s de- 
velopment individually as a person and so- 
cially as a citizen. 

When the school is caught in an area of 
sharp cleavages along geographic, occupa- 
tional, or social-class lines, or when we find 
ourselves in a period of rapidly changing 
values such as we are now undergoing, the 
various significant figures in the school and 
the community provide the child with in- 
consistent and contradictory value models, 
To incorporate the teacher's values, for ex- 
ample, may mean to renounce the parents’ 
values. This leads to conflict and anxiety 
on everyone's part. The school must be 
aware of these complexities in the Ameri- 
can value system and must help the child 
to understand their nature and significance. 


Another example of efforts to assist 
those working in elementary schools to 
keep in touch with contemporary social 
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developments is afforded by the program 
of the fifteenth national summer confer- 
ence of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The conference of 
the past summer was held on the campus 
of Stanford University in California. 
Some 120 principals from all sections of 
the country attended this two-week con- 
ference. One of the features of the pro- 
gram was a series of daily lectures on 
significant developments in the contem- 
porary international scene and their im- 
plications for the United States. Out- 
standing scholars spoke on such topics as 
“The United States and the World’s Re- 
sources,” “The United States and the Far 
East,” “The United States and the 
U.S.S.R.” "World Geography and the 
United States,” “The International Sig- 
nificance of Health,” and “The Impact of 
Air Transportation on the United States.” 

One could not sit through these ses- 
sions without reinforcing a conviction 
that most of us already feel in a general 
way. We are convinced that a different 
kind of world is in the process of de- 
veloping. We begin to sense that the 
concepts we struggled to master as un- 
dergraduates are far from adequate to 
explain the complicated set of relation- 
ships that characterize the contempo- 
rary national and international scene, In 
view of these considerations, we recog- 
nize clearly the need for asking repeat- 
edly whether our elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school programs are properly de- 
signed to equip young people for living 
in today's world (and, hopefully, tomor- 
row's as well). Teachers and administra- 
tors must continually conduct the kinds 
of inquiries which will provide the data 
necessary to answer this question. Only 
if they do so can we have a measure of 
confidence that the instructional pro- 
grams of our schools will be adequately 


rooted in the social realities of our con- 
temporary world. In-service-education 
experiences offer one important kind of 
opportunity for such inquiry. 

In many quarters, demands like this 
are encouraging the development of a 
broader conception of the elementary- 
school principalship. The principal is in- 
creasingly seen as an individual who is 
capable of providing vigorous leadership 
and is adequately prepared to meet the 
expectations associated with such leader- 
Ship. As these notions become more 
firmly rooted in our thinking, we cannot 
help but be impressed with the need for 
strengthening programs of preparation 
for elementary-school principals. In a 
concluding session of the summer con- 
ference of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Professor Dan T. 
Dawson, of the Stanford School of Edu- 
cation, a co-ordinator of the conference, 
spoke on "The Challenge Ahead." He 
directed many of his remarks toward the 
problem of preparing individuals to as- 
sume the responsibilities inherent in a 
broadened conception of the principal- 
ship. Professor Dawson said, in part: 


The successful career principal must be 
a professional man, equipped with all of 
the specialized techniques, skills, know-how 
necessary to his profession. In some ways 
these demands are incompatible. The devel- 
opment of the universal man is impinged 
upon by the demands for professional spe- 
cialization. The development of the universal 
man is foreshortened by limitations in time 
at the collegiate level. Because of this fact, 
I would like to make a proposal for a two- 
pronged program for developing administra- 
tors. 

The first prong would be primarily aca- 
demic in nature and aimed at the develop- 
ment of the universal man. The candidate 
would obtain an A.B. in the liberal arts or 
its equivalent, built into a five-year creden- 
tial program, and follow this by two years 
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of graduate work. Then the academic pro- 
gram needs to be interrupted by from two 
to five years of teaching experience. This 
academic program would have four major 
aspects. 

First, future educators need to have a 
broad background in the humanities in or- 
der to discover the cultural direction and 
values for America’s schools. They also need 
similar concentration in the social sciences 
to obtain cues concerning the social, eco- 
nomic, and political understandings and be- 
havior to be developed in the school curric- 
ulum. Neither aspect of this first training 
phase is adequately achieved within present 
training programs. 

Second, the career principal would do 
extensive work in the foundations of edu- 
cation, This would include work in philoso- 
phy and history of education, in the social 
foundations of education, educational psy- 
chology, and the clinical study of children. 
Related to this development would be ad- 
vanced work in departments of anthropolo- 
gy, sociology, and the life-sciences. 

Third, once having developed an under- 
standing of the nature of American society 
and its values, and of the nature of the hu- 
man organism and its growth character- 
istics, the career principal considers the 
curriculum. By “curriculum” is meant the 
selection of socially sound objectives, the 
arrangement of learning conditions, and de- 
cisions concerning the sequence of instruc- 
tional activities, . . . 

Fourth, the career principal would relate 
a comprehensive study of public school ad- 
ministration—including personnel problems, 
law, finance, business administration, plant 
planning—to a broad framework of work in 
public administration, business law, taxa- 
tion, economics, and school-community re- 
lations. 

The second prong would be carried out 
at the district level and is primarily a dis- 
trict responsibility. . . . This program is 
organized into two stages. First, the district 
administration takes the responsibility of 
identifying those persons, from among its 


total teaching staff, who appear to have 
outstanding qualifications for future ad- 
ministrative leadership. Tests, interviews, 
and on-the-job observations are among the 
methods used. Second, the trainees are 
given special assignments to develop the 
kinds of competencies necessary for success 
in administrator roles. Each trainee has an 
educational counterpart—a regular principal 
who is charged with the task of extending 
and enriching educational experiences. Op- 
portunity to share these experiences and 
discuss problems is a regular phase of the 
training program. In addition, special ob- 
servations are set up so that trainees can 
analyze together what is good teaching and 
how administrators can assist teachers to 
improve classroom practices. 

The second prong, then, emphasizes pro- 
fessional know-how—the technical compe- 
tencies necessary for effective work with 
both staff and community. Each regular ad- 
ministrator assigned to assist in the program 
has a major responsibility for the develop- 
ment of a new administrator capable of fill- 
ing his position in the organization. Indus- 
try has long marked the success of an execu- 
tive by his ability to train a replacement. 
Selection and development of leaders be- 
comes a continuous operation. Such a total 
concept of administrator preparation goes 
far beyond any presently developed educa- 
tional program. Yet such a program is en- 
tirely feasible, and necessary, if career prin- 
cipals are to be equipped with the broad 
background and skills necessary to their 
task. 


It need hardly be said that, however 
well prepared and insightful the princi- 
pal may be, he will surely need to have 
the assistance of a staff of teachers whose 
competencies are likewise equal to the 
demands of the task of assessing the im- 
plications of current social trends. In the 
case of both administrators and teachers, 
therefore we shall surely need expanded 
concepts of the role of in-service activi- 
ties. Among other things, it would seem 
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to the writer that we must constantly be 
on the alert lest in-service programs be 
narrowly conceived or superficially con- 
ducted. The time of our school personnel 
is too valuable to be wasted in nonessen- 
tial activities. On the other hand, a 
broadly conceived in-service program 
that provides opportunity for genuine in- 
quiry will serve the needs of teachers 
individually and will enrich the profes- 
sion generally. 

While improved opportunities for in- 
service educational experiences are sure- 
ly necessary now, many educators are 
casting about in search of a new concep- 
tion of pre-service training for teachers. 
At the eleventh annual conference spon- 
sored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education As- 
sociation, Dr. Arthur F. Corey, executive 
secretary of the California Teachers As- 
sociation, made a vigorous plea in sup- 
port of more adequate training for our 
teaching personnel: 


We will need a better general education 
for tomorrow's teachers. The expanding 
store of human knowledge, and the broad- 
ening of educational goals, now demand, 
and will increasingly demand in the future, 
that teachers must be educated people. 
This means that we will be forced to re- 
quire a prerequisite general education for 
teachers which covers adequately the major 
aspects of our culture. . . . This program 
will require a full four years of college work 
with no time remaining for professional 
specialization. . , . 

The areas of minimum skill and knowl- 
edge which will be necessary for tomorrow's 
teachers cannot possibly be acquired in less 
than two years of graduate professional 
School. This, then, should be followed by 
the equivalent of an additional year's study 
taken during the first five years of actual 
teaching service and culminating in the 
doctors degree. The degree would not be 


patterned after the traditional Ph.D. pro- 
gram but would be developed as a practical 
professional degree similar in nature to that 
now in use for medicine and theology. 


On Rethinking the Social- 

Studies Program 

What has been said in the preceding 
paragraphs has general relevance to the 
total program of the elementary schools, 
But it is of particular import when issues 
involved in the planning of the social 
studies program are considered. Th 
social-studies curriculum at the eleme! 
tary-school level is a source of real con- 
cern to many teachers and administra- 
tors. Even the most casual of inquiries 
concerning present practices will reveal 
a diversity that to many is most distress- 
ing. Again and again one hears teachers 
ask, "What shall we teach in this field?" 
I think that there is a considerable meas- 
ure of agreement, at a very general level, 
on what the major objectives of instruc- 
tion in the social studies should be. If 
so, then the question that teachers are 
apparently asking relates more to the 
problem of selecting content appropriate 
to those objectives. If there is no agree- 
ment, even at a general level, on the 
major objectives in this field, the ques- 
tion of what content shall be used can be 
answered only in an arbitrary manner, 
and one answer may have as much to 
commend it as the next. 

One of the conditions that complicate 
the process of selecting content is the 
very abundance of knowledge, at least, 
knowledge of a descriptive sort. With so 
much content that can be used with justi- 
fication, many teachers genuinely lack 
confidence that their choices will really 
be appropriate. This situation often re- 
sults in a search for some framework 
that will assure both some semblance of 
comprehensiveness in the social-studies 
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program and sufficient depth to avoid 
the criticism of superficiality. The “scope 
and sequence” charts so familiar in many 
curriculum guides represent an effort to 
provide a framework, With such a de- 
sign, teachers often feel more confident 
that the choices they have to make will 
be intelligent ones. 

Professor Paul Hanna, of Stanford 
University, who over the years has given 
a great deal of thought to this general 
problem, has recently provided us with 
a formulation of such a framework. In 
the January, 1956, issue of the NEA 
Journal, Professor Hanna outlines what 
he describes as “a co-ordinated social- 
studies program for Grades I through 
VIII.” He asserts that the program is 
pointed toward two broad objectives: 
(1) the development of the understand- 
ings, attitudes, and behavior needed for 
effective participation in the various 
communities of men (the family, the 
school, the local community, the state, 
the region of states, the nation, and the 
regional association of nations) and (2) 
the fostering of a climate of opinion sup- 
portive of the creative effort which each 
generation of a free society must make 
anew to keep a democratic culture in 
dynamic balance. The proposed pro- 
gram has been planned so as to be in 
harmony with what is now known about 
child growth and development. 

In brief, the plan envisages that each 
of the various types of communities be 
studied in terms of nine basic human 
activities: 

1, Protecting and conserving life, health, 
resources, and property. 

2. Producing, distributing, and consuming 
food, clothing, shelter, and other con- 
sumer goods and services. 

8, Creating and producing tools and tech- 
niques. 

4, Transporting people and goods. 


5. Communicating ideas and feelings. 
6. Providing education. 
7. Providing recreation. 

. Organizing and governing. 


8 
' 9. Expressing aesthetic and spiritual im- 


pulses. 


This classification of basic human ac- 
tivities provides one dimension of the 
scope of the program proposed by Pro- 
fessor Hanna. A second dimension is in- 
troduced by the proposal that there be 
emphasis upon the various types of com- 
munities in which all individuals have 
membership. "One is simultaneously a 
member of several communities," writes 
Professor Hanna. "I have used this fact 
of multiple membership in expanding 
concentric communities as the basis for 
allocating emphases to the various 
grades." He then goes on to suggest ap- 
propriate emphases for each of the first 
eight grade levels. By indicating that the 
early grades focus on near-by communi- 
ties and that subsequent grades focus 
upon "expanding concentric communi- 
ties" Professor Hanna is making use of 
a commonly used basis for establishing 
"sequence" in the social-studies program. 

Several aspects of this proposal have 
much in common with previous efforts 
to define the scope and sequence of the 
social-studies curriculum. The classifica- 
tion of basic human activities, though 
somewhat differently formulated, strong- 
ly resembles similar lists developed by 
Profesor Hanna himself, and by curric- 
ulum workers elsewhere, in the past two 
decades. The notion of progressing from 
the immediate environment in the lower 
grades to more remote environments in 
the upper grades is likewise familiar as an 
organizing principle. The idea, however, 
of membership in many types of commu- 
nities, which is basic to Professor Hanna's 
proposal has not been exploited as sys- 
tematically as he is suggesting it should 
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be. In an address before the Stanford 
conference for elementary principals, 
Professor Hanna made it abundantly 
clear that he rejects any interpretation 
of his formulation which would make of 
it a rigid, inflexible, and unyielding pre- 
scription. He would place great confi- 
dence in the judgment which is reflected 
in the preplanning of the local teaching 
staff and which results in the develop- 
ment of the basic structure. He empha- 
sizes also “planning-in-process,” by which 
he means the kind of planning that can 
be done only by individual teachers 
working with their respective groups. By 
this means, he believes, it is possible to 
introduce the desired degree of flexi- 
bility within a broad structure that is 
carefully predetermined. 

Those who are searching for an ade- 
quate rationale to guide their thinking 
in the development of a social.studies 
Program would do well to consider the 
Hanna proposal. They will find a more 
detailed formulation of it in a forthcom- 
ing publication of the proceedings of a 
conference held this past summer in con- 
nection with the fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the School of Edu- 
cation at Syracuse University. 

Another recent statement can likewise 
serve teachers and administrators in their 
quest for a rational basis for planning 
the social-studies program. In an effort 
to provide justification for the selection 
of content for the social studies from 
kindergarten through Grade XIV, the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
established a Committee on Concepts 
and Values. This committee was asked 
to formulate a brief and comprehensive 
definition of the scope of the social-stud- 
ies curriculum. The May, 1956, issue of 
Social Education, official organ of the 
Council, carries the preliminary report of 
the committee, of which Dr. S. P. Mc- 


Cutchen, of New York University, was 
the chairman. 

This report proposes "twelve general 
themes which are phrased as goals or 
values, but each of which implies con- 
cepts and content." Each of the themes 
is briefly analyzed in two or three para- 
graphs. According to the committee re- 
port, more complete analysis of each 
theme would serve to suggest appropri- 
ate content for a fifteen-year curriculum, 
Which could then be arranged in order 
of increasing maturity and difficulty, 
The committee has made no effort to un- 
dertake the latter task. Only a brief state- 
ment of the themes is given below, but 
the reader who wishes to get a more 
complete understanding of the commit- 
tee’s thinking is urged to consult the de- 
tailed report: 


Theme 1.—The goal is the reciprocal ad- 
justment of man and nature. 

Theme 2.—The goal is the adaptation of 
individual and group ideas to an interde- 
pendent world. 

Theme 8.—The goal is recognition of the 
dignity and worth of the individual. 

Theme 4.—The goal is the use of intelli- 
gence to improve human living, 

Theme 5.—The goal is the intelligent ac- 
ceptance of individual responsibility for 
personal and general welfare, 

Theme 6.—The goal is increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the family as a basic social 
institution. 

Theme 7.—The goal is the intelligent and 
responsible sharing of power in order to at- 
tain justice. 

Theme 8.—The goal is the wise allocation 
of scarce resources in order to bring about 
the widest material security. 

Theme 9.—The goal is the achievement 
of adequate horizons of loyalty. 

Theme 10.—The goal is co-operation in 
the interest of peace and welfare. 

Theme 11.—The goal is achieving a bal- 
ance between social Stability and social 
change. 
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Theme 12.—The goal is widening and 
deepening the ability to live more richly. 


Professor Hanna's proposal makes dis- 
tinct recommendations with regard to 
sequence. The Committee of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, at 
least in its preliminary report, makes no 
such effort. In my judgment, the ques- 
tion of deciding upon an appropriate 
sequence for instruction in this field 
poses, in some ways, an even more diffi- 
cult problem than that of the selection 
of content. The logic of the Hanna pro- 
posal to emphasize in succession the 
ever widening "communities of men" is 
clear and easy to follow. One who fol- 
lows it too closely, however, is in danger 
of overlooking a very compelling set of 
circumstances which most teachers have 
had more or less opportunity to observe. 

I refer particularly to the fact that 
children's responses to aspects of their 
social environment do not appear to oc- 
cur in the orderly sequential pattern 
suggested by the logic, except in a very 
gross sense. Each child is continually 
working on the task of achieving a great- 
er measure of understanding of a most 
important person in his environment— 
himself. He is continually trying to work 
out satisfactory relationships with those 
individuals, peers and adults, whom he 
sees more or less regularly im face-to- 
face contacts. He is also striving to gain 
some understanding of the more remote 
adult world—a world of which he is 
aware even though his direct experience 
with it may have been limited. It is prob- 
ably not too much to say that out of 
every learning experience comes some 
insight and some extension of under- 
standing with respect to these three ma- 
jor lines of development. 

Children of the same age level differ 
sharply, as do adults, in the extent to 


which they have gained an understand- 
ing of the more remote world. Some pri- 
mary-grade children have concerns that 
extend well beyond the home, the school, 
and the neighborhood. Junior high school 
children often give the impression that 
their major preoccupation is with tasks 
of a very personal sort, so that their at- 
tention is confined largely to the imme- 
diate environment. They may be only 
vaguely aware of the existence of com- 
munities with which they have no direct 
experience, and quite unmoved by the 
thought of themselves as having mem- 
bership in such a community. Even more 
noticeable sometimes are the differences 
in these respects exhibited by the same 
child over relatively short periods of 
time. 

Such considerations as these make the 
establishment of any neat pattern for se- 
quential study extraordinarily difficult. 
At the same time, most teachers and 
administrators realize that the absence 
of some conceptual structure opens the 
way for a chaotic situation in which 
there is no systematic provision for con- 
tinuity and sequential development of 
understandings, skills, and attitudes. Pro- 
fessor Hanna has tried to steer a cautious 
middle course. While providing a basic 
structural analysis, he has introduced in- 
to his proposal what he believes to be 
adequate safeguards against a too rigid 
conception. If his recommendations are 
to be accepted, one hopes that those who 
would follow them will be sensitive, as 
he is, to the advantages of having such a 
framework and to the need for flexibility 
in its use. 

While we are considering the general 
field of the social studies, I would like to 
invite your attention to a recent book 
which you might otherwise overlook. 
Professor Earl S. Johnson, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has come out with his 
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Theory and Practice of the Social Studies 
(New York 11: Macmillan Co., 1956). 
While I doubt that Professor Johnson 
really intended to address his remarks to 
elementary-school teachers (most of his 
illustrative material refers chiefly to sec- 
ondary-school practices), this volume 
contains a great deal that is relevant to 
teaching at any level. Similarly, there is 
much here that is worth the attention of 
teachers irrespective of their fields of 
specialization. 

Johnson approaches his task from the 
point of view of a sociologist as well as 
that of a teacher in the social sciences. 
In his "Introduction" he writes: 


The separation of the science of social 
things from the art of teaching them, in the 
education of teachers of the social studies, 
confronts our profession with a long-time 
and grievous problem. Without substantive 
knowledge we have no reliable warrant for 
what we know, and without an acquaint- 
ance with the method of inquiry and social 
theory we have no guide for teaching ex- 
cept the routine born only of trial and error. 
I trust that my attempt, throughout this 
book, to show the indispensably mutual 
relation between theory and practice has 
been done with balance, good sense, and to 
the profit of all those who may read and 
use it. 


Johnson has, I think, succeeded in his 
purpose, and with distinction. The book 
is refreshing in many ways. Those of us 
who are fairly well acquainted with the 
literature on the teaching of the social 
studies need only to examine the book’s 
Table of Contents to see that the treat- 
ment here is an unusual one. But the re- 
freshing quality is not limited to the 
scope and organization of the book as 
indicated by the chapter headings. Pro- 
fessor Johnson has drawn upon the in- 
vestigations and reflections of many 
scholars whose work is not usually cited 


in the more conventional volumes in the 
field of education, although it surely de- 
serves to be. His synthesis of these ma- 
terials and his own skilful interpretation 
of them have been a source of great stim- 
ulation to me. I strongly commend the 
book to the attention of all readers of 
the Elementary School Journal. 


From Other Journals 

* The Bay City Experiment 

Twenty-five public schools in Michigan 
are participating in a five-year project 
known as “A Co-operative Study for the 
Better Utilization of Teacher Competen- 
cies.” This project is now beginning its 
fifth year of operation. The Bay City ele- 
mentary schools have been serving as 
pilot schools in the study. 

The wide publicity given to the use 
of “teachers’ aides” in the Bay City 
Schools has resulted in much heated dis- 
cussion. Some see the use of teachers’ 
aides as a most promising new concept 
in consideration of the problem of staff- 
ing our schools. Others regard it as a 
threat to the teaching profession. There 
have been extravagant claims by propo- 
nents of the idea, and bitter criticism 
by those who can see no good in it 
whatsoever. 

A team of six educators, jointly se- ' 
lected by the staff of the project and the 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National 
Education Association, was invited to 
visit the Bay City schools and to write 
individual appraisals of what they saw. 
The six who made up the group were — 
Professor Dorothy McCuskey, of Bowl- 
ing Green (Ohio) State University; G. E. 
Rast, superintendent of schools in West- 
port, Connecticut; Professor James L. 
Hymes, Jr., of George Peabody College 
for Teachers; Professor Francis S. Chase, 
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chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago; Pro- 
fessor P. J. Rulon, of the Graduate School 
of Edücation of Harvard University; and 
Lucille Carroll, a classroom teacher in 
the Wooster (Ohio) public schools. The 
reports of these individuals appear as a 
symposium in the June, 1956, issue of 
the Journal.of Teacher Education, to- 
gether with a description of the project 
by its director, Charles B. Park, of Cen- 
tral Michigan College. 

Dr. T. M. Stinnett, secretary of the 
NEA Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, and editor 
of the Journal of Teacher Education, in 
commenting editorially upon these re- 
ports and the Bay City experiment, 
writes: 

The teacher-aide idea has merit; if prop- 
erly used and safeguarded, it could be made 
most fruitful in the improvement of the 
quality of instruction. But, as an effective 
answer to the teacher shortage or the class- 
room shortage, or as a means of reducing 
the number of qualified teachers our schools 
ought to have, it is of dubious value. 


Dr. Chase, in his observations upon 
the project, remarks: 

There is little to support either the exag- 
gerated hopes or the aggravated fears which 
the . . . project has aroused; one has to 
look elsewhere . . . for the source of the 
heat that has been generated. 


The six reports present a wide range 
of reactions to the project on the basis 
of the firsthand observations of the writ- 
ers. There are, however, certain common 
reactions. For example, the “experimen- 
tal” nature of the project is seriously 
questioned by a number of the observ- 
ers. It does not seem to them to be 
guided by any adequate conceptual 
formulation, and the particular hypoth- 
eses being tested are not clear. Neither 
is there, according to some of the ob- 


servers, sufficient effort to make the in- 
quiry a rigorous one. Professor Hymes 
summarizes his apprehensions along 
these lines as follows: 


I wish at any event that more than eight 
teachers representing more diverse ap- 
proaches to education were included in the 
Bay City experimentation, It is a little 
frightening to be asked: “What is Michigan 
doing?” or “What is Bay City doing?” when 
you know that the experimentation includes 
only eight teachers; that these are not re- 
garded as “master-teachers” but simply as 
eight who have large classes; and that five 
of the eight, at least, pursue programs which 
may not represent the best dreams of Amer- 
ican parents and educators. 


This symposium is well worth the at- 
tention of those who wish to study an 
impartial assessment of the Bay City ex- 
periment by educators who viewed it 
from several different aspects. 


© Some Principles for 
Working with the Local Community 

In the Nation's Schools for July, 1956, 
Dr. Edward G. Olsen, associate director 
of the Chicago Region of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, dis- 
cusses some “operating principles” for 
the consideration of teachers and ad- 
ministrators as they work with their sup- 
porting communities. Dr. Olsen, who has 
given a good bit of thought to this gen- 
eral problem and who has had wide ex- 
perience with it, formulates these prin- 
ciples in the following terms: 


Maintain a warm, welcoming school at- 
mosphere. 

Remember always that parents want their 
children to be better off than they [the 
parents] are. 

Begin with real problems that are right 
at hand. 

Get people working as teams—including, 
if possible, both children and adults on com- 
mittees. 
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“Plan big” but “begin small” (so as to 
assure initial success); then expand as rap- 
idly as possible. 

Arrange for appropriate self-appraisal by 
the group itself. 

As the program expands, be sure it de- 
velops appropriate structure and organiza- 
tion. 

Remember that responsibility for a com- 
munity school does not lie solely with school 
people. 

Don't be discouraged if progress seems 
slow. 

Finally, never forget or ignore the vital 
importance of the individual teacher. 


* Advantages of Co-operative 
Work between Elementary- and 
Secondary-School Teachers 

Stanley E. Dimond, professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Michigan, 
has summarized what he sees to be ma- 
jor advantages accruing to high-school 
teachers who engage in curriculum 
planning with their elementary-school 
colleagues. He has reported his observa- 
tions in the April 1956, issue of the 
University of Michigan School of Edu- 
cation Bulletin. 

Professor Dimond believes that high- 
School teachers who have worked with 
elementary-school people have come to 
see more clearly the possibilities of cur- 
riculum organizations other than those 
based on the subject pattern, which are 
predominant in secondary schools. He 
thinks also that high-school teachers are 
helped to see new possibilities in regard 
to methods of teaching. The high-school 
teachers have tended to see values also 
in the elementary-school practice of 
keeping teachers and pupils together for 
longer periods in the school day. Pro- 
fessor Dimond also suggests that high- 
School teachers can learn more about 
the problem of sustaining curiosity and 
motivation, both of which appear to 
have declined materially when children 


get to high school. As a consequence the 
drop-out rate in secondary schools is dis- 
tressingly large in many communities. 

It is obvious that there are mutual ad- 
vantages in the relationships that devel- 
op when elementary- and secondary- 
school people work together on common 
problems. Since Professor Dimond in 
this article has commented upon the 
values gained particularly by high-school 
teachers, it would be interesting if he, 
or someone else, were to inquire into the 
values that come to elementary-school 
people from such experience. 


* A Touch of Immortality 

We recently received in our editorial 
offices a little brochure from Antioch 
College. It is the April, 1956, issue of 
Antioch Notes, and it was prepared by 
Samuel B. Gould, president of Antioch, 
who here provides some thoughts that 
are well worth noting as we begin a new 
school year. 

President Gould defines a teacher as 
^a person with a touch of immortality." 
By this he means that to teach is to leave 
a "vestige of one's self in the develop- 
ment of another." 

President Gould is directing his re- 
marks particularly to young people, 
whom he invites “to join in a work which 
is magnificent in its purposes and deep- 
ly satisfying in its achievements—and 
which bestows upon you a touch of im- 
mortality." His conception of the role of 
the teacher in the years ahead ought to 
be shared by all of us now in the pro- 
fession: 


He [the teacher] should be most envied 
among men. His profession should be the 
most sought after, the most carefully pre- 
pared for, the most universally recognized. 
And as America grows in mental and cultur- 
al stature, it will be. 


KENNETH J. Renace 


THE FRENCH PROGRAM IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HAROLD B. DUNKEL and ROGER A. PILLET University of Chicago 


In the fall of 1955 an experimental 
program of foreign-language instruction 
in Grades III and IV was begun in the 
University of Chicago’s Elementary 
School. The decision to revive the for- 
eign-language program (which had once 
existed for many years in the Elementary 
School) was based in large part on four 
factors which have recently tended to 
produce a large number of similar pro- 
grams throughout the country. (1) The 
speech organs and speech habits of the 
younger child are more flexible than those 
of the adolescent or the adult. (2) The 
child is also less self-conscious in the oral 
use and practice of the foreign language. 
(3) An early start and a long exposure 
are vital to a sure mastery of a foreign 
tongue—particularly in the present crowd- 
ed state of the curriculum at all educa- 
tional levels, which severely limits the 
amount of time that can be given in any 
one year to the mastery of the complex 
language skills. The three foregoing prin- 
ciples all point to the desirability of hav- 
ing the student who seeks an oral com- 
mand of a foreign language begin his 
study as early as is possible without in- 
terfering with the acquisition of his 
mother-tongue, that is, in the elementary 
school. (4) A relatively recent education 
change makes it more likely that an ele- 
mentary oral-aural command of a lan- 
guage will be recognized by credit or ad- 
vanced standing at later educational 
levels. 


A fifth, local, factor also influenced the 
decision, The University has on its fac- 
ulty a rather unusual group of persons 
interested in, and competent for guid- 
ing, such a program. Thus an experiment 
here seemed to have especially rich re- 
sources for its planning, conduct, and 
evaluation. A committee representative 
of this group, composed of teachers of 
linguistics and of various foreign lan- 
guages in the Laboratory Schools, the 
College, and the Divisions of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has worked with the 
program and has wrestled for many 
months with the problems involved.’ As 
a result of these deliberations, the fol- 
lowing general policies were decided up- 
on: 

1, The program would be started in 
Grades III and IV simultaneously. 

2. It would be planned on a long-range 
basis to insure continuity of instruction at 
least through the Pre-Freshman year (Grades 
VII and VIII). 

3. French would be the language first 
offered. German would be begun at the 


1Though the members of this commmittee 
are not to be held responsible for our state- 
ments here, we wish to thank, for future as well 
as past labors, Generose Dunn, Helena M. 
Gamer, Viola Manderfeld, Marie-Antoinette 
Martin, Raissa Palyi, Gertrude Smith, Donald L. 
Fabian, Gustave E. Von Grunebaum, Eric P. 
Hamp, John G. Hawthorne, Norman A. Mc- 
Quown, George L. Playe, James H. Sledd, Sol 
Tax, and Pierre Robert Vigneron. 
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third-grade level in 1956-57, and other 
languages would follow. 

4. The language would not be offered on 
a selective or an elective basis but would be 
part of the general curriculum for all pupils 
in the grade. 

5. To facilitate comparisons between the 
two grades in 1955-56, identical materials 
would be used initially in both. 


METHODOLOGY 


Because the introduction of foreign- 
language work demanded the freeing of 
a block of time within an already crowd- 
ed school day, we felt that the program 
should be particularly efficient and eco- 
nomical in the use of that time in order 
to justify its assignment. This effort to 
use the allotted time with greatest effi- 
ciency and to secure maximal results en- 
tailed several consequences. One was the 
decision to eliminate from the formal lan- 
guage period all materials and techniques 
which could be used elsewhere—in the 
library or the music class, for instance. 
A second consequence was the desirabil- 
ity of concentrating on a shifting series 
of objectives in such a sequence as to ex- 
ploit appropriately the changing readi- 
ness of the child at various stages of his 
language-learning. 

For reasons which need not be re- 
counted here, initial emphasis was giveri 
to the language skills rather than to cul- 
tural, or other, objectives. And among the 
language skills, priority was given to 
speaking and understanding, with read- 
ing introduced only toward the end of 
the first year. (As will be seen shortly, 
when the outline of the total program is 
sketched, various other shifts in empha- 
sis will occur as the program develops.) 
As a result of all these considerations, a 
rather eclectic aural-oral approach was 
used during the year. 


MATERIALS 


The Modern Language Association's 
Teacher's Guide, “Beginning French in | 
Grade Three," seemed the most useful 
of the available materials, most of which 
were either vague in regard to the specific 
outcomes sought or excessively doctri- 
naire in the method of instruction ad- 
vocated. But in spite of the appropriate- 
ness of the situations taken up in the 
Guide and the validity of the vocabulary 
used, the year's work as outlined seemed 
to lack the continuity and coherence nec- 
essary for a good foundation. The units 
did not appear so integrated as to pro- 
vide for systematic repetition of, and for 
gradual increase in, the vocabulary mas- 
tered. Although the Guide provided am- 
ple opportunities for the development of 
fluency through mimicry of patterns ap- 
propriate to a specific situation, there 
was insufficient emphasis on those func- 
tional words which are the tools essen- 
tial for fluent variation of the basic struc- 
tural patterns? Hence though the Guide 
was used as a starting point, it was rather 
extensively modified. This revision chief- 
ly involved emphasizing the objects im- 
mediately surrounding the child and 
the daily actions performed individually - 
or as a member of the class group. This 
direction was chosen on the ground that, 
if a learner is to accelerate his learning 
by repetition, he must be taught those 
nouns and verbs which his immediate sur- 
roundings and activities evoke rather 
than those which belong to a fictitious - 


2 "Beginning French in Grade Three.” MLA 
Teachers Guide. New York 8: Modern Lan- 
guage Association of American, n.d. (privately 
published). 

8 We later found these same judgments 
shared by Julian Harris in his review of the 
Guide in French Review, XXIX (February, 
1956), 355-56. 
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situational vocabulary, probably doomed 
to remain unnatural and unstimulated. 

Fortunately, from the pedagogical 
point of view, the most basic vocabulary 
(common irregular verbs or idiomatic ex- 
pressions, for instance) constitutes that 
portion of the language which places the 
greatest stress on rote learning. Early in- 
troduction to this material seems fitting 
both because of its high frequency and 
because of its particular appropriateness 
to the special aptitudes of the child. 


PRESENTATION 


As the MLA Guide suggested, variety 
is necessary in order to compensate for 
the relatively short attention span of 
third-graders. Accordingly any device 
was considered useful if it made rote 
learning more palatable: repetition (in- 
dividually and in chorus), question-an- 
swer routines, true-false statements, rec- 
itation in front of the class, dialogue, 
etc. Whenever interest seemed to be 
flagging, new and old materials were 
combined in a dramatic skit which, when 
learned and acted out, proved both in- 
structive and stimulating. 

Since the use of even the most varied 
techniques will not assure complete at- 
tention if the same material is drilled for 
a whole class period, new material was 
introduced at two or three levels concur- 
rently in order to break up the session. 
The hope was that, by careful planning 
and selection, the material taken up at 
each level could quickly be combined so 
that this multiple approach would even- 
tually produce a cohesive whole. Thus a 
judicious combination of short fragments 
not only provided opportunity for variety 
but also made possible a certain conti- 
nuity over the year’s span. The gradual 
integration of new material with old ma- 
terial makes continuous review possible 


and produces a feeling of fluency in the 
pupil because of the apparent complex- 
ity of the final combination. Lastly, and 
not least important, this process of com- 
bination seems an essential means of de- 
veloping consciousness of the functional 
aspects of language skills. 

A brief example will suffice to illus- 
trate the possibilities of variation in the 
approach outlined above: 


SESSION I 

a) Repetition of a group of numbers. 

b) Question-answer: Est-ce que vous étes 
un garcon? Oui, je suis, etc. 

c) Question-answer: Où est le mur? 
Voici le mur. 


SESSION II 

a) Repetition: Je suis dans la classe. 

b) Est-ce que vous parlez francais? Oui, 
je parle francais. 

c) Qui est dans la classe? Je suis dans 
la classe. 


The possibility for numerous questions 
is at once evident. It may also be noted 
that, after preliminary drilling, because 
of the possibility of combining new and 
old material the rather long question, 
Est-ce que vous parlez frangais dans la 
classe de français? and the appropriate 
answer do not seem particularly forebod- 
ing. The introduction of questions start- 
ing with Combien de . . . in a later ses- 
sion creates a new opportunity for re- 
peating the whole exercise and for using 
the numerals already learned. Gradually, 
too, the questions can be so directed as 
to introduce other persons of the verb 
while staying within the frame of the 
now familiar context. 

The emphasis on verbs as essential to 
a functional grasp of a language seems 
justi&ed on the basis of their inevitabil- 
ity. The apparent complexity of the verb 
is perhaps the greatest form impedi- 
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ment to fluency at any age level; and 
the sooner verbs are mastered, the sooner 
expression in the foreign idiom becomes 
less labored. Particular emphasis is indi- 
cated for the irregular verbs étre, avoir, 
and aller, not only because they are 
important on the basis of their fre- 
quency, but also because they pave the 
way for the introduction of the passé 
composé and the idiomatic future—which 
offer much needed relief from the restric- 
tions of working exclusively within the 
present. 

Although in the short run, language 
skill can be, and must be, fragmented, a 
constructive program must prepare for 
eventual mastery of the whole entity 
rather than limited proficiency in isolated 
facets. The aural-oral command of the 
language is not enough. Moreover, the 
decision to include reading and writing, 
in addition to listening and speaking, did 
not result solely from theoretical consid- 
erations. There are very practical reasons 
for learning to read and write in the for- 
eign idiom. These other skills are desira- 
ble adjuncts to an aural-oral approach in 
the mechanics of learning and constitute 
the only reliable multipliers or extenders 
of classroom exposure. 

Just as a long-range program requires 
the introduction of all language skills in 
a practical sequence, so also does it de- 
mand the integration of cultural and lin- 
guistic materials into the program at the 
appropriate times. In the first two years 
of the program, almost exclusive empha- 
sis on the language skills seems desirable. 
But once the means of rudimentary com- 
munication are available, the new idiom 
can be used in connection with the other 
subjects in the curriculum. The develop- 
ments can be seen in the outline of the 
program. The general outline which fol- 
lows was originally designed for a pro- 
gram running for the five years, from 


Grade III to the Pre-Freshman year. The 
topics covered are (a) materials, (b) 
methodology, (c) vocabulary, (d) cul- 
ture, and (e) linguistic analysis. 


GENERAL PLAN—GRADES III TO 
PRE-FRESHMAN 


First year (fifteen minutes per day, five 

days per week) 

4) All material to be presented orally 
during the first thirty weks. A summary of 
this material in printed form will be made 
available to the pupils during the last few 
weeks of the school year under close class- 
room supervision. This procedure is intended 
to constitute a preparation for reading. 

b) Drills on a limited number of words 
in the simplest patterns. Every effort to be 
made to vary the type of drill as much as 
possible in order to avoid tedium. 

c) The vocabulary to be selected on the 
basis of its appropriateness to the immediate 
setting of the pupils and to the actions which 
are common to the group in this setting. 
Special emphasis to be placed as needed on 
the functional parts of speech, such as irreg- 
ular verbs, and on expressions requiring 
basically only rote learning: prepositions, 
numbers, idiomatic phrases of politeness, 
substantives of the noncognate type, and 
simple modifiers. The patterns to be limited 
to declarative and interrogative sentences 
in both the affirmative and the negative, 
complicated only to the extent of introduc- 
ing simple modifiers and occasional prepo- | 
sitional phases. The goal for the first year 
to be an active vocabulary of some 450-500 
words. 

d) A very general approach to culture, 
limited to the size, population, and relative 
location of France, to be achieved through - 
a library display. Introduction to children’s 
song in French at the discretion of music 
teacher. 

e) Linguistic analysis to be restricted to 
those explanations and answers necessitated ' 
by children’s questions on vocabulary and 
structural differences between French and 
their native idiom (gender, number, differ- 
ence in word order, etc.). 


Re A i = a3 
Second year (twenty migutes be j 
five days per week) === 
a) Continuation of the aural-oral method 

in the presentation of new material. After 

a review of first year’s work, gradual devel- 

opment of reading skill by means of oral 

presentation with concurrent introduction 
of printed material under close supervision. 

Gradual emphasis on the consistency, as 

well as the inconsistency, of French spelling 

as related to phonic values. 

b) Varied drill techniques to include 
more complex patterns: clauses, compari- 
sons, etc. Oral approach to be supplemented 
by reading. Possibility of introducing a note- 
book as a means of recording certain class 
activities to be considered in the second 
part of the year. 

c) Vocabulary to be extended to include 
those objects not immediately connected 
with daily activities (projects; narration of 
experiences; detailed listing of clothing, sur- 
roundings, activities, etc.). Systematic at- 
tempt to master such functional parts of 
speech as possessive, demonstrative, and 
relative pronouns. Introduction to the passé 
composé and the idiomatic future. Goal: 
learning of 650-700 additional words. Cu- 
mulative total: 1,100 words. 

d) More complex library display to pic- 
ture general aspects of French geography, 
topography, natural resources, and principal 
cities, Integration to be started with Christ- 
mas play to be given in conjunction with 
the music department. 

€) Linguistic study still to be restricted 
lo the answering of questions. 


Third year (twenty minutes per day, 

five days per week) 

a) Emphasis of oral-aural work to veer 
away from rote drill toward spontaneous 
fluency. Reading to be stressed as an inde- 
pendent skill by means of a graded reader 
rather than as a mere reproduction of mate- 
rial orally introduced. Reader to provide 
basis for vocabulary increase and topics of 
conversation. 

b) Notebook activity to be extended to 
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writing some of the material covered, either 
in the form of answers to questions or as 
dictation. Correction of written exercises to 
constitute a complete review of French 
phonemic peculiarities. 

c) Vocabulary to be developed partly by 
reading and partly by integrating French 
with other areas in the curriculum. Intro- 
duction to the imperfect tense, Special em- 
phasis to be put on common conjunctions. 
Regular verbs of all conjugations to be sys- 
tematically stressed in all persons. Empha- 
sis on cognates to be facilitated through 
reading. Goal: learning of 800 additional 
words. Cumulative total: 1,900 words. 

d) Interest in cultural aspects to be 
stimulated through pictorial presentation of 
French history in the library as a supple- 
ment to books on French history written in 
English. Continued co-operation with music 
department as a means of introducing seri- 
ous French music. Integration of French 
into the language-arts program in the form 
of assignments in English composition on 
various aspects of French history or culture. 

e) Emphasis on cognates to be the start- 
ing point for a discussion of the historical 
interdependence of French and English. 


Fourth year (thirty minutes per day, five 

days per week) 

a) All oral work to be result of natural 
situation rather than contrived. Reading to 
include ungraded, though still simple, ma- 
terial. A portion of reading to consist of 
material related to subject matter of some 
other area in curriculum, such as some 
aspect of science, history, or art. 

b and c) Everyday events, reading text- 
book, and the special area of integration to 
be the basis for conversation. Simple re- 
ports and original compositions to be as- 
signed in and out of class. Greater empha- 
sis to be put on accurate spelling, especially 
verb endings, agreement of adjectives and 
other orthographic peculiarities not affecting 
an aural-oral approach. Goal: learning of 
1,100 additional words. Cumulative total: 
3,000 words. 

d) Increased integration of French with 
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other areas of study either through avail- 
able or specially prepared material. Cul- 
tural acquaintance to be directed primarily 
toward social customs and behavior. 

e) Linguistic study to be directed toward 
the evaluation of the structural problems 
of French as parallel to, or different from, 
English. 


Fifth year (thirty minutes per day, five 

days per week) 

a, b, c, and d) Special emphasis to be 
put on reading outside of class. Oral fluency 
to be increased through class discussion of 
reading material Continuation of original 
written compositions dealing with personal 
experience, French civilization, or some area 
of interest in the curriculum. The goal for 
this last year is less easily predicted since 
it will be sought less systematically. Read- 
ing and class work, however, should result 
in a mastery of at least a thousand words 
during the course of the year, with this 
figure increased in the case of a particularly 
well-motivated child. The minimum figure 
would bring the cumulative total of active 
vocabulary to well over 4,000 words for 
the five-year program. 

€) Systematic analysis of the grammar 
involved in the preceding work. This is to 
be a program of co-operative induction in 
which all pupils review past material and 
at the same time summarize the syntactic 
consistencies and inconsistencies which that 
material reveals. This analysis to involve be- 
coming acquainted with technical terms 
necessary to a rudimentary discussion of 
grammar and inevitable comparison be- 
tween foreign tongue and native idiom. 


SOME QUESTIONS AND TENTATIVE 
ANSWERS 


The present program was undertaken, 
not merely to provide our students with 
instruction in foreign languages, but, 
more important, to get the best answers 
possible in our situation to some basic 
general questions concerning foreign- 
language-teaching in the elementary 
school. These questions from our list 


which are pertinent to the present early 
stages of the program are cited below, 
along with our present, tentative answers 
to them. 

1. How much French can a child learn 
in the five years between the third and. 
the Pre-Freshman grades, or, more spe- 
cifically, how much of the work as we 
have planned it? 

At the end of the first year, all groups 
are “on schedule” as to the vocabulary 
(450 words) and the patterns learned. 
Results to date warrant continuation of 
the program as planned for the third- 
grade group. Because of the fourth- 
graders’ better response to reading and 
of the advantage it gave them, they will 
be accelerated during the second year. 

la. How much do the good, average, 
and poor pupils acquire of this total? 

Table 1 presents an estimate of reten- 
tion at midyear, based on individual reci- 
tation of graded material. The two top 
groups, containing those pupils who 
were definitely absorbing a satisfactory 
amount of material (75 per cent or bet- 
ter), combine to make up one-third of 
the total enrolment. The third group, 
containing those pupils retaining one-half 
to three-fourths of the material, makes — 
up another third of the total group. The 
two lowest groups are cause for concern 
and will necessitate careful attention 
during the continuation of the program. 

A more objective test was given at the - 
end of the year to test comprehension of 
the material previously covered. The 
more stringent testing method probably 
accounts for much of the apparent de- 
cline, shown in Table 2, in the level of 
achievement of the two highest groups, | 
as does the reduced size of the total 
group due to absences at the time of 
testing. 

Table 2 indicates that 15 per cent of 
the group comprehends three-fourths or 
more of the material, while roughly 75 
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per cent of the group comprehends one- 
half or more of the material presented. 
2. How well is this amount learned? 
The amount of French learned and re- 
tained, though short of ideal, is satisfac- 
tory. Efforts have also been made to 
evaluate quality. Early initiation has had 
the anticipated effect of fluency. Lack of 
inhibitions makes spontaneous answers 
and recitation the rule rather than the 
exception (even in cases where, unfortu- 
nately, the meaning of what is being 


TABLE 1. Estimates of Per Cents of French Patterns 
Retained at Midyear by Each Grade and by Group 
as a Whole 


duces foreign diction so perfect as to be 
mistakable for that of a native speaker 
must be considered pure fiction. Though 
the general level of accuracy is high and 
few of the children sound exceptionally 
bad, an equally small number sound ex- 
ceptionally good. 

c) The fact that most inaccuracies in 
pronunciation were not of the type heard 
in an adult French class was considered 
encouraging on the assumption that the 
learning of new speech habits through 
mimicry was still in process and that the 
point had not yet been reached where 
the child was satisfied with improper 
pronunciation or with the reproduction 


Per Cent of — Numberof | Number of Total "ofa concept by reverting to long-estab- 
Patterns — Pupilsin — Pupilsin Number of À 
Retained — Gradelll Grade1V Pupils lished English speech habits. 
6 13 19 TABLE 2. Per Cent of Correct Responses to Aural Com- 
17 14 31 prehension Test at End of First Year of Teaching 
27 27 French 
19 17 36 
5 5 10 
e: — dne Per Cent Number of Number of Total 
74 76 150 of Answers Pupils in Pupils in Number of 
Correct Gradelll Grade IV Pupils 
said is not altogether clear). It is hoped i A ibe 
that this abandon can be maintained in M fe 1 
the future as personal expression re- 2 2 
places repetition. P 2 Tb 


Recordings were made of the chil- 
dren's pronunciation at midyear and 
again at the end of the year. The ma- 
terial selected consisted of phrases pre- 
viously memorized, answers to familiar 
questions, repetition of phrases heard 
but not yet memorized, and repetition of 
material heard for the first time. The first 
recording (after roughly twenty contact 
hours) confirmed previous classroom im- 
pressions and warranted the following 
conclusions: 

a) The pronunciation of the children, 
as a group, is superior to that generally 
achieved by adult classes during an equal 
or even much longer span of time. 

b) The oft-implied opinion that youth- 
fulness automatically and universally pro- 


d) The tendency to revert to English 
speech seemed particularly pronounced 
in phrases most familiar to the child (ex- 
pressions of politeness, for instance). In 
contrast, best results were obtained with 
phrases familiar to the children but not 
memorized, phrases which involved rep- 
etition after a model rather than inde- 
pendent construction. 

Comparison of these recordings with 
those made at the end of the year shows 
definite improvement in the pronuncia- 
tion of 75 per cent of the children. Spe- 
cific gains were discernible particularly 
with French sounds having no approxi- 
maton Eat yalar eB.) 
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We interpret this as meaning that new 
speech habits are still in process of de- 
velopment, and we see in it justification 
for an early decision to move ahead with 
the introduction of new material before 
pronunciation is perfected on words pre- 
viously introduced. There is no need to 
elaborate on the difficulties which the 
delayed presentation of material would 
have entailed with respect to maintain- 
ing attention. Periodic recordings in the 
future should help us determine the “sat- 
uration point” at which lack of improve- 
ment in pronunciation becomes evident. 

8. Is Grade III the proper starting 
point, or would instruction better begin 
earlier or later? 

This year’s experience shows that in- 
struction is possible and effective at the 
third-grade level. Analysis of Tables 1 
and 2 indicates that, though the perform- 
ance of the fourth-graders as a group is 
superior to that of the third-graders, 
work at the earlier level is of unquestion- 
able value for a respectable number of 
pupils. Some third-graders are capable of 
grasping the material as completely as 
the best fourth-graders, whereas some 
fourth-graders have just as much diffi- 
culty as do their younger schoolmates. 

The third-graders show no dramatic 
superiority in fluency, retention, or accu- 
racy of pronunciation. Conversely, since 
the distribution of every type of test 
shows the third-graders lagging either in 
performance or in degree of readiness 
and also because of the obvious limitation 
of the attention span and power of analy- 
sis at that level of maturity, it seems sound 
to conclude that the chief merit of start- 
ing instruction in Grade III rather than 
in Grade IV is to make possible an addi- 
tional year of contact with the language. 

Acceptance of this point speaks to the 
question of starting at still younger age 
levels. It would not necessarily follow 
that no advantages would attend the 
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more prolonged exposure obtained by be- 
ginning in, say, Grade I. However, in 
view of the fact that any greater lan- 
guage aptitude, real or assumed, is likely 
to be proportionately negated by the 
aforementioned limitations accompany- 
ing lack of maturity, we suspect that in- 
struction below the third-grade level 
must result in slighter returns from the 
hours invested. 

4. Can the same, or very similar, ma- 
terial be used in Grades III, IV, and V 
for the start in a given language? 

Our experiment to date can supply 
an answer only in regard to written 
material. The essentially conversational 
approach outlined earlier apparently 
worked equally well at both the third- 
and fourth-grade levels, and progress 
seemed fairly parallel. Introduction to 
written material by way of a scenario 
made obvious a startling difference be- 
tween the receptivity of the respective 
groups. The fourth-graders, possibly 
owing to better-established habits of con- 
textual reading in English, were able to 
read the script with some fluency, while 
the third-graders were conscious merely 
of its novelty value. As a consequence of 
having learned to use this available 
“multiplier,” the fourth-graders memo- 
rized the play much more rapidly and 
thoroughly. The script also proved much 
more meaningful to them in establishing 
a relation between speech and printed 
words and in seeing analogies between 
patterns, between word-groupings, etc. 

This experience leads to the supposi- 
tion that reading could not be success- 
fully introduced earlier than the end of 
Grade III but might be used concurrent- 
ly with oral material early in Grade IV 
in a situation where it is desirable to 
start language study at that point. 

5. Precisely what kinds of materials 
are best used with this general age 
group? 
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The relative austerity of our “method” 
dictated by our concern for an economi- 
cal use of time seems to have had no 
disastrous effect on either the learning or 
the morale of the pupils. Direct word as- 
sociation between English and French 
works effectively when necessary. Mean- 
while, initial progress has made possible 
a gradual reduction in the amount of 
English necessary to conduct class. 

Almost unanimous enthusiasm was 
shown for the play learned and presented 
in the last quarter. It served the multiple 
purpose of maintaining interest, review- 
ing material previously drilled, and intro- 
ducing some 120 new expressions. 

We still feel some dissatisfaction in 
the matter of vocabulary choice. We 
have not yet arrived at a vocabulary so 
"situational" that the use thereof outside 
the class is both natural and unavoidable. 

6. Is there any evidence that the intro- 
duction of a foreign language has in any 
way interfered with the children's work 
in English, that is, with their learning to 
read and spell? 

The paucity of reading material and 
the total absence of writing to date 
makes this question still premature. It is 
one, however, which must be kept fore- 
most in mind as reading and writing be- 
come more important as part of the pro- 
gram. 

T. Is there any evidence that exposure 
to the foreign language has had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the pupils’ work in Eng- 
lish or other subjects? 

This question also is still premature. 
However, in an effort to insure better 
integration of French with the rest of the 
curriculum, a committee will be work- 
ing during the coming year on the possi- 
bilities of articulating French into the lan- 
guage-arts program. 

8. Are there children who clearly can- 
not master a foreign language at this age 
level? 


Unfortunately, by the end of the first 
year, it is evident that a small number of 
the children have assimilated an incredi- 
bly small amount of French, especially 
in the light of their intelligence quotients 
and their backgrounds. This fact raises 
the following questions: 

8a. Is poor work in a foreign language 
an indication of a specific language dis- 
ability, or is it merely a concomitant of 
poor work in other subjects and a result 
of the same causes? 

Efforts are being made to break down 
and analyze “causes” for poor language 
performance specifically. The only clear 
indication to date is that, by and large, a 
good student is a good student regard- 
less of the area of study, with enough ex- 
ceptions to “prove” the rule. It is unfortu- 
nate that children in the lower perform- 
ance groups are also problems in other 
areas. Of the ten pupils in the lowest 
group, for instance, all are having diff- 
culty making social, emotional, or educa- 
tional adjustment. Of the thirty-six chil- 
dren in the next to the lowest group, six- 
teen are in need of remedial-reading in- 
struction, while nearly all of them have 
some area of deficiency in the regular 
curriculum. This, for obvious reasons, in- 
creases the difficulty of remedial work 
in the relatively less functional area of 
French. 

8b. What can be done to handle this 
group by either keeping them somewhere 
in the language course or scheduling 
them outside the language program? 

The first alternative has been adopted 
as a temporary expedient for the pupils 
having difficulty during the past year. 
This policy is consistent with the school’s 
method of handling deficiencies in other 
areas. It is hoped that some reversal of 
form will yet occur in some cases so as to 
reduce the number of pupils still creat- 
ing a problem by the end of the second 
year. But in some cases, a point will un- 
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doubtedly be reached where the cumu- 
lated deficiencies will become unbear- 

: able in terms of the progress of the class 
as a whole. 

9. Can any means of identifying this 
group be found which could be used 
early in the program or prior to it? 

Rather extensive records have been 
accumulated in an effort to reach some 
conclusions on this significant problem. 
All statistical data, however, must be 
considered in light of the somewhat 
atypical nature of our student body: 
selective admission leads to a higher- 
than-average intelligence quotient (a 
range of 96-184, with a median of 130 
for our group), while the academic sit- 
uation of the school is reflected in a high 
initial motivation for language-learning. 
A questionnaire revealed that, although 
only four of the children taking French 
had visited foreign countries, over half of 
them expected to do so. Again, though 
only about a tenth of the parents claim 
fluency in a second language, practically 
all of them indicate contact with one lan- 
guage (and, in about half of the cases, 
with two or more languages) for the 
equivalent of six semester hours or more. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that en- 
thusiasm was sustained reasonably dur- 
ing the year. A rough survey conducted 
by a psychology seminar of the Depart- 
ment of Education as part of its training 
revealed that, while French was not so 
highly esteemed as were the very enjoya- 
ble art, shop, and science classes, it held 
its own well among the other language 
arts. It must be reluctantly admitted, 
however, that here, as in other areas of 
endeavor, and in spite of the favorable 
predisposition toward the subject, en- 
thusiasm and achievement fluctuate in 
direct proportion to each other. It would 
be unrealistic to propose that initial mo- 
tivation resulted in consistent and uni- 


formly high attentiveness throughout the 
ear. 

i The results of tests were profiled in an 
effort to pinpoint the cause for poor per- 
formance and the seemingly related de- 
crease in attentiveness. Attempts to estab- 
lish correlation between factors, singly or 
in combination, which might have bear- 
ing on the problems of language-learn- 
ing have yielded thus far only the most 
tentative and negative conclusions. No 
pattern seems to be an across-the-board 
proposition. 

a) A correlation of .28 appears be- 
tween intelligence quotient and language 
achievement, low even in view of the 
truncated distribution of intelligence quo- 
tients afforded by our sample. It would 
be interesting to attempt to determine in 
a different situation what the minimum 
intelligence quotient would be for pur- 
poses of effective language study. 

b) Only the most general correlation 
exists between performance in French 
and performance in reading (Chicago 
Reading Test) and arithmetic (Iowa 
Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, arith- 
metic test). In each case the r’s for Grade 
IV (.45 and .52, respectively) are high- 
er than those for Grade III (.27 and .23). 

c) No reliable prediction can yet be 
made on the basis of musical aptitude. 
The total score on the Seashore test re- 
veals only a correlation of .87, though 
some of the part scores, which are still 
being analyzed, will provide somewhat 
better indices but probably not very 
good ones. 

d) A close relation was observed be- 
tween performance and attentiveness, 
but this observation is of little help since 
it is debatable which is cause and which 
is effect. 

It is our hope that additional infor- 
mation, analyses, and larger samplings 
will eventually permit more specific in- 
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formation that will be of use in predict- 
ing achievement. 

10. Considered purely as a linguistic 
problem, what seems the optimal length 
of time for instruction at these grade 
levelsP 

The year’s experience indicates that, 
generally, the time of day and the rela- 
tive place in the curriculum at which 
French is offered (which varied from 
home room to home room in our pro- 
gram) have important bearing on the 
length of attention span. Fifteen min- 
utes of intensive work seems to be all 
that third-graders can sustain. There is 
reason to believe that this could be in- 
creased by five minutes or even much 
more at the fourth-grade level. In any 
case a longer period would make possible 
a more relaxed approach and a less rigid 
structure for the daily period. 

11. What have been the effects of the 
introduction of foreign languages on the 
other work of the gradeP 

The addition of French to the curric- 
ulum has inevitably made problems in 
the distribution of home-room time. To 
date, these seem to have been solved, 
not by taking time from other subjects, 
but rather by tightening up the sched- 
ules, with resulting encroachment on 
rest periods, discussion periods, and 
other time not specifically allocated to 
subject matter. Such dislocation is, of 
course, justifiable only if the eventual 
results of the language program com- 
pensate for the inconveniences and sac- 
rifices entailed. From the point of view 
of the instructor, the faculty involved, 
and the parent group as a whole, the 
first year's work has apparently justified 
this effort. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Preliminary results from the program 
are grounds for optimistic contempla- 


tion of its future. One of the principal 
reasons for embarking upon the project 
was the possibility that it could be clear- 
ly demonstrated over a period of years 
that elementary language instruction is 
more efficient and rewarding in the 
grades than at later stages of formal in- 
struction. If this hypothesis is demon- 
strated and acted upon, then the college 
instructor, for example, would be free 
to teach in the area of his special prep- 
aration, and the college student, instead 
of being temporarily reduced to practi- 
cal imbecility, could pursue those as- 
pects of language more commensurate 
with his intellectual maturity. 

A typical syllabus for college groups 
using an aural-oral approach usually en- 
tails some 400-500 words for the initial 
quarter (somewhat over forty contact 
hours) used in the simple patterns in- 
dicated above for our own first year's 
work. By the end of this year the chil- 
dren at the Laboratory School had been 
exposed to, and had reasonably mas- 
tered, 450 words. This achievement is 
all the more remarkable because it was 
done without the “multipliers” (text- 
book, workbook, home work, recordings, 
etc.) available to the college student. It 
is felt that, from the point of view of 
quality, the advantage is definitely with 
the juvenile group; fluency and pronun- 
ciation are the admiration of adult visi- 
tors to the classes. 

If this rate of progress continues (or 
can be accelerated, as is our hope), we 
should have a basis for a serious re- 
evaluation of existing language programs. 
It would indicate that, whether one 
views the study of foreign language from 
a crassly utilitarian point of view or from 
a generally eclectic one, initiation to the 
language could most appropriately and 
economically be given at the elementary- 
school level. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR'S ROLE 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


NED A. FLANDERS University of Minnesota 


Superintendents and principals, al- 
ways interested in improving the quality 
of instruction in their schools, often plan 
and carry out programs designed to as- 
sist teachers improve their instruction. 
This article emphasizes the social and 
the emotional aspects of the improve- 
ment of instruction and may help clarify 
the role of the administrator in the over- 
all process. 

Let us assume that the greatest single 
influence on classroom learning is the 
behavior of the teacher. It follows that 
any change in the quality of learning is 
most likely to occur when there is a 
change in the behavior of the teacher. At 
the risk of oversimplifying the problem, 
let us state it as follows: an administra- 
tor who stimulates the development of a 
program for the improvement of instruc- 
tion must judge the effectiveness of his 
efforts by ascertaining whether there have 
been any changes in the classroom be- 
havior of his teachers that in turn result 
in more effective learning by the pupils, 
We must also assume that only the 
teacher can change his own behavior, 
no one changes it for him, and that the 
administrator can facilitate change but 
not create it. 

All too frequently administrators have 
been satisfied to use relatively insignifi- 
cant criteria to evaluate their efforts to 
improve instruction, For example, rec- 
ords may be kept of the presence or the 
absence of teachers at conventions, pre- 
school workshops, institutes, summer ses- 
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sions, and meetings of the parent-teach- 
ers’ association, to indicate the influence 
of what the principal is doing to facili- 
tate growth in the professional develop- 
ment of the staff. In large city systems 
the number of existing curriculum com- 
mittees is sometimes mentioned with 
pride as an index of progress in the 
improvement of instruction. 


CURRENT TYPES OF PROGRAMS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


Most programs to improve instruction 
get their original impetus from some 
person who has an educational specialty. 
Such a person's point of view tends to 
influence the entire program. Several 
types of current programs for the im- 
provement of teaching which have been 
derived from such points of view will be 
outlined in the following paragraphs. 
Frequently a particular program may 
combine two or more points of view. 


Mental-Hygiene Programs 


Many efforts to improve instruction 
emphasize improved understanding of 
the individual pupil. Consultants who 
are specialists in counseling and person- 
nel services frequently initiate programs 
to develop more useful cumulative-rec- 
ord folders for the pupils, to help teach- 
ers interpret the behavior of pupils, to 
provide parent-teacher interviews, to 
stimulate home visits by teachers, and to 
organize effective personnel programs 
within the school. The aim of these pro- 
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grams is the acquisition of an under- 
standing of the motives, background ex- 
periences, and unique drives that clarify 
the behavior of individual pupils. Fur- 
thermore, it is assumed that, as a teacher 
learns more about the counseling process, 
he will have greater confidence in the 
total school’s resources for dealing with 
deviate behavior problems. The broad 
aim is improved human relations in the 
classroom and school through increased 
understanding of the individual pupil. 
Unfortunately there is little or no evi- 
dence to show that such programs actu- 
ally shift the behavior patterns of the 
teacher or result in improved learning in 
the classroom. This lack of basic evalu- 
ation is equally true of most other ap- 
proaches to improvement of teaching. 


Programs To Study Individual 

Differences 

Sometimes teachers participate in 
study programs that should lead to a 
more realistic understanding of the range 
of skills, abilities, opinions, and adjust- 
ment problems that are likely to be 
found in a classroom of thirty pupils. 
Frequently considerable knowledge of 
individual differences is required if satis- 
factory answers are to be found to ques- 
tions of grouping, assignments, range of 
resource materials, and procedures for 
reporting marks to parents and pupils. 
The broad aims of such a program are 
improved teaching methods and tech- 
niques of classroom organization that 
realistically take into account the wide 
range of pupil behavior. However, the 
study of individual differences alone 
gives no reassurance to teachers who 
fear changing their methods of teaching. 


Programs To Improve the 
Evaluation of Learning 


The development of a more valid and 
rcliable testing program in a school rc- 


quires clarification and understanding of 
learning objectives. The improvement of 
the school's testing program may include 
diagnostic tests, standardized achieve- 
ment tests, and improved skill in con- 
structing informal tests used in class- 
rooms. 

A major advantage of this kind of pro- 
gram is that it has a natural follow- 
through and continuity. Tests based on 
clarified educational objectives are sought 
and used. Test results become available 
periodically, and this stimulates a con- 
tinuing interest in teaching effectiveness. 
Usually, however, additional technically 
skilled personnel are required as consult- 
ants to develop adequate test instruments. 
Just as with the study of individual dif- 
ferences, the development of a testing 
program per se does not give staff mem- 
bers the reassurance necessary to ex- 
plore more effective methods of teaching. 


Improving Teaching through 

Curriculum Change 

Because programs for curriculum 
change have such universal acceptance 
and are commonly used in large urban 
school systems, the general procedure 
will now be outlined. The description 
that follows might be called a 1956 
model for this type of program. 

Curriculum consultants are able to 
serve most effectively when the desire 
for curriculum change springs from the 
teachers. Wise curriculum consultants 
try to arrange situations (such as inter- 
preting the results of a testing program) 
where the need for curriculum revision 
is easily recognized by teachers. Once this 
need is expressed by some teachers, the 
consultant is in a position to support and 
to facilitate their expressed need. He 
helps them set up a city-wide committee, 
whose members are selected judiciously 
with regard to school location and pres- 
tige among fellow-teachers. Released 
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time is provided so that the committee 
can meet. Every effort is made to involve 
other teachers in the system. Opinion 
surveys are circulated; results are re- 
ported back; progress reports are made; 
first drafts of the reports are circulated 
for criticism; and the programs of regu- 
larly scheduled teachers' meetings pro- 
vide panels, speakers, and "buzz" groups. 

After a year or so of hard, careful, and 
conscientious work, a new or revised 
curriculum is compiled. It is launched 
with great care at a meeting employing 
techniques that permit a full understand- 
ing not only of the changes incorporated 
in the new curriculum but of the trials 
and tribulations (blood, sweat, and tears ) 
of the committee. Particular emphasis is 
given to the role of all the teachers in 
creating the new curriculum. Individual 
questions are raised in small groups, in 
which restrictions to free communication 
are minimized. Considerable time is 
spent identifying any special teaching 
skills required for implementing the new 
curriculum. All teachers are encouraged 
to practice the required teaching skills, 
and instruction in these skills may be 
started. The teachers return to their class- 
rooms with the new curriculum well in 
mind. In a few instances there may even 
be follow-through procedures, such as 
having a member of the original com- 
mittee or a consultant visit a school to 
see how the teachers are getting along. 
This last essential step, however, is con- 
spicuously missing in many cases. So 
much for the 1956 model. 

When the type of program aimed at 
the improvement of teaching through 
curriculum change is carried out as ex- 
tensively as the described model indi- 
cates, it is probably the most powerful 
program now utilized to improve teach- 
ing. The description clearly shows that 
the successful improvement of teaching 
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takes time, money, and co-operative 
effort if it is to be accomplished at all, 
Yet it is the opinion of the author th 
even this method is not maximally effec. 
tive. New curriculums are filed away to 
gather dust. Few of the new ideas are 
actually tried. 


Demonstration Programs 


Demonstrating how to do something 
is as old as the apprentice system. R 
cently there have been signs that demon: 
strating is being revived as a method of 
improving instruction. A demonstration 
is usually well received by teachers be- 
cause it is exciting and entertaining and 
permits the viewers to share the same 
experience; because, with proper ar 
rangements, it may even permit some to” 
try their own hands at a new method; 
and because it can be discussed and 


The demonstration is similar in form to 
role-playing and is easily adapted to 
effective conference techniques that im: 
prove learning. 

In some large cities, the blueprints of. 


rooms. The development of closed-circuit 
television and the future possibility of 
regular educational television channels 
may permit an adaptation of the demoni 
stration-type program where a "maste 
teacher" can help other teachers improve: 
their ability to teach. 


Summary i 

Combinations and adaptations of these 
five program types can be seen in 0 
schools today. They are built into regu- 
lar in-service-education programs and 
preschool workshops, and they obviously 
are related to summer-session courses 
available at colleges and universities. 
There are other types that are not men- 
tioned here. Each of these stems from: 
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the point of view held by those who 
design in-service training experiences. 


PRINCIPLES NECESSARY FOR CHANGING 
THE TEACHERS CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 


If improved instruction is to be meas- 
ured in terms of changes in the teacher's 
classroom behavior that bring about 
greater learning, then some understand- 
ing of the process of behavior change is 
necessary. At least the following four 
principles merit careful consideration. 

1. Shifts in a teachers classroom be- 
havior involve shifts in his self-concept, 
are usually tension-producing, and are 
very personal. Furthermore, the over-all 
process is unique to each individual. 
Whenever a teacher changes his method 
of instruction (for example, the way 
pupil progress is evaluated or the manner 
of introducing goals in the classroom), 
he is, in effect, making a change in his 
own behavior. These changes, personal 
and unique to each individual, frequently 
cause social and emotional tension of 
the type that is commonly associated 
with shifts in an individual's self-concept. 
A teacher who is considering such a 
change is concerned with his present 
methods of instruction (assessing his per- 
sonal effectiveness); the way he works 
with his pupils (seeing himself as others 
see him); trying out new ideas (pro- 
jecting himself into a new or partially 
unknown social situation); and justify- 
ing these changes to pupils, parents, and 
the principal (protecting himself from 
criticism by others or seeking social rec- 
ognition). The parenthetical statements 
are placed purposely to illustrate and to 
emphasize the emotional aspects of what 
is too frequently viewed as a “purely pro- 
fessional matter." 

The operation of this principle means 
that no two teachers can make these 
changes in an identical manner—that 


the behavior patterns which are changed 
and the new patterns which are devel- 
oped, as well as the method of accom- 

lishing the changes, are all unique to 
each individual. 

2. Behavior changes are more likely 
to occur as a result of clarifying the feel- 
ings and emotions that are associated 
with the change and the consequences 
of change, rather than as a result of em- 
phasizing only the intellectual aspects of 
the problem. Stated more moderately, 
mathematics teachers are more likely to 
try a more effective way of teaching 
when there is a proper balance between 
learning some new information about the 
introduction of mathematical concepts 
and having the opportunity to express and 
share their personal reactions toward the 
old and new concepts as well as toward 
the problems of changing. 

Programs to improve teaching are usu- 
ally planned so that organized informa- 
tion and insights and principles emerge 
in a logical fashion as the program pro- 
gresses. At the same time there is inade- 
quate provision for the concomitant 
emotional development necessary for 
change. Most of these programs are based 
on the false assumption that mere aware- 
ness or even understanding of a new 
body of information automatically in- 
sures its utilization in the classroom. 

Sometimes more active administrators 
overemphasize the ease and success of 
“newer methods." They tend to admonish 
the teachers and to urge more effective 
ways of teaching. They deal with ideas 
primarily at the intellectual level and 
fail to face the emotional aspects of the 
situation. Thus the teacher is faced with 
a minimum opportunity to express his 
own feelings, to generate the power of 
his own convictions, or to seek reinforce- 
ment from his colleagues. 

Teachers, like other persons, tend con- 
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sciously or unconsciously to resist change 
and to preserve their present self-con- 
cepts. They seek to find errors in a speak- 
er's logic instead of trying to find useful 
ideas. They tend to be self-conscious or 
to make jokes when they talk about the 
value of a workshop? These reactions 
may stem from overemphasis of the in- 
tellectual aspects of the processes in- 
volved in helping teachers change their 
classroom behavior and from underem- 
phasis of the emotional aspects. 

3. A small (three to six persons), 
close-knit group of like-minded. teachers 
who are personal friends and have agreed 
to help one another explore more effec- 
live methods of teaching is the most 
powerful unit of organization for creat- 
ing change in the teacher's classroom be- 
havior. The first two principles centered 
our attention on the individual—his fear 
of change, his unique problem of change, 
and his need to understand and to pre- 
dict the consequences of change. The 
teachers inner resources for dealing 
with these uncertainties depend on his 
social contacts with others. If these social 
contacts permit the free expression of his 
personal reactions to changing so that 
they can be realistically assessed and 
dealt with, then the security necessary 
to explore more effective methods of 
teaching will be maximized. Most teach- 
ers find maximum social security in the 
company of like-minded colleagues who 
are personal friends.1 

It seems unlikely that any existing 
staff clique of three friends will be found, 
all ready to go to work on the problem 

1 It is possible that some teachers find maxi- 
mum security in their nonadult social contacts, 
for example, in working with pupils in the 
classroom. These teachers are undoubtedly in 
the minority. In such rare instances it may be 
that the teacher might prefer to work on prob- 


lems associated with change in a teacher-pupil 
situation. 
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of improving instruction. Random, small, 
close-knit groups of teachers may be dis- 
posed to resist, or to co-operate with, 
or to feel indifferent toward, a program 
for the improvement of instruction. The 
development of small, constructive 
groups within a school staff is most prob- 
able when each group selects its own 
problems to work on. Under these cir- 
cumstances one would not expect all 
groups to work on problems connected 
with improving instruction. Furthermore, 
because the individuals in a subgroup 
will vary in the social skills required for 
successful group functioning, success in 
working on problems of their own choice 
will vary. The problems connected with 
identifying, forming, and guiding the ac- 
tivities of these small groups will be dis- 
cussed in the next section, but it must 
be emphasized that participation in such 
groups must be satisfying and rewarding 
if progress in solving problems is to 
occur. 

4. To be stable, changes in classroom 
behavior must be rewarding and self- 
motivated. They require time and. cannot 
take place in social isolation. An experi- 
enced administrator will be the first to 
point out that you cannot "order" im- 
provement by administrative fiat. Taking 
an active, continuing interest in improv- 
ing one's ability to teach is essentially a 
voluntary act and not an act of compli- 
ance. In the area of improving instruc- 
tion, the principal's primary concern is 
to create a school-wide social climate 
that realistically establishes responsibil- 
ity for the improvement of instruction 
as a staff prerogative. For this to occur, 
the principal must take an active part in 
facilitating the program. He can actively 
support efforts to identify small work- 
groups within the staff; he can help set 
up procedures that permit work-groups 
to receive recognition and guidance; he 
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can see that schedules permit work-group 
meetings; he can help establish proce- 
dures for interpreting to parents any 
changes that may occur in teaching 
methods; and he can see that work- 
groups have the opportunity to develop 
the social skills that are necessary for 
productive work. He can facilitate change 
and help provide rewards, but he does 
not create change directly. 


THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The four principles in the preceding 
section have emphasized emotional as- 
pects of changing the teacher's behavior 
because the emotional aspects of the 
problem are neglected more frequently 
than they are adequately considered. In 
practice, a proper balance between the 
emotional and the intellectual aspects of 
the improvement of instruction is re- 
quired. A program based only on the four 
principles mentioned would, therefore, 
be unrealistic. The remainder of this 
article will consider the role of an ad- 
ministrator in implementing a program 
for improvement of instruction that ade- 
quately considers both aspects of the 
problem. 

The principal is in a key position to 
help develop attitudes that stimulate the 
exploration of new methods of teach- 
ing. When the principal asks a teacher 
whether he thinks one class is learning 
more than another and then finds time to 
speculate with the teacher on the possi- 
ble causes of the difference, when a 
principal shows an active interest in help- 
ing to interpret test results, and when 
such contacts are perceived by the teach- 
ers as helpful and non-threatening, then 
interest in improving instruction is more 
_ likely to develop. The hundreds of little 

social contacts, both formal and informal, 
between the principal and members of 
the staff influence the total climate in a 


school. From the sum of these formal 
and informal contacts the staff develops 
shared attitudes about the principal, 
about freedom in the school, about who 
has power or influence, and about 
whether it is safe to try something new. 
The greatest single influence on the 
school climate is the’ behavior of the 
principal, no matter what he does. 

A major assumption of the administra- 
tor is that there is no one style of teach- 
ing, no particular pattern of classroom 
organization, no special technique of 
teaching, that should be universally 
adopted by all teachers. The principal 
should free himself completely from com- 
mitment to a single method of teaching. 
He must convince his faculty that he 
has nothing “to sell” and that he stands 
ready to discourage any individual or 
group which attempts to promote school- 
wide acceptance of any single pattern 
of instruction. He can, and should, help 
his staff accept the following proposi- 
tions as basic to his point of view: (1) 
the major criterion of improved instruc- 
tion is improved learning; (2) only a 
teacher can change his own behavior; 
(3) comparing the effects of alternative 
methods of teaching is best done by two 
or more teachers; and (4) while it is im- 
portant for the entire staff to hear about 
the successes or failures of others’ at- 
tempts to improve instruction, such in- 
formation is given only to stimulate the 
thinking of the staff members, to obtain 
their suggestions, and to keep them in- 
formed about the general progress to- 
ward improved instruction. 

In initiating contacts with teachers, the 
principal assumes that the only problems 
upon which teachers can do much work 
are those which the teachers can describe 
and which they think are important. A 
major function of the principal is to help 
a few teachers reach agreement on prob- 
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lems of instruction and then to provide 
these same teachers with an opportunity 
to work co-operatively together within 
whatever organizational structure the 
teachers prefer. Some may consider that 
this restricts and underestimates the au- 
thority of the principal. Is the principal 
to have no ideas of his own? Quite the 
contrary! Creating a realistic school cli- 
mate and providing opportunities for 
teachers to plan together will require 
direct influence by the principal. The 
patience and skill required to ask ques- 
tions, to stimulate interest, and to pro- 
vide administrative support to the initial 
efforts of teachers will tap all the social 
skills of the principal and test his inge- 
nuity. He will face many opportunities 
to overemphasize his authority and rela- 
tively few to underemphasize it. A sen- 
sitive principal learns to distinguish true 
requests for his help from pseudo re- 
quests that are in reality expressions of 
need for approval or encouragement 
stemming from insecurity or dependency. 
In timing the more directive aspects of 
his participation, the principal should 
realize his direct participation is less 
likely to produce disabling dependency 
when he is helping teachers implement 
their own plans than when teachers are 
just starting to formulate plans or have 
not yet clarified their objectives. 

No specific role of the administrator 
can be described here because the details 
of the administrator’s role in a given 
school must emerge through co-operative 
planning with the staff. Is there to be a 
staff steering committee? Is the principal 
to be a member? Who is responsible for 
organizing programs to report the prog- 
ress of a few teachers to the rest of the 
staff? How frequently should such meet- 
ings be held? The principal and his staff 
work out answers to these questions in 
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response to problems that arise within 
the ongoing functional framework of the 
school. The right answers are those that 
most adequately meet the needs of the 
program and come closest to the opin- 
ions of those staff members most in- 
volved. 

Teachers are always busy and have no 
time to participate in an in-service pro- 
gram that is "separated" from everyday 
classroom teaching. If there is to be im- 
provement of instruction, it will have to 
be an integral part of the regular teach- 
ing function, something that is a part of 
the total school program. 

How does an administrator emphasize 
both the intellectual and the emotional 
aspects of the problem? 

1. The principals behavior creates a 
climate in which feelings and emotions 
can be freely expressed, but the principal 
must help teachers interpret and under- 
stand the consequences of having such 
feelings. For example, it may be a fear 
of change or a threat to his self-concept 
that causes a teacher to reject a new 
idea. Before a teacher could recognize 
fear or threat, he would need to express 
his reactions to a sympathetic audience 
so that, with help from others, he could 
interpret his own reactions. 

2. Disinterest, resistance, and indiffer- 
ence indicate. specific attitudes toward 
the improvement of instruction that are 
the opposite of enthusiasm and willing- 
ness to go ahead. The administrator must 
be prepared to facilitate action for those 
who are ready (that is, who have atti- 
tudes consonant with the present pro- 
gram) and, at the same time, to accept 
and clarify the attitudes of teachers who 
are not ready (that is, who have atti- 
tudes disconsonant with the present pro- 
gram). A first problem for the latter - 
group is to identify what program of 


action, if any, is consonant with their 
existing attitudes, The extent to which 
any problem threatens them will be in- 
fluenced greatly by the behavior of the 
principal. A wise principal avoids identi- 
fying and assessing attitudes in terms of 
social values or stereotyped concepts, 
such as “good versus bad,” “progressive 
versus conservative,” or “traditional ver- 
sus modern,” but seeks to interpret atti- 
tudes in terms of action programs. Re- 
lationships between attitudes and types 
of programs need to be understood, but 
these develop gradually through partici- 
pation in some type of program. 

8. The principal stands ready to help 
the staff obtain the resources needed to 
improve instruction. Usually both the 
principal and the staff members mis- 
takenly seek the services of outside ex- 
perts at the beginning of a program of 
in-service training or a preschool work- 
shop. Consultant services are more use- 
ful after problems have: been identified 
during an initial phase of the program. 
In the latter case the outside consultant 
can be briefed on progress to date and 
then be asked to work with members of 
the staff on specific problems that re- 
quire his help. Such a person, if proper- 
ly qualified, can present new informa- 
tion about teaching methods, suggest 
ideas that may lead to new methods of 
instruction, and give outside encourage- 
ment to present plans. When the con- 
sultant is invited to outline possible 
plans, to stimulate the thinking of the 
staff, or to make a speech about current 
trends in education, no changes of any 
consequence are likely to occur. The out- 


2The reader who is interested in further 
information about staff self-training may wish 
to read Herbert A. Thelen, Dynamics of Groups 
at Work, chap. iii, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954. 
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comes may be related to the readiness 
of the staff at the time the consultant 
appears. The principal, more than any- 
one else, is in a position to help estab- 
lish conditions that are prerequisite to 
readiness. 


SUMMARY 


After briefly reviewing some current 
programs to improve instruction which 
have stemmed from points of view held 
by those who design in-service training 
experiences, four principles concerning 
emotional aspects of changing a teach- 
ers classroom behavior were presented. 
The assertion was made that most pro- 
grams to improve instruction, including 
the programs described, fail to take ade- 
quately into account emotional aspects 
of the problem. In discussing the role 
of the administrator, considerable em- 
phasis was placed on what might be 
called the proper balance between the 
emotional and the intellectual aspects of 
improvement of instruction. Most of this 
article has dealt with the emotional as- 
pects of the problem because these are 
most frequently neglected.? 

The implications of the four princi- 
ples presented in this article challenge 
many practices of school systems today. 
Would you organize your supervisors 
and consultants on a city-wide, content- 
area basis if you accept the third prin- 
ciple? Would you invite six differ- 
ent speakers to make forty-five-minute 
speeches at monthly staff meetings if 
you accept the second principle? Would 
you expect all teachers to be able to 
implement curriculum changes made by 
a city-wide committee without individ- 
ual and personal follow-up help for each 
teacher? The answers to these and many 
other interesting questions are logically 
related to the four principles presented. 


MEASURING DIFFICULTY 


OF PRIMARY READING MATERIAL: 
A CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SPACHES MEASURE 


CLARENCE R. STONE Berkeley, California 


There has been much interest in meas- 
uring the difficulty of reading material 
in recent decades. George Spache, of the 
University of Florida, has pointed out 
that from 1943 to 1950 over ninety-six 
publications dealing with readability 
studies appeared (5:410). 

Spache (5) has produced a formula 
and procedure for determining the grade 
level of primary reading material, which 
is apparently used widely. The measure 
is based upon two factors, sentence length 
and the number of words not in a list of 
769 words considered easy. 

The criticism to be made herein re- 
lates to the list of words used by Spache. 
It was originally compiled by Edgar 
Dale (2) by selecting the words in both 
of two other lists: the International Kin- 
dergarten Union List (1) and the first 
one thousand words of the Thorndike 
Teacher's Word Book (7). 

A cursory examination by one familiar 
with the yocabulary of primary reading 
will at once arouse suspicion that a con- 
siderable number of these words are 
really difficult, rather than easy, words 
for primary reading. For example, con- 
sider such words as the following: 


American forth season 
center lesson several 
company measure shoulder 
crown neither soldier 
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either New York storm 
England ocean trade 
except quarter valley 
expect rather whether 
fancy reason whom 


These words and others are rated as 
third-grade level or are not listed in two 
extensive studies of the vocabularies of 
series of readers. These two studies, 
which would be better sources for de- 
riving a list of easy words for primary 
reading than the lists used by Spache, 
are: The Authors Word List by L. L. 
Krantz (4), based on a study of the 
words used in 369 primary reading books 
ranging from preprimers to third readers, 
and A Graded Vocabulary for Primary 
Reading by Clarence R. Stone (6), who 
studied twenty-one series of the primary 
readers published in 1932-40. 

In both Krantz's and Stone's studies the 
words were graded on the basis of fre- 
quency of appearance as new words in 
the different series. For example, to be 
listed as a primer word, the word must 
appear as a new word in at least one- 
third of the primers. 

The list of 769 so-called "easy" words 
used by Spache not only contains many 
words that are really difficult for primary 
reading but omits many words that are 
really easy—words commonly used in pre- 
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primers, primers, and first readers. A few 
such words are: 


barn pet circus 
bow-wow pig flew 
oh ate frog 
doll climb nut 
fun moo puppy 
kitten toy sled 
rabbit rooster swim 
duck calf wagon 
hen 


The question naturall arises: What 
factors are involved in making words easy 
or difficult in primary reading? As has 
been pointed out by other students of 
this problem, length is one factor. Other 
things being equal, the shorter the word, 
the easier it is. But, of course, other things 
are rarely equal. Familiarity in the spo- 
ken language is one factor. Therefore the 
vocabularies of preprimers, primers, and 
first readers are selected from the large 
oral vocabulary that is familiar to these 
young children. 

No doubt words that can be pictured, 
such as the names of animals and words 
portraying action, are interesting to these 
children. Among those not in the Dale 
list of 769 so-called "easy" words are pig, 
frog, sled, doll, climb, swim. So interest 
is another factor. 

In addition to these factors, a distinct 
general configuration of a longer word, 
like airplane, may make for easy learning. 

In reading, the fact of whether the 
children have probably met the word in 
their reading experiences is important. 
Undoubtedly there is a much greater like- 
lihood that children in the second grade, 
for example, have met the words listed 
above as not being in the list of so-called 
"easy" words than have met the words 
set forth as being in the list of "easy" 
words but considered by the present au- 


thor as difficult. The studies by Krantz 
(4) and by Stone (6) prove that. Un- 
doubtedly, then, grade Jevel of common 
introduction of a particular word in read- 
ing materials is an important index of 
difficulty. 

For each of the words on the list of 
769 so-called “easy” words, the author en- 
tered the Krantz and the Stone grade 
rating and revised the list by removing 
173 words and inserting 173 words found 
to be easier on the basis of grade rating 
in the two studies, and also taking into 
account the length of each word, The 
revised list is presented below. The 173 
words deleted are shown at the end of 
the revised list. The 173 words in the re- 
vised list marked with an asterisk were 
added. 

Experimentation shows that primary 
reading material when measured as to 
difficulty by the Spache formula with the 
Stone revised list of easy words rates 
somewhat lower in grade difficulty than 
when the Dale list of easy words is used. 
For example, a measurement of Along 
the Way, the Second Reader, Level I of 
“Easy Growth in Reading” (3), using the 
Dale list of easy words and using three 
samples gives an average grade rating of 
9,8, whereas the same samples yield an 
average grade rating of 2.5 using the 
Stone revision of the list of easy words. 
On the basis of these measurements one 
must say that this is not an easy book for 
low second grade. 

There is no doubt that Dale and Spache 
have both made valuable contributions to 
the problem of measuring the difficulty 
of reading materials. But an improved 
list of easy words will increase the ac- 
curacy of Spache’s formula for measur- 
ing the difficulty of primary reading ma- 
terials. 
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CLARENCE R. STONE’S REVISION OF THE DALE LIST OF 769 EASY WORDS 


a because *cabbage dear fll 
about bed *cage rud Ed 
LJ e 

afraid bo M scale did finish 
after been call *dig 

afternoon before came rua hd 
again began can s 

B ben *candy do fit 
airplane b cap does five 
all being car do; "flag 
almost believe care *doll *flew 
alone bell careful done floor 
along belong carry don't flower 
already beside cat door fl 

also best catch down follow 
always botten *caught draw food 
am tween cent dress foot 
an bi chair drink for 
and bigger *chick drive found 
animal b *chicken drop four 
another bird child *fox 
answer *birthday children *duck fresh 
an bit Christmas friend 
nd black ?circus each *frog 
anything *blew city ear from 
apple blow *clap early front 
are bi n east fruit 
arm *climb eat full 
around boat close e *fun 
"arrow book clothes *elephant *funny 
as both *clown else 
i bonom, *cluck end game 
asleep coat *engine garden 
at *bowl *cock-a- enough gate 
?ate *bow-wow doodle-doo even gave 
*automobile ed pa ever get 
away color evel girl 

i iri come ERAN give 
"baa comin; eye lad 
bab break cook j E 
nh en A *cooky face *goat 
ba: t corn 

ba; brin; corner famil; oin; 
ebake mun could far i m 
"baker brought count farm gone 
„pal brown country farmer ood 
balloon ui cover fast *good-b; 
band build cow fat p 4 
“bang building cried father ° grandfather 
3 zb ,Cross *feather grandmother. 
a eh Ec on oe eon 
be fa busy an feet ZEE 
*bath but cut fell i 
be a felt 

in dance fen d 

beautiful "bu dark font, E 
*became by day field guess 


* Added to Dale’s list by Clarence R. Stone: 


had jump 
hair just 
hal 
han keep 
*happen kept 
zu s 
ar 
has *kitchen 
hat *kitten 
have knew 
*hay *knock 
he know 
head 
hear lad 
heard lai 
heavy *lamb 
*held land 
*hello large 
chet ite 
en ate 
her laugh 
here lay 
herself learn 
*hid leaves 
hide left 
wi ice 
et 
him *let’s 
himself letter 
his p^ 
*hit light 
hold like 
hole line 
home lion 
*honey listen 
*hop little 
*horn live 
horse *log 
hot long 
house look 
how lost 
A loud 
uni lou 
hurry love 
hurt *]unch 
I made 
ice mail 
if make 
*TH man 
in many 
Indian march 
*inside matter 
into may 
is me 
it meat 
its meet 
men 
jar *meow 
*joke met 


* Added to Dale's list by Clarence R. Stone. 
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*mew 


*mice 
7 
milk 

LN 


mill 


*orange 
other 
our 


read 
ready 
real 
red 
rest 
ride 
right 
ring 
river 
road 
*roar 
*robin 
rock 
*rode 
roll 
roof 
room 
*rooster 
*?root 
*?rope 
round 
row 
*rub 
run 


said 
same 
sand 
*sang 
sat 
save 
saw 
say 
asa 
school 
sea 
seat 
see 
seed 
seem 
seen 
sell 
send 
sent 
set 
seven 
shake 
shall 
she 
shee 
*shel 
shine 
shoe 
shop 
short 
should 
show 
shut 
sick 
side + 
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sign still them *turtle what 
sing stone then two wheat 
sister stood there wheel 
sit stop Kis z v n Fher 
six store uncle where 
*skate story thin under which 
skin straight thin; until while 
*skip street thin! up white 
sky ?string this upon who 
*sled strong those us wh 
sleep such though use wide 
*sleepy suit thought wild 
*slide summer three * vegetable will 
slow sun *threw very win 
small *sunshine throw visit wind 
*smell *supper *ticket * voice window 
smile sure tie wing 
smoke surprise “tiger *wagon winter 
*sniff *swam time wait wish 
snow sweet *tired *wake with 
so swim to walk without 
soft *swing today want *woke 
sold *toe war woman 
some table together warm wonder 
something tail told was t wood 
sometime take tomorrow wash wolf 
song talk too watch yor 
soon tall took water wor! 
sound *tap M top wave world 
*soup teach town way *worm 
*splash teacher *toy we would 
spot *teeth train wear write 
spring tell tree "wee 
“squirrel ten *trick ?weed yard 
stand *tent *tried week year 
star than *truck well yellow 
start thank “trunk went yes 
station that try were you 
stay the *turkey west your 
step their turn ewet 
stick ?zoo 


"EASY" WORDS OMITTED FROM DALE's LIST 


above broken clock dream fellow 
act built cloth dust fight 
against burn cloud finger 
ago coal earth fix 
American captain company easy forget 
case cool edge forth 
bank cause cost eight 
beat center course either ift 
bless chance crowd England = T 
blind change crown English E di 
blood. chief evening go den 
body choose dead except gran 
bone church die expect 
bom circle different half 
brave class doctor fair hang 


bridge clear double fancy heart 
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hope middle pass 
hundred mind path 
mine pen 
instead month plain 
iron moon pound 
mountain 
king myself quarter 
kiss queen 
knee neighbor 
neither rather 
lake New York reach 
lead nine reason 
leave none remember 
lesson noon rich 
lift nor rose 
lips number 
load sail 
low oak salt 
ocean season 
mark office second 
market self 
mean page serve 
measure pair several 
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THE PARENT CONFERENCE— 


PROGRESS REPORT, NOT PSYCHOTHERAPY 


KENNETH A. MARTYN Public Schools, Palo Alto, California 
HAROLD J. BIENVENU Ventura Elementary School, Palo Alto, California 


Why do many intelligent parents crit- 
icize the regularly scheduled parent- 
conference system? Why do many re- 
sponsible citizens want to return to the 
report card? If parent conferences are 
as valuable as educators claim they are, 
why do many parents regard them as a 
waste of time? 

The critical, and frequently irate, par- 
ents are not the chronic complainers, the 
back-to-the-little-red-schoolhouse cam- 
paigners, or the carping critics of the 
American public school system. They 
are supporters of public education. They 
want the best possible education for 
their children. Their rejection of parent 
conferences is sincere and justified. 

The regularly scheduled parent-teach- 
er conferences that many of these par- 
ents have experienced add little to their 
knowledge of the child's school prog- 
ress. They feel that even an A-B-C-D re- 
port card, with all its limitations and 
abuses, is more helpful than the usual 
parent-teacher conference. 


SOME CONFUSIONS 
CONCERNING PARENT CONFERENCES 


Often the type of conference that par- 
ents have experienced has been one de- 
signed for parents of children with spe- 
cial academic, physical, social, or emo- 
tional problems. There has always been 
a place for parent-teacher conferences 
asked for by either the parent or the 


teacher when special need arises. In such 
conferences an unstructured approach oi 


conferences are not appropriate for 
parents! Most parents and children do 
not need this type of conference, and 
no parent needs such a conference reg- 
ularly. 

Many professional articles have con 
fused these special-case conferences with 
the regularly scheduled parent-teache 
conferences. Subsequently many educa 
tors have also been confused about the 
purpose and nature of the regular) 
scheduled parent conferences. This com: 
fusion of the radically different objec 
tives of the psychotherapeutic confe 
ence with the aims of the regularly 
scheduled report conference has pro 
duced a jabberwockian conference tha 
serves no purpose. The incidental bene 
fits of the counseling-type conference 
such as an opportunity to get to knov 
the teacher, getting more information 
about the classroom program, schoo 
philosophy, and the like, can be arranged 
more effectively and efficiently apa 
from the regularly scheduled conference 
In a good school system parents have 
many opportunities to meet informa 
with the teachers at coffee hours, P.T. 
functions, school open houses, and so on 
Even without regularly scheduled con 
ferences, good teachers provide oppor- 


tunities for parents to see their children’s 
papers and class work, Thus parents 
rightfully complain that they gain little 
from this regularly scheduled confusion. 


A PLAN FOR PROGRESS- 
REPORTING PARENT CONFERENCES 


What can educators do about this 


problem? Should the regularly scheduled - 


parent-teacher conferences be aban- 
doned? No! Regularly scheduled parent- 
teacher conferences are much more ef- 
fective than report cards in schools or- 
ganized to meet individual differences in 
pupil abilities. Moreover, parents en- 
thusiastically indorse the regularly sched- 
uled parent-teacher conference when the 
intent in the conference is a detailed and 
specific report on the child’s home and 
school progress, not amateur psycho- 
therapy. 

The following provisions, developed 
in the Palo Alto Unified School District, 
have helped us to achieve the goal of 
making the conference a progress-re- 
porting procedure. 

1. Make sure the teachers and parents 
understand the purposes and limitations 
of the conference. We established par- 
ent-education programs to help set the 
purposes, advantages, and limitations of 
the parent conferences. An in-service 
training program for teachers on reg 
ularly scheduled parent conferences was 
considered essential. The conference 
technique was emphasized to both par- 
ents and teachers as a progress report 
between home and school. 

2. Fix the responsibilities of teachers 
and parents for their respective parts in 
the conferences. We published a guide, 
called “What We Expect in Parent Con- 
ferences,” for our parents and teachers. 
It states briefly what the parent can ex- 
pect of the teacher and what we expect 
from the parent. In the parent-education 
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meetings and during the in-service work 
with teachers, we also discussed the 
teacher's and the parent's role. 

3. Give the parents specific achieve- 
ment data on the child's progress. We 
use achievement and diagnostic tests to 
help evaluate pupil progress in the class- 
room. We had used these tests as a basis 
for teacher conferences with pupils, in 
order to help pupils evaluate their own 
progress, and teachers and children had 
become quite sophisticated about the 
usefulness and limitations of these tests. 
This sophistication comes in part through 
experience. The child's record on these 
achievement tests forms a major part of 
the progress report to parents in the 
regularly scheduled parent conferences. 

Because parents differ widely in their 
ability to interpret the information that 
the tests provide, parent-education meet- 
ings must present a specific program 
which will show parents the advantages 
and cautions to be considered when 
using test data. Such a parent-education 
program is not intended to cover the 
broad field of educational tests and meas- 
urements. It serves the single function 
of explaining how the tests have been 
constructed, how the norms are estab- 
lished, and how the tests are admin- 
istered and scored. Care must be taken 
to see that parents understand that a 
single test score can be a mistake and 
that the test will be of value only if used 
along with other data to show exactly 
what a child knows in the specific field 
being tested. Our parents respond mar- 
velously to this program. 

In the conference itself we present 
the results of the tests to the parents in 
graphic form. By this means we are able 
to show not only the level of achieve- 
ment that each child has attained but 
the specific items that each child has 
completed successfully or unsuccessfully. 
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For instance, if a pupil scores low in 
arithmetic fundamentals, we are able, by 
use of the graph, to show whether the 
trouble is caused by difficulty in sub- 
traction, addition, multiplication, divi- 
sion, or a combination of these. Further, 
by having the test right at hand, the 
teacher can turn to the particular section 
of the test and show the parent just what 
type of subtraction problem, for instance, 
is giving the child difficulty. 

By using each section of the test sep- 
arately and by corroborating the achieve- 
ment-test information whenever possible 
by the teacher's diagnostic tests or the 
pupils daily work, we are able to be 
much more specific about a child's prog- 
ress in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The child's progress is interpreted to the 
parents, not in a vague summary, such 
as “Doing fine,” “Doing well,” “He needs 
a little help,” but rather with specific 
data on the child’s achievement, or lack 
of it, in each field. 

4. Report the achievement data in re- 
lation to the individual child’s ability. 
In order to accomplish the goal of re- 
porting pupil progress according to each 
pupils ability, we add intelligence-test 
data to our reports to parents. With 
data on expectancy as well as on achieve- 
ment, teachers are able to show parents 
what has been planned with the pupil 
for further growth. Parents are brought 
in on these plans and are shown exactly 
where they can assist the school with 
the program. Further, the parents can 
help the teachers in modifying the plans 
on the basis of the child’s reaction to 
school as exhibited at home. From this 
base, other fields, particularly social 
studies, and areas such as physical 
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growth and social growth, as they relate 
to the child’s school progress, are dis- 
cussed with a greater degree of speci- 
ficity than has previously been possible. 

Tests form the basis of this new ap- 
proach. Test results, of course, are not 
infallible and cannot be used exclusively, 
However, their proper use helps make 
the conference much more specific and 
helps relate the progress report to in- 
dividual differences in children. We rec- 
ognize that this system has weaknesses. 
However, it is inherently superior to the 
nonstructured, nondirective conference 
as a reporting device. 

5. Evaluate, and have parents evalu- 
ate, each conference as a regular part 
of the conference program. We included 
in our guide a questionnaire to help us 
evaluate each conference. This regular, 
formal evaluation by the parents has 
helped the teachers individually to im- 
prove their conferences and has also 
helped our schools to improve the whole 
conference program. Incidentally, under 
this new program, the parents requested 
longer conference periods. They have 
been particularly enthusiastic about the 
use of the achievement tests and have 
become increasingly sophisticated about 
the limitations, as well as the advantages, 
of these tests. 

As a result of our evaluation we have 
concluded that parents are justly critical 
of regularly scheduled parent confer- 
ences when the conferences are loosely 
structured and are designed primarily 
for counseling purposes. On the other 
hand, parents are well pleased with the 
parent conference when it functions as 
a progress report. 


A FUNCTIONAL ‘APPROACH 


TO THE STUDY OF THE GIFTED CHILD 


DONALD W. RUSSELL Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


With the increased emphasis by pro- 
fessional and lay people on the impor- 
tance of dealing effectively with the 
gifted child, our public school systems 
are beginning to study how best to meet 
the needs of this profoundly important 
group of pupils. The greatest task ap- 
pears to be that of crystallizing the ways 
in which a school system shall approach 
this problem. Certain teachers within a 
given school system often indicate ways 
in which they have been successful with 
gifted children, but, when they attempt 
to explain their techniques to colleagues, 
these inevitable questions arise: “Why is 
this child classified as gifted?" "How did 
you discover his abilities?" "What do 
you mean by gifted?" Therefore it seems 
logical that, if a school system is to be 
able to carry out an effective program 
for its gifted children, certain common 
understandings should be established. 

The procedure described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs not only promoted 
important common understandings and 
practices in relation to the gifted child 
but also brought about a general co- 
operative rapport among the teachers 
and administrators which otherwise 
might not have been attained. 


DEVELOPING THE PLAN 

FOR STUDY OF THE GIFTED CHILD 

The group referred to throughout this 
article was made up of teachers and 
principals from the Northwest Super- 
visory District in the state of Connecti- 


cut, including some nine towns. Spear- 
heading the project was Dr. I. Sartorius, 
elementary supervisor, and the sponsor- 
ing teacher-education institution was 
Hillyer College of Hartford, Connecticut. 
It was the writers pleasure, as chairman 
of the Division of Education at Hillyer 
College at that time, to have served as 
consultant for the entire program. 

The spark which ignited the study of 
this problem was fanned into flame by 
the district supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation, who realized that many of her 
teachers were seeking ways of dealing 
with bright or gifted children in their 
classes. The first step was a simple analy- 
sis of how many teachers in the district 
actually had within their classes children 
whom they classified as gifted and 
whether they were willing to study the 
problems in the teaching of such pupils. 

Interest mounted until the problem 
was presented to a teachers’ meeting for 
suggested action. It was decided that ad- 
vice and leadership were needed to in- 
augurate the study and that the available 
schools of education should be ap- 
proached for assistance. A representa- 
tive group of teachers and principals, 
along with the elementary-school super- 
visor, held conferences with the various 
extension services of the schools of edu- 
cation. From these conferences, Hillyer 
College was selected, and the following 
plan was adopted and carried out. (1) A 
three-week summer workshop totaling 
ninety clock hours and giving six semes- 
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ter hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit was planned. (2) In the period 
between the beginning of school in Sep- 
tember and January 15, additional credit 
of two semester hours was given for 
those workshoppers who effectively ap- 
plied the workshop learning products to 
the gifted children in their own class- 
rooms under the supervision of the ele- 
mentary-school supervisor and the con- 
sultant from the college. 


THE WORKSHOP PROGRAM 


The workshop was held in a new ele- 
mentary-school building which was in 
the geographical center of the school dis- 
trict and which provided a much more 
realistic working atmosphere than would 
the typical college classroom. A large 
representation of teachers and adminis- 
trators from all the schools in the district 
met daily from 8:30 A.M. to 3:30 p.m. 
under the direction of the elementary- 
school supervisor and the state consult- 
ant on special education, whom the spon- 
soring college assigned as co-directors of 
the workshop. A total of fifteen consult- 
ants were brought in to cover special 
phases of the workshop program. 

Definition of gifted child.—Phase I of 
the workshop dealt with an exhaustive 
review of the definitions found in the 
professional literature of the gifted or 
bright student. From this study the 
group compiled a working bibliography 
and then composed and unanimously 
adopted the following definition: The 
gifted child is one who is intellectually 
superior and creative, has high potential 
aptitudes, and whose performance is 
consistently outstanding. 

Then the group set down the following 
creed for their work with the gifted 
child: 

1. We believe that there are many gi 
children in our area. deu 
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2. We believe that gifted children will 
grow when an enriched program is pro- 
vided for them within their regular 
classrooms and with their classmates. 

3. We believe that all children will grow 
when gifted children share their ex- 
perience. 

4. We believe that the gifted child needs 
affection, understanding, acceptance, se- 
curity, and the opportunity for creative 
expression. 

. We believe that the gifted child should 
be identified early in his life. 

6. We believe that classroom teachers 
should be alert to the many worth- 
while channels through which all chil- 
dren, especially gifted children, can 
experience self-expression. 

7. We believe that teachers should be en- 
couraged to conduct sound experiments 
with all children, especially the gifted. 

8. We believe that when special aptitudes 
of gifted children are recognized, pro- 
vision should be made for their con- 
tinued growth and development in order 
to benefit society. 

. We believe that gifted children enjoy 
functional drill as do other children. 
10. We believe that the home, the school, 
the church, and the community must 
work together so that provision will 
be made for the gifted child's fullest 

growth. 

11. We believe that our creed is a workable 
philosophy when (a) there are relatively 
small classes; (b) groupings are based 
upon friendship and special interest 
and abilities; (c) there is a variety of 
materials; (d) there is a library with a 
large number and wide selection of 
books; (e) there is fine rapport be- 
tween the pupils and the teacher; (f) 
the work is planned in large units—a 
good method for gifted children because 
of their longer interest span. 


Identifying the gifted.—Phase II dealt 
with the role of the teacher in identifying 
the gifted child. From this study the 
participants were able to determine what 


e 


e 


kind of information about the child was 
needed; how to evaluate his intellectual 
superiority; how to understand him and 
help him with his personal and mental 
traits; how to analyze and cater to his 
interests and special talents; how to un- 
derstand and appraise his attitudes and 
values; and how best to study the results 
of the measurement of his intelligence, 
achievement, aptitudes, and personality. 

Enriching the curriculum.—Phase Ul 
consisted in analyzing ways in which the 
curriculum for the gifted child might be 
enriched through a greater variety of 
activities and materials. Particular at- 
tention was given to providing increased 
opportunities for creative expression and 
independent study along lines of special 
interests. At this point several gifted 
children were invited to the group meet- 
ings, and their advice was sought con- 
cerning ways in which their teachers 
and the school program could be more 
helpful to them. 

Analysis of local resources for enrich- 
ment—The fourth and final workshop 
phase consisted in an exhaustive analysis 
of the community and regional resources 
available for the enrichment of the edu- 
cation of the gifted child. These re- 
sources included such areas of study as 
transportation, industry, art, music, liter- 
ature, drama, small business, wild life, 
politics, architecture, geography, geol- 
ogy, journalism, communications, engi- 
neering, and photography. 

This phase of the workshop program 
served to bridge a long-existing gap be- 
tween the schools and a multiplicity of 
community agencies, organizations, and 
individuals. A more effective public re- 
Jations medium cannot be imagined. 
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Reporting on findings.—At the comple- 
tion of the workshop a booklet was com- 
piled, indicating the findings, ideas, and 
techniques discovered by the group. This 
booklet, distributed throughout the 
school district and mailed to each school 
system in the state, served to give the 
teachers workable resource material and 
to ignite a similar spark of endeavor in 
other communities. 

In-service implementation.—From the 
beginning of the following school year to 
January 15, members of the group ex- 
perimented in their own classrooms with 
applications of the learning products of 
their summer workshop. The supervisor 
visited each teacher regularly, and the 
entire group met together several times 
to evaluate their work. At a final meet- 
ing a list was compiled of all the suc- 
cessfully used materials and techniques. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Herein lies a simple workable plan for 
studying the problems of gifted children 
and for establishing a program which 
will more effectively meet their specific 
needs. It provides a medium for using 
group energies to bring about common 
understandings in an area of study all 
too often neglected. 

In the case of the group. described, a 
reciprocity arrangement was made with 
the other teacher-education institutions 
in the state for transfer of credit received 
from the workshop and the additional 
feld work. Other school systems within 
the state are now following this ap- 
proach. It is hoped that school systems 
which have not yet faced up to the 
importance of this type of study will 
soon be moved to do so. 
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392. GLENNON, ViNcENT J. (editor and 
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tion II. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse Uni- 
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A series of papers delivered at the Second 
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393. Graver, P. A. “Procedural Levels in 
Evaluating Educational Curricula,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XLIX (October, 
1955), 148-47. 
Identifies and examines three types of evalu- 
ation levels commonly used in appraising 
educational curriculums. 


394. Harnus, Pickens E. “The Unseen Cur- 
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tional Leadership, XIV (March, 1956), 344- 
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L, EsrvAN, FRANK J., and EBERMAN, PAUL 
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Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. xiv--474. 
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breadth and continuity of elementary-school 
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the reader with the concept of the elementary 
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educating children in a demanding and 
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to examine and critically analyze present ele- 
mentary-school practices as they now exist 
in the different kinds of school programs 
and in the many important curriculum areas; 
and (5) to consider as honestly and con- 
structively as possible what this analysis 
means for the future. 


396, KoorMaN, G. Roserr. "New Devel- 

opments in the Curriculum," School Execu- 

tive, LXXV (January, 1956), 89-90. 
Identifies trends in curriculum-improvement 
programs at various levels. 


397. Lurry, Luome L. “Core-Program De- 
velopment through Action Research,” School 
Review, LXIII (December, 1955), 469-76. 


Discusses the nature and extent of the core 


zons, XXXIII (Spring, 


Content,” 


second Annual Sci 
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program and the efforts of the Prince 
George's County (Maryland) school system 
to extend and improve the program through 
inaugurating an ongoing program of action 
research. 


398. McCreLLAN, James E. “Knowledge 

and the Curriculum,” Teachers College 

Record, LVII (March, 1956), 410-18. 
Differentiates between two meanings of 
knowledge with implications for pro lems 
of curriculum construction and considers (1) 
knowledge of first principles as providing 
structure to the curriculum, (2) the basic 
disciplines as ways of organizing propositional 
knowledge, and (8) cognitive action as a 
basis for curriculum construction. 


899. Mur, Auice. “The School Curriculum 
in a Changing Culture,” Educational Hori- 
1955), 151-54. 
(Condensed in Education Digest, XXI [No- 
vember, 1955], 21-23.) 
Offers suggestions for developing school 
curriculums which are fluid 2 responsive 
to changes in the culture. 


400. ML, Avice. “A View of Curriculum 
Educational Leadership, XIV 
(March, 1956), 337-40. 
Contends that practices in selecting and or- 
ganizing curriculum content may well be 
judged by the extent to which these prac- 
tices reflect concern for an over-all objective 
of developing thinking-feeling-acting people. 


401. NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMISSION FOR 
THE Puso Scuoors. What Should Our 


Schools Accomplish? A Guide to Goals and 
Curriculum in the Public Schools. Working 


Guide No. 5. New York: National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, 1955. Pp. 84. 


Designed to help interested citizens answer 
the question: "What should our schools ac- 
complish-and how?" 


402. Sann, OLE. "Suggested Tasks To Be 


Done in Impioviog Me Curriculum,” Forty- 
olmen's Week Proceed- 
ings, pp. 117-20. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Bulletin, Vol. LVI, No. 3. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1955. 
Identifies tasks related to objectives, the selec- 
tion of learning experiences, the organization 
of learning experiences, evaluation, working 
together, and the research process. 
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408. Wiixinson, D. H. “The Three R’s and 
Progressive Education,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, XXXII (September, 1955), 189-44, 
150. 
Maintains that educational practice has never 
departed from the pa “fundamental 
skills” in classroom teaching, nor have the 
public schools accepted the essence of prag- 
matism at the operational level. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 


404. Dary, RoNAr» P. "Pupil-Teacher Plan- 
ning," Letters to Supervisors, Series 9, No. 
2. Albany, New York: University of the 
State of New York, 1955. (Condensed in 
Education Digest, XXI [December, 1955], 
38-39.) 

Shows how pupil-teacher planning can func- 

tion within the framework of the curriculum 

and of a well-planned instructional program. 


405. DrLowc, Artaur R. “Emotional Ef- 
fects of Elementary School Testing," Under- 
standing the Child, XXIV (October, 1955), 
108-7. 
Describes a study which investigated the 
need for carefully conducted research into 
i effects fen’ ee on oa character 
and personali leve. ent of elementary- 
school rr id a 


406. Durrett, Donatp D., and SAVIGNONE, 
Leonarp J. “Classroom Enrichment through 
Pupil Specialties,” Journal of Education, 
CXXXVIII (February, 1956), 1-31. 
Reports an experiment with 850 middle- 
grade children which sought to explore op- 
portunities for growth in learning beyond the 
usual assignments in subject-matter fields. 


407. FosHav, Artaun W. “Choice of Con- 
tent," Educational Leadership, XIV (March, 
1956), 840-48. 
Makes suggestions for an attempt to derive 
curriculum content from assertions about the 
nature of man and speculates upon research 
which might emerge. 


408. Goopyxooxrz, Bess. “A Report on Re- 

port Cards,” National Parent-Teacher, L 

(October, 1955), 11-18, 37. (Condensed in 

ae Digest, XXI [December, 1955], 
Describes many ways by which parents can 
see and hear what is going on at school and 
what part their own child has in it. 


October, 1956 


409. Harar, Henry. "The Use of Free 

and Inexpensive Learning Materials in the 

Classroom," School Review, LXIII (Octo- 

ber, 1955), 378-83. ; 
Offers criteria deemed helpful to the teacher 
in the selection of materials for use in the 
classroom. 


410. Hooper, Laura. “The Child, the Cur- 
riculum, and the World of Materials,” Child- 
hood Education, XXXI (May, 1955), 443- 
45. 
Discusses ways of helping children find and 
use tools and materials that best fit their 


purposes. 


411. HonknHErm«Em, Patricia A. (editor). 
"Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials.” Randolph, Wisconsin: 
Educators Progress Service, 1955 (twelfth 
edition). Pp. xiv+816 (processed). 
This annual compilation lists 1,207 items, of 
which 528 are new. 


419. Jounson, Eart S. "Field Trips and 
the Development of Intellectual Skills," So- 
cial Education, XX (March, 1956), 120-22, 
127. 
Examines the relation between the field trip 
and the development of intellectual skills in 
the context suggested by the distinction be- 
tween “acquaintance with” and “knowledge 
about.” 


418. Jones, James J. “Recent Trends in 

Promotional Theory,” Progressive Educa- 

tion, XXXIII (January, 1956), 5-6, 15. 
Summarizes recent research in promotional 
theory and practice, identifies current trends 
in promotion and nonpromotion, and offers 
recommendations for study. 


414. KLAUSMEIER, HERBERT J.; DRESDEN, 
KATHARINE.; Davis, Heren C.; and Wit- 
TICH, WALTER A. Teac in the Elemen- 
tary School. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1956. Pp. xvi+614. 
A textbook on teaching presented in terms 
of specific action as experienced by teachers 
and children in classrooms. 


415. Loomis, Mary JANE. “Confusions con- - 

cerning Unit Teaching,” Childhood Educa- 

tion, XXXII (December, 1955), 171-74. 
Enumerates several of the common con- 
fusions about unit-teaching and endeavors 
to appraise these in terms of d: ic learner 
involvement in all aspects of the process. 


416. McAvtay, J. D. “Using Free and In- 
expensive Materials,” Social Education, XX 
(April, 1956), 163-64. 
Offers ten suggestions for helping the child 
to select and evaluate materials for use in 
problem-solving. 


417. McDowwELL, KewwETH A. “A Dual 
Mark for Reporting Pupil Subject Accom- 
plishment,” American School Board Journal, 
CXXXI (August, 1955), 19-20. 
Describes a marking system which desig- 
nates both individual progress and relative 
achievement in subject-matter areas. 


418. Mansuatt, Roserr D. “A Bibliog- 
raphy of Bibliographies of Instructional 
‘Aids to Learning.” Curriculum Bulletin No. 
57. Eugene, Oregon: School of Education, 
University of Oregon, 1955 (fifth revision). 
Pp. 42 (processed). 
Assembles and classifies, under thirty-two 
headings, lists of sources of free or inex- 
pensive materials deemed useful in the class- 
room. 


419. Meyer, CHAnLorrE. "The Role of the 
Textbook in the Elementary Curriculum," 
` Instructor, LXV (March, 1956), 14-16. 
Considers the part played by the textbooks 
commonly found in elementary-school class- 
rooms. 


420. Mover, Haverty O. “A Word about 
Field Trips,” Social Education, XX (January, 
1956), 19-20. 
Presents Hi seat to 
and pupils for preparing 
educational purposes. 


arents, teachers, 
or field trips for 


491. NATIONAL CrrrzENS COMMISSION FOR 
THE PusLric ScHoors. How Good Are Our 
Teaching Materials? A Guide to Under- 
standing and Improvement. Working Guide 
No. 8. New York: National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools, 1956. Pp. 95. 
A working guide designed to help interested 
citizens inform themselves about the text- 
books and other instructional materials used 
in their local classrooms. 


499. Orro, HENRY J., CONDON, Mintz L., 
James, EDWARD W., Orson, WALDEMAR, 
and Weser, RoserT A. Class Size Factors 
in Elementary Schools. Bureau of Labora- 
tory Schools Publication No. 4, Austin, 
Texas: University of Texas, 1954. Pp. viii-- 
178. 
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Summarizes the major findings of four doc- 
toral dissertations which were planned as a 
“team approach” to a comprehensive look 
at existing conditions and practices in fifty 
small and fifty large el lementary-school 
classes. 


498. Pret, J. C. "The Ubiquitous Unit,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, XXXVII (December, 
1955), 119-21. 
Believes that units are types of organization, 
or reorganization, of the curriculum which 
seek to secure better educational results than 
the more traditional educational procedures 
have obtained. 


494. Roruney, Jonn W. M. Evaluating 
and Reporting Pupil Progress. What Re- 
search Says to the Teacher Series, No. 7. 
Washington: Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educational 
Research Association of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1955. Pp. 34. 

Considers the strong points, as well as the 

limitations, of commonly used techniques for 

evaluating and reporting pupil progress. 


495. SHANE, Haron G. “Sweep of Change 
in Classroom Practice,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXXVII (January, 1956), 184-88. 
Charts the sweep and direction of ances 
in classroom practices oyer the past five 
decades. 


426. SHARP, GEORGE. “Curriculum Devel- 
opment as Re-education,” Forty-second An- 
nual Schoolmen's Week Proceedings, pp. 
100-108. University of Pennsylvania Bulle, 
tin, Vol. LVI, No. 3. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1955. 
Maintains that “re-education” is neither edu- 
cation nor Pr EU but that it uses 
indirect methods to help people solve prob- 
lems for themselves. 


497. Srranc, Ruts. Guided Study and 
Homework. What Research Says to the 
Teacher Series, No. 8. Washington: De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion of the National Education Association, 
1955. Pp. 33. 
Explores the literature on homework and 
directed study. Considers such questions as: 
"What is effective study?" "What methods 
are confirmed by research on learning?” 
“What methods do students usually use?” 
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428. Teaching Children Who Move with 
the Crops: Report and Recommendations 
of the Fresno County Project, the Educa- 
tional Program for Migrant Children. Fres- 
no, California: Fresno County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, 1955. Pp. 95. 

Presents materials useful for teachers of the 

children of migrant workers. 


499. Unrrep STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
Research Relating to Children—An Inven- 
tory of Studies in Pere Reported Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955—November 30, 1955, to the 
Clearing House for Research in Child Life, 
Children's Bureau Bulletin II, Supplement 
4. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1956. Pp. iv+-176. 
Continues the reporting of studies be; 
in December, 1948. Categories are as fol- 
lows: "Pregnancy and the Newborn," 
"Growth and Development" "Mental 
Health and Emotional Disorders," "Physical 
Health and Disease, "Education," and 
"Social, Economic and Cultural Factors." 


430. WESTERMARK, Tory I., and BURTON, 
WirLiAM H. "Failure or Promotion." Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 152. Eugene, Oregon: 
School of Education, University of Oregon, 
1955. Pp. 11 (processed). 
Contains a few summary remarks on the 
definition of failure and the principles in- 
volved and presents a section devoted to the 
facts about the effects of failure, retardation, 
and promotion. 


431. "What about Combination Grades? 

A Compilation, Childhood Education, 

XXXII (December, 1955), 187-88. 
Presents representative replies from teachers 
in service to the question of the wisdom of 
combining grades and of the difficulties en- 
countered in teaching combined groups. 


432. WozrNcnarr, Maran. “The Teach- 
ers Personality," Progressive Education, 
XXXIII (January, 1956), 7-9. 
Examines the research literature on the 
role that a teacher's personality plays in 
the learning process. 


SUPERVISION 


438. BARTHOLOMEW, WiLLiAM. “The Place 
of Demonstration in Supervision,” National 
Elementary Principal, XXXV (September, 
1955), 189-992. 


October, 1956 


Considers the place of demonstration less 
aided by check lists and follow-up disc 
sions, as means for effecting improvem: 
of instruction. 


434. BuckLaND, R. V. "Supervision: Fan: 
fare or Welfare," Kentucky School Jou 
XXXIV (January, 1956), 16. 
Describes eight characteristics of a gi 
state-wide supervisory program. 


435. Caverty, Ernesr R. "In-servic 
Training: Its Value, Content, and Recogni 
tion,” Forty-second Annual Schoolmen's 
Week Proceedings, pp. 44-47. Universit 
of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. LVI, No. 8. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvanii 
Press, 1955. 

Sketches in broad perspective the value: 

content, and recognition of in-service train: 

ing for effecting instructional improvement, 


436. Crank, D. O. “How Can We Get Su- 
pervisors?” Ohio Schools, XXXIII (October, 
1955), 19, 30. 
Discusses ways of implementing the instruc- 
tional program through proper utilization ol 
supervisory staff. 


437. Counter, Kenneru C. "Helping the 
Beginning Teacher,” National Elementary 
Principal, XXXV (October, 1955), 27-29. 
Considers several ways of rendering direct, 
immediate assistance to newcomers to th 
teaching profession. l 


438. Dıckey, Franx G. “Who Profits from 
Good Supervision and Why,” Forty-second 
Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, pp: 
120-27. University of Pennsylvania Bulle- 
tin, Vol. LVI, No. 8. Philadelphia: Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1955. 
Declares that the benefits of good supervi- 
sion will depend entirely upon the super- 
visors willingness and ability to work effec- 
tively with others and to bring forth their 
best efforts. 


439. "Evaluating the Instructional Pro- 
gram," National Elementary Principal, 
XXXV (December, 1955), 9-35. 
Contains a series of articles: (1) "The Prin- 
cipal’s Role in Evaluation,” (2) “As & 
Parent,” (3) "Let's Evaluate,” (4) “How 
To Make Visits Profitable to Teachers,” 
(5) “Using Tests for Evaluation,” and (6) 
“Good Teaching—How Does It Look?” 


440. FnawsETR, JANE. Supervision in Rural 
Schools: A Report of Beliefs and Practices. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1955, No. 11, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1955. Pp. vi--44. 
Reports the beliefs of many educators about 
the kind of supervision or leadership that is 
most effective, the guiding principles which 
they consider most important, and some prac- 
tices which illustrate the principles. 


441. Hastincs, Ricnarpson. “Supervising 
Teachers,” Adult Leadership, IV (October, 
1955), 21-23. 
‘Advances suggestions deemed helpful in 
effecting instructional improvement through 
supervisory service. 


442. Lewis, Gertrupe M. “City Super- 
visors Discuss Educational Problems,” 
School Life, XXXVII (May, 1955), 114-15, 
125. 


Discusses ways of co-ordinating supervisory 
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practices on a system-wide basis in large 
city systems. 


443. Mincux, Benjamin. “Simple Ways To 
Lose and Confuse New Teachers,” Nation- 
al Elementary Principal, XXXV (October, 
1955), 32-34. 
Depicts situations wherein school personnel 
knowingly and unknowingly aggravate the 
teacher-shortage situation. 


444. Ratus, Louis E. “What Is Teaching?” 
Educational Leadership, XIII (December, 
1955), 146-49. 
Lists some of the functions of teaching and 
indicates the relation of learning to values, 
thinking, and competency. 


445. WOLFE, JoseemmE B. “What Makes 
a Good Teacher?” School Executive, LXXV 
(October, 1955), 60-62. 

Outlines procedures utilized in setting up a 


program of teacher participation in se lection 
of staff. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 
Reviews and Book Notes 


Joun A. Banrkv, Administration as Educa- 
tional Leadership. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1956. Pp. 
256. $4.75. 

Pestilence may be abroad in the field of 
educational administration but certainly not 
famine. One looks forward to the many 
books in this field with a sort of sadistic an- 
ticipation, opening the covers, perusing the 
tables of contents, and deciding the cate- 
gory into which each falls. Is it a description 
of governmental relationships? Is it an ency- 
clopedia of education? Is it that practical 
book of do's and don't's for the “busy” ad- 
ministrator? Or is it the democracy-in-action 
discussion of group procedures in adminis- 
tration? Only occasionally does one feel that 
a volume really comes to grips with the field 
of administration. Such a book is Bartky's 
Administration as Educational Leadership. 

Here is a vital addition to scholarly at- 
tempts to define the theory and practice of 
administration. Its organization is simple 
and meaningful. In the first half the author 
builds up, from many sources and many 
fields, a theoretical framework for the skills, 
values, and concepts associated with the 
leadership role of the administrator. In the 
second half the author shows how this 
theory is applied in various situations. In 
his presentation Bartky uses research find- 
ings where appropriate and yet does not 
avoid logical and systematic thinking—an 
area sometimes forgotten in an overemphasis 
on the experimental approach. 

At the outset the book presents the reader 
with various attempts to get at the meaning 
of leadership. Helpful ideas are included 
from Christ, Plato, Socrates, Napoleon, 
Locke, Nietzsche, Dewey, Carl Rogers, and 
Kimball Wiles. Chapter ii views the psy- 
chology and philosophy of leadership from 
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the viewpoint of the individual who is to 
receive leadership. C. I. Barnard and Gulick 
and Urwick provide the sources for a chap: 
ter on administrative organization. Chapte 
iv takes a sociological and anthropological 
look at leadership in its cultural perspecti 
—a theme which might well be developed 
further at another time. 

The next three chapters deal with the be 
havior of the administrator. Chapter v des 
scribes the important abilities of makin; 
and executing decisions. Chapter vi looks 
various approaches to an understanding of 
"The Dynamics of Organization," namely; 
the analytical, interactional, psychoanalyt 
ical, sociometric, and field approaches. The 
reader, unless a wellinformed student in 
this field, leaves chapter vi somewhat cone 
fused as to what he should derive from 
Chapter vii is an adequate discussion of 
the communication process. 

Chapter viii, “Democratic Educational 
Leadership," should be singled out for spe 
cial mention in this election year. A realistic 
understanding of the term "democratic" is 
refreshing after some of the high-sounding 
language that one finds in too much of educ 
cational literature overstressing the so-calle 
“grass-roots democracy" and "satisfaction- 
of-needs” approach. There will be some who. 
will disagree with Bartky when he says 
that democratic leadership does not always 
imply knowledge of goals and participation: 


Chapter ix covers the problem of the ad- 
ministrator in dealing with nonconformists: 
Chapter x attempts to combine the contri- 
butions of previous chapters into statements 
of "Leadership Strategy and Tactics." As & 
final comment on Part One, it must be ob: 


served that Bartky has failed to deal with 
some of the most recent research in leader- 
ship under the auspices of the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration. 

Although Bartky calls Part Two “Practice,” 
the practice is not isolated from theory but 
is the situational application of theory. 
Chapter xi looks at the sources of failure 
and success in leadership. Chapters xii, xiii, 
and xiv deal with the superintendent and 
his board, his staff, and his community, re- 
spectively. Chapters xv, xvi, and xvii con- 
sider the principal and the children, the 
community, and the teachers. Chapter xv 
presents an extremely interesting case study 
fraught with implications for administra- 
tion, but, surely, when nineteen pages are 
devoted to a single case, it might have been 
more universally applicable. Chapter xviii 
deals with “The Supervisor as a Leader,” 
an area to which Bartky is no. stranger. 
Chapter xix is concerned with “The Teacher 
as a Leader,” and the final chapter faces 
the problem of the book-the definition of 
educational leadership. 

This will not be the end of books on ad- 
ministration, but, if more writers would 
ponder as honestly as Bartky has done that 
“the last word on leadership depends on the 
answer to the riddle of the universe" (p. 
950), there might be fewer first and last 
words on educational administration. 


STANLEY J. Heywoop 


Coe College 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


James A, Fitzceratp and PATRICIA G. 
Frrzcemarp, Methods and Curricula 
in Elementary Education. Milwaukee 
11: Bruce Publishing Co., 1955. Pp. 
xiv-I-599. $5.50. 

Trends showing growth of understanding 
and co-operation between public and church 
schools have become increasingly observ- 
able during recent years. Pupils of public 
and church schools have competed and co- 
operated in athletic, civic, and cultural en- 
terprises; staff members of both types of 
schools have worked together in national 
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and state organizations and on professional 
committees and workshops; and each sys- 
tem has acknowledged and borrowed from 
what it has regarded as promising policies 
and practices of the other. Concrete evi- 
dence of the extension of this trend of re- 
ciprocal understanding and appreciation is 
found in the pioneering effort of the authors 
of the book here reviewed to present a com- 
mon approach to curriculum-instructional 
problems in public and church elementary 
schools. 

‘The content of the book extends through 
sixteen chapters, the first of which presents 
the aims and objectives of living and edu- 
cation, Chapter ii deals with knowledge of 
children and chapter iii with teacher train- 
ing. The next two chapters are concerned 
with planning and developing elementary- 
school curriculums, and the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth chapters treat the language arts, 
with special emphasis on reading. Aspects 
of curriculum and instruction, including 
unit techniques, individualization of instruc- 
tion, and acquisition of information and 
skills, are treated in chapters ix-xiv, and 
ways of evaluation and improving instruc- 
tion through testing form the content of the 
two final chapters. A preface and a table 
of contents precede, and a subject bibliog- 
raphy and the index follow, the main con- 
tent. Tables and charts are moderately dis- 
tributed throughout the book. Each chap- 
ter concludes with a summary, a list of 
problems and activities, and a bibliography 
stressing research findings. 

In discussing aims and objectives, the 
authors stress knowing, loving, and serving 
God as the ultimate aim of education and 
“worthy home membership," "love of neigh- 
bor," *good citizenship," "knowledge of our 
cultural heritage,” and “a wholesome phi- 
losophy of life” as major objectives of life 
and education. There are also contributory 
objectives and purposes—good character 
traits, right attitudes, worthy leisure activi- 
ties, fundamental skills, proficiency in think- 
ing, health habits, environmental factors, 
and willingness to work-in which the 
child’s development must be guided. Though 
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these objectives may appear complex and 
possibly difficult to co-ordinate, the book 
achieves notable results, through graphic 
designs, illustrative materials, and clear-cut 
explanations, in realizing its goal to show 
curriculum-planning procedure that "em- 
phasizes units, integration, and action rather 
than compartmentalization, fragmentation, 
and passivity" (p. 157). 

A gratifying characteristic of this volume 
on elementary-school methods and curric- 
ulum is the comprehensive yet economical 
way in which the significant developments 
in each topic are described and appraised. 
An especially satisfying chapter deals with 
“knowing children and guiding them,” 
which makes effective use of discoveries 
respecting children’s growth and includes 
constructive suggestions on dealing with 
such practical matters as developing self- 
discipline in pupils and challenging gifted 
pupils. Other outstanding chapters are 
those concerned with teaching as a profes- 
sion, planning the elementary-school cur- 
riculum, unit technique, and evaluation. 

It is difficult to criticize a book which 
exemplifies such a sincere attack on the 
frontier problem of synthesizing the aims 
and practices of public and church schools, 
but the authors, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, would have been justified in plac- 
ing greater stress on items uniquely ad- 
vantageous to parochial schools. They might, 
for example, have illustrated more fully 
the marked opportunities which the school’s 
ties with the church and its varied services 
and facilities make possible in wholesome 
curriculum activities, in pupils’ era- 
tion with the teaching stall and Y 
access to, and relations with, parents. It is 
recognized, however, that the desire to 
achieve impartiality and balance may have 
caused the writers to lean backward in re- 
spect to these items. 

Methods and Curricula in Elementary 
Education performs a distinctive service in 
making clear the aims and objectives of 
Roman Catholic elementary schools and 
the curriculum and instructional resources, 
secular as well as religious, which can be 
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brought to bear in realizing these objec- 
tives. Use of the book should assist teachers 
in Catholic schools to make their teaching 
more purposeful and effectual; it should 
enable other educational workers better to 
understand the objectives and instructional 
approaches of a school system that has long 
carried, in harmonious relationship with 
public schools, a large share of the educa- 
tion of American children. Administrators, 
supervisors, and classroom teachers should 
find this volume of marked assistance in 
classwork and in-service training, and insti- 
tutions having teacher-training programs 
should find it serviceable for curriculum 
and instruction courses at both undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels. 

PauL R. PIERCE 
Purdue University 


Childhood in Contemporary Cultures. Edi- 
ted by MarcareT MEAD and MARTHA 
Wo .rFensTEIN. Chicago 37: University 
of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. xii--474. 
$7.50 

The contemporary cultures referred to in 
the title of this book are represented by one 
“primitive” society (Bali), seven Western 
societies or cultural groups, and a descrip- 
tion of a Chinese children’s story. Twelve of 
the twenty-six chapters are written or co- 
authored by the editors; twelve other con- 
tributors, including Erik Erikson, Ruth 
Benedict, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Rhoda 
Métraux, and David Riesman, are repre- 
sented in the remaining sections. 

The volume is organized in eight parts: 
an introduction, a series of observational 
studies, essays on child-rearing literature, 
fantasies for and about children, children's 
imaginative productions, interviews with par- 
ents and children, clinical studies, and an 
epilogue. The sections are uneven in amount 
and in range of material, and the headings 
themselves do not always indicate accurately 
the material subsumed. 

Little attempt is made to offer scientfic 
(in the provincial sense of the word) data. 
Although two chapters do report "experi- 


mental” findings, it is the purpose of the 
book to present theoretically oriented in- 
sights based on observation and experience 
of clinically and anthropologically trained 
professionals. The result is one of the most 
stimulating publications on this topic in the 
past decade. 

Most of the chapters deal with Western 
culture. In view of the astonishingly sparse 
literature on childhood in contemporary 
European societies, this is a most fortunate 
disproportion. Unlike the typical “cross-cul- 
tural” comparisons, which offer a contrast 
of child-rearing practices between two cul- 
tures so divergent that differences in the 
socialization processes are fused with strik- 
ing cultural dissimilarities, Childhood in 
Contemporary Cultures presents differences 
in child-rearing techniques and attitudes 
between societies that hold in common much 
of the tradition of Western industrial civili- 
zation. Thus, when Wolfenstein describes 
interaction between French parents and their 
children in a public park setting, it is the 
interaction rather than the behavior setting 
that contrasts with American styles of child- 
rearing, 

The sections dealing with childhood in 
other nations permit an increased perspec- 
tive on child-rearing practices in the United 
States. This perspective is supplemented by 
a review of part of the literature dealing 
with child-rearing advice to parents. The 
past (and present) confusion in the science 
of child-rearing in this country is dramati- 
cally presented through a summary of the 
variety and change in child-rearing theory. 
The change of theory and of advice to par- 
ents is related to underlying assumptions 
and images about children and morality in 
the broader American culture. This chapter 
alone is worth the price of the book and 
should induce additional humility in profes- 
sional child-rearing advisers. 


Rosert D. Hess 
University of Chicago 


Hanne J. Hicks, Administrative Leadership 
in the Elementary School. New York 
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10: Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. xii+- 
456. $5.00. 

The book Administrative Leadership in 
the Elementary School, by Professor Hanne 
J. Hicks, of the School of Education of Indi- 
ana University, was written to serve students 
of elementary-school administration. It is or- 
ganized in seven parts: “The Role of the 
Educational Leader,” “Purposes and Func- 
tions of the School,” “Improving the Organi- 
zation and Management of the School,” 
“Improving the Curriculum of the School,” 
“Improving the Services of the School,” 
“Improving Professional Relationships in the 
School,” and “Evaluating the Effectiveness 
of the School.” 

Professor Hicks has written a good expo- 
sition of the basic issues in administration 
for the elementary-school principal. The 
charts prepared by Geray Howard are a 
somewhat unusual contribution, in that they 
graphically describe situations that should 
help the reader to envision, in another di- 
mension, relationships between functions, 
services, and people. 

The discussion of each major topic and 
subtopic is well balanced and thorough. Ref- 
erences are made within each chapter to 
standard sources of educational literature. 
At the end of each chapter there is an ade- 
quate listing of references for further read- 
ing. Professor Hicks, in the Preface, states 
that the “content covers all the major facets 
of the elementary-school program and an- 
swers the ‘why,’ ‘what,’ and how. ” In chap- 
ter vi, “Formulating the Program of the 
School,” one could wish that Professor Hicks 
might have dealt more realistically with the 
increasing emphasis on the role of state leg- 
islation relating to the subject matter and 
program of our elementary schools. In the 
discussion of lunchroom facilities for ele- 
mentary schools, there is a need for more 
concern with the philosophy behind provi- 
sions for lunch facilities in lower schools 
and the psychological impact of these prac- 
tices on the child and his relations with his 
home. These illustrations represent a rela- 
tively few places where a reader could ques- 
tion the adequacy of treatment of a topic. 
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The why and what are well done. 

The most obvious weakness of this text- 
book relates to the how. If the book is to be 
helpful for those who have had no experi- 
ence in elementary-school administration, as 
well as for students who have had experi- 
ence, there are relatively few practical illus- 
trations within the body of each chapter that 
illustrate how a particular person or teach- 
ing staff in a particular place solved the 
problem being described. At the end of 
each chapter are lists of “Action Suggestions 
for the Principal.” Typical of these are the 
following: “Demonstrate a genuine faith in 
members of the staff” (p. 165), and “Glam- 
orize wholesome living in all constructive 
ways” (p. 287). For the student of edu- 
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cational administration or the teacher 
such a student, what do these mean, and 
what can be done about them? It appears 
to the reviewer that more help could have 
been given at this point by stating a prob- 
lem in a particular situation and suggesting 
that the student develop a possible solution. 

Professor Hicks has provided us with a 
good book on educational administration for 
the elementary-school level that should be 
read by those who want a comprehensive 
statement of the role of the elementary 
school and of its administrator in a modern 
setting. 

O. M. Cau 
Community Consolidated Schools 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Scummpr, Louis G. Two-Year Evaluation 
of the Internship in Guidance Pro- 
gram at Indiana University. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XXXII, No. 2. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, Division of Research 
and Field Services, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1956. Pp. 68. $1.00. 

Selection and Guidance of Gifted Students 
for National Survival. A Report of the 
Twentieth Educational Conference, 
New York City, October 27-28, 1955, 
held under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Edited by 
ARTHUR E. Traxter. Washington 6: 
American Council on Education, 1956. 
Pp. viii4-166. $1.75. 

Stuart, Frances R. Classroom Activities. 
The Classroom Teacher Series in 
Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, No. 2. Washington 6: 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, 1956. 
Pp. 64. $1.00. 

Textbooks in Print: The American Educa- 
tional Catalog, 1956. An Author and 
Title Index to Elementary, Junior and 
Senior High School Books Classified 
by Subject with Suplementary Readers 
and Pedagogical Books, Revised to 


January 1956. Compiled at the 
of Publishers’ Weekly from Data Fi 
nished by the Publishers. New Yo 
36: R. R. Bowker Co., 1956. Pp. 280, 
$1.00 (cash with order). 

TuonpE, Louis P., LeFever, D. WELTY, 
and Nastunp, RoBEnr A. Teacher’ 


cago 10: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 48. $0.35. 

UNITED STATES VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS 
IN COOPERATION WITH UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF 
Lamon Srartistıcs. Employment Out- 
look in Skilled Electrical and Electronic 
Occupations. Prepared by the Burrau 
OF LABOR STATISTICS, UNITED STATES 


Printing Office, 1955. Pp. vi+-52. $0.40. 

UNITED STATES VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS: 
IN COOPERATION WITH UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF 
Lasor SraTITICS. VA Pamphlets, 
“Educational Requirements for Em- 
ployment"—7-8.1, Of Actuaries, pp. 
vi+14; 7-8.2, Of Biological Scientists, 
pP. iv+22; 7-8.3, Of Chemists, pp. 
iv+12; 7-8.4, Of Economists, pp. ivt 
12; 7-8.5, Of Geologists, pp. iv+1% 
7-8.6, Of Geophysicists, pp. iv-+10; 
7-8.7, Of Physicists, pp. iv+12; 7-8.8, 
Of Sociologists, pp. iv+-12; 7-8.9, Of 
Statisticians, pp. iv--8. Prepared by the 
Bureau or LABOR STATISTICS, UNITED 
States DEPARTMENT oF Lagor. Wash- 
ington 25: Government Printing Office, 
1955. $0.15 each. 
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Values in Fall Testing 


When children are new to the teacher, concurrent achievement and mental 
ability testing gives her important information. Each pupil's achievement can 
be compared with his measured capacity to achieve. Results of such early testing 
can be used to advantage throughout the year. 


Stanford Achievement Test, the standard of excellence, dependably identifies 
pupils who need help in specific subject areas. Four correlated batteries yield 
comparable results at all grade levels from 2 to 9. Five equivalent forms assure 
continuity. 


Otis Quick-Scoring Tests of Mental Ability combine valid and reliable measure- 
ment with extreme simplicity of administration and scoring. Available are 
Alpha Test for grades 1—4; Beta for grades 5-9; Gamma for high school—results 
on new forms are comparable with those of earlier forms. 


Write Division of Research and Test Service for further information E 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York = 
World Book Company 2196 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 = 
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DISTINGUISHED BOOKS ON READING 


MATURITY IN READING 


By WILLIAM S. GRAY and BERNICE ROGERS 


The first interpretive description of reading maturity 
based on an analysis of “the total personality." $5.00 


BASIC INSTRUCTION IN READING IN 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Edited by WILLIAM S. GRAY 


Penetrating discussions of the role and patterns of 
basic reading instruction, grouping of pupils, read- 
ing readiness, environments that stimulate pupil 
growth, materials and equipment for basic instruction, 
the development of basic skills, and reading in content 
fields. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 65 
Paper, $3.85 


ORAL ASPECTS OF READING 


Edited by HELEN M. ROBINSON 


The role of oral reading in the school program as 
considered in a collection of papers presented at the 
Eighteenth Annual Reading Conference held at the 
University of Chicago, Summer, 1955. Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 82 Paper, $3.50 


WHY PUPILS FAIL IN READING: A Study 
of Causes and Remedial Treatment 
By HELEN M. ROBINSON $4.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 
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wih MAGIC SLATE 
" Number Practice 


ARITHMETIC 


L 

SOREL We are proud to present this effective new learning de- 
vice which children easily understand and enjoy. Here are basic Number Facts at 
their finger tips in a colorful Magic Book, designed to be used over and over. Children 


this fun-method will leave pupils with a pleasant after-taste for arithmetic, You know 
how important getting rid of boredom and dull memory drills can be . . . to the child's 
entire future reaction to further mathematical training. 

IT'S LEARNING MAGIC! 


Write without a pencil. 
Erase without an eraser. 


sel 
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COMPLETE 
BOOKS: 

. 


ADDITION & 
SUBTRACTION 


. 
MULTIPLICATION 
& DIVISION 
[] 
FRACTIONS 
& DECIMALS 


STRATHMORE CO. 
Box 696, Aurora, Ill. QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 

Please send POSTPAID 1 to 6 doz. 20% off. 
...doz. Addition and Subtraction 6 to 12 doz. 25% off. 
doz. Multiplication and Division 1 to 5 gross 30% off. 
...doz. Fractions and Decimals 5 or more gross 35% off. 


Sample copy available on request 
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A.book of particular 


- Selected RONALD Books 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 
. in the Elementary School 


Hanne J. Hicks, Indiana University 


This newly published book clarifies) and 
strengthens the modern concept of educational 
leadership in today's elementary schools. Pro- 
vides a complete guide to the educational 
goals, criteria, purposes, and standards which 
continually’ concern’ the €lementary school 
principal. Discusses ways of improving school 
Organization, management, and curriculum. 


Health in the Elementary 


Herbert Walker, Columbia University 


Fully explains the role of the teacher in health 
education and welfare, Presents principles and 
practices of public health, discussing char- 
acteristics of the "normal healthy child’ and 
deviations from normal appearance and be- 
“havior. Covers conservation. of vision and 
hearing, control. of communicable diseases, 


interest to practicing art 
teachers, and teachers in training. Centering on 
Creative experience and the education of chil- 
dren, it lays a groundwork for ex; loring the 
basic problems of teaching art, Relating these + 
teaching problems to concepts of human be- 
havior in psychology, sociology, anthropol- 


In cach of its seven parts, the book deals with 
a fundamental leadershi 
lems have been formulated from findings of 
leading educators, from important research 
results in the ficld of elementary education; 
and from the author's long and varied experi- 
içnce. Specific ‘taction suggestions’ are carried 
at the end of cach chapter. 20 j//.; 456 bb. 45 


School 


emergency care, safety instruction, mental 
health, physical education, etc. Offers specific 
recommendations for the larger school system 
with well-organized health departments as 


~ well as for the smaller school with limited 


resources. 30 ills., tables; 228 pp. 4 


A Foundation for: Art Education 


Manuel Barkan, The Ohio State University 


ogy, cultural history, and Philosophy, the 
author interprets his findings in terms of prac- 
tical elementary and secondary school art 
education, "The book provides a new approach 
to the whole of art education and its fole in 
the further development of American culture. 
235 pp. n 
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. Book of Games 
for Boys and Girls 


Evelyne Borst. Shows teachers and recréa- 
tion leaders how to teach games and how to 
instill leadership qualities in children. Cavers 
tboth indoor and Playground activities; ins 
cludes many not requiring equipment. 
36 ills; 277 pp. J 


It’s Fun to Make Things 


Martha Parkhill end DorothySpaeth. Pro- 
Vides step-by-step instruction on how to cre- 
ate useful handicrafts from simple, inexpen- 
sive materials. Includes a-tua] size pattetns 
‘for all articles and phot jraphs of finished 
products. 158 ills:; 176 pp. 1325 
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Dances and Stories 
of the American Indian 


Bernard S. Mason: Tells the stoi 

cach of the 68 dances presented. p EEA 
Properties and costuming for the conduct of 
dances, and basic steps and body movements 
essential to recapturing the Indian ritual and 
routine. 112 ills., 28 plates; 269 pt- 5 


Rhythms for Children 


Mary S. Shafer. Provides 45 rhythms with 
appropriate music scores for usc in grades 
l and 2. Includes skips, walks, runs and 
jumps, as well as short stories to use as basis 
for dancing. Many rhythms include verses. 
45 music scores; 48 Dp. Paper cover. $1.25 
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WHO'S WHO FOR NOVEMBER 


* Authors of news notes and articles 


The news notes in this issue have been 
prepared by Hanorp B. DUNKEL, profes- 
sor of education at the University of Chi- 
cago. RAreH W. Tyrer, director of the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, Stanford, California, 
defines the peculiar role of the elemen- 
tary school and describes the relation of 
the school to other institutions that also 
contribute to the education of youth. 
Jean Smon, teacher of French in a 
secondary school in Paris, France, dis- 
cusses the UNESCO monograph, The 
Teaching of Reading’ and. Writing: An 
International Survey by William S. Gray, 
and considers its relevance to the teach- 
ing of reading in French-speaking coun- 
tries. LueLLA Corr, Berkeley, California, 
maintains that what is needed for the 
development of competent, legible hand- 
writing is careful imitation of a good 
model, practice without competition or 
pressure for speed, and ability to diag- 
nose one's own errors. VINCENT R. 
Rocers, assistant professor of education 
and director of the Intensive Teacher 
Training Program at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and James A. Smrru, associate pro- 
fessor of education and director of teach- 


er preparation at the same institution, 
describe a study designed to determine 
whether it is possible, in an emergency 
program for training teachers, to build 
desirable attitudes concerning children 
and teaching. Selected references in the 
various subjects have been prepared by: 
Miprep C. Lerron, assistant professor 
of education, University of Chicago; 
Dona V. Smrru, professor of education, 
University of Minnesota; James T. 
Moore, JR., associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky; Wittram 
H. Gray, professor of psychology, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas; Epna E. Ersen, professor of 
geography, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio; Kennetu J. Renace, associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Chi- 
cago; and KennetH D. Norserc, profes- 
sor of education and co-ordinator of 
audio-visual services, Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California. 


© Reviewers of books 

Bernard J. LoNsDpALE, consultant in 
elementary education, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, California. 
Heren Huus, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Henry Werrz, director of the Bureau 
of Testing and Guidance at Duke Uni- 
versity, will discuss guidance in the ele- 
mentary school. After defining guidance, 
he describes the steps which he considers 
essential to the provision of guidance for 
each child: diagnosing the child’s spe- 
cialized needs, establishing learning ex- 
periences to enable the child to acquire 
behavior essential to meeting these 
needs, and evaluating the outcomes of 
the learning experiences. RusseLL P. 
Knopp, associate professor of education 


at Florida State University, will suggest 
that the schools should involve parents 
in evaluating pupil behaviors. He de- 
scribes the purposes and means of eval- 
uating and gives pointers on ways of get- 
ting parents to evaluate behavior which 
cannot be observed in school. Ratru C. 
Preston, professor of education at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will report 
how German and American school chil- 
dren compare in knowledge of left and 
right and of the cardinal directions. 
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DISTINGUISHED BOOKS ON READING 


MATURITY IN READING 
By WILLIAM S. GRAY and BERNICE ROGERS 


The first interpretive description of reading maturity 
based on an analysis of “the total personality.” $5.00 


BASIC INSTRUCTION IN READING IN 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Edited by WILLIAM S, GRAY 


Penetrating discussions of the role and pattern: of 
basic reading instruction, grouping of pupils, read- 
ing readiness, environments that stimulate pupil 
growth, materials and equipment for basic instruction, 
the development of basic skills, and reading in content 
fields. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 65 
Paper, $3.85 


ORAL ASPECTS OF READING 


Edited by HELEN M. ROBINSON 


The role of oral reading in the school program as 
considered in a collection of papers presented at the 
Eighteenth Annual Reading Conference held at the 
University of Chicago, Summer, 1955. Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 82 Paper, $3.50 


WHY PUPILS FAIL IN READING: A Study 
of Causes and Remedial Treatment 
By HELEN M. ROBINSON $4.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 


The Elementary School 


By VIRGIL E. HERRICK, University of Wisconsin, JOHN I. GCODLAD, 
Emory University, FRANK J. ESTVAN and PAUL W. EBERM AN, both 
of University of Wisconsin. 


The book provides a thorough and logically presented study of the elementary 
school today. The authors examine first the major ideas underlying the study, 
the historical development of the elementary school, its functions as a social 
institution, and its purposes, In the light of these concepts, learning and child 
development are scrutinized and then related to the problem of curriculum. 


Major generalizations are drawn for determining good instructional practice, 
with reference to which the chief instructional areas are considered in detail. 
The educational program is now placed in its organizational and administrative 
setting. Finally, the authors make recommendations for evaluating and im- 
proving present practice. 


474 pages « 6" X 9" - Published 1056 


Education as a Profession 
By MY RON LIEBERMAN, , University of Oklahoma 


This is a comprehensive, critical analysis of education as a profession and of 
the psychological, legal, administrative, and organizational problems involved. 


Each chapter begins with an explanation of the criterion of professionalization 
to be discussed in that chapter. Then, a discussion of the problems which are 
relevant to the criterion; the presentation of conflicting points of view concern- 
ing solutions to these problems, and an evaluation of these points of view. 


The final chapter presents a review of some major changes in educational theory 
and practice which will be necessary if education is to become a leading pro- 
fession. 


540 pages + 6" X 9" - Published 1956 
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HANNA: HANNA 


Pupils first learn the most regu- 
lar phonemes and then concen- 
trate on those words and their 
parts which are not spelled as 
one would expect them to be. 


Here is an effective day-by-day 
program skillfully designed to 
develop greater confidence and 
a better grasp of spelling on the 
part of your pupils. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Return to Methods? 


Ever since pedagogy or education be- 
came a subject of instruction, “methods” 
have been an important feature of it. 
Courses entitled “The Teaching of X in 
the Elementary School” have been the 
stock in trade of institutions training 
teachers. There have been good reasons 
for this emphasis. Knowledge of a sub- 
ject does not in itself suggest how the 
basic elements of the subject may best 
be presented to six-year-olds. Critics of 
the field of education and of programs 
of teacher training sometimes assert that, 
for the high-school and college teacher, 
such knowledge of methods is of little 
or no importance. They seem to feel that 
another course in Melville, for example, 
is the best means of producing a compe- 
tent teacher of literature for the high 
school. 

Such objections are rarely, if ever, of- 
fered in regard to the elementary-school 
level. Even the most captious critic with 
a sure grasp of his specialty is usually 
prepared to admit that he would be in- 
competent and terrified if he had to 
teach his subject to first- or fifth-graders. 
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Thus the course in “How To Teach ——" 
has remained a stable offering. Despite 
this persistence of the methods course, 
it is, in the present writer’s opinion, fair 
to say that the emphasis on methods, 
though certainly not abandoned, has at 
least had to share attention with other 
interests. 

The reasons for this shift in emphasis 
are not far to seek. As the American ele- 
mentary school became more and more 
the school of all the people and as the 
distribution of interest’ and competen- 
cies approached closer and closer to that 
for the population as a whole, curricu- 
lum planners came more and more to 
doubt whether some materials could be 
taught in any fashion so as to interest 
the average student and enable him to 
master and retain them. As a result many 
new subjects came into the curriculum 
and many rather sweeping reorganiza- 
tions of old subject matters were made 
in an effort to fit the curriculum to what 
were felt to be the needs of the elemen- 
tary-school pupil. There was a tendency 
to search for what in the vast range of 
man’s knowledge could be learned with 
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pleasure and profit by the pupil rather 
than to attempt to find how material 
which was justified on some other cri- 
terion could be taught to pupils as we 
found them in our schools. What the 
pupil would, or could, learn became the 
important question, rather than how the 
child could be helped to learn what 
he had to learn. All this is, of course, 
the change referred to by remarks about 
the shift from the subject-centered to the 
child-centered curriculum. Aside from at 
least such skill in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic as is apparently necessary for 
minimal social competence in our cul- 
ture, nothing was seen as something the 
child had to learn, 

Quite apart from theoretical contro- 
versies about the necessity (or lack of it) 
of certain bodies of knowledge, many 
teachers were prepared to fall back on 
practical arguments to the effect that 
there is no point in attempting to teach 
something which cannot be taught satis- 
factorily. This point of view can be easily 
seen in much of the current controversy 
about education. School people charge 
many of the present critics of current 
education with being unrealistic inhabit- 
ants of the ivory tower. It would be 
nice, they say, if pupils in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools learned cer- 
tain things, but many teachers, after long 
years of experience with much more 
modest efforts along these general lines, 
are prepared to say that it cannot now 
be done. 

This whole issue seems likely to be 
reopened by some major forces now 
moving in the American scene, forces 
which emphasize "the subject" rather 
than "the child" One of these is the 
problem of manpower. Though the situ- 
ation may come as something of a shock 
to those of us who remember the job 
lines and bread lines of the thirties, it 


does seem to be a fact that America is 
threatened by a shortage of trained man- 
power. That the word "trained" is always 
used in conjunction with *manpower" in 
these discussions is perhaps unfortunate, 
It suggests the image of the young 
genius, with a crew cut and a Ph.D. 
in physics, busily peering at electrons 
through portholes in lead bricks. The av- 
erage elementary-school teacher is likely 
to feel he can do little about producing 
this marvel. Certainly the problem at the 
level of highly trained personnel is great; 
but, even if we omit the honorific adjec- 
tive in order to suggest a much lower 
level of training, the facts remain equal- 
ly disconcerting, and even more clearly 
relevant to the work of the elementary 
school. ) 

An obvious fact of economic and so- 
cial life in recent years has been the 
increase in the number of semi-profes- 
sions, quasi-professions, and almost-pro- 
fessions. These are perhaps merely the 
most concrete evidences of the impact 
of technology upon our life, Almost every 
job has become more and more compli- 
cated in that it has become more and 
more scientific or technical in the 
vaguest sense of those words. Even what 
were once the most undemanding of call- 
ings have felt this influence. 

If we extrapolate into the future the 
trend of the past, the total portion of 
jobs thus affected to some degree will 
be very great. In short, the amount of 
knowledge necessary for minimal eco- 
nomic competence is increasing. One of 
my former colleagues used to make this 
point with sufficiently flamboyant exag- 
geration to drive it home: “The problem 
now has become how we can teach cal- 
culus in the eighth grade.” Things have — 
not, of course, yet reached this pass and 
probably never will. But the remark does 
suggest the pressure which the demands 
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for technical training are putting on all 
stages of education, 

Even if the complexity of occupations 
does not thus increase over most of the 
range of jobs, we face the necessity for 
some upgrading of personnel as the re- 
sult of increasing demands at the higher 
levels. If the shortage of trained man- 
power is anywhere near so crucial as 
students of the problem insist, we must 
reach lower and lower into the distri- 
bution of manpower, and many of the 
positions requiring training will, if they 
are to be filled at all, necessarily be filled 
by those whom we now consider incom- 
petent to receive the training. The mini- 
mal figures for demand of trained per- 
sonnel of all sorts show a large deficit 
when their sum is placed against the 
figures now considered optimistic for the 
total pool whence such personnel can be 
drawn, Eventually, if the demand is to 
be met, the size of the pool must be 
increased, 

To be sure, other possibilities are sug- 
gested which, rather than increasing the 
supply, emphasize reducing the demand 
or at least the differences between the 
two figures, Efforts along this line rest 
on the assumption that trained person- 
nel is now being hoarded or used ineffi- 
ciently and that more efficient use can 
be made of the existing supply. So in re- 
gard to the shortage of teachers (which 
these figures indicate will be with us for 
a long time at all educational levels), 
the movement to use teachers’ aides, 
closed-circuit television, and other novel 
procedures is aimed at making the ex- 
isting supply of trained personnel go 

er. 

Another series of efforts will be de- 
voted to what is essentially a dodging 
of the problem by using a variety of de- 
vices which can more or less adequately 
serve their users as substitutes for tech- 


nical knowledge. To take a single ex- 
ample, out of almost numberless possible 
ones, from the field of hobbies, even the 
most unpretentious discussions of gar- 
dening and fish-keeping in recent years 
take up the control of pH in soil or 
water. Detailed scientific studies have 
shown the importance of this factor in 
the successful propagation of plants and 
fish, particularly those formerly consid- 
ered especially "tender" or “difficult.” 
Does this mean that the millions who 
follow these hobbies have had to acquire 
any knowledge of chemistry? No. The 
hobbyist simply buys a testing kit, which 
he uses on a measured sample of his soil 
or water. By following a set of rather 
simple directions, he obtains a reading 
on the standard pH scale. Knowing the 
reading he must have for the particular 
species of plant or fish he is interested in, 
he then adds a chemical to move his soil 
or water in the direction he wishes until 
a new sample shows the required read- 
ing. Without knowing anything about 
the chemistry involved and without hav- 
ing even a nodding acquaintance with 
an ion or a buffer, the person who can 
follow simple directions can do just 
about as well as the Ph.D. in chemistry 
as far as the eventual alkalinity or acid- 
ity of his soil or water is concerned, 

These gadgets assume a variety of 
forms, but all of them serve to render 
simple and largely mechanical something 
that is fundamentally complex and tech- 
nical They thus make the untrained 
worker the equivalent, within very nar- 
row limits, of the skilled technician. 
The manpower shortage of the last war 
spawned a large number of these de- 
vices in industry, and a continuing short- 
age of skilled manpower will undoubt- 
edly produce more. — , 

Efforts of both these general sorts to 
solve the manpower shortage without 
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having to face the particularly difficult 
problem of increasing the size of the po- 
tential manpower pool will undoubtedly 
be tried, and all of them will help. But 
without seeking to minimize the efficacy 
of these measures, we must keep two 
points in mind. One is that they seem 
likely to prove inadequate and that we 
shall eventually be forced back to the 
difficult task of broadening or deepening 
the potential pool. The second point is 
that this operation, difficult though it 
will be, would constitute a real enrich- 
ment of our human resources in contrast 
to the other approaches which involve 
“making do” with what we now have. 

If we are forced into this undertaking, 
the problems will be enormous. We shall 
have to develop in given students com- 
petencies which we now consider far 
beyond their capacities, This will mean 
research in methods with a vengeance, 
for it will mean finding out how to teach 
what we now consider impossible. Per- 
haps we shall fail. But if the pressures 
develop as anticipated, the consequences 
that such failure would have on our eco- 
nomic and social life would be rather 
sweeping. Our society would probably 
not accept such consequences easily and 
will demand considerable effort on the 
part of schools to make sure that such 
failure is inevitable. A peep into even 
the most cracked and clouded crystal 
ball enables any educational seer to pre- 
dict a rather strenuous revival of inter- 
est in methods, which will enable us to 
teach some persons things we now think 
they cannot be taught. 


Education in a Society 

in Conflict 

To say that the schools are attracting 
public attention’ is to state the grossest 
truism. To be sure, the historian can 
point out that at many other periods in 
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history the school has been subjected to 
equally critical scrutiny. But within the 
shorter span of the last twenty-five years 
or so, our current era seems a high point 
in public interest in the school. More 
books on this topic are being written and 
seem to be finding a wider audience, and 
the popular magazines are unusually full 
of articles on and about educational mat- 
ters. No stage of education has been 
neglected by individuals and groups who 
have been most vociferous in indicating 
their desire for some particular reform. 

If, however, one is not personally in- 
volved in the dust and blows of any of 
these controversies in particular, one is 
haunted by the suspicion that the pro- 
fessed reason for all the shouting is not 
really the point at issue. Even when the 
subject of controversy is a topic of con- 
siderable importance, it often seems in- 
adequate to explain the intense feeling 
and interest of the general public. The 
dispute arising out of Why Johnny Can't 
Read may serve as an example. At some 
distance it is hard to see why the public 
is so terrifically alarmed over whether 
word recognition or the phonic working- 
out by syllables is the method of reading 
used, even in the hypothetical or ex- 
tremely unusual case where one would 
be used to the exclusion of the other. To 
be sure, reading is important. Ours is à 
paper civilization, and parents and the 
public generally feel strongly that chil- 
dren should learn to read to the best of 
their ability, whatever the method used. 
But, granted the importance of effective 
and easy reading, still the entire contro- 
versy has generated a quantity of emo- 
tion hard to explain completely on the 
basis of merely the topic's own qualities. 
As one looks through the list of other 
disputes, one becomes more and more 
struck with the notion that at least some 
of this intensity of feeling must come 
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from some sources beyond the topic dis- 
cussed. 

Personality theory offers an analogy 
which may be suggestive. One of the 
most likely sources for these dispropor- 
tionate emotional discharges in the indi- 
vidual is internal conflict. The person 
who is at odds with himself, who finds 
himself a prey to conflicting and appar- 
ently irreconcilable motives, is exactly 
the person most likely to "blow his top" 
about matters which hardly seem to jus- 
tify so great an emotional outpouring. 
The emotional steam generated by the 
conflict is vented in regard to some 
irrelevant but less personally threatening 
matter. The American public, both lay 
and professional, sometimes seems to be 
in essentially this position in regard to 
education. 

In this observer's opinion, the probable 
cause of the educational analogue of this 
fundamental conflict is not far to seek. Tt 
is a set of conflicts concerning the aims 
of education. The public, and school 
people as well, dispute about education 
and often seem vaguely dissatisfied with 
it because they are in disagreement or at 
least in confusion about its aims. We 
worry repeatedly about the means— 
about school plant, about teacher short- 
age, about teacher training, about the 
use of audio-visual devices, about the 
efficiency with which the basic skills are 
taught—we tend to worry about all these 
means, I believe, not so much because 
we doubt their ability to achieve given 
ends, but because we are uncertain 
whether we actually want the ends they 
will achieve. 

Both confusion and conflict have been 
mentioned, and, though they are dif- 
ferent, they amount to much the same 
thing as far as such vague entities as the 
general opinions of the public or of 
school people are concerned. Confusion 


in the individual or the group is in part 
a consequence of the conflicting claims 
urged by personal considerations or by 
interested parties. 

To revert briefly to personality theory, 
the integrated personality is, by mere 
etymology of the term, one which has 
reduced the multifarious conflicts of life 
into some kind of unified whole. Tt does 
not seek everything or try to be every- 
thing. Some things are seen as alien or 
impossible for it, and these are dismissed 
without undue regret. But even among 
those elements which are seen as impor- 
tant for that person's life, there is some 
pattern, shifting though it may be, of 
dominance and subordination. Life nec- 
essarily involves such choices, and it is 
not coincidental that one of the common 
marks of the neurotic personality is the 
inability to make choices and to abide by 
them with some assurance. 

To twist a phrase of Karen Horney, 
the neurotic personality of our educa- 
tional times can be at least dimly dis- 
cerned in our unwillingness to make 
choices of educational aims. Selecting 
means is a technical matter on which we 
Americans pride ourselves. The number 
of current terms, like "expertize" and 
“know-how,” used to express this concept 
shows how obsessed we are by it, Given 
a job, we think we will find out how to 
do it in short order. Where is our educa- 
tional know-how? The reason we con- 
tinue to dispute about educational means 
rather than settling matters once and for 
all is that the means are means to ends, 
and it is these latter which give us 
trouble. And making no choices, we want 
everything, like the person seeking to be 
the most scintillating bachelor and the 
most devoted husband simultaneously, 
Since the mote in our brother's eye is 
easier to see than the beam in our own, 
this confusion is most apparent to us in 
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the attitude of many parents toward the 
school, particularly those parents most 
interested and most active in school af- 
fairs. 

Most parents of this sort and others 
concerned with the schools, especially 
the group now most vocal about the 
schools, want children to have sound in- 
tellectual training, a solid foundation in 
reading, in writing, in mathematics, and 
the rest. But this same group of people 
is not blind to the value of less tradition- 
al subjects. They believe that art, music, 
Shop, drama, and a host of other experi- 
ences given in the school have been valu- 
able to their children. All this makes for 
a long school day, but the end is not yet 
in sight with respect to the list of func- 
tions to be performed by the school. 
Knowledge is all right, but parents also 
hope that the school will do much to help 
the child learn how to get along with 
other people, will enable him to find 
other interests and satisfactions which 
are not purely academic, and, in short, 
will introduce him to satisfactory social 
relations with his age group. Thus they 
consider an activity program and a so- 
cial program necessary parts of the 
School curriculum. Moreover, this same 
group has read the books on child devel- 
opment and is somewhat apprehensive 
of producing the nervous, hollow-chested 
student who has a nervous breakdown 
before his examinations—the classical 
picture of the European student at any 
level beyond the primary grades. They 
are, consequently, enthusiastic about 
work in physical education, athletic 
teams, and the like. To make what would 
be a long, long story reasonably short, 
religion, social dancing, leadership, auto- 
mobile driving, technical proficiency, cul- 
ture, marriage, personal adjustment, 
moral values, and a host of other assorted 
concerns—all are seen as having some 


claim on education. To put the case 
bluntly, it sometimes seems that many 
parents would like the schools to give 
equal emphasis to everything. 

The wish to eat one’s cake and have it 
too is, of course, a standard human long- 
ing. There is much to be said for it 
Much technical and scientific advance, 
for example, has depended on the urge 
of some individual to bring about some 
approximation to having his cake in both 
places at once. There are, of course, ob- 
vious limits to the extent to which such 
maximization of value is possible. The 
cake never is actually both places at 
once. In most undertakings, limits are 
set by the available resources, In educa- 
tion, for example, the school day can be 
only so long, and, as it becomes longer 
and longer, parents, with the dangers of 
physical and emotional deterioration 
vivid before their mind’s eye, begin to 
worry. If, on the other hand, too much 
time is given to social and physical de- 
velopment, then they begin to worry 
whether Johnny really can read. 

But the difficulty is more profound 
than this. We are fond of saying that 
education should be related to life. Our 
present age, however, seems to be con- 
fused about life in general. At least, it is 
commonly referred to as the “age of un- 
certainty,” the “age of anxiety,” and it 
seems as if at least one of each ten new 
books is devoted to the analysis of some 
crisis or conflict in our culture. All of this 
bespeaks a certain confusion about life. 
And since we are confused about life, we 
are equally, or even more, confused 
about that part of it which is education. 
Having no very clear model of the ideal - 
man or of the ideal society in which that 
man lives, we are confused about the — 
efforts of the school, which presumably 
help to produce that man and that soci- 
ety. 
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The sources of this confusion go deep. 
Possibly because of an interest in philos- 
ophy, the writer sees it as a philosophic 
problem. One difficulty stems from the 
dominant philosophic view today, that 
position variously called “logical positiv- 
ism” or “logical analysis.” Not merely is 
it probably the view most common 
among professional philosophers; this 
same general view is prevalent among 
those intellectuals and “opinion-formers” 
who are most vocal about the school and 
who tend to control education. Probably 
they would not be able to state their doc- 
trine explicitly, and many of them would 
be unable to affix a label to their posi- 
tion. If, however, one deals with philos- 
ophy as lived, rather than philosophy as 
stated, then most of this group probably 
falls into the positivistic camp. 

An important principle of this general 
position is the fundamental distinction it 
makes between cognitive (or scientific) 
matters and non-cognitive (emotional 
or evaluative) questions, Propositions 
about matters of fact are scientifically 
verifiable, but statements about value are 
mere expressions of emotion, which 
either state our own feelings or attempt 
to lead other people to have the same 
feelings. Thus statements like “That was 
a noble deed” or “This is a pretty pic- 
ture” are, in this view, merely emotional 
statements, and the question of truth or 
falsity simply does not arise. Beliefs that 
some things are good or right or beauti- 
ful may be described or explained, but 
they cannot be judged. A given person’s 
preference for this rather than that may 
be explained by the conditioning given 
him by his family and his culture, or by 
particular events in his life-history, or by 
constitutional factors, or by some other 
similar kind of explanation. 

The present is not the proper place to 
argue about the validity of this view. Let 


us assume its validity for a moment, and 
note the consequences which it has for 
education, It assigns to the “non-cogni- 
tive” area many things which are of con- 
cem to parents and schools. In fact, pos- 
sibly most of the things of interest to 
them fall into the non-cognitive area. 
Science, then, tells us nothing about 
them; we have only our volitions, How, 
on this basis, can we choose between 
volitions? If volitions are, for example, 
merely the result of cultural condition- 
ing, then one volition is as good as an- 
other, since we would have no grounds 
for choosing between the volitions that 
various cultures inculcated in their mem- 
bers. We could be broad-minded and cos- 
mopolitan about it all. We could say that 
cultures are different, but that would not 
entitle us to say that one is better than 
any other. The human race has just or- 
ganized its relations and institutions dif- 
ferently. 

This was all very well until another 
culture conditioned its members toward 
Dachau and Auswitz At this point 
American public opinion was apparently 
less “broad-minded.” At any rate, as a 
historical fact, we expended an enor- 
mous amount of blood and treasure in an 
attempt to wipe out (not to describe or 
explain) this particular cultural variant. 
Possibly our action was merely the con- 
sequence of a strong ethnocentric preju- 
dice. Whatever the reason, we used our 
power, military and economic, to make 
certain that the volitions instilled by our 
particular kind of social conditioning pre- 
vailed. And power, in one or more of its 
many forms, must always be the decisive 
factor, according to this view, when there 
is this conflict of volitions. 

Thus, even if we all accepted the posi- 
tivistic position, we would be in for some 
conflict, But though it may be the domi- 
nant view, it is certainly not the sole one. 
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Many people espouse views almost dia- 
metrically opposed to it. They believe 
that, in varied ways, the judgments about 
the good, the true, and the beautiful and 
their contraries have some criterion other 
than personal preference. 

The important fact is, however, that 
not merely do we disagree on important 
issues about human life, human society, 
and human political institutions but that, 
more fundamental still, we disagree 
about what we should do in the face of 
our disagreement. Thus conflict and con- 
fusion are compounded. 

It is this situation which has, in the 
writer's opinion, those for 
education and the schools su; 
earlier. In Civilization and Its Discon- 
tents Freud noted that there were three 
sources of pain to man: his own body, 
nature, and his relations with other men. 
Science has helped him conquer the first 
two, but the third, at every level from 
family discord to war between nations, 
still brings him misery. And, as Freud 
pointed out, insult is added to injury by 
the fact that man feels he has himself set 
up his social institutions to serve him. 
Their continued malfunctioning is thus 
a reproach which gives him pain in addi- 
tion to that which this malfunctioning 
produces. 

The relevance of Freud's comment to 
our present educational situation is, of 
course, patent. The schools are par excel- 
lence the machinery which society con- 
siders it has set up for its own preserva- 
tion and improvement. When, therefore, 
society feels itself out of joint, as every 
tongue declares that it now is, what is 
more natural than to believe that the 
schools have somehow failed it? This is 
not a mere attempt to make a scapegoat 
of a victim of high and great 
political sensitivity; it is a dumb, inartic- 
ulate feeling that somehow things are 
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wrong and that the school, the tool which 
should have kept or set them right, has - 
failed to function. It is small wonder, 

then, that school questions produce such 

excitement. They are to some extent so- 

cially acceptable safety valves through 

which some of the steam generated by 

the frustrations and conflicts of our cul- 

ture can be blown off. 

If the foregoing conjecture is correct, 
where does this leave the schools? Are 
school to reconstruct society, to 
give society its models and its aims? 
Many of us would have grave doubts 
about the desirability of this undertak- 
ing, and even more of us would doubt its 
feasibility. Admittedly, schools can do 
much to affect the social order in which 
they operate, but it seems improbable 
that the schools can consider themselves 
the sole effective arm for such a thor- 
oughgoing reorganization and structur- 
ing as our seems to need in the 
midst of its present confusion. We must 
also remember that the present conflict 
is not merely a dispute about the priority 
of various values, but a clash over the 
bases on which this dispute could con- 
ceivably be resolved. This latter problem 
is an even more formidable one for the 
schools to resolve than is the former. 

If the schools cannot do this much, 
should they then do nothing? Must they 1 
grit their teeth and hope that eventually, : 
in some fashion or other, Western civili- 
zation will straighten itself out and that 
the conflicts which now come home to 
roost on the ridgepole of the school will 
find we: other lodgment or will cease to 
exist 

In large part this has been the position 
taken by American public schools in the 
past twenty years. Since the controver- 
sies have seemed incapable of solution 
(for the very bases for resolving them 
are, in their turn, in dispute), the typical 
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school person, administrator and teacher, 
has preferred to let these sleeping dogs 
lie. These problems are always difficult; 
frequently they are abstract; they always 
engender great emotional heat. The bulk 
of school administrators have preferred 
to stay aloof from such controversy and 
to get the next biennial budget through. 
The hope has been that the schools could 
thus be above controversy. The present 
state of affairs suggests, at least, that this 
hope is ultimately ill-founded. If, how- 
ever, the present situation is something 
less than wholly satisfactory and if, as 
sometimes seems, it continually grows 
worse, then some other plan of action 
might at least be worth consideration. 
Clearly such an undertaking would in- 
volve much less than the total restruc- 
turing of society or a reconciliation of its 
conflicts. A feasible approach to the prob- 
lem might perhaps be an effort to make 
clearer to the public the relation be- 
tween these problems of our society and 
the current issues in the conduct of our 
schools, and with equal emphasis on the 
converse relations between the problems 
of our schools and the problems of our 
society. Thus discussions of the teaching 
of reading would not be limited to pros 
and cons of the scientific validity of the 
attacks and the defenses of the present 
methods, nor yet to the validity of these 
methods themselves. School people 
would undertake to indicate the extent 
to which the reading problem is con- 
nected with such major problems as 
those involved in nourishing intellectual 
achievement and those concerned with 
differences in intellectual achievement 
in an egalitarian democracy, as well as to 
show how such important factors as mi- 
gration, urbanization, and other massive 
phenomena of the twentieth century 
have affected the way in which a child 
learns to read in any given elementary 


school. The effort of the school would 
not be to solve these underlying prob- 
lems but to indicate that the school prob- 
lem was not some petty, technical detail 
which anyone with some common sense 
could solve out of hand—as many lay 
groups now think they can. 

In short, if many of our educational 
problems stem from fundamental, social, 
political, and philosophic problems, then 
the task of the schools would be to high- 
light this relation. Relations with the 
general public might be better. And pos- 
sibly, when these problems are seen, not 
at large, but in view of the consequences 
which they have in the lives of our chil- 
dren, then society would be able more 
clearly and more concretely to work out 
some viable consensus on these major 
issues than it now appears able to do. 


Hanorp B. DUNKEL 


From Here and There 
* Co-operative Selection of 
Library Books 

We have recently received a com- 
munication from Elizabeth Elgin Martin, 
librarian of the elementary schools and 
the professional library of San Ber- 
nardino, California, in which she de- 
scribes an interesting procedure for the 
co-operative selection of library books 
for the permanent collection in each of 
San Bernardino's thirty-two elementary 
schools. Excerpts from her brief account 
follow: 


In an effort to meet the individual child's 
needs, it was decided to allow each ele- 
mentary school to spend its own book bud- 
get (based on average daily attendance). 
The central library office serves as a con- 
sulting agency to help teachers select the 
books best suited for a particular school. 
Four or five teachers from each school serve 
as the book committee to select the books 
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for their building. These book-committee 
members meet with the central librarian for 
the elementary schools to go over special 
requests, 

The librarian has a general book fund 
and uses this to buy from one to four copies 
of current worth-while books, Through the 
year these titles are rotated from school to 
school in special bookcases so that teachers 
in each building can test and evaluate the 
books through perusal and student use. 
Each of the thirty-two cases contains about 
thirty new library titles, and a case remains 
in a school for two weeks, After examination 
or trial use, all teachers have the opportu- 
nity to submit, to the book committee of the 
schools, order cards for desired titles. 

In addition to the book committee working 
in each elementary school, there is a Cen- 
tral Book Committee of fourteen teachers 
representing all grades. This group works 
with a principal and the librarian in choos- 
ing books among the current titles that are 
considered essential for use in all schools. 

Book orders from all schools are placed in 
March. In January and February the librar- 
ian sets up a workshop for book-committee 
members to help them bring their orders to- 
gether. One copy of each current book is on 
display for the book committee to re- 
evaluate before placing the final order. The 
books recommended by the Central Book 
Committee are featured in a separate dis- 
play. : 
The older method of having books se- 
lected by the central office obviously took 
less staff time, but teachers had little oppor- 
tunity to voice their needs for the books 
that would best meet problems of individual 
schools. Now every teacher in the elemen- 
tary schools is invited to participate, and 
the recently instigated service of sending 
bookcases of new titles to the schools has 
met with a most enthusiastic response from 
the teachers. The rotati 
teachers a good opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the newest and s best 
books available in the children's field. 


* How Are Your Listening 
Habits? , 
In a brief but very stimulating article 
in the NEA Journal for January, 1956, 
Professor R. G. Nichols, professor of 
rhetoric in the Institute of Agriculture of 
the University of Minnesota, points out 
that there is considerable support for the. 
notion that we are notoriously poor lis- 


teners. He identifies our ten “worst 


listening habits" as the following: 
1. Calling the subject uninteresting. 
2. Criticizing the speaker's delivery. 
8. Getting overstimulated by some point 


within the speech 
. Listening only for facts, 


Faking attention to the speaker, 

- Tolerating or creating distraction. 

- Avoiding difficult expository material. 
Letting emotion-laden words arouse 
personal antagonism. 


speed over speech speed. 


Professor Nichols then goes on to an- 
nounce four basic principles of good 
listening, each of which he discusses at 
some length, 

1. The listener, not the speaker, is pri- 
marily responsible for any learning which 
may take place. 

2. A speaker's point must be fully under- 
stood before it can be accurately judged. 

8. The contributions of note-taking to 
efficient listening depend upon the utiliza- 
tion of notes taken. 

4, Sustained attention to oral discourse 
depends upon the listener’s continual men- 
tal manipulation of its content. 


* How Are Those New Teachers 
Doing? 


In every school system a number of 
new members are added to the staff each 
fall. It is being recognized increasingly 
that efforts to help new teachers get off 


Trying to take all notes in outline form. 


- Wasting the advantage of thought. 


| 
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to a good start can contribute significant- 
ly to a successful year for them. In the 
first year in a new position, many things 
can happen to bind a person more firmly 
to the teaching profession and to increase 
the genuine satisfaction he gets from 
teaching. It is possible, too, that the first 
years experience can have a contrary 
effect. 

Two recent publications in pamphlet 
form are designed to maximize the 
chances that a teacher's first year in a 
new position will be a good one. One of 
these, Helping the New Teacher, was 
prepared by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Professor Hugh B. 
Wood, of the University of Oregon, and 
was edited by Margaret Walters Hass, 
of Arlington County, Virginia. It was 
published by the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development and 
may be obtained from the association's 
offices (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) for seventy-five 
cents. Simply and directly written, the 
pamphlet contains a wealth of useful 
suggestions as well as a short bibliogra- 
phy. 
At almost the same time the American 
Association of School Administrators also 
published a pamphlet under the title Off 
to a Good Start: Teacher Orientation. 
This brochure is based on a manuscript 
prepared originally by Dean Lobaugh, 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
Eugene, Oregon. A somewhat briefer 
presentation than the ASCD publication, 
this one also stresses the importance of a 
well-planned program of teacher orien- 
tation. Specific suggestions are given un- 
der each of the following general head- 
ings: “Understanding the Terms and 
Conditions of Employment”; “Becoming 
Acquainted with the Community”; “Get- 
ting To Know the School System, Its 


People, and Its Organization”; “Learning 
about the School to Which Assigned”; 
and “Adjusting to the Teaching Job.” 
This publication is available from the 
association (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) for fifty cents. 


© The Resource-Use Project 

of the JCEE 

A brief report on the Resource-Use 
Project of the Joint Council on Econom- 
ic Education (2 West Forty-sixth Street, 
New York 36) is presented in the April, 
1956, issue of the council’s publication, 
The Classroom and the Joint Council. 
Seven school systems in widely separated 
parts of the nation are actively partici- 
pating in this project. The program is 
based on the notions that conservation 
and resource-use are important areas of 
human behavior and that instruction at 
all levels should reflect considerable em- 
phasis on these areas. 

This issue of The Classroom and the 
Joint Council includes brief descriptions 
of projects undertaken in elementary- 
school grades. For example, sixth-graders 
at High Point School in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, with the encouragement of their 
teacher, William De Waele, made an in- 
tensive study of the forests of the North- 
west. Their work culminated in a trip to 
a near-by ranger district, where they 
learned a great deal about intelligent 
conservation of forest lands. The group 
greatly enjoyed the experience of plant- 
ing seedlings in a plot needing reforesta- 
tion. 

In another report Mrs. Dorothy 
Cowles, a teacher in the Canton Elemen- 
tary School in Collinsville, Connecticut, 
explains how the flood disasters follow- 
ing a hurricane provided a useful setting 
for a variety of activities related to con- 
servation and resource-use. 


CLARIFYING THE ROLE 


OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL! 


RALPH W.TYLER Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California 


During the fifty years since the estab- 
lishment of the School of Education at 
Syracuse University, the role of the 
American public elementary school has 

me increasingly varied and con- 
fused. In 1906 the teaching of letters, 
reading, writing, spelling, grammar, 
numbers, arithmetic, and the rudiments 
of geography and history represented 
the central task of the elementary school 
—a task requiring eight years and great 
effort. Nature-study was just being intro- 
duced in some of the “model schools” 
Operated by normal schools; drawing, 
handwork, and music were “frills” to be 
found in some of the more favored 
schools; and the inclusion of lessons in 
hygiene was being debated in education- 
ip edu- 
cation,” “character education,” “physical 
education,” and “safety education” had 
not been introduced. At that time I was 
a pupil in the “model school” of the Peru 
We had a 


Europe) but no shop, no studio, no mu- 
i ium. We had not 


or projects, but 
with some of our 


teachers in pupil-teacher planning. 
* An address delivered on July 5, 1956, at the 
the fiftieth anni 


will appear in 2,000, 
edited by C. W, Hunnicutt, to be published by 
Syracuse University Press, 
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The past fifty years have witnessed 
profound changes in all aspects of Amer- 
ican life. Two world wars, a world-wide 
depression of t severity, the virtual 
elimination of (urne Sharp low- 
ering of the birth rate followed by an 

and notable increase 
the industrialization of the major aspects 


nology—all these 
tionary changes, 
help being 
has 


gaged in teaching are justifiably proud 
of the responsibilities 
which the American people have placed 


ties beyond our capacities, the willing- 
ness to e such multifarious 
duties that none is completely per- 
formed. 

NEED FOR CLARIFICATION 

OF THE SCHOOL'S ROLE i 

The current public anxieties about 


American education, the attacks and de- 
bates, partly reflect a healthy public con- 
cern for education, but they are also 
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tinged with a profound misunderstand- 
ing of the role of the public school. When 
the schools are blamed for juvenile delin- 
quency, for the alleged physical softness 
of youth, for the shortage of volunteers 
for the military service, for the alleged 
low level of taste in television, we can 
easily recognize the lack of public under- 
standing of the role of the school in 
American life. But when educational 
leaders engage in debate on these issues 
without questioning the validity of the 
expectations that these charges reveal, 
we can readily detect the lack of thought 
given by educators to the proper role of 
the school. We have accepted too wide a 
range of responsibilities. We have failed 
to see the role of the school in relation to 
that-of the home, the church, the press, 
the youth agencies, and other vital edu- 
cational institutions. We have sensed too 
vaguely the central functions of the 
school. Because we have not clarified its 
primary role, we have been increasingly 
vulnerable to unwise demands and un- 
justified attacks, and we have failed to 
give concerted aid to the strengthening 
of other essential educational institutions 
and to the co-ordination of our efforts 
with theirs. Education to many of us has 
become synonymous with the school 
rather than being recognized as a life- 
long process to which all social institu- 
tions should properly make their contri- 
butions. ; 

For a helpless infant to become a 
mature, effective, and happy man, many 
things are required: food, clothing, shel- 
ter, protection, affection, exercise, rest, 
and a wide variety of opportunities for, 
and encouragement to, learning. A good 
school makes a major contribution to this 
development, but it cannot and should 
not take the place of the home in provid- 
ing the major groundwork for physical 
and mental health and for ethical charac- 


ter. The school can contribute to the un- 
derstanding and selection of values, but 
it cannot and should not take the place 
of the home, the church, and a respon- 
sible press in emphasizing, dramatizing, 
and exemplifying the core ideals and 
values of civilization. The school can and 
should provide a hygienic environment 
for its pupils, and it can and should help 
them understand the concepts and gen- 
eralizations which are useful in main- 
taining personal and public health. But 
the school cannot and should not take 
the place of the physician, dentist, nurse, 
hospital, and the public health service in 
the health fields. Nor should it take the 
place of the various youth-serving agen- 
cies in providing healthful recreation. 
The total educational task is too great 
for one institution; all are needed. What 
is required of us in the schools is to iden- 
tify and clarify our central core of re- 
sponsibilities and then to guide our de- 
veloping programs in terms of this clear 
delineation of role. 


QUALITIES CHARACTERIZING 
THE SCHOOL'S ROLE 


If the schools undertake this effort to 
identify our central task, to what sources 
may we turn for suggestions? These 
sources are indicated by the qualities 
which should characterize a proper and 
useful definition of the role of the ele- 
mentary school. Such a role should meet 
the educational requirements of our 
civilization. It should be appropriate to 
the age and maturity of our pupils. It 
should be in harmony with the philos- 
ophy of a free, democratic society. Fur- 
thermore, it should have attainable goals; 
attainment of the goals need not be an 
easy task but one which intelligence, 
effort, and devotion can accomplish. In 
attaining these goals, it should capitalize 
on the special opportunities that a school 
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provides rather than duplicating the op- 
portunities available in other social in- 
stitutions. 

These characteristics imply the sources 
which we need to examine carefully in 
identifying and clarifying the role of the 
elementary school. We must study our 
society and its trends to see what de- 
mands it makes for education. We must 
study children and their development to 
ascertain what their potentialities are 
and what educational needs are involved 
in reaching their potential. We must 
learn the essential philosophic elements 
of a free, democratic society in order to 
recognize those educational goals which 
are in harmony with the kind of society 
toward which we strive. We must study 
the psychology of learning to find out 
what kinds of learning can be best de- 
veloped under the conditions which can 
be provided in a school, as distinct from 
learnings better developed at home or at 
work or in other types of institutions. 
This study of the psychology of learning 
should also help us to distinguish tasks 
which are attainable (things which can 
be effectively learned in school) from 
tasks which are not attainable (things 
which cannot be well learned in school). 
Inquiries of these kinds are necessary 
when we seek intelligently to identify 
and clarify the role of the elementary 
school. 


‘MEETING EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF OUR CIVILIZATION 


Such studies are being made by some 
schools. Their findings suggest both the 
increasing responsibility that the elemen- 
tary school must meet in the years ahead 
and also the values of clarifying the cen- 
tral task. For example, an examination of 
the developments in American society 
indicates several trends which have great 


significance for the work of the school. 
At the present birth rate, we shall have 
50 per cent more people in this country 
by 1980—the time when our present ele- 
mentary-school pupils will be in their 
most productive years. To feed, clothe, 
shelter, and provide the services needed 
by a population of more than 225 mil- 
lion people requires an economy still 
more highly industrialized than our 
present economy, still more dependent 
on science and technology and less on 
unskilled labor. The demand for persons 
who have more than high-school educa- 
tion will be much larger; it may well be 
double the present demand. The number 
of farm families, now only 16 per cent of 
our total, will probably then be 10 per 
cent or less. The vast majority of the 
population will be living in metropolitan 
areas, many country folk having moved 
to the city and many city folk having 
moved to the suburbs. The average 
American will live more than seventy 
years, and the proportion of our popula- 
tion over sixty years old will be much 
higher than it is now. 

These few trends are illustrative of a 
civilization which sets certain education- 
al requirements new in history. Persons 
who are able only to learn unskilled 
tasks will have little or no opportunity 
for employment, and our developing 
economy will require a much, much 
larger portion of educated people than 
ever before. The elementary school will 
have to encourage interests in learning 
more effectively than it has ever done 
before, Failures and drop-outs from the 
school will be more clearly recognized as 
serious losses to society, as well as per- 
sonal ones. With increasing concentra- 
tion of population, with rapidly changing 
conditions industrially, socially, economi- 
cally, and politically, the ability to learn 
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new skills to acquire new knowledge, 
and to deal with new problems will be- 
come even more essential. 


PROVIDING EDUCATION SUITABLE TO 
CHILD'S AGE AND MATURITY 


A review of current knowledge of child 
development also indicates something of 
the role of the elementary school. The 
encouragement of the child’s intellectual 
curiosity from an early age influences the 
range and extent of his learning both as 
a child and in his later years. Depriva- 
tion of learning experiences in early 
years shows permanent effects in the 
limitation of intellectual interests and of 
skills in thinking, in lack of concepts 
with which to study new phenomena, 
and in inflexible habits. Individual chil- 
dren vary so much in their abilities and 
rates of development that attempts to 
predict the ultimate potentialities for 
learning of individuals are hazardous. 
This fact supports the emphasis that ele- 
mentary schools place upon a variety of 
interesting and challenging learning ex- 
periences, seeking to involve all pupils 
rather than failing those who do not 
meet a single standard of achievement 
for each grade. These studies also indi- 
cate that the standards of social behavior 
(a good character or a tendency to delin- 
quency ) are closely related to home and 
community conditions, to which learning 
in school is only contributory, not deter- 
mining. For example, the number of 
cases of juvenile delinquency correlates 
80 with the density of population but 
shows no significant correlation with 
measurable factors in the school? 


2 The correlation coefficient of .80 was re- 

ed by Willard C. Olson, of the University of 
Michigan, at the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
Conference on "A Look to the Future,” held 
June 21-23, 1958. 


HARMONIZING EDUCATION WITH PHILOS- 
OPHY OF A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


The philosophy of a free, democratic 
society includes matters that have ob- 
vious implications for the role of the 
school. Our society emphasizes the dig- 
nity and worth of every individual hu- 
man being without regard to race, reli- 
gion, economic or social condition. It 
seeks equality of opportunity, and the 
chief means of providing equality of 
opportunity has been education which 
enables children to rise above many of 
the social and economic limitations of 
their birth. It places the responsibility 
for ultimate social decisions upon the 
citizens themselves, a responsibility 
which cannot be properly discharged 
without intelligent understanding and 
skill in communicating with others. It 
emphasizes the obligation of the state to 
help the individual develop his full po- 
tentialities so that he may share in the 
goods of society as well as contribute to 
them. These social goods include not 
only objects of material production but 
also art, literature, drama, music, and all 
the shared thought, feeling, and action 
which elevate and free the human spirit. 
These conditions are promoted by awak- 
ening and encouraging broad intellectual 
and aesthetic interests, by developing 
skills in communication, by developing 
understanding of important social con- 
cepts, and by cultivating interest in 
learning and ability to solve problems. 


SETTING ATTAINABLE GOALS 


In considering matters which help us 
to clarify the role of the elementary 
school, we review current knowledge of 
the psychology of learning to get a better 
conception of what is attainable in the 
school, Basic changes in personality are 
not to be expected from school experi- 
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ences; neither are many habits and 
skills which are based on practice outside 
of school. Understanding of concepts and 
principles, skills in communication and 
in problem-solving, study habits, intel- 
lectual and aesthetic interests are kinds 
of learning which are commonly ob- 
served being developed by many pupils 
in the elementary school. These are at- 
tainable under good learning conditions 
which schools can provide. 

In considering the particular poten- 
tialities for learning provided by the 
conditions inherent in the public elemen- 
tary school, we may note three for illus- 
trative purposes. The school can provide 
opportunities for learning complex and 
difficult things which require organiza- 
tion of experience and distribution of 
practice over considerable periods of 
time, Thus, in learning to read, the task 
can be organized by developing reading 
exercises which begin with a limited 
vocabulary and simple sentence struc- 
ture and progress, day by day, to more 
complex and difficult materials. 

The school can provide opportunities 
for learning where the essential factors 
are not obvious to one observing the 
phenomenon and where the basic prin- 
ciples, concepts, and meanings must be 
brought specially to the attention of the 
learner. Thus the scientific concepts and 
principles which explain the growth and 
development of plants are not obvious 
to the observer of plants nor even to an 
uneducated farmhand. The school can 
more effectively provide for this learning 
than can the home or the job. 

The school can provide learning expe- 
riences which are “purified.” Pupils may 
learn something of art, music, literature, 
or human relations from the examples 
commonly found in the community, but, 
where these fall far short of the best, the 


pupils have no chance to set high stand- 
ards for themselves. The school can pro- 
vide examples for study and enjoyment 
which represent the best available. 

In contrast to the peculiar potentiali- 
ties of the school, other educational in- 
stitutions in the community have their 
own peculiar potentialities. In meeting 
basic needs for affection, the home is 


better suited than the school; so it is in 


the development of hygienic habits and 
a strong onality structure. Specific 
work habits and skills can be more easily 
learned on the job than in school. The 
church is peculiarly adapted to develop- 
ing religious expression. The press and 
other communication media—the movies, 
radio, and television—are better suited 
for developing the accepted social values 
than is the school because pupils gener- 


ally believe that these media express the — 
down-to-earth, real world rather than the 


idealism of the school. 

Recognizing these peculiar potentiali- 
ties of the various institutions, we must 
also recognize the fact that some kinds of 
learning are about equally well devel- 
oped by two or more institutions or that, 
in other cases, effective learning will re- 
quire experiences provided by more than 
one of these educational institutions. In 
some cases, the relationship is comple- 
mentary. For example, experience on the 
playground and elsewhere in the com- 
munity gives practice in human rela- 
tions, while the classroom provides a 
proper place for questioning and discuss- 
ing practices that may have been taken 
for granted by the children, thus helping 
them gain new understanding. Then fur- 
ther experience outside the school pro- 
vides a place for developing habits and 
practices more in line with the new un- 


derstanding. 


, 


` 
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CORE TASK OF THE SCHOOL 


From this illustrative review, the core 
task for the elementary school is indi- 
cated: to arouse and maintain interest 
and skill in learning those things which 
involve deeper understanding and skill 
in the solution of new problems. Of 
course, in the educated child as well as 
in the educated man, thought, feeling, 
and action are highly integrated. To the 
extent appropriate for his age and matu- 
rity, the child understands his feelings 
and guides his actions in terms of his 
perception of the consequences. But, in 
school, the emphasis is placed on mat- 
ters where greater understanding is 
needed and where the pupil can learn to 
solve problems for himself. The elemen- 
tary school becomes a place to challenge 
curiosity and to help the pupil learn how 
to follow the leads of curiosity to further 
learning. It also stresses effectiveness in 
communication because this process is 
basic in our civilization and because the 
development of skill in communication 
requires organized time and effort; it is 
not likely to be learned outside of school. 
The elementary school focuses upon the 
concepts useful in understanding nature, 
quantitative relationships, and human re- 
lations. It helps the pupil explore litera- 
ture, art, and music to find the kinds of 
satisfactions they can give and to acquire 
the skills by which to derive these satis- 
factions, It aids the pupil to develop 
those habits of study which enable him 
to continue learning throughout life. 

These are not easy tasks, but they in- 
volve a degree of unity which makes 
possible a focus o£ attention rather than 
a scattering of effort. Such a core re- 
sponsibility is very important in the 
maintenance and development of civili- 
zation, but it still leaves many other 


important educational tasks to other edu- 
cational institutions. 


CONDITIONS REQUIRED TO 
CARRY OUT THE ROLE 


The identification and clarification of . 
the role of the elementary school should 
be distinguished from the provision of 
conditions which are required to perform 
the role effectively. If the elementary 
school is to achieve its purpose of arous- 
ing and maintaining interest and skill in 
learning those things which involve 
deeper understanding and skill in the 
solution of new problems, several condi- 
tions are required. The school environ- 
ment should be a healthful one, since ill 
children are not able to learn so effec- 
tively as healthy pupils. The atmosphere 
of the school should also be conducive 
to good mental health, being character- 
ized by a friendly informality in human 
relationships and a permissive and en- 
couraging attitude toward pupil initia- 
tive and effort. Small-group activities are 
effective for many phases of learning. A 
small group, when its composition is 
well chosen and positive guidance is pro- 
vided, can serve to meet many of the 
social needs of children, such as the need 
for belonging, the need for status, the 
need for expression, and the need for 
reality-testing, as well as to motivate and 
channel learning activities. 

The activities of the small group, of 
the class, and of the school generally can 
provide a significant part of the labora- 
tory for the exploration of values and for 
the practice of social relations, and can 
be a source of questions for study in 
seeking a better understanding of human 
relations. A balance of individual and 
group learning activities can give zest to 
the quest for understanding and to the 
development of skills in communication 
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and study. In the freer behavior of small 
Eroups of children, those having social 
and emotional difficulties are more eas- 
ily recognized than they can be in larger 
groups. It is not the duty of the elemen- 
tary school to become a treatment cen- 
ter for disturbed persons in need of 
therapy, but teachers can help in iden- 
tifying children in difficulty, who may 
need help from professional sources. 
The positive conditions required for 
the elementary school to accomplish its 
central task include provisions to en- 
courage and guide learning of children 
with widely varying interests, abilities, 
and rates of growth and development. 
Earlier in this paper, mention was made 
of the increasing need to maximize the 
educational achievements of all children 
to meet the social demands for educated 
people as well as to decrease individual 
frustration and failure. In a society 
where only a small fraction of educated 
people are needed, single standards can 
be enforced without great social loss re- 
sulting from the failure of large numbers 
of children to meet the standard. The 
individuals who fail can be used as un- 
skilled labor, and the possibility of sal- 
vage is a matter of humane concern but 
is not critical to the maintenance of that 
society. But our society can follow such 
wasteful practices only at the cost of the 
breakdown of our dynamic economy. 
Studies in child development clearly in- 
dicate that a great deal of learning is 
possible for almost all children if means 
can be found to motivate and encourage 
them, to arrange tasks that each can ac- 
complish, and to provide other adapta- 
tions for the variety of individual differ- 
ences found in the classroom. Becoming 
more effective in challenging, and guid- 
ing the learning of, varied individuals in 
ones classes is the chief requirement 


for continued professional development 
Which elementary schools place upon the 
teacher. 


RELATION OF THE SCHOOL 
TO OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


The conditions just mentioned are 
illustrative of those within the School 
which facilitate learning. We should also 
consider the relation of the elementary 
School to the other educational institu- 
tions in the community, As was pointed 
out earlier, the home's function in pro- 
viding the basic physical and emotional 
needs of the child is unique. In addition, 
the home can give encouragement to the 
child's curiosity in a way that greatly 
facilitates school learning, or the home 
may greatly inhibit learning in the school 
by discouraging or punishing the child's 
efforts to ask questions, to seek in count- 
less ways to satisfy his curiosity, and to 
express his active interest in learning. A 
positive attitude in the home toward 
problem-solving and the interest shown 
by parents in seeking new light on ques- 
tions facilitate the efforts of the school in 
this direction, whereas the attitude that 
some authority has the answers retards 
the active learning of the child. The pro- 
vision in the home of means to explore 
new areas and to carry on inquiries, such 
as making available appropriate books, 
music, pictures, a simple shop, is another 
important contribution of the home to 
the school's central task. 

The interrelation of home and school 
in the education of children has long 
been recognized, and the development 
of the parent-teachers’ association is one 
of the important efforts to share respon- 
sibility and to co-ordinate activities, In 
Some communities where homes fail to 
meet their educational responsibilities, a 
two-pronged attack is undertaken, On 
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the one hand, religious and social agen- 
cies are employed to counsel and en- 
courage parents to assume proper educa- 
tional roles, and, on the other hand, so- 
cially minded adults are recruited to 
serve as parent substitutes so that some 
of the basic emotional and educational 
conditions may be provided for children 
whose homes are grossly inadequate. 

In addition to the home, there are 
other institutions in the community 
which educate, or miseducate, children. 
For example, the Payne Fund Study of 
Motion Pictures and Youth demonstrated 
conclusively that children get, from mo- 
tion pictures, ideas about the world and 
about life which they retain more vividly 
than many ideas obtained in school. The 
effect of motion pictures on attitudes 
and on conduct is also striking and great- 
er than many school influences. If the 
ideas that the children obtain from 
movies are untrue or misleading, if the 
attitudes and conduct engendered by 
motion pictures are opposed to those 
sought by the schools, then our educa- 
tional efforts will be nullified at those 
points, and the school's goals will not be 
realized. 

A similar condition exists with refer- 
ence to many other aspects of the child’s 
environment. An effective and thorough- 
going job of education demands more 
careful study of the total environment of 
the children and more effort to control 
the environment so that it will provide 
an atmosphere and conditions conducive 
to the growth and development we are 
seeking to achieve. In this sense, the 
school cannot sit idly by, unconcerned 
with the nature of the community in 
which its children grow up. It is obyious 
to many of us that we are derelict in our 
duty when we permit safety hazards and 
health hazards to exist in the school 


neighborhood; but in some respects the 
psychological, the social, and emotional 
hazards and conflicts surrounding our 
young people have more disastrous: ef- 
fects upon them than the health and 
safety hazards. 


NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
BY SCHOOL PEOPLE 


The elementary-school staff must take 
a stand on matters which affect the. op- 
portunities for the education of the chil- 
dren in the community. The school has 
responsibility for helping to create. and 
maintain an educative social environ- 
ment. School people should take leader- 
ship in initiating those reforms necessary 
to provide opportunities for education. 
In many cases, our failure to take leader- 
ship in these reforms has meant that, 
within certain sections of the community, 
education has largely been nullified. 

The particular conditions which limit 
or deny education to many children in a 
given community are so varied and sub- 
ject to such changes that they require 
continuous study and eternal vigilance. 
In some cases, it may be the poisoned 
propaganda of a partisan newspaper that 
so blinds the vision of young people as 
to warp their conception of social reality 
and to dry up the springs of social ideal- 
ism, In others, it may be the lack of any 
beauty—trees, parks, homes, music, and 
art—that sterilizes taste and makes life 
commonplace. In still others, it may be 
the overprotection of parents, who fail 
to give children opportunities for the all- 
important experiences of self-direction 
and assumption of responsibility. Even 
the school may exhibit these educational- 
ly inhibiting conditions. It may be that 
the school has become like a cold or 
brittle machine, with teachers watching 
the clock and concerned more with get- 
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ting through the school day than with 
providing warm and affectionate guid- 
ance to their charges, 

Because these limiting conditions are 
So numerous and are not always easy to 
recognize, they are not likely to be elimi- 
nated or improved unless school people 
take active leadership. This uires 
knowledge of education and of child 
development in order to recognize fac- 
tors in the environment that are not like- 
ly to be recognized by the layman until 
their devastating effects have become 
obvious. School people as school people 
have no more responsibility than have 
any other citizens for seeking the general 
reform of social institutions, but school 
people, by the very nature of their task, 
do have responsibility for seeking those 
reforms necessary to improve the oppor- 
tunities for the education and develop- 
ment of children, 


SUMMARY 


In this article several major points have 
been presented. The demands and ex- 
pectations of the American people re- 


garding the job of the public elementary 
school are heavy and varied. As we look 
ahead, we see even heavier responsibili- 
ties because of the increased numbers 
and proportions of educated people re- 
quired to maintain and develop our 
economy and our civilization. We are in 
danger of spreading ourselves too thin, 
We must carefully reassess the needs of 
our day, the capacities and needs of 
children, the ideals of a free Society, and 
the unique potentialities of the school in 
order to identify and clarify the central 
role of the elementary school. This core 
task is to arouse and maintain interest 
and skill in learning those things which 
involve deeper understanding and the 
solution of new problems. Having de- 
fined this central role, we must see that 
the necessary conditions are provided 
within the school to perform this task 
effectively. Then we must strengthen and 
co-ordinate the work of other education- 
al institutions in the community so that 
our total educational resources are ade- 
quate to the difficult and challenging job 
ahead. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING AND 
WRITING: AN INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 


JEAN SIMON Paris, France 


Eprror’s Nore: In 1952 the Director- 
General of UNESCO invited William S. 
Gray, director of research in reading at the 
University of Chicago, to make a world- 
wide study of the methods used in teaching 
reading and writing both to children and 
to adults. The report was completed in due 
course of time, and the English edition is 
now in print.t French and Spanish editions 
are in preparation. Each of the latter will 
contain a preface by an educator and read- 
ing specialist in the respective countries. 
The article which follows is an abbreviated 
version of the Preface for the French edi- 
tion. Because of the limitations of space, 
the section relating to handwriting is omit- 
ted. Dr. Simon’s Preface appears here for 
two reasons: it presents a detailed review 
and critique of the report; and it provides 
an illuminating view of the current French 
attitude toward reading problems as pre- 
sented by one of France's eminent educa- 
tional psychologists. 


If the world-wide review of the teach- 
ing of reading and writing by Professor 
Gray were to do no more than to confirm 
the basic unity of the human mind be- 
neath the diversity of races and cultures, 
it would, by that fact alone, produce a 
rich return. However, the object of this 
discussion is to show that it has other 


1 William S. Gray, The Teaching of Reading 
and Writing: An International Survey. Mono- 
graphs on Fundamental Education, X. Paris, 
France: United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, 1956. (This report 
will be distributed in the United States by Scott 
Foresman and Co., Chicago 11, Illinois.) 


horizons, that the report is susceptible of 
immediate practical applications. 

We say “immediate” for, despite fre- 
quent statements to the contrary, not 
everything has yet been said on the sub- 
ject of the teaching of reading and writ- 
ing. We would mention a few current 
aspects of the problem with special ref- 
erence to France. (a) The extent of 
illiteracy in the French-speaking coun- 
tries, although small in per cent, nonethe- 
less includes some two million individ- 
uals? Although low, if compared with 
the figure for Italy, Spain, or some Cen- 
tral European countries, for example, this 
number is still considerable. (b) The 
specialists are far from agreement con- 
cerning the value of different teaching 
methods. (c) The training of teachers 
does not always take as its starting point 
a given body of objective knowledge. I 
am well aware that teaching depends for 
its success less upon the merits of the 
methods used than upon the qualities of 
the teachers, but it is surely reasonable 
to base one’s convictions upon facts 
rather than upon faith. (d) Finally, we 
are bound to devote particular attention 
to the problems raised by the education 
of the overseas peoples, among whom 
certain French-speaking countries have 


2 This estimate is based on data provided by 
World Surcey of Education: Handbook of Edu- 
cational Organization and Statistics. Paris: United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, 1955. 
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assumed a cultural mission which we all 
hope will extend unceasingly in range 
and effectiveness. 

To the questions which these situa- 
tions pose, Professor Gray’s study sup- 
plies answers. It need hardly be said that 
these preliminary observations do not 
constitute a complete review of the con- 
tribution made by this publication. In 
order better to realize the nature and 
scope of his report, it is necessary to 
analyze its structure. 

The work comprises an introduction 
and twelve chapters. The Introduction 
not only reviews the origins of the study 
but also prepares the reader for a more 
full appreciation of the purposes of the 
study, the author's intentions, and the 
omissions or the possible shortcomings of 
the work. The modesty of the author, 
who claims to have done no more than to 
erect a milestone along the road, should 
not conceal from us the fact that his work 
constitutes a veritable compendium of 
knowledge on the subject under consider- 
ation. 

No one, certainly, was better qualified 
than Professor Gray to undertake the 
task. He has devoted himself for forty 
years to the study of reading. His orig- 
inal papers and books are regarded as 
authoritative. The analyses which he 
publishes each year in the Journal of 
Educational Research reveal the breadth 
of his familiarity with the field. He is ac- 
quainted with the French works in the 
field—an acquaintance which is suffi- 
ciently unusual in an American scholar 
to deserve mention. We appreciate the 
fact that the men whom he regards as 
the pioneers of the psychological study 
of reading are two French-language writ- 
ers, Javal and Lamare. We encounter 
with pleasure in the report the names of 
more recent masters, such as Decroly, 
who are no longer with us, and also those 


of authors whom we know well: Borel- 
Maisonny, Dottrens, Freinet, P. Mezeix, 
Seegers, Th. Simon, and numerous others. 
This effort to provide information on 
works in the French language is supple- 
mented by information from the works 
of many authors whose national lan- 
guages are neither English nor French. 
Indeed, the author has presented us with 
a real balance sheet of relevant informa- 
tion from many languages. 


ROLE OF READING AND 
WRITING IN BASIC EDUCATION 


Chapter i, which treats of the role of 
reading and writing in basic education, 
will be of particular interest to those 
who bear some responsibility for the edu- 
cational and economic advancement of 
underdeveloped countries. As the author 
points out, there is a relation between 
the progress of education and the devel- 
opment of material prosperity. Certain 
facts will serve as an alarm signal to the 
French-speaking countries, even on the 
national plane. One of the major difficul- 
ties which the author faced in preparing 
his report lay in determining the level of 
attainment which must be reached before 
the written language can be utilized in 
practice. The author has directed his 
effort to the search for general character- 
istics which might serve as landmarks, 
whatever differences may exist between 
civilizations and between needs. In the 
development of attainment in the writ- 
ten language, it is necessary to proceed 
by successive stages, from essential rudi- 
mentary knowledge up to a functional 
level which enables the individual to un- 
dertake tasks requiring a good control of 
written language. 

The author explains what is meant by 
the primary level and by the functional 
level of reading attainment. He also un- 
dertakes to demonstrate that a knowl- 
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edge of the written language sooner or 
later becomes useful and therefore neces- 
sary to individual and group progress. 
The refinement of modern civilization is 
such that it often obscures the original 
values of a mastery of written language. 
At times, too, excessive familiarity tends 
to conceal its simplest practical applica- 
tions. There are obvious truths which 
need to be restated: if reading may con- 
tribute to our spiritual and moral de- 
velopment, it is also useful in learning 
about simple rules of health, about infant 
nurture, or cooking. 

It is futile, without a knowledge of 
modern techniques, to attempt to teach 
reading to illiterates. The methods used 
must be carefully prepared and planned 
in detail, A cultural and civilizing mis- 
sion will be the more successful if it pro- 
ceeds on the basis of ample knowledge, 
imposes limits on its ambitions, and mas- 
ters the techniques which it requires. As 
a guide in these matters, chapter i is rich 
in observations, and even more so in 
concrete examples. When stripped of 
their picturesque detail, they provide the 
essential aids which would be obscured 
by overelaborate discussion. 


PROBLEMS CONCERNED 
WITH TEACHING METHODS 


In the course of his study of methods 
of teaching reading and writing, the au- 
thor found himself faced with two prob- 
lems of peculiar delicacy. One of these 
concerns the relations between the 
spoken and the written language; the 
other, the possible variations in teaching 
methods needed for different types of 
writing. These problems are studied in 
detail in chapter ii. 

As we know, a language is often de- 
fined in terms of its phonetics, vocabu- 
lary, and syntax. Each of these factors 
may influence the method of transcribing 


the spoken language. In fact, the choice 
has in most cases already been made, 
and its origin is hypothetical. One must 
then accept the existing state of affairs, 
amending it where possible. For eco- 
nomic or political reasons, or owing to 
the influence of tradition, it is unusual 
for a nation to change its system of writ- 
ing. Nevertheless, examples are known, 
the most familiar being that of Turkey, 
whose experiment proved that it is pos- 
sible for a nation to change its alphabet. 

The question of changing the mode of 
writing is more delicate. The transition 
from ideographic to phonetic writing 
raises a host of problems. Studying in 
detail the type of characters used in 
Chinese writing and the methods used 
in teaching it, the author identified a 
close relationship between the two. The 
advantages of ideographic writing are 
well known: in China it has enabled 
persons who do not speak the same dia- 
lect to understand each other by means 
of writing. In countries with no written 
language, the Latin alphabet has been 
adopted more frequently than has any 
other form. Sometimes new signs or dia- 
critic marks are added to the Latin 
alphabet. Jt would seem, therefore, that 
the great diversity of languages and sys- 
tems of writing would tend to produce 
great variety in teaching methods, For- 
tunately some degree of unity is restored 
by two facts: on the one hand, the iden- 
tity of the ends to be achieved and, on 
the other, certain scientific facts which 
reveal profound similarities in the habits 
of experienced readers of different lan- 


guages. 

NATURE OF THE READING PROCESS 

In chapter iii, Professor Gray demon- 
strates that the mechanisms of reading 


are similar whatever the type of writing 
or the spoken language. He determined 
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this fact by photographing the eye-move- 
ments of mature readers of fourteen dif- 
ferent languages. The records showed 
that the movements of the eyes in the 
process of reading are the same for dif- 
ferent languages and different types of 
writing. For the skilled reader the process 
of reading is governed by the content of 
the text. An obvious conclusion, there- 
fore, is that pupils must be trained from 
the outset in “reading to understand.” 
One of the aims of teaching reading is to 
enable pupils to attain a high level of 
competence in understanding what is 
read. 

By what processes the transition is 
made from absolute zero in reading to 
intelligent reading is a question to which 
Science has not yet given a definite an- 
swer, but it has at least been able to de- 
scribe certain stages in this evolution. 
The facts revealed by scientific experi- 
ments confirm the intuitions of everyday 
teaching experience. For example, during 
the first four school years, speed of read- 
ing (oral and silent) increases rapidly. 
It continues to increase after this period 
in the case of oral reading, but at a much 
less rapid rate. In the case of silent read- 
ing, the speed of reading increases more 
rapidly from Grade III on than does that 
of oral reading. Methods which make 
possible an increase in this speed have 
been developed. These methods are vir- 
tually unknown in France, although they 
make it possible easily to achieve read- 
ing speeds of five hundred words, or 
more, a minute. What will interest the 
educationalist is to learn that improve- 
ment in speed of reading continues to the 
secondary-school level. The facts pre- 
sented in the report will doubtless arouse 
new curiosity in a field which, it must be 
admitted, has been little explored in the 
French-speaking countries. Interesting, 
too, are the comparative data on silent 


and oral reading; it would seem that 
existing courses in France do not accord 
sufficient emphasis to silent reading dur- 
ing early school years. 


ATTITUDES AND SKILLS NEEDED 
FOR FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 


In chapter iv, "Reading Attitudes and 
Skills Essential to Functional Literacy," 
the author begins by defining the con- 
cepts which the term "reading" may de- 
note, He has chosen a historical and so- 
ciological approach to this question: his- 
torical, in its recounting of the evolution 
of ideas; sociological, because of the 
sources used to explain this evolution. As 
a result he distinguishes between types 
of reading, which he classifies by refer- 
ence to the part played by reading in the 
life of the individual. The choice of this 
mode of classification is influenced by 
the principal aim of this work, which is 
intended for use by persons whose mis- 
sion it is to combat illiteracy. 

Six purposes of reading are identified, 
which vary from the reading of simple 
notices or signs (street names, shop 
signs, and so on) to reading which in- 
volves much reflection. This classifica- 
tion is governed not merely by practical 
considerations but also by the effects pro- 
duced by reading. A reader may be in- 
duced through reading to modify his be- 
havior. This fact implies, therefore, an 
involvement of the whole personality— 
an involvement which may be more or 
less complete according to the types of 
reading used. Reading, accordingly, goes 
far beyond the narrow framework of a 
technique and is an important element of 
modern life. 

Among the values of reading that are 
emphasized is one which seems to us to 
be somewhat neglected in the French- 
speaking countries; it is that of "practical 
utilization." This value should be stressed 
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far more than it has been by French- 
speaking countries which have extended 
their influence to underdeveloped terri- 
tories (in Africa, for example). The very 
exercise of the democratic freedoms that 
they have gradually introduced would 
thereby be facilitated. This failure in 
emphasis is based upon a disputable 
opinion. The belief prevails that, once a 
text has been comprehended, it may be 
utilized, whatever the acts described or 
the attitudes implied. 

In reality, comprehension is not a 
simple phenomenon. For example, the 
author identifies three types of meaning 
that may be acquired: (1) the literal 
meaning, which answers the question, 
“What does the passage say?” (2) the 
complementary meanings, which imply 
that prior to the reading the reader has 
a certain range of relevant information 
or knowledge that: illuminates the au- 
thor’s meaning; and (3) the implied 
meanings, which necessitate active 
search and reflection. It would seem de- 
sirable, therefore, that the various possi- 
bilities offered by reading should be 
stressed in teaching. 


TEACHING METHODS 

Chapter v, “Methods of Teaching 
Reading," was, without doubt, one of the 
major preoccupations of the author. We 
are aware of this from the frequent dis- 
cussions which we had with him in the 
course of his work and from the care he 
has taken to clarify notions which have 
nothing simple about them but their 
appearance. Having ourselves attempted 
such clarification on various occasions, 
we are conscious of the pitfalls which 
await the investigator. We realize also 
the difficulty of reaching agreement 
among specialists. We are not, therefore, 
surprised when we are told by the author 
that the principles adopted in a previous 


report? as a basis for the classification of 
methods of teaching reading were sub- 
jected to sharp criticism at the Twelfth 
International Congress on Public Educa- 
tion. In this report the author discusses 
the nature of the criticisms. 

The basis which the author selected 
here for classifying methods of teaching 
reading is essentially historical in nature. 
We need not doubt that it, too, will be 
vigorously assailed; in the field of read- 
ing methods there is always room for 
captious criticism. However, it was to 
avoid much futile controversy that the 
author adopted the historical approach. 
He distinguishes the various methods ac- 
cording to the order of their historical 
appearance and their degree of speciali- 
zation. But, since basic distinctions were 
necessary for the sake of definition, the 
author has been obliged to complete his 
system by reference to the classical des- 
ignations. In the case of each of the 
methods identified, he is careful to define 
its essential characteristics, to describe 
the way in which the corresponding 
teaching programs have been drawn up, 
and even to present the substance of in- 
dividual lessons. In this way it should be 
easy to reach considerable agreement. If 
there is not complete agreement as to 
the name, there will at least be agree- 
ment as to the thing. y 

Professor Gray’s proposed classification 
is summarized in the following: 

A. Specialized methods which begin with 
emphasis on the elements of words 

1. Literal, or spelling, method 

2. Phonetic method 

3. Syllabic method 

3 The Teaching of Reading. XUth Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 
1948. United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and International Bureau of 
Education—Publication No. 115. Paris: UNESCO 
[and] Geneva: International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1948. 
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B. Specialized methods which make use of 
meaningful language units from the be- 
inting 
1. Word method 
2. Phrase method 
8. Sentence method 
4. Story method 
C. Methods resulting from recent develop- 
ments 
1. Eclectic methods 
2. Learner-centered methods 


In the case of each of these methods, 
the author reviews both the favorable 
arguments of its supporters and the criti- 
cisms of its adversaries, From this clash 
of views, both past and present, have 
arisen the “eclectic tendencies,” which 
form, so to speak, a fusion of methods. 
From each method proposed, education- 
alists have retained those elements which 
have stood the test of everyday experi- 
ence, and, as a result, what is frequently 
termed the “mixed” or “analytical-syn- 
thetic” method has taken shape. The ex- 
pression “eclectic,” which is proposed by 
the author, merits wide acceptance. It 
avoids the jargon of the specialist and 
eliminates the notion of impurity sug- 
gested by the idea of mixture, retaining 
only the spirit of elegance and reason. 

The category referred to as methods 
“centered on the learner” will perhaps 
arouse certain reserves. Pedagogy, as we 
know, falls into two parts, general and 
special, the latter being concerned with 
the methods used in the teaching of 
particular subjects. The conceptions un- 
derlying general pedagogy have under- 
gone notable evolution in the course of 
the twentieth century. This evolution 
could not fail to influence both the form 
and the content of instruction in various 
subjects of the school curriculum. It is 
the result of this interaction in the teach- 
ing of reading that the author refers to 
as “child-centered” trends. This distinc- 
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tion is necessary, for the employment of 
modern methods in the teaching of read- 
ing does not always preclude either a. 
traditional or a recent conception of 
school education. 

Chapter v, clear and precise, will be of © 
great use in the training of teachers, | 
Those who already possess a long experi- 
ence of teaching, as practitioners, super- — 
visors, or organizers, will find here an — 
opportunity for a critical review of their — 
personal conceptions. 


FINDINGS OF RESEARCH 


Chapter vi rounds out this survey of - 
methods with a review of the scientific 
studies to which their use has given rise. ~ 
These studies deal either with the output 
(that is, product or results) of the vari- 
ous methods or with the types of reading 
which they promote. We are aware that ~ 
the term "output" does not enjoy great 
popularity. The notion of output, simple, 
clear, and precise as it is, is often ob- — 
scured or distorted. Those who delight or 
take refuge in such vague phrases as the 
“molding of the mind” or the “sense of 
beauty" cannot bear to speak of “output.” - 
Not that either the molding of the mind 
or the sense of beauty is unworthy of 
consideration; but, quite obviously, they 
are not, at present, susceptible of exact 
measurement. We suggest to the reader 
that he accept the idea of measuring the 
output of a reading method in respect to 
its measurable elements: accuracy and 
speed of reading, exactness of compre- 
hension, and thoroughness of the re- 
sultant grasp of orthography. 

In an investigation the object of which 
is to compare the output of different 
reading methods, the conditions of the 
experiment—choice of social group, scope 
and procedures of the experiment, types 
of measures used—are very important, — 
Where the conditions of the experiment ~ 
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are not subject to criticism, there are no 
valid reasons, other than emotional, to 
reject the findings. The adherents of one 
or another method need not be greatly 
alarmed; there are at the present time no 
tests which might make it possible to 
establish beyond dispute the superiority 
of any one method. In the light of all the 
evidence presented, however, it would 
appear that the best results are achieved 
by a combination of methods which em- 
phasize both meaning and word recog- 
nition from the beginning. An investiga- 
tion, as yet unpublished, in which the 
writer collaborated, would tend to con- 
firm this conclusion. 

In his discussion of the results of the 
use of various methods, the author refers 
to a number of factors which may influ- 
ence the choice of methods: the struc- 
ture of the language, the qualifications 
of the teacher, the cultural background 
of the learner, the purposes of the read- 
ing course, and the time devoted to it. 

Perusal of chapter vi will doubtless 
lead French research workers to enter an 
important field of psycho-pedagogical in- 
vestigation and to undertake studies 
which could put an end to long and 
fruitless controversies among education- 
alists or, in certain countries, between 
municipalities (or provinces) and educa- 
tionalists. 


READING PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 


For educationalists chapter vii, “Na- 
ture and Organization of Reading Pro- 
grams for Children,” will certainly be the 
most interesting and perhaps also the 
most disconcerting. It cannot, we feel, be 
approached usefully unless a certain 
number of facts are kept constantly in 
mind. 

In the first place, it must not be for- 
gotten that the study was made with a 
view mainly to the requirements of the 


underdeveloped countries, where educa- 
tional programs either are nonexistent or 
are not entirely satisfactory. For these 
countries the plans proposed, presup- 
posing as they do a relatively slow rate 
of progress, will be most useful. In the 
case of the French-speaking countries, 
the education authorities will undoubted- 
ly undertake a comparative study of 
local practice and of the proposals in this 
report. As the author himself emphasizes, 
a reading course must be designed by 
people who are perfectly familiar with 
the culture for which it is intended. His 
report, as we have already pointed out, 
isa guide, but a liberal one. Among the 
author's proposals—and they are most de- 
tailed—we are convinced that many of 
the ideas merit wide acceptance; they 
could serve to stimulate further research 
and, in certain French-speaking coun- 
tries, to make it possible to revise cur- 
riculums and the accompanying com- 
mentaries, as well as to improve the 
reading books which supplement the . 
textbooks. 

In the second place, the author is, as 
we know, an American. Comparative 
study of the conceptions governing the 
teaching of reading in the United States 
of America and in the French-speaking 
countries, France in particular, reveals a 
number of differences which are more 
apparent than real. The reasons must, no 
doubt, be sought in differences of na- 
tional psychology as between these coun- 
tries: liberal, practical, and utilitarian in 
the United States; profoundly Cartesian 
and supported by a long literary tradi- 
tion in the case of the French-speaking 
countries. A secondary, although impor- 
tant, factor is related to the develop- 
ment of psychological studies in the 
United States. The ideas of James and 
Dewey, along with the wide use of ex- 
perimental techniques, have had a strong 
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influence on conceptions of education. 
They result in programs the structure of 
which may at times appear disconcert- 
ing, although close parallels with our 
own may be discovered in them. 

In the United States, much time and 
effort are devoted during the first few 
grades to the teaching of reading and 
the other language arts (oral and silent 
reading, vocabulary, writing, and spell- 
ing). As soon as the need for systematic 
training becomes advisable, separate in- 
struction is given in the respective sub- 
jects in most schools. In France, too, but 
in different ways, vocabulary, speech, 
grammar, etc, are taught separately. 
Where our programs are analytical, they 
also are global in character (are based 
on the teaching of meaningful language 
units—words, phrases, sentences). What 
strikes us as paradoxical is that, whereas 
we rely on the teacher for interpretation, 
personal methods, and intuition, in the 
United States we find precisely marked 
Stages and techniques which are often 
worked out in great detail—in a word, an 
elaborate system of guidance. For ex- 
ample, in the first year we normally use 
one primer (in one or two small vol- 
umes) and one first easy reader, more 
rarely two. In the United States there 
are one, two, or three preprimers (intro- 
ductory readers), a primer (reader), and 
a first reader, each of which is accom- 
panied by a manual or teacher's guide. 
In addition, several other readers and 
trade books are used at the second and 
third levels. When considering these pro- 
grams, we are thus obliged to carry out 
what amounts to a "pedagogical transla- 
tion." This can be done easily by teach- 
ers who employ methods based upon 
centers of interest, in the manner of the 


pedagogical system of Decroly, for ex- 
ample. 
Third, it will be recalled that the pro- 


gram proposed is intended for countries - 
in which the spoken languages often 
have very different structures and widely 
divergent types of writing. The author 
has endeavored, accordingly, to outline 
a general plan, drawing attention in a 
few cases to particular methods, accord- 
ing to language types, but without going 
into detail on the subject of the methods 
best adapted to particular types of writ- 
ing or of language. We have already 
drawn attention to the importance of 
these problems for France and Belgium, 
with their responsibilities in respect of 
underdeveloped countries. 

Chapter vii includes three sections of 
unequal length. The third, which is the 
one of most interest to us, describes the 
scope and organization of a reading pro- 
gram. In the first section the author 
points out the wide variety of the tasks 
to be performed. In the second he de- 
fines the objects to be attained in the 
teaching of reading. Here he makes a 
helpful distinction between the means 
and the ends and shows how the former 
are influenced by the latter. In the third 
section, which considers the scope and 
organization of a reading program, we 
reach a crucial point of the book. The 
author sees the teaching of reading as 
falling into four stages: (1) a prepara- 
tory period; (2) a period of teaching 
proper, the purpose of which is to en- 
able the pupil to read very simple ma- 
terial with ease and understanding; (8) 
a period designed to promote rapid prog- 
ress in the mastery of the basic attitudes 
and skills involved in good reading, both 
silent and oral; and (4) a period in 
which the proficiency acquired is devel- 
oped further to the level of functional 
literacy. These periods are of unequal 
length, and the means employed also 
difer. The whole is spread over four 
years. The first two: periods occupy a 
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year, more or less; the third occupies 
two years; and the fourth, one year, al- 
though the fact is emphasized that this 
stage should continue for a much longer 
period. 

It will be found particularly useful to 
study the preparatory period, which can 
furnish helpful suggestions for the in- 
fants’ schools in France.* That section 
will supply first-year teachers with a use- 
ful reminder of the inequality of intel- 
lectual development among different chil- 
dren. They will also find descriptions of 
steps which will help in adapting the 
children to school life and to the basic 
discipline of first-year reading. In addi- 
tion, they will find reference to a num- 
ber of simple methods for evaluating the 
degree of intellectual fitness of the chil- 
dren, their possible weaknesses and ways 
of remedying them. The reader will be 
aware of the great attention that has 
been devoted, both in the United States 
and in Britain, to reading readiness. This 
expression has two distinct meanings. 
On the one hand, it denotes the child's 
aptitude for learning to read (in this 
sense, there are tests, known as “reading- 
readiness tests,” which evaluate this apti- 
tude). It is used also to denote the proc- 
ess of preparation for reading (in this 
sense one speaks of “reading-readiness 
programs”). 

The preparatory period is followed by 
the beginning period in teaching read- 
ing. While the main stress during the 
latter period is on the comprehension of 
the text read, the acquisition of a sound 
technique of word recognition is also 


4 Jt is not from concern for literal translation 
that we describe this as a “preparatory” rather 
than an “initiatory” stage; we wish to avoid any 
association between the word “initiation” and 
the educational process of our infants’ schools, 
it being understood that there are points of com- 
parison and many exercises which are identical 
in the two cases. 


emphasized. This method, naturally, pre- 
cludes all highly specialized, traditional 
methods. The author says explicitly: “The 
global method has proved to be the most 
effective in establishing the initial read- 
ing attitudes and skills involved in read- 
ing for meaning” (pp. 181-32). At the 
same time, the children’s attention will 
be drawn early to resemblances and dif- 
ferences between words and within a 
short time to the various word-attack 
skills. This is what the author describes, 
in the chapter on methods, as the “eclec- 
tic” method. 

We would like to stress in particular 
the importance of combining intelligent 
reading with the acquisition of the tech- 
nique of sight reading and, as the au- 
thor puts it, the “identification of words.” 
He has demonstrated that the initial atti- 
tudes created at the outset of the begin- 
ning stage influence its whole course and 
lead to very different types of reading 
than do earlier specialized techniques. 
As Mlle Mezeix has said, “the object of 
reading is to understand texts.”> More- 
over, it is most important to note, at the 
outset of the beginning stage, much use 
is made of silent reading. This is made 
possible by the acquisition of a vocabu- 
lary of 150 words, which enables pupils 
to read short, interesting stories. 

Chapter vii is capable of rendering 
signal services also to another category 
of readers of this study, namely, the au- 
thors of textbooks and, even more, the 
authors of “first easy readers.” They will 
find in it useful hints on the choice and 
composition of reading material. A school 
reader cannot be improvised; its author 
must be fully aware of the objects to be 
attained. It appears that not all authors 
of textbooks or readers have a perfectly 
clear idea of all the objects to be at- 


5 P. Mezeix and Others, Méthodes de lecture. 
Paris: Editions Bourrelier & Cie, 1947. 
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tained. Some give rein to the poetic side 
of their characters and, naturally, see in 
the child nothing but a love of poetry. 
Others moralize on ev: page. Others 
unwearyingly inflict upon the reader a 
didactic display which makes their books 
monotonous and transforms them into 
dictionaries, Finally, there are many who 
know their language well but are not 
writers. Good reading-books are rare, 
Professor Gray reminds present and fu- 
ture authors of the most useful facts to 
observe in g readers. It is not 
implied that he supplies a recipe for the 
making of a good book, but most of the 
understandings which are necessary to 
achieve that aim may be deduced from 
the considerations which he sets forth. 

Teachers will also find detailed sugges- 
tions on methods of conducting classes, 
We may regard these as for 
the French-speaking countries, but we 
should not forget that the study is in- 
tended, in the first instance, for countries 
which have no educational programs and 
few or no qualified teachers. Neverthe- 
less, Frenchmen and Belgians will find 
in this chapter most valuable hints upon 
the improvement of the instruction in 
reading which they provide in their over- 
seas territories, Whereas many countries 
will nd in the report a body of infor- 
mation that is absolutely indispensable 
to them, we shall look for what may be 
capable of improving our own educa- 
tional practice. 

The third and fourth stages in the 
teaching of reading develop still further 
the original theses. The author shows in 
what ways it is possible to develop good 
reading habits and to widen the bases 
of the reader's field of activity by guid- 
ing him toward “ " reading. The 
pm Riel cone Ares din 
areas of the world should leave school 
in possession of an instrument which will 


aid in the attainment of their full per- 


In passing, the author draws attention 
to the nature and causes of special diff 
culties which, in the case of some pupils, 
arise at the beginning stage of reading. — 
The reader will be aware of the wide 
interest which this problem has aroused _ 
over the last ten years, following the 3 
valuable investigations of Claparede, — 
Ley, and Ombredanne during the pre- 
war period. This is not the place to speak _ 
of the recent works in French on the - 
handicapped reader by such specialists — 
as A. Rey, Launay, Ajiuraguerra, Zazzo, — 
Borel-Maisonny, Roudinesco, and those 
of their pupils. Anyone who is interested 
in these questions will find ample infor- 
mation in the medical psychological, 
and educational journals. The wide and 
general character of these and related 
studies did not permit detailed treatment 
of all the issues involved. It was helpful, 
however, for the author to point out the 
existence of these problems in order to 
attract the attention of novices in peda- 
gogy to them. 

Perusal of this chapter gives an im- 
pression of thoroughness. The problems 
have received serious study, and the so- 
lutions have been discussed fully through- 
out. It is possible that the reader will not 
always be in agreement as to the means 
or the details of method, but the whole 
is harmonious and attractive. Even in 
the case of countries of ancient educa- 
tional tradition, the report stimulates re- 
flection concerning the adequacy of cur- 
rent programs, which reveal a similar 
spirit but often involve different means 
of realization. We have no doubt that 
in the course of time this reflection will 
lead to needed adaptations and adjust- 
ments. 
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TEACHING READING TO ADULTS 


Chapter viii of the report deals with 
the teaching of reading to adults. Be- 
tween this type of teaching and that de- 
signed for children there are points both 
of resemblance and of difference. The 
similarities appear most clearly in the 
sequence of the four stages, which are 
the same for both children and adults. 
The differences result mainly from the 
social attitudes involved and the teach- 
ing procedures adopted. 

The sequence of activities, the materi- 
als, the methods, and the goals to be 
achieved are carefully described for each 
of the four periods. The teacher receives 
thorough guidance, so that he knows 
what he is to do and why and how he is 
to do it. Those who elect to devote them- 
selves to the fight against illiteracy will, 
accordingly, derive the greatest benefit 
from this chapter. At the same time, they 
should not delude themselves. When the 
author takes care to tell us that the pro- 
grams must be adapted to local condi- 
tions and requirements, we must grasp 
the full meaning of this brief directive, 
Some knowledge of ethnology, psycho- 
sociology and differential psychology is 
indispensable. A reading program for 
adults in underdeveloped areas presup- 
poses long and careful preparatory work. 
It requires the collaboration of a number 
of specialists, adequate material means, 
and abundant enthusiasm and faith, 
which are not to be had for money. 

But illiterate adults are not limited 
exclusively to “underdeveloped” coun- 
tries. As pointed out earlier, they are 
found in fairly high numbers in the 
French-speaking countries. Here the 
problem is different. A first effort should 
be made to compile a census of the exact 
number of illiterates by age groups. Next, 
the reasons for the illiteracy should be 


sought. For some of them there is no 
remedy; these are generally due to a low 
level of ability to learn. Following this 
census, vigorous effort must be made to 
induce illiterate adults to join reading 
classes. Furthermore, steps must be taken 
to provide the instructional facilities and 
teaching staff needed. In this connec- 
tion the author’s suggestions may be of 
greatest service. 

It may be observed that a study of 
chapter viii is of value not to educa- 
tionalists alone. The trusteeship authori- 
ties who organize or supervise education 
can draw from it valuable lessons relat- 
ing to staff, equipment, and the makeup 
and length of lessons. We should like to 

also that the proposed pro- 
gram forms a single whole, and organic 
unity. Any attempt to carry it out in part 
only could lead to grave disillusionment. 
Again, the fact that a campaign against 
illiteracy must receive close study in ad- 
vance cannot be overstressed. 

The teaching of reading to adults may 
appear, on first thought, to be a simpler 
problem than the teaching of children. 
However, it raises a greater number of 
problems which are often more complex 
and always more delicate. This is a rela- 
tively new field; the various experiments 
which have been carried on over the past 
thirty years have enabled Professor Gray 
to work out a system which will spare 
educationalists the disheartening and 
often costly results secured through trial 
and error. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Such is the structure of the author's 
report, which terminates with a series of 
conclusions intended to help in drawing 
up a program of instruction for illiterate 
adults, These conclusions outline an over- 
all plan for the organization of the work. 
The bodies which should undertake this 
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task are described with reference to both 
form and function, The method of in- 
struction and the principles underlying 
the kinds of instructional materials 
needed are briefly summed up. The train- 
ing of the teachers is also considered 
from various points of view. Finally, 
after drawing up a balance sheet of the 
present state of relevant knowledge, the 
author indicates the directions that 
should be taken by future research to in- 
sure further progress in the development 
of techniques used in the education of 
the illiterate. 

At the conclusion of this report Pro- 
fessor Gray issues a moving appeal for 
world literacy. Being convinced that a 
knowledge of reading and writing can 
greatly contribute to the improvement of 
man’s living conditions, the development 
of international understanding, and the 
strengthening of peace, he urges govern- 
ments of good will to recognize clearly 
the urgency of the existing situation and 
to find the necessary means for new and 
effective efforts to improve it. 

The foregoing appeal stems from the 
author’s humane preoccupations. The 
whole report, indeed, is inspired by a 
deep concern for the development of hu- 
man personality. The author's vital inter- 


est in this goal often breaks through, 
whether he is stressing the individual 
factors which condition the novitiate, is 
demonstrating the contribution made by 
basic education to personality develop- 
ment, or is expressing his desire that edu- 
cation contribute more widely to better 
understanding among individuals and 
groups. 

This is not a revolutionary work in the 
matter of pedagogical theory. Such was 
not its purpose. In a methodical and 
thoughtful report Professor Gray not only 
has marshaled a mass of documentation 
but has attempted a personal synthesis 
which provides food for meditation. The 
principal aims which the author set him- 
self have been achieved, and no general 
ideas or technical details have been 
passed over. It remains for us to hope 
that the work will now bear fruit through- 
out the world and that education will 
help to solve the formidable problems 
raised by ignorance, poverty, and disease 
throughout the world. As educationalists, 
we do not labor under the illusion that 
education alone can solve these prob- 
lems. We are convinced, however, that 
education is indispensable to human 
progress, and we ardently desire that all 
men shall have access to it. 


REFLECTIONS ON 


THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


LUELLA COLE Berkeley, California 


No subject in the curriculum is as neg 
lected or as poorly taught—above the first 
three grades—as handwriting, and in no 
other subject are the results of instruc- 
tion less impressive. The writer believes 
that much of the difficulty results from 
fundamental misconceptions about the 
nature of handwriting, which differs 
from reading and arithmetic because it 
consists of muscular skills, not of ideas. 

Handwriting is allied to athletic skills. 
One needs the same physical basis for 
producing a good script that one needs 
for hitting a ball, or rolling a hoop, or 
jumping a rope, namely, good muscular 
control, relaxed nerves, good eyesight, 
and excellent co-ordination between hand 
and eye, These nonintellectual traits de- 
velop largely as a result of mere age and 
growth, although training can accelerate 
the process. The main thing to grasp is 
that handwriting is purely a muscular 
tool, without content or end in itself and 
without any fixed relation to intellectual 
development. 

The average elementary-school teach- 
er is not well equipped by nature, inter- 
ests, or past experiences to be a good in- 
structor of handwriting. To begin with, 
the teacher is almost always a woman; 
and, because of her sex, she has not un- 
dergone a complete course of training in 
any skill or sport. She may-have played 
this or that game in her younger days, 
but athletics have not been her main in- 
terest. Only an unusual girl spends end- 


less hours “playing catch” or polishing 
any other rudimentary physical skill. 
With the coming of adolescence, most 
girls withdraw altogether from participa- 
tion in sports. For one thing, they prefer 
to concentrate on social relations, and, 
for another, they soon learn that what 
boys want is admiration for athletic skill, 
not competition. As girls go through their 
teens, they run more slowly, jump to a 
lower height, and throw a ball less far 
with every passing year. Only a few ever 
show the passionate devotion to sports 
that characterizes boys of the same ages, 
and, by the time they are eighteen, the 
great majority of girls indulge only su- 
perficially and incidentally in any game. 
What athletic skill girls have is the re- 
sult of natural co-ordination, plus casual 
advice from friends and some degree of 
spontaneous self-discipline and practice. 
It is rare for a girl to receive the meticu- 
lous muscle-training that is given boys 
who try out for school teams. 

Women teachers, as a group, are there- 
fore poorly prepared to teach muscular 
co-ordination. Moreover, a certain pro- 
portion of them are even less competent 
than the average in this respect, because 
they went into the “book learning” which 
subsequently led to their becoming teach- 
ers, precisely because they were not suc- 
cessful in the games and sports of child- 
hood and early adolescence. Such women 
cannot give competent instruction in a 
purely muscular type of learning because 
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they do not know from their own experi- 
ence how muscular skills are acquired. 


METHOD OF TRAINING A MUSCULAR SKILL 


Perhaps the best way to explain the 
learning of a skill is to consider the course 
of training that a good tennis coach gives 
to a pupil. He begins by demonstrating, 
slowly and accurately, the precise series 
of movements that will lead to the estab- 
lishment of a correct stroke—say, a fore- 
hand drive. He shows each movement 
separately, and he puts them together to 
demonstrate the final result. The pupil 
next tries to imitate what he has seen, 
while the coach watches and corrects 
each error as soon as it appears. Usually 
the pupil practices for some time without 
even having a ball to hit, and when he 
does begin to hit a ball, he is made to 
stroke it as easily as he can and is never 
allowed to hurry. The imitative learning 
continues until the pupil can execute the 
stroke perfectly and can diagnose and 
correct his own errors. He is then sent to 
the backstop for weeks of practice. He 
hits the ball gently, slowly, and correctly. 
If the coach sees him “pressing” or hurry- 
ing, he at once tells him to relax. During 
these weeks of training the pupil is not 
allowed to play with his friends, because 
the pressure of competition would lead 
him into trying to “slam” the ball and he 
would soon “unlearn” his new stroke. As 
time goes on, the series of movements 
becomes easier and easier, and the pupil 
presently is allowed to exert whatever 
strength he can, provided the smoothness 
of his co-ordination is retained. From 
this point on, the pupil develops mainly 
because he grows older, bigger, and 
stronger; this improvement takes place, 
even if he does not use his stroke, al- 
though it occurs faster if he does—pro- 
vided he avoids strain and continues to 
diagnose his incorrect responses if and 
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when they appear. If this system of train- 
ing were to be reduced to precepts, these 
would run something as follows: 

1. Base the teaching upon careful imita- 
tion of a good model, allowing only such 
minor variations as are necessary because 
of a pupil’s age or size. 

2. Continue the practice of simple skills 
under close supervision until the pupil can 
execute a series of movements perfectly. 

8. Teach self-diagnosis and self-correc- 
tion, until you feel sure that the pupil has 
the habit of self-appraisal. 

4, Then introduce intensive practice, but 
without competition. 

5. Permit no strain or pressure. If the 
pupil voluntarily tries to hurry, stop him. 

6. Wait for nature to take its course in 
the development of speed. 


USUAL COURSE OF THE 
TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


The teachers of the first two grades 
usually start out well in their teaching of 
handwriting (provided they do not allow 
printing to continue) because they base 
their teaching upon imitation, they show 
the children in detail just how to make 
each part of each letter, and they allow 
plenty of time. In these grades, handwrit- 
ing is a subject, not a tool; that is, chil- 
dren do not use their skill in the pursu- 
ance of other subjects. At these early 
levels, most teachers make concessions to 
the poor co-ordination and inability to 
estimate distance that characterize small 
children by allowing the pupils to make 
their letters as large as they wish and by 
furnishing them with practice paper that 
has guidelines. Actually, most pupils de- 
velop a good script by the end of the 
second year of school. They write slowly 
and sometimes make their letters quite 
large, but they form them correctly. In 
some schools this same type of treatment 
continues into Grade HI. 

Perhaps the commonest “fault” in these 


— 
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lowest grades is an overemphasis upon 
printing of the letters, that is, upon man- 
uscript writing. If this type of writing 
could be continued indefinitely, its in- 
troduction would be defensible. How- 
ever, the permanent use of printing has 
at least three shortcomings. First, it is, in 
general, somewhat slower than cursive 
writing. Second, it tends, from imitation 
of book printing, to be written vertically 
—a characteristic which is not in itself 
objectionable but w ich contributes to 
the slowness of its production for most 
right-handed people. Third, its use leads 
to the introduction of misleading spaces 
within words, because pupils have joined 
together their letters in groups of two 
or three but have not joined together all 
the letters within an entire word. Thus, 
such a sentence as “The earth began to 
tremble,” emerges as “T he ear th be g an 
to trem ble.” Even if every letter is per- 
fectly formed, the result is still illegible 
because of the spacing. Since, therefore, 
in the judgment of the present writer, 
manuscript writing cannot be continued 
with an expectation of satisfactory per- 
manent results, it is best never to let it 
become established. Whatever form a 
first-grade child voluntarily uses for first 
writing his name (block capitals, printe 
letters, or cursive) is acceptable for the 
moment, but the actual teaching should 
certainly introduce cursive handwriting, 
since these letter forms will be used 
throughout life. 

In Grades IV, V, and VI several de- 
velopments take place. The pupils are 
asked to make their writing smaller; they 
use their script as à tool; they are hur- 
ried; and in many schools they no longer 
receive specific training in handwriting. 
In case the school has sense enough to 
allow fountain pens, the change from 
pencil to ink, which used to be a fertile 
source of trouble, is accomplished with- 
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out difficulty. Except for left-handed 
children, the pupils hardly know they 
have stopped writing with one instru- 
ment and begun with another. If a teach- 
er insists upon the use of pen and ink, 
this requirement should be added to the 
list of developments given above. By the 
end of Grade VI, the average script is not 
nearly so good as that shown by the same 
children in Grade II or III. 

In the junior and the senior high school, 
there is an occasional flurry of interest 
in handwriting, but such instruction as 
is given is sporadic and of short dura- 
tion. Above the elementary-school level, 
handwriting is nobody's specific business. 
If any training is given, it is usually fur- 
nished by the teacher of English, not 
because she considers such instruction 
her responsibility, but simply because she 
gets tired of decoding the illegible scripts 
in which the students’ themes are written. 

It will be noticed, by comparing this 
series of. developments with the proce- 
dures of the tennis coach, that the teacher 
of handwriting gets off to a good start by 
following Precepts 1 and 2. It is at the 
third step (Precept 3) that the teacher 
begins to deviate. Although she may do 
a magnificent job in teaching self-diag- 


d nosis in arithmetic or reading or spelling, 


she does not know enou; about muscu- 
lar learning to develop similar attitudes 
in this subject. If asked what is wrong 
with a given child's script, she often can- 
not make a diagnosis herself. 

Most elementary-school teachers shy 
away from Precept 4, For one thing, they 
no longer like to admit that they give 
“drill” in any subject; the word is old- 
fashioned. Unmotivated, monotonous, 
useless drill is, of course, to be con- 
demned, but no one has yet devised any 
method for establishing a muscular skill 
except by thousands of repetitions. The 
human nervous system hes not been 
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“modernized.” Second, teachers who con- 
tinue systematic instruction in handwrit- 
ing are inclined to use general types of 
practice, without diagnosis. They tell the 
pupils to "write more carefully" and 
"more slowly." This exhortation, if fol- 
lowed, leads only to the making of errors 
more neatly than before, but it does not 
eliminate them. By contrast, the "diag- 
nostic" teacher says, for example, "Today 
let us each think up words that contain at 
least one and one e and then let us write 
them. Let us be careful to make the Ps 
three times as tall as the e’s, because 
these two letters are exactly alike except 
for the difference in height, and, if you 
make them the same height, no one can 
know which you mean." 

However, perhaps the worst feature of 
instruction in handwriting in the upper 
years of elementary school is the con- 
Stant pressure for speed and for use. 
Whereas the tennis coach condemns 
speed and does not allow his student to 
use a stroke in playing games before he 
can hit it perfectly, fifth- or sixth-grade 
teachers constantly ask for use of script, 
often require more writing than pupils 
can produce in the time allowed, and 
may even give them “speed drills,” thus 
ignoring Precepts 5 and 6. As a result the 
script of their pupils gets worse each year 
instead of better, because the barely 
formed muscular habits, developed dur- 
ing the first two or three years of school, 
deteriorate rapidly under the joint pres- 
sures of speed and use. 

Teachers are rarely willing to wait for 
nature—or, perhaps it is fairer to say, 
modern life is not willing to wait. The 
teachers are themselves under pressure, 
and they tend to pass on to the children 
the need to hurry. In subjects other than 
handwriting, such pressure sometimes re- 
sults in a successful stimulation of mental 
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processes, but it is fatal to a muscular 
skill like handwriting. To use handwrit- 
ing as a tool before it is ready for such 
use is no more sensible than to send a 
pupil into a tennis tournament just as 
soon as he can hit a stroke correctly. He 
is not ready until he has hit several thou- 
sand strokes—slowly, carefully, accurate- 
ly, correctly, without pressure but with 
constant self-diagnosis. The fourth-grade 
child is just about ready to start this in- 
tensive practice; he knows the forms of 
the letters and he can produce them if 
given enough time, but he has thus far 
merely imitated his models. He has not 
yet begun to recognize, diagnose, and cor- 
rect his errors. Nor has he had enough 
practice to establish his correct muscular 
reactions against forgetting or deteriora- 
tion. Unfortunately he is asked to use his 
barely formed skills at once, and he 
promptly develops a host of bad habits, 
which will prevent him from developing 
a good script, even after he is old enough 
to produce one. 


A MORE EFFECTIVE 
METHOD OF TEACHING HANDWRITING 


Good handwriting consists of a series 
of muscular skills that develop as the 
combined result of mere age, of absence 
from pressure, and of elimination by di- 
agnostic teaching of such bad habits as 
may arise. The abandoning of mechani- 
cal drill by the “progressive” teacher is 
probably a good thing, because it was 
largely useless, but thus far most teachers 
have put nothing in its place. Some have 
tried to “integrate” handwriting with, for 
instance, the production of a class play by 
having the pupils practice their script in 
order to make the nicest possible copies 
of their production. This plan is long on 
motivation but extremely short on prac- 
tice, as is true of any “incidental” method 


of teaching handwriting. With the ever 
increasing demands upon children to 
write before they have learned how, the 
legibility of the script becomes lower and 
lower with every decade. 

Because handwriting is, in a small way, 
an athletic skill, the teaching should be 
modeled upon the training methods al- 
ready known to be successful in other 
types of muscular learning. Under such 
teaching, the work of the first two grades 
would not be greatly changed, and prob- 
ably the same imitative type of teaching, 
with a bit more attention to details of 
letter formation, might well be continued 
through Grade III. The next three years, 
however, should be quite different. Pupils 
should receive regular, short, well-moti- 
vated drills, constantly accompanied by 
diagnostic explanations and completely 
divorced from any pressure for speed. In 
these grades the pupils should get enough 
specific practice to "set" the movements 
underlying the good, over-large, childish 
script with which they entered Grade IV, 
and they should develop the habit of di- 
agnosis. They should not, however, use 
their handwriting often as a tool in other 
subjects—and when it is so used, they 
should be given plenty of time. That is, 
to put the matter into practical terms, a 
teacher might ask pupils to write some- 
thing once a day in connection with the 
work of some other subject, giving them 
adequate time. As matters now stand, 
many pupils in the intermediate grades 
write more or less for every subject every 
day, under conditions that call for more 
speed than they can easily produce. 

This steady use of handwriting should 
be postponed to at least Grade VI, and 
Grade VII would be better. Moreover, it 
should be accompanied by enough in- 
struction and supervision to provide the 
final transfer of skills from practice to use 
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and to check any deterioration that ap- 
pears in the process. By the time of their 
entrance to high school, most pupils thus 
taught would write well enough for prac- 
tical purposes and would be able to use 
their skills in ordinary situations, al- 
though a few might still need remedial 
training from time to time. 

At the high-school level the most help- 
ful procedure is to reward a good and 
penalize a poor script. If a legibly written 
paper and a scrawl both receive the 
same mark, there is little impetus for do- 
ing more than scrawl. A marked improve- 
ment occurs quickly if a teacher writes in 
the margin of a returned paper: “Con- 
tent of paper B, raised to B+ because of 
excellent script,” or “Content of paper B, 
reduced to C+ because script is almost 
illegible.” If a teacher is not willing to 
include the script as one basis for mark- 
ing, he or she can compromise by giving 
two marks (one for content and one for 
script), but the motivation is greatly re- 
duced. Thus, if young Pete Smith who 
wants an A in chemistry gets back a few 
papers upon which the content was A but 
the mark was only A- or B+ because of 
his handwriting, he will very soon remedy 
his defect. But if he gets two marks (A 
for content and D for writing), he is like- 
ly to do nothing whatever, because he 
already knows his script is poor and does 
not care that it is. If he cared, he would 
have done something about it sooner. 
Only by using as a lever his desire for 
an A in chemistry can the teacher bring 
adequate pressure to bear upon him to 
effect a remediation of the script. 

Beyond Grade VI the main problems 
are those of transfer and of motivation. 
Under a system of teaching based upon 
the known principles of muscular learn- 
ing, the main changes would appear in 
the work of Grades IV through VI. 


PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS 
IN AN INTENSIVE TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


VINCENT R. ROGERS and JAMES A. SMITH Syracuse University 


The Intensive Teacher Training Pro- 
gram (hereafter to be known as the 
ITTP) is an emergency program set up 
by the New York State Education De- 
partment with one basic purpose: to con- 
vert graduates of liberal arts colleges 
into successful elementary-school teach- 
ers. This purpose is accomplished by 
having the graduates attend a six-week 
summer session, after which they are 
ranted an emergency certificate that en- 
ables them to teach in the public schools 
of New York for one year. In order to be 
eligible to teach a second year, a student 
must take a minimum of six more hours 
of prescribed courses. This procedure 
continues until the student has earned 
the Master's degree in elementary educa- 
tion. 

The program is being conducted in 
seventeen colleges and universities in 
the state of New York. Ten are State 
University teachers colleges, and the 
others are private institutions. 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The six-weeks program of the ITTP at 
Syracuse University consisted of observa- 
tion and participation sessions with chil- 
dren from 9:00 a.m. until 19:00 M., while 
the afternoons were devoted to seminars 
concerned with the general problems of 
elementary education. The purpose of 
this study was to discover whether it is 
Possible, in a six-week summer session, 
to build desirable professional attitudes 
concerning children and teaching. 
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The experiment was conducted by ad- 
ministering the Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory to the incoming group 
on the first and the last days of the sum- 
mer session. The MTAI, a paper-and- 
pencil test, assumes that a teacher’s atti- 
tudes are the result of the interaction of 
many factors, such as academic and so- 
cial intelligence, general knowledge and 
abilities, social skills, and personality 
traits, and therefore “that attitudes afford 
a key to the prediction of the type of 
social atmosphere a teacher will main- 
tain in the classroom." 

The subject is asked to agree strongly, 
to agree, to disagree, or to disagree 
strongly with such statements as “Most 
children are obedient,” “One should be 
able to get along with almost any child,” 
and “Children are too carefree.” The 150 
items are concerned with five basic areas: 


1. Moral status of children in the opinion 
of adults, especially as concerns their ad- 
herence to adult-imposed standards, moral 
or otherwise. Example: “Children should be 
seen and not heard.” 

2. Discipline and problems of conduct 
in the classroom and elsewhere and methods 
employed in dealing with such problems. 
Example: “Pupils found writing notes 
should be severely punished." 

8. Principles of child development and 
behavior related to ability, achievement, 
learning, motivation, and personality de- 

lWalter W. Cook, Carroll H. Leeds, and 
Robert Callis, Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory: Manual, p. 4. New York: Psychological Cor- 
poration, 1954. 
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velopment. Example: "The boastful child 
is usually overconfident of his ability." 

4. Principles of education related to phi- 
losophy, curriculum, and administration. 
Example: "Pupils should be required to do 
more studying at home." 

5. Personal reactions of the teacher, likes 
and dislikes, sources of irritation, etc. Ex- 
ample: “Without children life would be 
dull.”? 

Norms were established for various 
groups by the constructors of the MTAI. 
Such groups include education students 
in the beginning of their Junior year, 
Seniors graduating from education 
courses, graduate students in educa- 
tion, and experienced elementary-school 
teachers. The mean scores for these 
groups are given in Table 1. 


RESULTS OF PRESENT STUDY 

The MTAI was administered twice to 
the sixty-four students in the intensive 
teacher-training program. The mean 
score for the first administration, on the 
first day of the summer session, was 
43.88; the mean score for the second ad- 
ministration, at the end of the summer 
session, was 70.18. The t of 6.24 was 
significant at greater than the .001 per 
cent level. Table 1 shows the ITTP mean 
scores. The reader may be interested in 
comparing these with the norms for the 
other groups. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 

While the writers feel that a verbal 
test (such as the MTAI) is at best a 
poor substitute for thorough observation 
of performance, the statistically signifi- 
cant difference between the mean ob- 
tained on the first administration of the 
test (43.83) and that obtained on the 
second administration (70.13) appears 
to be at least an indication that the pro- 

am is reasonably successful in its at- 
tempt to build desirable professional atti» 


? Ibid., p. 10. 
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tudes in its students. Comparing the 
ITTP final scores with the scores of the 
other groups listed in Table 1 would 
seem to indicate that the ITTP group 
compares favorably with those who have 
completed a regular four-year program 
in education. 

It is one thing to give the desired 
answers to a test and another to perform 


TABLE 1. Mean Scores of 64 ITTP Students on First 
and Second Administrations of M. TAI and Norms 
Established for Various Groups on M: TAI* 


Number 
Mean of 
Scores Cases 


Intensive Teacher Training Pro- 
gan, suau 4 
irst test (beginning of summer 
session)... se. eene » 43.83 64 
Second test (end of summer ses- 


70.13 64 
65.9 134 
59.5 228 
48.3 136 
44.1 238 
Graduating education Seniors: 
Early childhood education.. 80.4 108 
Elementary education. . 77.4 150 
Secondary education: 
Academic fields. 67.8 237 
Nonacademic fields. 63.3 185 
Education graduate students. . 64.0 200 
Experienced elementary-school 
teachers]... sse t 55.1 247 
* Data for the norms established for the MTAI were taken 
from Walter W, Cook, Carroll H. Leeds, and Robert Callis, 


‘Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory: Manual, pp. 8-9. New 
York: Psychological Corporation, 1954. 

1 Teachers having four years of training from systems with 
twenty-one or more teachers. 


in the classroom in accordance with those 
answers. However, from the casual ob- 
servations we have made of previous 
ITTP groups in the field and from the 
reports of many principals and super- 
visors, it would seem that they are, as a 
whole, performing as the test scores 
would indicate. We feel that the results 
of this study justify some degree of con- 
fidence in the continuation of this type 
of emergency program so long as the 


need may exist: 


` 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


Il, THE SUBJECT FIELDS 


This list of references is the second in 
an annual series of three lists relating to 
instruction at the elementary-school level. 
The preceding list, appearing in the 
October, 1956, number of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal, contains items on 
the curriculum, methods of teaching and 
study, and supervision. The present list 


READING 


and the next list in the series include 
references on these same major aspects 
of instruction, but the items are grouped 
by subject fields, 

In this issue an additional aid for edu- 
cational workers is supplied by a list of 
films given at the end of the lists of pub- 
lications in the various subject fields, 


MILDRED C. LETTON University of Chicago 


446. Bannr, WALTER B, “Problems in Read- 
ing Encountered by Gifted Children,” Ele- 
mentary English, XXXIII (May, 1956), 
274-18. 
Four problems are discussed, followed by a 
description of methods of providing for pied 
children's reading. 


447. Burton, Wii H., and Collabora- 
tors: Ciara BELLE Baker and Grace K. 
Kemp. Reading in Child Deve . In- 
dianapolis, Tda Bobbe Mari Cre Inc., 
1956. Pp. xvi-}-608. 

Presents a functional Pelet of view of the 
teaching of reading and discusses basic prin- 
ciples and practices, along with major prob- 


lems in the area. Especi ly developed as an 
aid to teachers, 


448. Can Children, mit : Read? 
Kent State University Bulletin, Vo XLIII, 
No. 12. Kent, Ohio: t of Ele- 
mentary Education, Kent State University, 
1955. Pp. 52. 
Includes addresses related to given 
at the Ninth Annual Reading Conference held 
at Kent State University, J ly 6-9, 1955, and 
bearing such titles as ‘Are We Facing Our 
Reading Problems?” “Are We 
Individual 
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449. Claremont College Reading Confer- 
ence, Twentieth Yearbook, 1955. Claremont, 
California: Claremont Curriculum 


general th “Reading: 
Makin, Diddiietioe actions,” and the 
Am conference theme, “Reading the World 
y. 
450. Dorcm, E. W. "School Research in 
Reading" E English, XXXIII 
(February, 1956), 76-80. 
Points out that school research, carelessly 
done, may lead to wrong decisions and prac- 
tices. Presents six precautions superintendents 
should take. 
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459. Gray, Wirram S. “Current Reading 
Problems: A World View," Elementary 
Schoot Journal, LVI (September, 1955), 
11-17. 
Identifies six reading problems faced in one 
form or another throughout the world and 
then describes in some detail steps which 
4 have been taken in efforts to work toward a 
solution. Facts presented were secured dur- 
ing a recent world-wide UNESCO study of 
methods used in teaching both children and 
adults to read and write. 


453. Hanns, ALBERT J. How To Increase 
Reading Ability. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 1956 (third edition). Pp. 
xx-|-634. 
A guide to developmental and remedial read- 
ing methods in which the author is concerned 
with (1) breadth of scope, (2) a balanced 
point of view, presenting both sides of con- 
troversial issues, and (3) practicality. The 
book is organized in three sections: the over- 
all classroom reading program, methods for 
evaluating and diagnosing group and indi- 
vidual reading needs, and develo mental and 
remedial teaching of specific reading skills. 


454, Jay, EDITH. “Evaluation of Materials 
for Diagnosing Intellectual Aspects of Read- 
ing,” Elementary School Journal, LVI (Oc- 
tober, 1955), 64-67. 
Deals with problems of Somer ee: the child 
with a reading disability, identifying the 
problem area, and selecting methods of re- 
mediation. 


455. KARLSEN, BJORN. “Reading Difficulties 

throughout the World," Reading Teacher, 

IX (December, 1955), 99-101, 128. 
The author considers, among the causes of 
reading difficulties in various parts of the 
world, such factors as complexity of English, 
disabilities related to the phonetics of a lan- 
guage, social and AEA development, re- 
' ligion, and politics and economics. 


456. Kemm, Eucene. “Improving Reading 
Instruction for Gifted Children,” Reading 
Teacher, IX (April, 1956), 197-200. 


Reports a study of reading programs in ele- 
mentary-school classrooms of thirty-seven cit- 
ies in which facilities for gifted children had 


about Children’s Reading,” 
English, XXXII (April, 1956), 206-9. 


Summarizes results of interviews with 107 
pee of children in Grades IV-VI from 
ve public elementary schools. The purpose 
of the interview was to determine interests, 
uestions, and, to some extent, anxieties par- 
ents have about their children’s reading. 


458. Lourmr, C. M. “Emotional Factors in 
Reading Disabilities: Diagnostic Problems," 
Elementary School Journal, LVI (October, 
1955), 68-72. 
Discusses research on emotional factors in 
reading, techniques for diagnosis, and the 
task of the remedial-reading teacher in work- 
ing with the child who has emotional prob- 
lems. 


459. MILLER, Vera V., and LANTON, WEN- 

peti C. “Reading Achievement of School 

Children, Then and Now,” Elementary 

English, XXXIII (February, 1956), 91-97. 
Summarizes the findings of three studies of 
the reading achievement of 1,828 children 
in the 1930's and 1950's in the Evanston (il- 
linois) public schools. 


460. PIEKARZ, JOSEPHINE A. “Getting Mean- 

ing from Reading, Elementary School 

Journal, LVI (March, 1956), 308-9. 
Compares the case studies of two pupils, 
identified as a higher-level reader and a low- 
er-level reader, in terms of their ability to 
derive accurate understanding from reading 
material These cases were included in an 
intensive study of the interpretive process in 
reading at the elementary-school level. 


461. PoruEMus, Mary E. “Home School 
Co-operation for Better Readers," Elemen- 
tary English, XXXII (November, 1955), 
461-65. 
Presents results of a questionnaire given to 
119 pupils of five sixth-grade classes in the 
Kingston (New York) school system to dis- 
cover accessibility and use of reading mate- 
rials in the home and the parent-chil d rela- 
tions in the area of reading. 


462. Reading for Today's Children. Thirty- 
fourth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. National Ele- 
mentary Principal, Vol. XXXV, No. 1 
Washington; Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1955. Pp. x+278. 
Gives an overview of the major aspects of the 
elementary-school reading program. Each of 
the ten chapters includes descriptions of cur- 
rent practices in schools across the country. 
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= pa" Heren M. (compiler and 
tor). Ora of s le- 
B Lia! Mos Na 
cago: Universi ica: 1955. 
Pp. viii +166, 7 E Te 
Includes the 


presented at the Eight- 
eenth Annal Conta ys 


on Reading at the 

University of Chicago, in which administra- 

- Maen anak oe blems relating to 
ment of oral-reading com 

were considered, abis 


464. RoniwsoN, HELEN M., and SoLoMow, 
Rura H. "Help for the Retarded Reader,” 
Grade Teacher, LXXIII (September, 1955), 
54. 


ches 
reveals 


tween Best and Poorest Classroom Readers," 
rro vid English, XXXIII (March, 1956), 
MY Mou ana 
reading courses at Angeles 
State College of A Aita dud Bolske 
during the 1955 helped the author 
secure data by completing two sets of - 
leling : one dealin 


with the 
reader in each teacher's classroom during the 
same period. 


466. Spacue, Gronce. “Resources in Teach- 


ing Reading.” Gainesville, Florida: Readin, 
Mind Clinic, University of Florido 
1055. Pp. ii-1-108. 
Mag ol lastast to the teach- 
[haie te aue ced 
pen Bes dcc] 
467. SrAcug, Gronce D. ig Di- 
A EE ( ing," Ele- 
1955), 18-26. , 
ENGLISH 


Presents evidence of the need for better in- 

and points out numerous ways in 

w ch facts found in common diagnostic pro- 

cedures may be better implemented. Areas 

pe aar bulary, -— amd 

gence, ng rate, vocal » comprehen- 
sion, word-analysis skills, and persona ty. 


468. SrAvrrEn, R. C. “Developmental Ap- 
proach to Reading," Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XLI (October, 
1955), 338-48. 
pere four Qintivw of a devolo penr 
: to in all individuals 
levels of instruction i 


at all 
com eee 


skill in word reco; 


469. Strano, Rurm. "Insights of Gifted 
Students about Reading," Reading Teacher, 
IX (April, 1956), 204-8. 


Forty s with intelligence quotients of 
more 130 and of t age groups 
were interviewed on five in ive ques- 
tions related to their gg. Rey 

are and from m 


470. SrmickLAND, Ruts. "The Relation of 
Reading to pent in the Language 


Points out how reading and the other lan- 
guage arts form a "network of two-way ave- 
nues" and clarifies presentation fre- 
quent examples. 
471. Wenzet, EveLYN. “Guidance in In- 
dependent Reading,” Reading Teacher, IX 
(February, 1956), 138-43. 
Defines as well as teach- 
dent 


t readin, 
er guidance end discusses what teachers must 
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474, AUSTIN, MYRTLE. “What Is Good 
Communication?” Education, LXXVI (April, 
1956), 459-62. 
Describes the linguistic and personal-social 
qualities of good communication. 


475, Baren, Zer MA W. The Language Arts, 

the Child, and the Teacher. San Francisco: 

Fearon Publishers, 1955. Pp. xvi+264. 
Presents simply, with many illustrations for 
the inexperienced teacher, specific classroom 
practices in the language arts. 


476, BERTRAM, JEAN DESALES. “Kurt 

Wiese—Prolific Artist, Author,” Elementary 

English, XXXIII (April, 1956), 195-200. 
Describes with insight and appreciation the 
life and works of one of America's great artists 
for children. 


477. Bmrrim Ministry OF EDUCATION. 
Language: Some Suggestions for Teachers 
of English and Others in Primary and Sec- 
ondary Schools and in Further Education. 
Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 96. 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1954. Pp. 170--vi. 

Discusses the national importance of the Eng- 

lish language and methods for improving the 

teaching of it. 


478. BROGAN, PEGGY, and Fox, Lorene K. 
“Skilled Communication Is Power,” in Help- 
ing Children Learn, pp. 51-124. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York World Book Co., 
1955. 
Presents an overview of the social and per- 
sonal importance of growth in language pow- 
er, with suggestions for developing it. 
479. Carrnrr, Jonn. “Auding,” Review of 
Educational Research, XXV (April, 1955), 
121-39. 
Reviews research of the last three years in the 
teaching of listening. 
480. Coox, LuELzA B. “Scope and Sequence 
in the School Program," Elementary Eng- 
lish, XXXIII (April, 1956), 201-6. 
Presents with extraordinary clarity the prob- 
Jems of curriculum-making and provision for 
individual difference, distinguisbing between 
goals and standards. 
481. Crossy, Munir. "Creative Dramatics 
as a Developmental Process" Elementary 
English, XXXIII (January, 1956), 18-18. 
Reveals by many concrete examples the place 
of creative dramatics in developing self-un- 
derstanding, relating to one's world, and ex- 
tending one's experiences in living. 


482. De Borm, Jonn J. "Oral and Written 
Composition, Review of Educational Re- 
search, XXV (April, 1955), 107-21. 
Summarizes research of the last three years 
in the area of oral and written composition. 


488. Durr, Annis. Longer Flight: A Fam- 
ily Grows Up with Books. New York: Viking 
Press, 1955. Pp. 270. 
Carries forward the story, begun in The Be- 
T of Wings, of a family’s enjoyment of 


Pupil Specialties,” Journal of Education, 

CXXXVIII (February, 1956), 2-31. 
Presents findings of possibilities for 
in learning eren 
fostering reading, writing, sponke and lis- 
tening about the special interests 850 chil- 
dren in Grades IV-VI in a New England 
community. 


485. Epwarps, D. Lewis. “Controlled 
Bookfair,” Elementary English, XXXIII 


486, Emery, Ricmarp M. “The Classroom 
Teacher and Speech Correction,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, LVI (November, 1955), 
110-16. 


Helps the classroom teacher to recognize and 
remed; defects and to understand 


when regi to appropriate specialists is 
necessary. 
487. Furness, Epna Lue. “A Remedial and 
Developmental Program in Listening,” Ele- 
mentary English, XXXII (December, 1955), 
525-32. " i à 
Discusses the importance ©: stening an 
analyzes goes of disabilities, with posable 
causes and suggested remedies. 
488, Grist, ROBERT J. “Structural Gram- 
mar and the Sixth Grade,” American Speech, 
XXXI (February, 1956), 5-12. 
Contrasts structural grammar with traditional 
grammar in clarifying sentence elements for 
élementary-school pupils. 
489. HATCHETT, Ernet’L., and HUGHES, 
Dowarp H. Teaching Language Arts in 
Elementary Schools. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1956. Pp. xii-|-426. 
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Gives a comprehensive and practical treat- 
ment of purposeful and creative speaking, 
listening, writing, and literature, with a brief 
treatment of reading 


490. Harriecp, W. Wirsunm. “Advances in 
the Teaching of English,” NEA Journal, 
XLV (February, 1956), 90-92. 
A pioneer leader in the field reviews chang- 
ing emphases in the teaching of English over 
a period of fifty years. 


491. Horrow, Sisrer Mary Kevin. “Lis- 
tening Comprehension at the Intermediate- 
Grade Level,” Elementary School Journal, 
LVI (December, 1955), 158-61. 
Reports results of an experiment, involving 
602 fifth-grade pupils in 16 midwestern pa- 
rochial schools, on the effectiveness with 
which listening can be taught. 


492. HunLEy, Beatrice D. “What Chil- 

dren Find Humorous,” Childhood Educa- 

tion, XXII (May, 1956), 424-27. 
Summarizes, with illustrations from children’s 
play with words, what research has found 
creates laughter among children up to eight 
years of age. 


493. Jounson, Lois V., and Bany, MARY. 
“Children Write the Christmas Program,” 
Elementary English, XXXII (November, 
1955), 465-69. 
Shows how to use and extend the creative 
talents of children in preparation of a Christ- 
mas program. 


494, Lewis, ALICE. “Children’s First Books 
in Reading,” Childhood Education, XXII 
(May, 1956), 433-40. 
Reports an experiment in which primary- 
grade children in the Los Angeles County 
Schools selected their own books for reading. 


495. Moyer, Haverty O, “Can Ear-Train- 

ing Improve English Usage?” Elementary 

English, XXXIII (April, 1956), 216-19. 
Presents experimental evidence from Grades 
IV, VI, and VIII which reveals the superiori- 
ty of an oral approach, including the use of 
a tape recorder, to the improvement of Eng- 
lish usage in contrast to a written approach. 


496. Prarr, Epwanp. “Experimental Eval- 
uation of a Program for the Improvement 
of Listening,” Elementary School Journal, 
LVI (March, 1956), 315-20. 
Shows results of teaching and testing nine 
specific listening skills in a controlled experi- 
ment in forty sixth-grade classes in Iowa and 
near-by states. 


497. ScHRAMM, WinBun. “Educators and 

Communication Research,” Educational 

Leadership, XIII (May, 1956), 503-9. 
Gives an overview of research efforts in the 
field of communication in six areas: (1) Who 
(2) says what (8) through what channel 
(4) to what audience (5) in what context and 
(6) with what effect? 


498. Swane, Hanorp G. Research Helps in 
Teaching the Language Arts. Washington: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1955. Pp. viii--80. 
Brings together in simple language the re- 
sults of research bearing on improvement of 
methods and curriculum in the language arts. 


499. SHOEMAKER, Francis (issue editor). 
"Communication and Communication Arts," 
Teachers College Record, LVII (November, 
1955), 59-149. 
Reviews in scholarly fashion the processes of 
communication from the point of view of the 
anthropologist, the psychologist, the philoso- 
pher, the scientist, hho historian, the director 
of mass communication, and the curriculum 
worker. A bibliography is included. 


500. SLADE, Perer. Child Drama. New 

York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. 

380. 
Describes, with relation to developing per- 
sonality, the manifestations of drama in the 
lives of children from birth to age fifteen. 
Makes suggestions for the teacher and the 
children's theater on the use of films, puppets, 
masks, and marionettes. 


501. Smrt, Dora V. Communication, the 
Miracle of Shared Living. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1955. Pp. x-|-106. 
One of the Kappa Delta Pi lecture series, 
which presents, with copious illustration, re- 
cent theories of teaching the language arts. 


502. Swrru, Dora V. "The English Lan- 
guage Arts," The Three R's Plus, pp. 119- 
34. Edited by Roserr H. Brck. Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 
Explains, in a volume addressed to parents 
E the general public, what the modern 
program in the language arts is trying to do. 


508. Smrt, Hyrum M. "Dynamic Ven- 
tures in Creative Expression,” Education, 
LXXVI (April, 1956), 478-88. 
Describes the means used in the Jordan 
School District in Utah to stimulate free cre- 
ative expression and imaginative awareness 
of the power of words. 
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504. THONSSEN, LESTER, and GILKINSON, 

Howarp. “Speech,” Review of Educational 

Research, XXV (April, 1955), 139-54. 
Summarizes research in speech in the past 
three years. 


505. VAN RIPER, CHARLES, and BUTLER, 
Katuerine G. Speech in the Elementary 
Classroom. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1955. Pp. x+ 182. 
Offers practical suggestions for the improve- 
ment of speech in normal classroom situa- 
tions. 


506. Wacanen, CLARENCE. "Changing the 
Language Arts Program in a Large City Sys- 
tem," Educational Leadership, XIV (March, 
1956), 356-61. 
Describes the administrative 
developing an integrated program in 
guage arts in the Detroit public schools. 


507. Weary, CARMEN. “Vocabulary Growth 

through Creative Writing,” Elementary Eng- 

lish, XXXII (November, 1955), 441-46. 
Reveals methods of transfer of colorful lan- 
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from speech to writing b helpin 
Children with spelling. pues 
508. WHEELER, Lester R. and VioLA D. 
“Some Characteristic Differences and Simi- 
larities among the Language Arts,” Journal 
ae Education, CXXXVIII (October, 1955), 
Considers likenesses and differences among 
the oe arts, such as natural versus ac- 
quired skills, expression versus hen- 
sion, and silent versus sound skills; ana points 
up desirable variations in methods occasioned 
by these differences. 


509. Wrrry, Pavut. "Children and 
Sixth Report,” Elementary English, 
(November, 1955), 469-76. 
Presents results of six yearl studies of (1) 
ownership of television sets, (2) average num- 
ber of hours per week children spen! watch- 
ing television, (8) ranks of favorite pro- 
grams, and (4) reactions to television pro- 
pus for two thousand elementary- and 
gh-school pupils, their parents, and their 
teachers in Chicago and neighboring com- 
munities. 


TV-A 
XXXII 


JAMES T. MOORE, JR. University of Kentucky 


Crarronp P. “Readiness for 
LXXVI (January, 


510. ARCHER, 

Spelling,” Education, 

1956), 367-70. 
Identifies many of the recognizable factors 
relating to spelling difficulties and stresses 
lack of readiness for spelling experiences as 
a major cause of failure in spelling. 


511. Barse, WALTER B., and GANNAWAY, 
Vincinta. “Spelling To Learn,” Education, 
LXXVI (January, 1956), 303-5. 
Deals with criticisms of present methods of 
teaching spelling, the spelling bee, the teach- 
ing of spelling rules, and sets forth eight im- 
portant considerations for improving a spell- 
ing program in a school. 


512, Berts, Ematerr A. “What about m 
ing?” Education, LXXVI (January, 19 » 
310-25. 

Reviews criticisms of the teaching of spelling 

today, the causes of poor spelling which nee 

to be considered by parents and teachers, use 
spelling inventories in determin- 
ing child needs for purposes of grouping for 
instruction; and gives a useful run-down of 
ways in which we can help children improve 
their spelling. The discussion of twelve ways 
in which parents and teachers can keep chil- 
dren from learning to spell or from becom- 


ing better spellers is a helpful evaluation 
device for the teacher. 


518. Curton, Ernest C. “We Are a Na- 

tion of Poor Spellers,” Texas Outlook, XXXIX 

(September, 1955), 18-19. 
Lists eleven commandments for effective 
spelling instruction. Though the author dis- 
regards certain biolo ical and psychological 
considerations and t eni certain of his 
claims are not clearly su stantiated by re- 
search, his eleven points should be the con- 
cern of teachers who are responsible for 
spelling instruction in our schools. 


514. Deacon, LAWRENCE. "The Teaching of 
Spelling Can Become Too Individualized,” 
Lii LXXVI (January, 1956), 300- 
302. 
Recommends a combination of the selected 
word list and the child-usage list as making, 
for the strongest spelling program. 


515. FITZGERALD, JAMES A. “The Selection 
of Vocabulary for Basic Spelling Instruc- 
tion,” Education, LXXVI (January, 1956), 
286-90. : 
Suggests the following as basic in word se- 
lection: (1) frequency of use as shown b 
valid studies of child and adult writing, (2) 
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usability of the word, and (3) persistence 
of errors made in writing the word by chil- 
dren at various grade levels. While a basic 
word list is essential, the author recommends 
individual supplementary lists and instruc- 
tion in the correct use of the dictionary as 
part of a good spelling program. 


516 Horn, Tuomas D. “How Syllables Can 
Help in Spelling,” Education, LXXVI (Janu- 
ary, 1956), 291-95. 
Suggests the importance of continuing atten- 
tion to syllabic elements in the building of 
ling power but concludes that words 
ould not be regularly presented in their di- 
vided form. 


517. Jounson, ELEANOR M. “Two Key Fac- 

tors in Spelling Success," Education, LXXVI 

(January, 1956), 271-74. 
Points up (1) the learning of meanings and 
(2) word-analysis skills as two key factors in 
spelling success, The learning of meanings 
comes through a rich nr Aperi program. 
Phonic and word-analysis skills come through 
a well-organized, systematic spelling program. 


518. Lovora, Sister M. “A Stand-up Spell 

Down," Elementary English, XXXII (March, 

1956), 162-63. 
Gives details for a spelling contest which 
uses the relay-team technique, enabling all 
members of the class to continue to spell 
until the word list is exhausted. More motiva- 
tion would seem to come from this contest 
than from the traditional spelling-bee spell- 
down. 


519. Maroney, THomas J. "Spelling To- 
day," Grade Teacher, LXXIII (September, 
1955), 51. 
Gives an overview of spelling as part of a 
lively language-arts program. Stress is placed 
on pupil interest. Maximum use of studies of 
word counts, word difficulty, and word place- 
ment is encouraged. 


520. Morris, THeLMa W. “Improve Spell- 
ing,” Grade Teacher, LXXIII (April, 1956), 
48. e 


Stresses four ts for a good program: (1) 
There must Mcd oec TA the Sord, that 
are to be spelled. (2) An experience back- 
ground must be built up if the pupil is not 

. alread) ie with one, (3) A meanin 
must be built each word. (4) Each chil 
is individually ‘different and must be taught 
accordingly. 


521. Scorr, HELEN E., and Witsow, Guy 
M. “A Critical Examination of Spelling 
Words in One Speller in Relation to Four 
Standarized Tests in Spelling," Journal of 
Educational Research, XLIX (January, 
1956), 331. 
Shows the ways in which standardized spell- 
ing-achievement tests are not valid tests to 
use with pupils who have studied a particular 
speller. Presents clearly the type of careful 
study that should be done by schools when 
textbooks and tests are under consideration. 


522. Sorrrerti, James P. “Why Children 
Fail To Read: A Linguistic Analysis,” Har- 
vard Educational Review, XXV (Spring, 
1955), 63-84. 
Points out some important aspects of the na- 
ture of language and meaning that should be 
kept in mind when investigating the process 
of reading and writing and the learning prob- 
lem they involve; outlines the basic nature of 
alphabetic writing and reading; briefly sug- 
gests a system of reading instruction. Con- 
tains much of value for the serious student of 
the “spelling problem” and, in my opinion, is 
just as basic to spelling as it is to reading. 
Certainly our most puzzling problems are 
rooted in the language and not in method- 


ology as such. 


523. SrAcuE, Grorce D. "What's Wrong 
with Our Teaching of Spelling?" Education, 
LXXVI (January, 1956), 296-99. 
Sets forth a brief statement of current aims 
and practices in teaching spelling, which 
could serve as a good starting point for every 
teacher pasci with improving the quality 
of spelling instruction. 


524. SrrickLanp, Rura. “Utilizing Spell- 
ing Research,” Childhood Education, XXXII 
(October, 1955), 67-76. (Condensed in 
Education Digest, XXI [February, 1956], 
40-43.) 
Gives a helpful review of methods of teachin; 
spelling, word selection, grade placement, an 
e place of spelling in the school program. 


525. Wacner, Guy, and Hosrer, MAX. 
"They Like To Spell" Education, LXXVI 
(January, 1956), 306-9. 
Presents the techniques and practices com- 
ko to teachers who have Ee ae to 2 
velop enjoyment in spelling. The keynote is 
ME variety of Baisoni techniques 
which serve as motivational devices for the 
pupils. 
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HANDWRITING 
WILLIAM H. GRAY Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
596. “Chancery Script,” House and Garden, helping him reverse his natural “scribble” 


CIX (February, 1956), 94-95. pattern of right to left and clockwise rotary 
Reports that several British schools, including movements so that it will conform to our sys- 
Eton and Harrow, are teaching a sixteenth- tem of writing, which progresses from left to 
century Italian script in a revolt against inde- right with predominantly counter-clockwise 
cipherable handwriting. Reproduces a letter rotary movements. 
written in the script. 530. Nurton, Lucy. “Readiness To Change 


527. Cunmss, ADELADE B. “Minneapolis from Manuscript to Cursive,” Elementary 
Suburbs Learn To Write," American Sc ol English, XXXII (October, 1955), 382-83. 
Board Journal, CXXXI (December, 1955), Declares that there is no specific grade or age 
19-20. at which the change from manuscript writing 
to cursive writing should be made but that 
the time depends on readiness. Readiness will 
depend on degree of muscular co-ordination, 
awareness of cursive writing and desire to at- 
tempt it, emotional maturity, and well-habit- 
uated eye-movements. 


Describes a program in which handwriting 
was taught fifteen minutes per day in all 
grades, Manuscript writing was used in 
Grades I and Il, cursive writing was intro- 
duced in Grades II and IIL and instruction 
continued through Grade VI, and ink work 
was started in Grade IV. In addition, teachers 531. “Pen and Pencil Therapy,” Time, 
took special training in handwriting. LXVII (April 23, 1956), 58, 61. 

598. InwiN, THEODORE. “Why Our Kids Describes the teaching of handwriting in the 

Cant Write,” Saturday Evening Post, Psycho-Pedagogic Center of the University of 


Paris as a means of clearing up mental dis- 
CCXXVIII (September 10, 1955), 24-25, tesbences of children. Reports that, in ten 


122-24. $ j A years, analyst Raymond ‘Trillat has treated 
Presents evidence from various business organ- more than six hundred children and claims to 
izations to show difficulty in reading the hand- have cured or helped at least five hundred of 
writing of employees. Charges that the diffi- them. Handwriting exercises have been de- 
culty is due to the disappearance of hand- signed to break down certain emotional bar- 
writing supervisors and special teachers, to tiers. No claim for changing basic personality ` 
classroom teachers’ inadequate pre) aration in is made. 


handwriting techniques, and to the lack of m 
drill and the incidental teaching of writing. 532. "The Telltale Hand,” Ni 'ewsweck, XLV 


a ; Ts (February 28, 1955), 83-84. 

529. " Left-handed Children Need Writing Discusses the question of handwriting indi- 

Help," Science News Letter, LXVIII (July viduality. Claims that character changes are 

23, 1955), 56. followed by changes in the form of script and 
Makes a plea to parents of the left-handed gives samples of writing to illustrate such 
child to smooth the way for school years by changes. 


GEOGRAPHY 
EDNA E. EISEN Kent State University 


588. Ammons, MARGARET P., and Goop- Suggests puzzles and games which might help 
Lap, Jon I. "Time, Space; and the Develop- in creating a livelier approach to leaming 
luv Child,” Childhood Education, XXXI — e apecik He pn gian skills useful in 
(April, 1956), 374-79. acia ws f 

Reports on curriculum investigations and re- 535. BROWNELL, Josera W. “An Approach 

search studies which indicate the need for to Field Experience in Eighth Grade quc) 

instruction designed to foster meaningful ori- raphy,” Journal of Geography, LV (April, 

entation to time and space. 1956), 200-204. 

i Describes the conduct and results of field 

534. ANTHONY, JAMES K. “Geography: Sug- work in which the emphasis was on recogni- 
gested Activities, Social Education, XX tion and mapping of outstanding features in 
(March, 1956), 115-16. the natural landscape around the school. 
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536. Cnuacr, Harriett. “Developing Map 

Skills in Elementary Schools," Social Edu- 

cation, XIX (November, 1955), 309-10. 
Describes how teachers of a small elementary 
school undertook to study the effectiveness of 
their efforts to teach map skills. 


537. Cnacr, Hannirr. “Map Skills at the 
Third Grade Level" Social Education, XX 
(January, 1956), 13-14. 
Describes the work of a third-grade teacher 
in developing such abilities as use of keys and 
symbols on maps, understanding and use of 
such words as marshes, lakes, etc., and other 
concepts through field and classroom work. 


538. Cmace, HannmrT. “Map Skills De- 
veloped in Grade Six," Social Education, 
XX (February, 1956), 60-63. 
Shows how one teacher developed ability to 
use effectively map scales and symbols; relief, 
route, and historical maps; and the globe. 


589. Dovey, Irma. "What's the Big Idea?" 
School Executive, LXXV (September, 
1955), 64-65. 
Explains the need to guide pupils to gain one 
major understanding rather than a heteroge- 
neous mass of facts. 


540. Gross, Hersert H. “An Experiment 
in Home Community Geography,” Journal 
of Geography, LIV (November, 1955), 
403-7. 
Presents the materials and instructions used to 
direct children in Grades IV-VIII of the ele- 
mentary schools in River Forest, Illinois, to 
study their community through identifying 
selected cultural elements and recording them 
on a community map. 


541. Hastem, ELEANOR HEIsLER. "Geogra- 
phy in Social Studies Textbooks for Grade 
Six," Journal of Geography, LIV (Decem- 
ber, 1955), 449-55. 
Gives the results of a study made to deter- 
mine the amount and kind of geography found 
in social-studies textbooks for Grade VI. 


542. HorrMAN, Hazet Warp. "The Map 
Comes Alive," Journal of Geography, LV 
(February, 1956), 77-80. 
Describes a device for making flannel maps 
which the writer found useful in developing 
certain map abilities. 
548. Konn, Ciype F. "Geography in your 
Own Backyard," NEA Journal, XLV (June, 
1956), 304-5. 
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Shows several approaches which may be used 
to help students explore, investigate, and dis- 
cover significant geographic facts related to 
their own local community. 


544. McLaucuuin, Ipa. "Developing a 
World Concept at the Fourth Grade Level,” 
Ohio Schools, XXXIII (December, 1955), 
922-98. 
Describes construction of a globe which 
ase helpful in the study of people in dif- 
erent regions of the world. 


545. Marrocxs, LORETTA; PETTIGREW, 

GWENDOLYN; and  SurHERLAND, JEAN, 

"Scholars Learn about Skippers," Journal of 

Geography, LV (January, 1956), 24-28. 
Describes a plan which is designed to de- 
velop understanding of, interest in, and sup- 
port for, the merchant marine and which the 
authors feel helps to provide geographic 
background. 


546. Pankrm, Eprra PurNAM. “Pathways, 
Perspective and Progress at Elementary 
Levels," Journal of Geography, LV (Febru- 
ary, 1956), 67-77. 
Shows the need for increasingly clear teach- 
ing perspective in furthering progress in the 
teaching of elementary geography. 
547. RESNICK, ABRAHAM, “A Unique Study 
of Cities,” Journal of Geography, LV (May, 
1956), 247-51. 
Describes a procedure used in two seventh- 
grade classes by which a study of the home 
city was used as a basis for comparison in the 
study of characteristics of other American 
cities. 
548. Scarre, N. V. "Testing Geographical 
Interest by a Visual Method," Journal of 
Geography, LIV (November, 1955), 877- 
87. 


Reports an experiment which was conducted 
in Winnipeg and in England to obtain some 
facts about the ability of ten- and eleven-year- 
old pupils to understand photographs which 
emphasized physical features of the land- 
scape. 

549. Scarre, N. V. “Geographic Education 

and Teaching Method," Journal of Geogra- 

phy, LV (February, 1956), 57-67. 
Discusses the divergence between what in- 
struction in geography ought to do for the 
citizens of America and what it actually suc- 
ceeds in doing at present. The trouble, it is 
claimed, lies with poor teachin, method and 
not with the subject of geography. 
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550, SCHREIBER, ROBERT E, “Recent A-V 
Materials for Geography,” Audio-Visual 
Guide, XXII (January, 1956), 18-25. 
Lists sources and titles of a wide variety of 
filmstrips, 2 by 2 inch slides, maps, charts, and 
other materials which are useful in teaching 
geography. 
551, SORENSON, FRANK E. “Air Age Geog- 
raphy: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” 
Education, LXXVI (September, 1955), 44- 
49. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Shows the significance of advances in avia- 
tion with respect to geographic understand- 
ings and their implications for curriculum 
development. 


559, TmoMas, Aran K. and Rave, H. F. 
“Photography for the Geography Teacher,” 
Journal of Geography, LV (May, 1956), 
243-47. 
Presents suggestions for takin pictures 
which the Hg of geography p^ use ef- 
fectively for classroom purposes. 


KENNETH J. REHAGE University of Chicago 


558, ApLERBLUM, EVELYN D. “Social Dif- 

ferences among Children,” Childhood Edu- 

cation, XXXII (January, 1956), 214-18. 
Points out that children whose mothers work, 
those who are involved in the desegregation 
process, those who come from migrating fam- 
jlies, and those who come from other lands 


often are threatened by insecurity and lack 


of acceptance. 


554. Capra, Dow. "Classroom Situations 

That Develop Democratic Values,” Social 

Studies, XLVII (March, 1956), 99-100. 
Cites examples of activities useful for devel- 
oping responsibility, co-operativeness, Con- 
cern for others, and critical thinking. 


555. Curry, James W. "Teaching Reading 
through Social Studies," Nationa Elemen- 
tary Principal, XXXV (September, 1955), 
124-27. 
Indicates five basic steps useful for develop- 
ing reading abilities in connection with a 
sixth-grade unit in social studies. 


556. DeLva, J. G. “Integrating Economics 
in the Elementary Social Studies Program," 
Social Studies, XLVI (December, 1955), 


294-98. 
Discusses ways of includin economic uu 
of life in Se eeann of Grades I-VI 
557. Hanna, PauL R. “Social Studies for 
Today,” NEA Journal, XLV (January, 
1956), 36-88. 


Outlines a program of instruction for kinder- 
garten through Grade VIII. Proposes nine 
^pasic human activities" for study at each 
grade level. Suggests major emphases to be 
given attention in each grade. These em- 
phases reflect the fact that the child is at one 
time a member of several "communities of 


men": the home, the school, the neighbor- 


hood, the local community, the state, the na- 
tion, and so on. 


558. Huck, CHARLOTTE. *Children Learn 

from Their Culture,” Educational Leader- 

ship, XIII (December, 1955), 171-75. 
The authors investigation of the nature and 
derivation of the social concepts of first-grade 
children showed that direct experience and 
television were influential sources of infor- 
mation. The results also suggest that a six- 
year-old’s Mowledge ijs by no means con- 
fined to his home, his neig borhood, and his 
community. 


559. Hunnicutr, C. W., and GnAMsS, JEAN 
D. “The Social Studies under Fire,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, LVI (January, 
1956), 210-16. 
Cites several reasons for current criticisms of 
social-studies instruction, suggests that con- 
tinuous efforts be made to improve programs, 
and maintains that teachers must be more 
adequately prepared for teaching in this field. 


Jonsow, Ean S. Theory and Practice 
the Social Studies. New York: Macmillan 


stimulating and 
clear-cut implications for both elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers of social studies. 


561. McAvtay, J. D. "Using Free and In- 
expensive Materials,” Social Education, XX 
(April, 1956), 162-68. 
Makes several helpful suggestions for the 
proper use of free and inexpensive materials. 
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562. McCurcuen, S. P. “A Guide to Con- 
tent in the Social Studies,” Social Education, 
XX (May, 1956), 211-15. 
This preliminary report of a committee of the 
National Council for the Social Studies pro- 
poses twelve basic themes as a guide to the 
selection of content in the social studies. 


563. MARSHALL, James. “The Child and 

His Community's Values,” Childhood Edu- 

cation, XXXII (February, 1956), 270-72. 
Urges that schools give greater recognition 
to the several communities in which children 
are involved. 


FILMS 
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964. Srraucnter, JAN. “Challenging the 
Rapid Learner,” Social Education, XX 
(April, 1956), 161-62. 
Proposes social-studies topics believed to be 
especially appropriate for study by gifted 
children in the elementary school. 


565. Younc, W. E. “Essentials for Citizen- 

ship Education,” National Elementary Prin- 

cipal, XXXV (April, 1956), 27-29. 
Contends that citizenship education must em- 
brace all subjects and all activities in the 
school program. 


KENNETH D. NORBERG Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 


The following list of instructional mo- 
tion pictures is limited to recent releases 
not previously listed in this journal. All 
listed motion pictures are 16mm sound 
films. 


Reading and English 


566. David and Goliath. 12 minutes, black 
and white. New York: Sterling-Movies 
U.S.A., 1955. 
Marionettes are used to present the biblical 
story of David, the brave shepherd lad, who 
dared accept the challenge of the Philistine 
giant. 


567. Pantomimes. 18 minutes, color. New 
York: Brandon Films, Inc., 1955. 
Marcel Marceau, the famous pantomimist, 
presents three of his works: "David and 
Goliath" "Lion Tamer" and "Butterfly 
Chase." Jean Cocteau gives the foreword. 


568. Tale of the Ground Hog's Shadow. 11 
minutes, black and white or color. Chicago: 
Coronet Films, 1955. 
The legend of the ground hog and his shadow 
is told through the adventure of a raccoon 
searching for news of coming spring. 
569. Treasure Island. 95 minutes, color. 
Burbank, California: Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, 1955. 
An interpretation of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
story of pirates and buried treasure. 


The Social Sciences 


570. Indians of California. Two motion pic- 
tures, black and white or color. Pasadena, 
California: Arthur Barr Productions, 1955. 


Part I. Village Life. 15 minutes. Depicts cus- 
toms of Indians before the coming of the 
white man. 

Part II. Food. 14 minutes. Portrays how In- 
dians made bows, arrow points, and arrow 
shafts, and how they secured and prepared 
their food. 


571. Pledge of Allegiance. 10 minutes, 
color, Burbank, California: Avis Films, 
1955. 


Shows how the American flag reached its 
present form and explains the meaning of the 
Pledge of Allegiance in detail. 


572. Romance of Silk. 14 minutes, color. 

San Francisco: Alfred T. Palmer Produc- 

tions, 1955. 
Describes the production of silk from the 
mulberry leaf to the weaving of threads into 
textiles. Portrays the life-cycle process of co- 
coons and silkworms and the skilled hand 
labor required in the making of silk. Uses 
Japanese background music. 


578. Trick or Treat. 18 minutes, black and 
white. New York: Association Films, Inc., 
1955. 

The true story of a boy and his young friends 


who shared their Halloween with children of - 


the world. Designed to promote the use of 
"trick or treat" collections for the United 
Nations Children's Fund for underprivileged 
children throughout the world. 


CORONET FILMS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

574. Big Wide Highway. 12% minutes, 

black and white or color, 1955. È 
A learns why highways are im- 
Rotes Singin provisto are made for 

safety on the highway. 
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575. Christmas Customs Near and Far. 14 

minutes, black and white or color, 1955. 
Dances, decorations, festivities, and tradition- 
al Christmas celebrations of their respective 
countries are shown b children of German, 
Swedish, Mexican, Ital ian, and Chinese de- 
scent. Legends and customs are explained. 


576, What Our Town Does for Us. 11 min- 
utes, black and white, 1955. 
A young boy goes to buy a tag for his bicycle 
and his tour of the town hall shows young 
audiences how community governmental 
services are organized. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. WIL- 
METTE, ILLINOIS 


577. Clothing. 11 minutes, black and white 
or color, 1955. 
Shows why people require different kinds of 
clothing for protection and comfort in various 
parts of the world and compares differences 
in clothing from pioneer days to the present 
time. 


578. Ocean Voyage. 18 minutes, black and 
white or color, 1955. 
The audience sails with a sixteen- ar-old 
apprentice officer and learns about the ship. 
Scenes show a lifeboat drill, guidance through 
fog by radar, passenger and crew accommo- 
dations, and shipboard recreational activities. 


PAUL HOEFLER PRODUCTIONS, LOS ANGELES 


579. Mexican Village Family. 17 minutes, 
color, 1955. 


Shows how a Mexican family in a ical vil- 
lage meets its basic needs. Produ in col- 
Jaboration with the California State Depart- 


ment of Education. 


580. Mexican Village Life. 17 minutes, 
color, 1955. 
Depicts the daily lives of pus in a small 
Mexican village, showing how they depend 
on one another for such simple needs as wa- 
ter, fuel, and food. 


Geography 
581. California’s Mother Lode. 20 minutes, 
black and white or color. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Sound-on-Film Productions, 1955. 
Documents the development of the historic 
gold-rush towns. 


582. China: The Land and the People. 184 
minutes, black and white or color. Chicago: 
Coronet Films, 19885. 


Emphasizes the close relation between the 
people of China and their land. Stresses the 
rie of agriculture and anticipates the 
ift toward industrialization. 
583. Herds West. 12 minutes, black and 
white or color. Los Angeles: Avalon Daggett 
Productions, 1955. 
Records the cycle of the cattle industry, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest. Pelo dd 
duction line from range to acking-house and 
points up the movement ^i cattle to markets 
in the West in recent years, following the 
surge of population. 


584, Letter from Indonesia. 16 minutes, 

black and white or color. Los Angeles: 

Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 1955. 
Presents the geographical location and size 
of Indonesia, the mode of life of the people, 
their struggle for independence, and 
reforms. 


585. Lobsters Are a Community Affair. 20 

minutes, black and white. New York: Na- 

tional Film Board of Canada, 1955. 
Depicts fisheries’ scientists working with lob- 
ster fishermen to establish conservation prac- 
tices. Shows the importance of allowing lob- 
sters to mature for market as a vital concern 
to people of the coastal hamlets in provinces 
of Canada. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC, WIL- 
METTE, ILLINOIS 


586, Belgium. 10 minutes, black and white 
or color, 1955. 
Presents an overview of the t ography, re- 
sources, industry, and people o Belgium. 


587. Children of Germany: In the Rhine- 
land. 13 minutes, black and white or color, 
1955. 
After a trip by barge on the Rhine, four boys 
climb the Spitzenstein and see vineyards, cas- 
tles, and historic villages of the Rhine Valley. 


588. England. 10 minutes, black and white 
or color, 1955. 
Shows scenes of England, including the 
Shakespeare country, the cliffs of Dover, Can- 
terbury Cathedral, industrial Birmingham, 
and Southhampton harbor. 


589, Holland. 10 minutes, black and white 
or color, 1956. 
Depicts modern Holland. Included are se- 
quences on industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and the life and heritage of the Dutch 
people: 
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590. Meat—From Range to Market. 11 min- 
utes, black and white, 1955. 
Shows livestock markets, conversion of live- 
stock into fresh and cured meat, government 
inspection, refrigeration, transportation, and 
distribution of meat to retail markets. 


591. Missouri. 10 minutes, black and white 
or color, 1955. 
Includes views of St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
the Mississippi River, and portrays the agri- 
cultural and industrial aspects of the state. 


592. People of Greece. 14 minutes, black 
and white or color, 1955. 


Depicts of life in Greece, details of 
costume, rel and social customs, and the 
influence of of natural resources on agri- 
culture and industry. 


593. People of Spain. 16 minutes, black 
and Neo or Ld 1955. 


arts, archi- 
present customs. Primitive con- 
ditions of rural areas are contrasted with 
modern living in cities. 


594. Reading Maps. 11 minutes, black and 
white, 1955. 
E the use of maps in following routes 
and locating places. Describes and explains 
such features of maps as title, scale, direction 
symbols, and Mende 
595. Shelter. 11 minutes, black and white 
or color, 1955. 
Portrays kinds of houses people build to meet 
climatic conditions, such as the igloo of the 
Eskimo, the tent of the African desert nomad, 
and the reed house of the Fiji Islander. Com- 
pares the American pioneer cabin with the 
lern home. 


596. Tale of the Fiords. 12 minutes, black 
and white, 1955. 
A little girl sets out to find a legendary valley 
of dreams across the fiord and, after explora- 
tion of ravines, returns home to the things she 
loves there. The original music score empha- 
sizes the mood of the film. 


MC GRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., TEXT FILMS, 
NEW YORK 


597. Ganges River. 16 minutes, black and 

white or color, 1955. 
Gives the history and route of the fifteen- 
hundred-mile Ganges River from its source 
in the Himalayas to the Bay of Bengal; covers 
the use of the river for MR ern health, and 
industry; and depicts the religious significance 
of the famous river. 


598. Pakistan—Its Land and People. 17 min- 

utes, black and white or color, 1955. 
Describes the foy as a whole, its history, 
and the unity of East and West Pakistan, 
despite geographical, racial, and cultural dif- 
ferences. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
CONSULTATION BUREAU, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
599. Along Mexico's Byways. 12 minutes, 
color, 1955. 
Shows places and people that tourists seldom 
see: villages and farms and farmers 
drying meat in the sun and traveling to town 
to sell their wares. 


600. New Orleans Profile. 12 minutes, color, 
1955. 
An intensive view of the South's largest sea- 
port, showing many facets of its economy, in- 
dustry, people, and places. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 
Reviews and Book Notes 


HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER, KATHARINE Dnes- 
pen, Heren C. Davis, and WALTER 
Arno Wrrricu, Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York 16: Harper 
& Bros., 1956. Pp. xvi+614. $4.75. 


Educators are always interested in, and 
concerned with, the principles of teaching 
and the practices derived from those princi- 
ples. It is toward these interests and con- 
cerns that Teaching in the Elementary 
School is directed. In the Preface to the 
book the authors state: 


Prospective. teachers and teachers in service, 
supervisors, administrators, and guidance spe- 
cialists will find valuable discussions of the what, 
how, where, and why of teaching throughout the 
book [p. xii]. 


The authors have drawn their ideas from 
their experiences in elementary schools as 
teachers, supervisors, Or administrators; 
from their work in various teacher-education 
institutions; and from meetings of profes- 
sional organizations. 

The book is divided into three major 
parts. Part I treats the foundations of cur- 
riculum and instruction. Part II focuses 
upon curriculum and instruction in subject- 
matter areas. Part III deals with individual 
adjustment, guidance services, and the re- 
porting of pupil progress. The Appendix 
presents partial lists of textbooks suggested 
for use in several subject-matter areas. 

Part I contains chapters dealing with the 
philosophical, psychological, and socio- 
logical foundations for curriculum organiza- 
tion and the planning of classroom instruc- 
tion. An interesting presentation of the pur- 
poses of education and the problems con- 
fronting the teacher is made in the first 
chapter under the title “Challenges of 


Teaching in the Elementary School.” The 
bases for curriculum organization and plan- 
ning and classroom instruction are included 
in chapters on “Child Development” and 
“The Learning Process.” 

In translating theory into practice, the 
authors tend to describe existing practices, 
some of which are not in harmony with the 
findings of research and experience in edu- 
cation. These descriptions of ways to or- 
ganize the curriculum and of classroom 
practices should, however, provide a basis 
for discussion by groups interested in educa- 
tion. 

Part II comprises the major portion of the 
book. It deals specifically with various areas 
of instruction: reading in the primary and 
intermediate grades, other language arts, 
arithmetic, science, social studies, music 
and art, physical education, health educa- 
tion, and camping. In treating each of these 
several areas of instruction, four specific 
problems are considered: (1) the major em- 
phases of instruction, (2) instructional 
materials, (8) evaluation of pupil achieve- 
ment, and (4) other problems of instruc- 
tion. In general, these problems are dealt 
with on the basis of grade levels (kinder- 
garten through Grade VI). 

The statement relative to the teaching of 
reading, “There appears to be no one plan 
of instruction that works equally well with 
all children and all teachers in all grades of 
all elementary schools” (p. 289), seems to 
express the philosophy of the authors in 
their treatment of other subject-matter areas 
as well. 

The introduction to Part II is the chapter 
“Reading in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades.” This introduction and the organi- 
zation of the material which follows tends 
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to keep learning experiences for children 
separated into subject-matter areas rather 
than integrating them. Part II contains 
many descriptions of traditional practices 
and methods, with little opportunity for the 
reader to become acquainted with new 
frontiers in elementary education. The re- 
sults from research and experience in work- 
ing with children could possibly be sharp- 
ened in relation to teaching and learning in 
the elementary school. To illustrate, the fol- 
lowing statement is so cautious that it would 
leave many teachers with further questions: 

In the kindergarten and first grade, manu- 
script writing should probably be taught exclu- 
sively because these children apparently can write 
it more rapidly and legibly, and relate it more 
directly with their reading and spelling [p. 292]. 


Specific ways to guide the behavior of 
children, to appraise their social and emo- 
tional adjustment, and to report their prog- 
ress in school are described in Part III. 
The relation of guidance to the curriculum 
and the use of services is de- 
scribed also in Part III. In the revision of 
this book, possibly Part III could be 
before Part II to provide a better basis for 
understanding curriculum organization and 
classroom instruction. 

Photographic illustrations showing chil- 
dren engaged in various classroom activities 
are used throughout the book. In many in- 
stances the photographs provide informa- 
tion and suggest topics for discussion. A 
number of illustrations show children using 
such basic drives to as dramatic 
play and construction, but there is little 


provocative questions which add 
value to the illustrations as starting points 
for discussion. 

People involved in teacher-education pro- 
grams will find Teaching in the Elementary 
School to be a useful reference. The content 
of the book will provide the bases for stimu- 
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lating discussions in both pre-service and 
in-service study groups. 


BERNARD J. LONSDALE 


State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 


Wurm H. Burton and Collaborators: 
Ciara BELLE Baker and Grace K, 
Ker, Reading in Child Development. 
Indianapolis 7: Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 
1956, Pp. xvi--608. $7.47. 


The purposes of this book, as stated in 
the Preface, are to present a broader concept 
of reading, to show that reading print is but 
one of its many aspects, and to show that 
all reading emerges from experience and is 
part of the natural development of the 
learner. 

The content of the book is divided into 
three parts, Part One, “The Nuture of Read- 
ing,” defines the broader concept of reading 
as “the development of meanings in response 
to stimuli for the purpose of guiding be- 
havior” (p. 15). In expanding this defini- 
tion, the author includes the reading of 
things, persons, and situations, as well as 
symbols of varying degrees of abstractness, 
and describes the reading of printed materi- 
als as being only of a limited nature. The 
importance of reading as a meaningful proc- 
ess and the values of such reading, both in 
the broader sense and in the more limited 
sense, are discussed. Yet the rest of the book 
gives little attention to these broader aspects 
and instead the development of 
abilities for reading only printed materials. — 

Part Two, which comprises the largest 
portion of the book, is entitled "Developing 
the Ability To Read Printed Words." This 
section presents a synthesis of the ideas of 
leading authorities in the field of reading 
today. The author has surveyed the litera- 
ture available and has organized the materi- 
als in a rather orthodox manner under Such 
topics as the aims of instruction, readiness, 

development, comprehension, 
oral reading, and free reading. The chapter 


on vocabulary development treats both 
word-recognition techniques and the devel- 
opment of meaning vocabulary, but the re- 
lation between the correct perception and 
pronunciation of new words and the acqui- 
sition of meaning for these words is not al- 
ways clear. The extensive outline of “A Se- 
quential Program of Vocabulary Develop- 
ment” is described in the footnote on page 
964 as being developed by “a group of read- 
ing specialists,” but no names are given. 
The reader may well question who the spe- 
cialists were. 

The chapter on vision education is written 
by Peter L. Spencer, professor of education 
and director of the Claremont College An- 
nual Reading Conference. The Table of 
Contents, however, fails to note this fact. 
He summarizes the information available on 
the relation of visual aspects of reading and 
includes an annotated list of tests of vision. 
The last chapter in Part Two discusses hear- 
ing and listening in relation to reading. 

Part Three, “Adaptations to Group Needs 
and Individual Differences,” includes infor- 
mation on evaluation, diagnosis, and group- 
ing; gives an annotated list of representative 
standardized tests of different types of read- 
ing; and concludes with a summary of the 
features of a good reading program. The 
chapter on grouping side-steps the issues 
somewhat and fails to give a teacher who 
wishes to attempt some kind of grouping 
much practical help for organizing a class. 
Reading materials are presented from a his- 
torical perspective, and criteria for judging 
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basal readers, workbooks, and teaching 
guides are listed. The discussion on the cor- 
rection of disabilities emphasizes the factors 
accompanying the disabilities and the ad- 
ministrative provisions for children with dif- 
ficulty rather than giving suggestions to 
teachers who wish to help these children 
within their own classrooms. 

On the whole, this book presents a sound, 
middle-of-the-road point of view about read- 
ing today. Although the title implies a spe- 
cific relation between reading and the de- 
velopment of the child, the reader is gener- 
ally left to make this connection for himself. 
On the other hand, the author has presented 
a comprehensive, almost encyclopedic and 
sometimes redundant, summary of what the 
leading authorities in the field of reading 
have written. The bibliographies following 
each chapter and the general bibliography 
listed at the end are up to date and include 
nearly all the general works in print. Un- 
fortunately there are few references to spe- 
cific research studies, which limits the use 
of the book as a secondary source for gradu- 
ate students. Neither does the book include 
much that is of a practical nature for the 
novice. The questions for discussion listed 
at the end of each chapter are varied and 
interesting and should prove helpful to col- 
lege teachers using this book as a textbook 
and to teachers in service who wish to relate 
the material to their teaching. 
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WHO'S WHO FOR DECEMBER 


e Authors of news notes and articles 


The news notes in this issue have been 
prepared by Kunneru J. REHAGE, as- 
sociate professor of education, University 
of Chicago. Henry Wertz, associate pro- 
fessor of education and director of the 
Bureau of Testing and Guidance, Duke 
University, suggests that the proper 
functions of guidance are diagnosing the 
child’s special needs, finding learning ex- 
periences to meet those needs, and 
evaluating the outcomes of learning ex- 
periences. RusseLL P. Knorr, associate 
professor of education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, stresses the importance of invit- 
ing parents to participate in evaluation of 
the educational achievements of pupils. 
Miam M. HowELL, assistant professor 
in the teacher-education program, Agnes 
Scott College and Emory University, re- 
ports a study of the effect exerted on 
three aspects of compositions of seven- 


| year-olds by the mechanics of expression, 


preceding experiences, and practice. The 
Srarr or THE OAKLEY Union SCHOOL, 
Oakley, California, describe their pro- 
gram of pupil-placement procedures which 
attempt to give each pupil opportunity to 
achieve to his ultimate ability. NORMAN 
E. GmoNLUND, associate’ professor of 


$ educational psychology, University of 
fA 


Illinois, and Frep P. BARNES, associate 
professor of education at the same in- 


' stitution, report a study designed to de- 


termine the relative reliability of social- 
acceptability scores based on two, three, 


four, and five choices. RALPH C. PRESTON, 
professor of education, University fof 
Pennsylvania, discusses a study which 
compared German and American pupils’ 
knowledge of directions. Selected refer- 
ences in the subject fields have been pre- 
pared by: Maurice L. Harrong, associ- 
ate professor of education, University of 
Chicago; Inna PopENponr, teacher, Lab- 
oratory Schools, University of Chicago; 
Auxck C. WELcn, music teacher, Labora- 
tory Schools, University of Chicago; 
Vema D. ANDERSON, supervisor of art, 
public schools, Chicago, Illinois; A. Caro- 
Lyn Newsom, associate professor of 
home-economies education, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Sara Innis Fenwick, assistant 
professor, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; D. K. Brace, chair- 
man, Department of Physical and Health 
Education, University of Texas; WILLIAM 
J. Micuezts, professor and chairman of 
the Department of Industrial Education, 
University of Minnesota; and KENNETH 
D. Nonszna, professor of education, Sac- 
ramento State College. 

e Reviewers of books 

H. W. Scuoourne, director of pre- 
collegiate education, University of Chi- 
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a good testing program in a school. 
Simon J. CnavEz, supervisor of student 
teaching, University of Dayton, and 
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confronting teachers in whose classes are 
enrolled children from Spanish-speaking 
homes. 
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A SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


By ROBERT J, HAVIGHURST, EUGENE STIVERS, and ROBERT DeHAAN 


The major portion of this book consists in concise summaries of 
ways that gifted children are being educated in forty-five schools, 
school systems, and special projects throughout the United 
States. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 83 Paper, $1.50 


YOUTH DEVELOPMENT SERIES 


edited by ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


A COMMUNITY YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST and OTHERS 

A community program for fostering gifted children and helping 
potentially maladjusted children. Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graph No. 75 Paper, $1.50 


STUDYING CHILDREN AND TRAINING 
COUNSELORS IN A COMMUNITY PROGRAM 
By PAUL H. BOWMAN and OTHERS 

Screening methods for locating children with intellectual apti- 
tude or tendencies toward maladjustment, with leadership abil- 
ity or talent in the arts. Supplementary Educational. Monograph 
No. 78 Paper, $2.50 


MOBILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR 
YOUTH 

By PAULH. BOWMAN, ROBERT F. DeHAAN, JOHN K. KOUGH, and GORDON P. LIDDLE 
'The typical child population of the community is described here 
in terms of social classes, family status, levels of ability, and 


problems of maladjustment. Supplementary Educational Monograph 
No. 85 Paper, $2.50 


THE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM 
and THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


By JOHN DEWEY. With an introduction by LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
A Phoenix Book (P3) Paperback, $1.25 
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Selected RONALD Books 
Teaching Language Arts in Elementary Schools 


Eruet L. Harcuzrr, Hardin-Simmons University; and 
Dowarp H. Hucues, Northwestern University 


A functional-creative approach to 
teaching language arts. This new book 
covers speaking, listening, reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and penmanship, showing 
how a child’s communicative powers 
are best improved by encouraging his 
attempts to create with language in his 
everyday experience. Practical sugges- 


Audio-Visual Procedures in Teaching 


Lester B. Sanns, University of California 


A new survey of audio-visual mate- 
rials and procedures—for every level of 
education. A separate chapter covers 
each type of audio-visual aid and fully 
analyzes its uses, possibilities, and limi- 
tations. Each kind of instrument and 
procedure is carefully related to the 
whole teaching process by concrete de- 


tions and materials guide the teacher 
in adapting this approach to classroom 
practice. Covers integration of lan- 
guage arts into the curriculum. “Sensi- 
ble, thorough . . . full of helpful sug- 
gestions."—Lester S. Vander Werf, 
Northeastern University. 

30 ills.; 426 pp. $4.75 


scriptions and meaningful, practical ex- 
amples. Book includes laboratory exer- 
cises for each chapter, plus extensive 
lists of source materials. Keyed exami- 
nation questions available to instruc- 
tors. “This is an outstanding text."— 
Harold H. Stephenson, Sacramento 
State College. 

271 ills., tables; 670 pp. $6.00 


The School and the Community 
J. E. GRINNELL, Southern Illinois University; and 
Raxwonp J. Youne, University of Illinois 


This comprehensive presentation of 
school-community relations serves as a 
textbook for teachers in training, and 
as a guide for teachers in service, school 
administrators, board members, etc. Em- 
phasizes factors of school publicity and 
public relations, and the enrichment of 
school activities by use of community 
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e Health in the Elementary School 


75 ills., 84 musical scores; 562 pp. $4.50 
. 30 ills, tables; 228 pp. $4.00 
7 ills., 15 musical scores; 212 pp. $3.50 


e Biblical Costumes for Church and School 


resources. Insuring thorough coverage, 
book includes contributions by 7 au- 
thorities in the field. “Excellent . . . par- 
ticularly valuable from the point of uti- 
lizing community resources.” —Glenn 
S. Jensen, University of Colorado. 
22 ills., tables; 444 pp. $5.50 
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15 E. 26th St., New York 10 


NEW BOOKS 


Nationally recognized leaders bring you, in these new 
books, the best current thought on and most successful 
practices in elementary education. Already being widely 
adopted for teacher-training, they also provide a wealth 
of helpful material for the practicing teacher and school 


administrator. 


Educational Leadership 
and the Elementary 


School Principal 


by Charles R. Spain, Harold 
Drummond & Jobn I. Goodlad 


From the moment that teachers of education first re- 
ceived copies of this book we have been getting en- 
thusiastic reports on its excellence. We believe you too 
will “heartily approve" of the authors’ emphasis on 
leadership and the "useful, stimulating, meaningful" 
material throughout this outstanding text on elemen- 
tary school administration. 371 pp. illus., $4.50 


Unit Teaching in the 


Elementary School 


by Lavone Hanna, Gladys 
L. Potter & Neva Hagaman 


Already being used in colleges from Massachusetts to 
California for teacher-training, this highly recom- 
mended guide to unit teaching abounds in practical, 
how-to-do-it procedures, 592 pp., illus., $5.50 


From the 


Social Education in 


Elementary Schools 
by Henry J. Otto 


Widely welcomed for its “different, refreshing, and 
practical” approach, this clear, well organized presen- 
tation of the basic factors and best current practices 
in social education is proving a valuable aid toward 
the understanding and improvement of this most im- 
portant aspect of elementary education, both from the 
teaching and administrative points of view. 

493 pp. illus. $5.50 


Principles of Elementary 
Education 


REVISED EDITION 


by Henry J. Otto, Hazel 
Floyd & Margaret Rouse 


Always noted for its success in giving the teacher-in- 
training a “feel” for as well as book knowledge of 
good elementary school practice, this basic text now 
includes many new examples of successful clementary 
school programs, teaching methods, and new activities 
for training. 544 pp., $5.00 
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Understanding Arithmetic 
by Robert Swain 


This lively new approach to fundamental number con- 
cepts, with many original illustrations, will not only 
make the teaching of arithmetic more thorough and 
effective but also a lot more fun. $4.00 (prob.) 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Some Notes on 
Preparation of Teachers 


When young people who have recently 
completed their teacher-preparation pro- 
gram come to their first teaching posi- 
tions, their administrative and teaching 
colleagues may well wonder what kinds of 
ideas these new teachers have about 
teaching as a profession and about the 
role of education. What do they see as the 
major function of the school in our so- 
ciety? What ideas do they have about the 
relations between the school and the com- 
munity, or between the school and the 
larger social order of which it is a part? 
What do they see as their own role in the 
gigantic educational enterprise? There 
are, of course, many other types of ques- 
tions one might ask about the beginning 
teacher, but the following comments re- 
late particularly to the new teacher's im- 


age of his role as a teacher and to his cori- . 


cepts about the place of the school in our 
society. 

There are many experiences which con- 
tribute in one way or another to the new 
teacher's ideas on these matters. He has 
already had, as a pupil in elementary 
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schools and as a high-school and college 
student, a tremendous amount of experi- 
ence with educational institutions. In 
some ways this experience may be the 
most significant factor of all in developing 
a generalized impression of what schools 
are for. In his program of preparation for 
teaching, he will have been exposed to 
more or less comprehensive study in an 
area frequently called “social founda- 
tions” of education. Important in the pro- 
gram for prospective teachers is the intro- 
ductory course, which is variously titled 
*Tntroduction to Teaching,” “Introduc- 
tion to the American Educational Sys- 
tem,” “A First Course in Education,” and 
the like. Not uncommonly this first course 
is the one which is most relied upon to de- 
velop basic notions about the purposes of 
education and the nature of provisions 
made for schools in this country. It is also 
used frequently to provide the prospective 
teacher with his first systematic study of 
teaching as a profession. Thus it could be 
one of the most important sources of the 
new teacher’s ideas on the school as an 
important social institution. 

As in many other parts of the program 
of teacher preparation, there is continued 
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and growing interest in exploring new ap- 
proaches to the introductory course. This 
is but a part of the general interest in 
teacher education which leads those in the 
field to ask themselves again and again, 
“What does it really take to prepare a stu- 
dent adequately for a teaching career?” 
Efforts to answer the question are bring- 
ing new and varied emphases into the 
courses that make up the professional se- 
quence for prospective teachers. Such has 
been the case with educational psychol- 
ogy. Writing in these columns in our issue 
of March, 1952, Professor J. W. Getzels 
called attention to studies showing the 
tremendous differences, in terms of the 
topics treated and the amount of space 
devoted to those topics, among the text- 
books designed for courses in educational 
psychology. In this case the variety is no 
doubt due to lack of full agreement on 
what constitutes the domain of education- 
al psychology as a field of study, as well as 
to efforts to include significant new con- 
cepts in a rapidly developing field. 

While the textbooks for the introduc- 
tory course in education do not seem to 
have quite this degree of variation in con- 
tent, several recently published volumes 
illustrate somewhat different emphases. 
In one sense, these differences can be ex- 
plained as a consequence of the continuing 
search for new perspectives in teacher ed- 
ucation and for new approaches to the 
problems encountered in preparing 
teachers. 

The number of textbooks for the intro- 
ductory course is large, and a goodly 
number of the new titles are received in 
the editorial offices of the Elementary 
School Journal. I wish to comment here 
upon three, not to present a critical ap- 
praisal such as one might find in the book- 
review columns of this and other journals, 
but merely to illustrate the differences in 
approach, It seems to me that these dif- 
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ferences reflect somewhat varying concep- 
tions of the major purposes to be achieved 
by the introductory course in education. 

One such textbook is entitled Public 
Education in America: A First Course. It 
was prepared by George R. Cressman, of 
the State Teachers College at West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, and Harold W. Benda, 
of the New Jersey State Department of 
Education, and was published last spring 
by Appleton-Century-Crofts. This vol- 
ume adheres rather closely to an organiza- 
tional pattern that is commonly found in 
such textbooks and hence can serve as a 
satisfactory illustration of many similar 
works. 

There is a section on “The American 
School System,” with chapters on its his- 
torical development, its organization, and 
its financial problems. A second section 
directs attention particularly to “The 
Profession of Teaching” and includes 
chapters on the work of the teacher, his 
professional preparation, his professional 
responsibilities, and the opportunities in 
teaching. A third section provides an over- 
view of the educational process. Here the 
authors refer to the goals of education, 
comment briefly upon educational pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary 
schools, touch lightly on the field of child 
development, and outline some of the 
physical requirements for a good educa- 
tional program. The final major section 
deals with “Education and Society.” 
There is a chapter on “Education and In- 
ternational Relations,” and another de- 
scribes the provisions for education in 
Canada and Mexico (rarely treated in 
books of this type). The work of educa- 
tional agencies other than the school is 
also the subject of a chapter in this final 
section. 

This book seems to be designed to fit 
the requirements of a course that aims to 
provide the prospective teacher with a 
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general overview of the total enterprise. 
Tt is a descriptive account. The textbook 
itself can do little more than point to some 
of the most significant aspects of the cur- 
rent educational scene and thus serve as a 
kind of springboard for consideration of 
major problems. End-of-chapter questions 
direct thinking toward many such prob- 
lems. Bibliographies and lists of relevant 
films and filmstrips offer guidance to those 
who are stimulated to pursue many of 
their inquiries further. 

From two West Coast authors, Mal- 
colm S. MacLean and Edwin A. Lee, both 
of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, comes a 
volume entitled Change and Process in 
Education, recently published by the 
Dryden Press of New York. This book, 
say the authors, “is written primarily for 
the many thousands of our youth who are 
planning to teach in American schools and 
colleges, for those who are now teaching, 
and for those students and laymen who 
want, as part of their general education, 
to gain some understanding of this mas- 
sive, pervasive, and basic agency of our 
democratic society—the public schools of 
America." Although the intended au- 
dience for this work is thus somewhat 
broader than merely the group preparing 
to teach, the book could certainly serve as 
a textbook for an introductory course. 

MacLean and Lee, while providing 
much material describing our educational 
system and its varied practices, have 
sought to give emphasis to the dynamic 
character of the contemporary world. 
They provide many illustrations of how 
various aspects of modern society create 
pressures that have tremendous influence 
upon the schools. Their Part One points 
particularly to the social changes which 
have special import for education. While 
much of the writing is directly concerned 
with schools, one gets the feeling that the 


essential purpose here is to portray in 
broad, sweeping strokes a contemporary 
culture that is undergoing fundamental 
and sometimes drastic changes. It is in 
this context of change that the descrip- 
tions and analyses of our educational in- 
stitutions are undertaken. Many who read 
the book will have already become sensi- 
tive to some of the changes of which the 
authors write. These readers may not 
have thought, however, about the manner 
in which the changes affect education. 
One such effect is the continuing and rapid 
expansion of the curriculum—a matter 
which is treated at some length in one 
chapter. The second major portion of the 
volume deals with a number of problems 
which in part may be regarded as having 
derived from the enormous expansion of 
our educational effort. The book thus pro- 
vides a broad orientation to society’s ef- 
forts to furnish an adequate education, 
but always in the context of the social 
changes which proceed at an ever quicken- 
ing pace. 

Dean Laurence D. Haskew, of the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of 
Texas, has written a volume which con- 
trasts sharply with the two previously 
mentioned books, at least insofar as gen- 
eral approach is concerned. His This Is 
Teaching is an introductory textbook in 
the Scott-Foresman Professional Series, of 
which Gordon N. Mackenzie is the con- 
sulting editor. According to Mackenzie’s 
statement in a Foreword, the focal point 
of the series, and of this particular vol- 
ume, is the school population—the chil- 
dren in our schools. This is true, but I was 
even more impressed with the highly per- 
sonalized approach this volume makes to 
the prospective teacher. This approach is 
deliberate, and much is made of the fact in 
the opening chapter of the book. The 
reader’s attention is directed early in the 
book to rather detailed descriptions of the 
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classrooms of six teachers, and subse- 
quently to the kinds of questions that 
might be asked about the activities in 
those classrooms. (What were the learners 
like? What were the learners doing? Why 
were the learners doing what they were 
doing? What was the teacher doing?) In 
the second and third major sections of the 
book, the author deals with such problems 
as educational goals, the organizational 
framework for teaching, resources for 
teachers, and questions pertaining to 
teaching as a profession. The final chapter 
of the third section discusses five aspects 
of “The Great Experiment” with educa- 
tion, presenting essentially the story of 
efforts in this country to make education 
universal, public, common, local, and ef- 
ficient. 

An unusual feature of the Haskew work 
is a “Reference Manual,” a section of 
nearly a hundred pages printed on paper 
of a different color from that used for the 
earlier parts of the book. This section con- 
tains materials selected to broaden the 
student’s “experience with primary 
sources and with specific examples of the 
elements of teaching.” There one finds, for 
example, a variety of forms and records 
used for various purposes in today’s 
schools, sample items from numerous 
kinds of tests, quotations illustrative of 
differing points of view with regard to ed- 
ucational issues, diagrams and charts il- 
lustrating the organization and adminis- 
tration of the educational system, and 
materials relevant to the profession of 
teaching. 

The aim of This Is Teaching appears to 
be to get the reader to achieve a consider- 
able measure of identification with teach- 
ing as a profession. One gets the impres- 
sion, both from the text of the work and 
from the manner in which the materials 
are put together, that the author wants his 
readers to get something of the feel of 


what it is like to be a teacher. He wants 
the reader to begin to visualize himself in 
the teaching role and to anticipate what is | 
involved when a person undertakes to pre- 
pare himself for that role, While the rela- 
tions between schools and the broader so- 
ciety of which they are a part are by no 
means ignored, predominant emphasis is 
placed on clarifying the individual teach- 
er’s part in the educational enterprise. 

I have tried to indicate enough of the 
content and general structure of each of 
these three volumes to provide a basis for 
comparing the several points of view with 
respect to the major functions of a first 
course in education. It is readily apparent 
to me that the authors of these three text- 
books intended that their respective 
books should be useful with regard to sev- 
eral such functions. But it is equally ap- 
parent that different degrees of emphasis 
are given to at least three types of pur- 
poses. The Cressman and Benda volume, 
it seems to me, is built chiefly around the 
notion that the introductory course 
should provide a broad, and not too de- 
tailed, survey of the manner in which edu- 
cation is carried on in this country (and, 
to some extent, in other countries). Mac- 
Lean and Lee have a similar purpose, but 
they have worked especially hard to set 
their discussion of educational problems 
in a broad context of social change. This 
suggests that, for them, the nature of so- 
cial change is as much an object of inquiry 
in a first course in education as is the na- 
ture of the educational institutions that 
are shaped by such change. The Haskew 
book, with its strongly personalized ap- 
proach, appears to be suggesting that the 
major function of an introductory course 
should be that of helping a prospective 
teacher begin to visualize himself in the 
teaching role and to begin to see all that 
this role implies. 

The emphasis found in Dean Haskew’s 
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book is, I think, somewhat less common 
than are the other two, but it merits con- 
siderable thought and attention. Some of 
our experiences in the preparation of ele- 
mentary-school teachers at the University 
of Chicago have led us to believe that the 
problems of understanding the role of the 
teacher and of seeing one’s self in that role 
are major preoccupations of those who are 
starting on a program of teacher training. 
These problems manifest themselves in a 
variety of ways. Some beginning students 
bring curious notions of what a teacher 
does, along with equally curious ideas 
about how one should prepare for teach- 
ing. Some express grave doubts as to 
whether they could work comfortably 
with a group of children or whether they 
could ever learn to handle difficult situa- 
tions. Some feel competent to teach cer- 
tain subjects but equally confident that 
they will have difficulties in teaching 
others. As is no doubt true in the early 
stages of preparation for any career, for 
many prospective teachers the major 
question is, “Will I be equal to the de- 
mands that this work will make upon 
me?” This is a very personal sort of ques- 
tion, and the answer will be found only as 
the individual perceives more clearly the 
demands of the task and can make a real- 
istic appraisal of his own potential for 
learning to meet those demands. 

All this suggests that a good bit of self- 
understanding is required at the point 
where the prospective teacher develops 
sensitivity to these problems. If such un- 
derstanding could be achieved early ina 
program of preparation, the individual 
would seem to be in a better position to 
pursue successfully the work required to 
prepare him for an effective teaching ca- 
reer. No matter which of the available 
books is used as a basic textbook, it would 
seem worthwhile to provide, early in the 
first course in education, more of the kinds 


of experiences that are likely to help the 
student achieve a greater measure of iden- 
tification with the teaching role. 

To be sure, some students will be helped 
to accomplish this identification by con- 
sidering the broader questions of educa- 
tional policy that grow out of the social 
context in which education takes place. I 
would guess, however, that these students 
bring to an initial course an already fairly 
strong commitment to teaching. Placing 
emphasis upon the role of the school in 
contemporary society would, in all likeli- 
hood, reinforce this commitment. And 
surely no student should complete his pro- 
gram of teacher preparation without hav- 
ing had considerable opportunity to ex- 
plore and understand the manner in which 
our schools function and the way in which 
society makes its impact upon them. Thus 
the importance of none of the functions 
mentioned above, usually held appropri- 
ate for a first course in education, is really 
to be questioned, but the particular time 
at which a given function should receive 
major emphasis is a matter worthy of 
study. 

Some relevant data on this problem 
may be obtained from studies like one re- 
ported by Frank Slobetz, of the State 
Teachers College at St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota. Writing in the May, 1956, issue of 
Teachers College Journal, published by the 
Indiana State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute, Slobetz reports a study of atti- 
tudes held by prospective teachers when 
they enrolled in a teacher-education insti- 
tution and of changes in those attitudes at 
the conclusion of their study. Freshman 
students were asked, “What do you think 
elementary-school teaching is?” To this 
question 38.2 per cent replied that such 
teaching was “Getting content ‘across’ ’’; 
98.7 per cent said that elementary-school 
teaching was “Guiding growth and devel- 
opment”; and 97.4 per cent said it con- 
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sisted in “Preparing children for the next 
grade." Responses at the end of the train- 
ing period showed significant changes in 
each of these categories. There was a sig- 
nificant reduction in the percentage of 
those preferring the first and third of these 
responses, and a very large increase in the 
percentage who regarded elementary- 
school teaching as “Guiding growth and 
development.” 

Another question asked was, “What 
are some of the things you might worry 
most about when you begin your elemen- 
tary teaching on a real job?” All the re- 
sponses to this question were categorized 
under the following headings: “Getting 
content ‘across,’” “Discipline,” *'Ade- 
quate procedures,” “Relationships with 
parents and other adults,” “Providing for 
individual differences,” “Location of job,” 
“Adequate preparation,” “First day of 
school," and “None.” Undoubtedly the 
phrasing of the question contributed to 
the fact that all the responses have to do 
with problems of personal adequacy. Nev- 
ertheless, it is worth noting that none of 
the categories appears to reflect a concern 
for problems of a general sort, those hav- 
ing to do with some of the broader issues 
of educational policy. 

Slobetz summarizes his findings with 
respect to attitudes that were held by 
Freshman students as follows: 

1. They want to teach because of antici- 
pated personal enjoyment and satisfaction. 
The economic motive is definitely minor. 

2. They feel that the chief business of teach- 
ing is getting content “across” to pupils. 

3. They believe that the thing they will like 
most about teaching is helping children make 
progress. 

4. They believe that the principal antici- 
pated dislike is related to discipline of children. 
Also included in this category of anticipated 
dislikes were such items as certain school rou- 
tines, relations with parents, and exceptional 
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children. About 15 per cent anticipated no dis- 
likes. 

5. They believe that the outstanding char- 
acteristics of a good elementary teacher are 
related to positive, outreaching traits. Patience 
is high on the list, as is understanding and re- 
specting children. 

6. They indicated that the most anticipated 
worry in teaching was concern about being 
able to handle children and to secure respect of 
children. Getting content "across" was a seri- 
ous concern also. Relations with parents and 
other adults was next in order. 


Although there were significant changes 
in the patterns of responses after the stu- 
dents had experienced the teacher-train- 
ing program, it is worth noting that the 
final responses continued to reveal a pre- 
occupation with a concern about personal 
adequacy to meet the demands of the 
teaching task. Slobetz summarizes the 
situation at the conclusion of the program 
of teacher education as follows: 


1. No real changes occurred in response to 
the question of why they want to be elemen- 
tary-school teachers. 

2. The focus in elementary-school teaching 
changed from an emphasis on getting content 
"across" towards a concern about the develop- 
mental point of view. 

3. The things they will like about teaching 
remained about the same except the occupa- 
tional advantages as an item definitely de- 
creased in importance. 

4. Discipline faded as an item of dislike 
about teaching, whereas dislikes related to 
routine and marking and reporting became 
stronger. 

5. Attitudes concerning characteristics of 
a good elementary-school teacher remained 
about the same. 

6. Getting content “across” and concern 
about discipline are two worries that were sig- 
nificantly reduced. On the other hand, more 
concern was indicated about adequate proce- 
dures, and about the first day or first week of 
school. 
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There are presently in progress many 
projects where the whole process of 
teacher education is being re-examined. 
One very important source to which we 
may turn for guidance and direction to 
these efforts is our knowledge about the 
prospective teacher himself—his ideas 
about teaching, the strength of his com- 
mitment to teaching, his concept of the 
role of the school in society, and the like. 
Tf we had more adequate information of 
this sort, we would to be in a better posi- 
tion to plan more wisely for each aspect of 
the total program, from the introductory 
course to the conclusion of pre-service 
training. 


In Paper Covers 

© On Discipline 

Despite the fact that the data cited 
above suggest that problems related to 
discipline seem less troublesome to stu- 
dents at the end of a program of teacher 
preparation than at its beginning, there is 
abundant evidence that "discipline" con- 
tinues to be a problem for many teachers. 
One indication of this is the popularity of 
a pamphlet originally published in 1944 
by the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, a Department 
of the National Education Association. 
That pamphlet, Discipline for Today's 
Children and Youth, was prepared by 
George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Redl. It 
went through more than thirty printings, 
and the association has recently published 
a revision. Appearing under the same 
title, the revised version was prepared by 
Sybil K. Richardson. However, Sheviakov 
is still listed as the author of Part I, "Let's 
Look at Discipline"; and Redl, of Part II, 
“Discipline in Classroom Practice.” 

Teachers and parents should find the 
new revision a source of great help. It is 


the kind of thing one could well afford to 
read again and again, and especially on 
those occasions when one wants and needs 
to re-examine one’s own views on the mat- 
ter of discipline. Part I is of great value in 
guiding one’s efforts to “think straight" 
about discipline. Part II, with its analysis 
of case histories, illustrates many satisfac- 
tory, as well as some ill-conceived, meth- 
ods for handling troublesome situations. 
It becomes abundantly clear from reading 
the pamphlet that to handle such situa- 
tions constructively is a far more exacting 
task than to resort to inappropriate puni- 
tive measures. 

The pamphlet is available from the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development at its offices (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) at one 
dollar a copy. 


e Social Education 

for Young Children 

Another popular bulletin has recently 
been issued in a second revised edition. 
This is the now well-known Social Educa- 
tion of Young Children: Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Grades, edited by Mary Willeockson 
and published as Number Four of the Cur- 
riculum Series of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. Many of the authors of 
the twenty-eight chapters of this bulletin 
are individuals who for some time have 
exercised leadership in the fields of social 
studies and elementary education. Each 
chapter offers real, concrete help in think- 
ing about, and planning, the program for 
kindergarten and primary grades, Al- 
though the emphasis is upon social educa- 
tion, the bulletin should have usefulness 
that extends beyond this one area. 

Of particular interest are the examples 
of programs based upon social processes, 
persistent problems, social functions and 
processes, developmental tasks, and the 
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concept of fusion. Ordinarily faculties en- 
gaged in planning an approach to social- 
studies programs have some difficulty in 
seeing clearly the distinctions which can 
be made among programs planned upon 
these various concepts. These descriptions 
will perhaps be helpful for clarifying such 
distinctions. 

This bulletin is available from the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) for two dollars a copy. 


* More on Foreign Languages 


The interest in foreign-language-teach- 
ing at the elementary-school level con- 
tinues to develop. In our October issue we 
published an account of the program of 
French instruction in the "elementary 
grades of the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago. In the May, 1956, 
issue of Midland Schools, the official pub- 
lication of the Iowa State Education As- 
sociation, there is a report of efforts to 
teach Spanish to first-graders at the cam- 
pus school of the Iowa State Teachers 
College, as well as in other elementary 
grades of that school. 

A very useful brochure on problems re- 
lated to teaching foreign language in ele- 
mentary schools has recently been pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council (625 West 120th Street, New 
York 27, New York). It is a report of that 
council’s Committee on Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary School. The 
thirty-three-page bulletin is Some Solu- 
tions to Problems Related to the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools, 
and it sells for eighty-five cents. 

The three major chapters are concerned 
with “Premises for the Teaching of For- 
eign Languages in Elementary Schools,” 
“Administrative Problems and Indicated 
Solutions,” and “Ideas from Written Re- 
ports of Programs.” There is also a list of 
selected references, 


The committee members state at the 
outset that the success of a program of 
foreign-language-instruction will depend 
upon the realism with which a school sys- 
tem appraises a number of conditions: 
community readiness to support the pro- 
gram financially and otherwise over a pe- 
riod of years, availability of qualified 
teachers, factors involved in the selection 
of languages to be taught, and the pres- 
ence of broad faculty support and under- 
standing of the purposes to be served and 
the means to be used. They go on to point 
out: 


The committee believes that the fundamen- 
tal purpose of language instruction is to de- 
velop a communication skill. Command of 
more than one language adds to the power to 
understand others and to be understood by 
others. While generalized language instruction 
may make its contribution to what might be 
thought of as “social-science objectives,” to 
“tolerance,” or “appreciation,” what the pres- 
ent committee is talking about is the ability to 
speak in a second language and to understand 
literally when spoken to in that language. This 
is a specific and no-nonsense objective. 

It is the belief of the authors that the deci- 
sion on which language is to be taught is sec- 
ondary to the decision to teach a second language 
early in the school career, Regardless of the 
language selected, it is to be hoped that there 
will be a development of an appreciation for 
and a sensitivity to all foreign languages. 

Furthermore, the committee believes that 
such instruction, if wisely given, can be of 
value to almost all elementary-school children. 
It does not contemplate that foreign-language 
instruction will be “enrichment for gifted chil- 
dren,” but it should be part of the bread-and- 
butter educational diet of normal children. . . . 

The committee advises against attempting 
to do too much with too little; it advises 
against promising too much for too scant pro- 
vision of time, money, and personnel. This is 
not a peripheral matter to be handled by 
chance and expediency. Unfavorable evalua- 
tion is risked by too many compromises with 
what!this kind of a program demands in terms 
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of support and teacher competencies, The com- 
mittee does not feel that an elementary for- 
eign-language program should be launched as a 
“club” activity or intrusted to people whose 
only merit is availability. 


The report then goes on to deal expli- 
citly with a number of administrative 
problems, such as the selection of the 
language, the locating of suitable teach- 
ers, the handling of relationships with 
parents, time allotment, necessary facil- 
ities and equipment, and integrating lan- 
guage instruction into the school pro- 
gram. 


© Twenty-five Years 

of Research 

Number 1, Volume I, of the Review of 
Educational Research appeared in Jan- 
uary, 1931. The June, 1956, issue of this 
now well-known publication looks back 
over the past twenty-five years “to show 
the basic trends of educational research, 
to indicate the significant new develop- 
ments, to assess our present knowledge 
about fundamental questions of educa- 
tional practice, and to suggest the needed 
or probable future emphasis of education- 
al research.” J. Cayce Morrison served as 
the chairman of the committee to plan the 
preparation of this special issue, which is 
dedicated to the centennial of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Readers of the Elementary School Jour- 
nal are doubtless familiar with the manner 
in which the Review covers the entire area 
of educational research in three-year 
Cycles. This special issue departs from 
that plan and deals with each of seven ma- 
jor headings: “School Administration,” 
“Curriculum Research,” “Educational 
Psychology,” ‘Educational Measure- 
ments,” “Counseling and Adjustment,” 
“The Historical, Philosophical, and Social 
Framework of Education,” and “Methods 
of Research.” The individuals or subcom- 
mittees working on each of these major 


areas have undertaken to summarize the 
outstanding developments in each of these 
fields of inquiry. 

The undertaking was obviously a sub- 
stantial one, and the results are commend- 
able. It seems to me that the writers have 
been unusually successful in achieving the 
broad perspective necessary for a task of 
this kind. In some instances, notably in 
connection with comments on research in 
curriculum and educational psychology, 
there is an effort to point out the need for 
more systematic approaches and for new 
and improved methodologies if research 
undertakings of the future are going to 
contribute significantly to an understand- 
ing of complex educational problems. 

While this publication is of special in- 
terest to those who devote a good share of 
their time to educational research, it 
should also have real value for others who 
wish to get an overview of developments 
of the past quarter-century. Copies of the 
Review are priced at $1.50 and are avail- 
able from the offices of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


Here and There among 

the Schools 

© Driver Education at Six 

In the Garfield School of Lawton, Okla- 
homa, driver education is an integral part 
of the instructional program of the ele- 
mentary grades, according to an article by 
Mildred Coltharp in the March, 1956, is- 
sue of the Oklahoma Teacher. For the very 
young children, pie plates are used for 
steering wheels, and classroom aisles are 
traffic lanes. The children learn the mean- 
ings of hand signals and traffic signs in the 
process of “driving.” Older pupils make 
use of a table-top traffic course, where 
streets have been laid out, stop lights in- 
stalled, and toy automobiles provided for 
operation by the children. At later stages 
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in the program the children learn to oper- 
ate a model automobile, which is equipped 
with lights, brake, horn, and a facsimile 
instrument panel. After learning how to 
use the controls and something about car 
maintenance, the children drive the cars 
on an accurately scaled traffic design laid 
out on the auditorium floor. 


© Providing for Differences in 
Maturity among First-Graders 

The Charleston (South Carolina) pub- 
lic schools have been working with a plan 
designed to provide first-grade teachers 
with opportunities to give maximum help 
to both the more mature and the less ma- 
ture pupils. Thomas A. Carrere, director 
of instruction in Charleston, writes in the 
September, 1956, issue of the South Caro- 
lina Education News that their interest in 
such a plan developed from their inquiry 
into its effectiveness in the schools of Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts, where it had been in 
operation for ten years. He describes this 
so-called “8-2 program” as follows: 

The 3-2 program is basically an administra- 
tive device whereby the teacher is given an op- 
portunity to divide her class in such a manner 
that she may spend more time with both the 
mature and immature children. In this pro- 
gram the teacher, after a period of personal 
evaluation, testing, and conferences with par- 
ents, divides the class into two groups: (1) the 
mature children who, because of preschool ex- 
periences and training, are prepared to begin a 
formal reading program, and (2) the immature 
children who will need a longer period of read- 
ing-readiness experiences. As can be seen, this 
program places a great deal of emphasis on the 
ability of the teacher to determine the degree 
of maturity. 

After the teacher has divided her class into 
mature and immature groups, the 3-2 program 
then goes into operation. The term “3-2” is 
derived from the weekly schedule followed by 
these two groups. Both the mature and imma- 
ture children are together in the classroom 
every day until noon. At this time the division 
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is made. Three days a week... the mature 
group is dismissed from school at noon, and the 
immature group remains in school until 1:45, 
dismissal time. Two days a week, on Tuesday 
and Thursday, the immature children are dis- 
missed at noon, and the mature group then 
remains with the teacher until dismissal time. 


The Charleston schools are now in the 
process of making a systematic appraisal 
of their experience under this arrange- 
ment. 


* Kindergarten and Sixth 
Grade Work Together 

In the Searingtown School in Albertson, 
Long Island, kindergartners were un- 
happy about a neglected plot of unsightly 
weeds outside their windows. With the 
help of their teacher, they made plans for 
correcting the situation, but they soon 
discovered that some of the work was too 
hard for them. At this point they asked 
for sixth-grade volunteers, and they soon 
had all the help they needed. Coming in 
small groups to the kindergarten, the 
older pupils provided many kinds of help 
to the smaller children. The teachers con- 
cerned, Mrs. Ann Mastin and Sidney 
Schaffer, present an interesting account of 
this project in the April, 1956, issue of 
New York State Education. 


e Problem-solving in a Sixth- 
Grade Science Class 

In the May-June, 1956, issue of the 
Curriculum Digest, a publication of the 
San Diego (California) schools, Jack 
Moore writes about interesting activities 
carried on in connection with a study of 
what the world was like many years ago. 
Efforts of his class to identify a shark's 
tooth, which the teacher had found in a 
nearby canyon, led to a whole series of in- 
quiries: How could one account for the 
presence of a shark's tooth miles from the 
ocean? Did water once cover this valley? 
If so, would one be likely to find other fos- 
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sils which would tell something of the 
story of the area? The latter question led 
to decisions to collect, classify, and label 
fossils found in the canyon. The subse- 
quent activities carried on in connection 
with these inquiries are excellent ex- 
amples of how pupils and teacher can 
make use of resources close at hand. 

e Finding Materials 

for Slow Readers 

Writing in the May-June issue of the 
Chicago Schools Journal, Ursula Maeth- 
ner, on the faculty of the Chicago 
Teachers College, describes a project in 
which teaching and administrative per- 
sonnel in one of the city’s school districts 
located, collected, evaluated, and listed 
reading materials suitable for use with 
over-age pupils with limited reading abil- 
ity. The project resulted in a report listing 
261 titles. These materials were collected 
and made available for teacher inspection. 

The following criteria were used in ap- 
praising the books: 


1. That there be simplicity of sentence struc- 
ture. 

2. That the illustrative matter be of a mature 
and instruetive nature, rather than simply 
pretty or colorful pictures. 

3. That there be limited use of technical ter- 
minology, especially in science and social- 
science books. 

4. That the content have educational merit 
and be capable of commanding the interest 
of these over-age pupils. 


In the course of its work the evaluating 
committee noted an “appalling scarcity of 
good instructional materials in certain 
areas.” It found also that there is need for 
“thought-provoking reading matter dis- 
cussing teen-age problems confronting pu- 
pils that live in areas such as ours where 
parental supervision and guidance are at a 
minimum." While there are surely serious 
shortages in certain fields, the committee 
also discovered that there is available 
much that can be put to better use than it 
presently receives. 


Kenneru J. REHAGE 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL! 


HENRY WEITZ Duke University 


Public education is the victim of at 
least two popular misconceptions. The 
first is the belief that schools are the prin- 
cipal, if not the only, source of education. 
The second is the belief that the ills of so- 
ciety and the troubles of all individuals 
could be cured if only we could improve 
education. 


FIRST MISCONCEPTION 
ABOUT EDUCATION 


Even a casual observer of our society 
would discover that most of the important 
behavior one learns in life is learned out- 
side the classroom. The basic elements of 
verbal, quantitative, pictorial, and musi- 
cal communication are learned, not in the 
school, but in the home and community. 
Basic physical co-ordination—standing, 
walking, reaching, grasping, and so on— 
are learned at home. Basic time concepts 
essential to history, basic speech patterns 
essential to English, basic number con- 
cepts essential to mathematics, in fact all 
basic concepts and skills essential to the 
mastery of the so-called “content” of edu- 
cation are acquired before the child ever 
sees a certified teacher. For example, basic 
time concepts such as “now” and “then,” 
“before” and “after,” and the like are es- 
sential to learning history. “More” and 
“Jess,” “one” and “many,” etc., form the 
basis of mathematics. These the child 


! Adapted from an address presented before the 
Guidance Section of the North Carolina Education 
Association convention in Asheville, North Carolina, 
March, 1956. 
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learns outside the school. Vocational 
skills, with few exceptions, are learned in . 
industry. Religious beliefs and their ritu- 
alistic expression are learned at home and 
in the church. Attitudes, self-concepts, 
and values are little influenced by what 
happens in the school except in terms of 
refining the early established phenomenal 
self. 

The school does contribute something, 
however. Education as it takes place in 
the school provides the child principally 
with words and symbols appropriate for 
discussing the experiences he has had out- 
side the classroom and a method for or- 
ganizing these words and symbols to 
achieve communication and understand- 
ing. To be sure, the child learns a few 
other things. He learns to paint, and to 
sing, and to read (more words), and to 
do scientific experiments, and to make 
unusable lamps, and to play football (in a 
professional manner), and to obey anyone 
called a teacher. But these non-symbolic 
activities play a relatively minor role in 
schoolroom education. 

Basically, then, schooling is concerned 
with a relatively minor part of the total 
educative process. If we could avoid the 
first misconception of pretending that the 
school is the principal source of education, 
we should find that the school would be 
more effective in discharging its responsi- 
bility for that portion of education which 
by tradition has been assigned to it, 
namely, the learning of symbolic behav- 
ior. 
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SECOND MISCONCEPTION 
ABOUT EDUCATION 


The second misconception relates to 
education as the panacea for all society’s 
ills and individual troubles. Juvenile de- 
linquency, malnutrition, automobile acci- 
dents, bad teeth, dirty necks, and igno- 
rance about the home life of our founding 
fathers could, according to those afflicted 
with this kind of wishful thinking, be 
wiped out overnight if only we could put a 
course in the school on citizenship, diet, 
driving, brushing teeth, neck-washing, or 
American history. When we realize that 
most of these ills cannot be cured by talk- 
ing about them and when we further real- 
ize that the school by tradition, and 
teachers by training, are equipped to do 
little but talk about experiences, then we 
can see that the school can have little di- 
rect influence in improving our society. 


PROPER FUNCTIONS OF 
EDUCATION 


The school can and should assume re- 
sponsibility for those aspects of education 
which it is best able to provide. So long as 
the training of teachers and the organiza- 
tion of the school remain as they are, the 
school will be best able to provide educa- 
tion involving, for the most part, sym- 
bolic behavior. If we can agree that this is 
the principal function of the school at the 
present time and is likely to continue to be 
the school’s main function for some time 
in the future, we can then look further 
into how this education in symbolic be- 
havior is organized. 

Education as it takes place in the 
schools may be thought of as consisting of 
two distinct but closely interrelated func- 
tions. On the one hand, the school pro- 
vides learning experiences designed to aid 
the individual in acquiring behavior es- 


sential to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of our society. This function of edu- 
cation we call instruction. On the other 
hand, the school provides learning experi- 
ences designed to aid the student in ac- 
quiring behavior essential to his individ- 
ual, personal adjustment. This function of 
education we call guidance (3). 

We need to know, then, what learning 
experiences, essential to the maintenance 
and development of our culture, the school 
can provide. Instruction in the school 
should be principally concerned with 
training in these areas: communication, 
analysis, and attitudinal behavior. The 
school is prepared to meet these major 
needs of society. 

Communication involves the ability to 
exchange ideas by means of verbal, quan- 
titative, aural (non-verbal), pantomime, 
graphic, plastic, and similar symbols. The 
schools are able to train students in the 
vocabulary and structure of these media 
of expression. 

Analysis involves the ability to apply 
problem-solving techniques to new situa- 
tions. These include methods of reasoning 
and organizing, including inductive and 
deductive logic, scientific method, statisti- 
cal analysis, intuitive judgment, plan- 
ning, directing, co-operating, and the like. 

Attitudinal behavior in a democracy 
requires that individuals act in accord- 
ance with certain accepted principles of 
human intercourse, such as concepts of 
individual worth; the rule of the majority, 
coupled with the protection of minorities; 
the concept of limits as it applies to com- 
petition and sportsmanship; ideas cou- 
pling freedom and responsibility; and con- 
cepts of group loyalty, patriotism, and 
craftsmanship. 

If the school were to emphasize these 
three instructional functions (communica- 
tion, analysis, and attitudinal behavior), 
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it would find that school subjects, such as 
English, history, mathematics, languages, 
geography, spelling, and the like, would 
become less trivial and would take on new 
meaning. Elementary schools appear to be 
more aware of this idea than do secondary 
schools or colleges, for here the emphasis 
appears to be more on the broad principles 
underlying communication, analysis, and 
attitudes. 

Yet the tradition and the training of 
many elementary-school teachers are so 
deeply rooted that they find themselves 
drawn to subject-matter orientation. 
They teach spelling as if skill in spelling 
were important of itself, a kind of parlor 
trick, instead of teaching it as a means of 
communication. They allow children to 
finger-paint because somehow or other 
art, if you can call it that, is a good thing 
in itself, instead of looking upon graphic 
art as a means of expressing ideas and 
emotions. They teach science as a kind of 
cookbook activity instead of seeing it as 
one of many ways of solving life’s prob- 
lems, And they teach the “‘social studies” 
as if the number of buttons on George 
Washington’s coat has some mystical sig- 
nificance, instead of recognizing the op- 
portunity presented by history, and geog- 
raphy, and sociology, and economics to 
teach social and historical analysis and to 
develop attitudes essential to our sur- 
vival. Evidence of this preoccupation 
with the trivial will be found in every 
teacher-made examination which pur- 
ports to measure the objectives of learn- 
ing. 


THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR GUIDANCE 


These, then, are the functions sub- 
sumed under instruction. What, then, of 
the second area of education, guidance? 
What can the school do in this area? 


Guidance, as we noted before, is the 
LI 
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process of providing learning experiences 
which will enable the child to acquire be- 
havior essential to meeting his own indi- 
vidual needs effectively. One of these 
needs is the need to participate effectively 
in the culture. This need, in general, will 
be met, insofar as the school can help the 
child meet it, through instruction. The 
child, however, has other, more personal 
needs which are not entirely met through 
instruction. These include the need to es- 
tablish a system of personal values, the 
need to achieve a sense of self-acceptance, 
the need to discover unique methods of 
self-expression, and the need to develop 
acceptable variable behavior within the 
pattern approved by society. These needs 
may be summed up, as they are by Snygg 
and Combs (1), as the need to maintain 
and develop the phenomenal self. 

If the school is to provide learning ex- 
periences that will assist the child to ac- 
quire behavior leading to the satisfaction 
of these basic personal needs, it will find 
that it must take the following steps with 
each child: diagnose the specialized needs 
of the child, establish specialized learning 
experiences to meet these needs, and eval- 
uate the outcomes of the learning experi- 
ences. 

Let us examine how each of these steps 
in the guidance process might be carried 
out with special reference to their applica- 
tions on the elementary-school level, re- 
membering all the while that the guidance 
process is being carried on simultaneously 
with the instructional process and that 
neither of these processes is likely to solve 
all the child's problems. 


DIAGNOSIS IN GUIDANCE 


Diagnosis in guidance involves finding 
the right word to describe the child's be- 
havior. This process of applying semantics 
in the diagnostic phase of guidance is dis- 
cussed at some length by the present 
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writer in an article entitled “Semantics in 
Diagnosis” (2). Briefly, this may be sum- 
marized somewhat as follows. The teacher 
or counselor makes a series of observations 
of the child’s behavior. In doing this, he 
may use a variety of devices and tech- 
niques, including interviews, question- 
naires, tests, anecdotal records, home vis- 
its, analysis of cumulative records, and 
the like. From all these observations the 
teacher or counselor abstracts certain ele- 
ments which appear systematically 
throughout the observations, and he gives 
these elements labels. Some of these labels 
will represent the child’s needs; some, his 
modes of reacting to these needs; and 
some, his peripheral but related behavior. 
In this process of diagnosis it must con- 
stantly be borne in mind that, while these 
labels represent and. symbolize the. child's 
behavior, they are not the child's behav- 
ior. The labels are merely abstractions 
from the observations. Thus, when the 
teacher says that Johnnie has an intelli- 
gence quotient of 95, we must recognize 
that this label for a highly complex pat- 
tern of behavior is not the behavior itself. 

Now this process of diagnosis, this proc- 
ess of finding the right words to describe a 
child's behavior, is a highly complex one 
which most teachers are almost totally in- 
competent to carry out. In the first place, 
adequate diagnosis requires that the diag- 
nostician have a wide and deep under- 
standing of psychological theory as it ap- 
plies to such areas of human behavior as 
perception, cognition, learning, motiva- 
tion, and personality dynamics, to list a 
few. The training of most teachers seems 
to skip lightly over these matters in a 
course or two with some such label as 
“Human Growth and Development,” giv- 
ing the prospective teacher the notion 
that most people grow and develop but 
leaving them in the dark on the matter of 
how or why this happens. 


Not only are most teachers unaware of 
the basic principles of human behavior 
which are essential to adequate diagnosis, 
but they are usually innocent of any traf- 
fic with the devices and techniques used in 
making diagnoses. In the area of measure- 
ment, for example, few teachers are 
trained to administer and interpret with 
any degree of sophistication any stand- 
ardized test. It is the rare teacher or 
school counselor who can give an individ- 
ual intelligence test, and one would need 
to look far indeed to find a teacher well 
qualified in projective testing. A similar 
ignorance of other diagnostic devices is 
widespread. Most teachers are incapable, 
by training and tradition, of taking this 
first necessary step in the guidance proc- 
ess. 
What can be done, then, to correct this 
situation? An immediate step which can 
be taken is to employ on each school staff 
a specialist in diagnosis. This is, of course, 
not the best remedy, but it will help until 
such time as we can obtain teachers ade- 
quately trained in the science of educa- 
tion. Such a person as the school psychol- 
ogist, who is & professional guidance 
worker, can help the teacher in identifying 
and labeling the sources of difficulty of the 
more seriously disorganized pupils. He 
can further, if he knows his job, help the 
teacher and the child develop ways of 
doing something about the problems. But 
such a specialist cannot be expected to do 
a thorough job of diagnosis on every child 
in the school, with the result that, even 
where such personnel are employed, only 
the serious “problem children” are cared 
for, while the great mass of children whose 
needs are equally great, but not so im- 
mediately noticeable, are left to fend for 
themselves. 

It is to be hoped, however, that, when 
schools and departments of education 
get over their v^ quicum about 
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professional training, they will begin to 
train all teachers in the science of their 
trade. There are teachers who can give a 
Binet test or a Rorschach; there are 
teachers who know how to interpret the 
reports of a series of well-designed anecdo- 
tal records; and there are teachers who are 
acquainted with some of the basic research 
in learning and personality theory. It is 
hoped that the day will come when all 
teachers will know these things and many 
more, so that they can adequately diag- 
nose the needs of the children whose per- 
sonal welfare is their major concern. 


PROVIDING SUITABLE 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Let us examine the second step in the 
guidance process. This involves providing 
learning experiences specifically designed 
to meet the child’s diagnosed needs. Let 
us suppose for a moment that it is possible 
to secure an adequate diagnosis of a 
child’s needs. What then can be done with 
it? 

Remember what was said earlier. A 
diagnosis of a child’s needs is simply a se- 
ries of words and symbols describing ob- 
jects and events in the child’s experience. 
If these words and symbols are sufficiently 
extended, they can provide a fairly rea- 
sonable picture of the child’s needs and 
the actions that he takes to meet these 
needs. Now if the child’s needs are in rea- 
sonable harmony with the needs of society 
and if his ongoing behavior appears to be 
adequate to meet his needs as he sees 
them, there is little necessity to tamper 
with his behavior. The teacher or coun- 
selor simply acknowledges, thankfully, 
that all seems well, and leaves the child 
alone to grow up in his own happy way. 

But few children fall into this category. 
While some children will fit into the on- 
going behavior of their surroundings with 
no more serious conflicts than those re- 


lated to eating between meals or those 
related to what time a nine-year-old 
should be in bed, most children will face 
many minor and some major conflicts be- 
tween their needs and their ability to 
meet them. The child who can find no so- 
eially acceptable way of achieving person- 
alized expression of his status concept will 
find other means of achieving status, Not 
everyone in the third grade can be the best 
reader, but almost anyone can develop 
fairly deadly accuracy with a spitball, and 
both methods achieve status. But the en- 
suing actions of the teacher or the spitball 
receiver may result in conflict—and usu- 
ally do. 

Thus most children are faced almost 
daily with a series of conflicts which result 
from the thwarting of some ongoing be- 
havior or from some obstacle to the satis- 
faction of a drive. Now the teacher or 
counselor who is lucky enough to have an 
adequate diagnosis of the child’s behavior 
is able to use these words and symbols in 
discussing the problem with the child. 

The words and symbols representing 
the child’s needs and behavior can be 
manipulated jointly by the teacher and 
the child in a way which would be impos- 
sible if they tried to manipulate the real 
objects and events in the child’s experi- 
ence. This process of manipulating sym- 
bolically the objects and events of experi- 
ence can be called counseling. The teacher 
and the child together, in as permissive an 
atmosphere as possible, rearrange the 
world around them, by means of shifting 
the words about, until some pattern of 
symbolic objects and events emerges 
which tends to reduce the child’s anxieties 
brought on by the conflict. 

The pattern which emerges will gen- 
erally involve new behavior and attitudes 
or modifications of old behavior and atti- 
tudes. The new or modified behavior 
which is generated verbally in counseling 
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cannot, in general, be immediately per- 
formed by the child. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to establish learning situations in 
which the child can acquire the new be- 
havior. This process of establishing learn- 
ing situations for the acquisition of new 
behavior is one area in which teachers 
should be experts. This is the major func- 
tion for which they are trained. 

In practice, however, success appears to 
be limited. The kind of behavior which 
children require to meet their personal 
needs may not be, and frequently is not, 
the kind of behavior which is normally 
taught by group instructional techniques. 
While it may be possible to train children 
to recite the multiplication tables or re- 
spond to flash cards by group teaching 
methods, it is not so easy, and it may be 
impossible, to train a little girl to over- 
come her shyness with her playmates by 
the same method. The kinds of learning 
problems which are the major concern of 
the guidance functions of the school and 
the teacher appear to require an attack 
which involves individualizing instruction. 

Individualized instruction relates the 
child’s behavior to the total group learn- 
ing process in such a way as to permit him 
to meet his current pressing needs through 
the instructional program, but in his own 
way. In order to individualize instruction 
for a particular pupil once the diagnosis of 
his needs and behavior has been made, the 
ongoing program of instruction should be 
examined to determine which, if any, of 
the child’s individual needs can be met by 
the program in progress. Here it must be 
emphasized that not all the child’s needs 
can be met in the school. For example, the 
child who has a need for parental atten- 
tion is not likely to be satisfied to any ma- 
jor degree by the instructional program, 
individualized or otherwise. Yet there are 
many personal needs of children which 
can be met within the framework of the 


instructional program. 

Take, for example, the case of Sally, a 
shy child who needs to find ways of estab- 
lishing a status relationship with her 
peers. Sally is in the fourth grade. A diag- 
nosis of her behavior suggests that she is 
capable of performing academically about 
as well as the average child. True, she has 
some difficulty with reading, and her 
arithmetic is characterized more by a kind 
of frustrated imaginativeness than it is by 
accuracy. On the playground, at recess 
time, she usually stands by herself, watch- 
ing the others, unless the playground su- 
pervisor draws her almost forcibly into a 
group. She is inarticulate and withdrawn. 
The buoyancy of childhood seems to have 
slipped out of her grasp. 

The diagnosis further shows that she is 
in reasonably good health, but that she 
seems to be losing weight and eats poorly, 
and that her health and stamina level may 
be on the decline as a result of her solitary 
and bewildered brooding about her inabil- 
ity to make friends and to join in with the 
others. Her home life appears to be no dif- 
ferent from that of other children in the 
group. She comes from a middle-class fam- 
ily. Her parents are hard-working, sober 
citizens who want to do well by Sally and 
her sister. By reason of limited training 
and imagination, however, they can pro- 
vide little beyond their own workaday 
world, augmented by the usual excitement 
of watching television, riding in the auto- 
mobile, and attending the weekly movie. 
It’s a drab, unimaginative life. Hard work 


.has kept both parents from acquiring 


many friends, and the skills in social inter- 
course are about to become extinct in 
Sally's family, except for Sally's younger 
sister, eighteen months her junior, a lively, 
bright, aggressive youngster who makes 
friends easily and becomes the focus of 
attention of both children and adults 
without half trying. 
* 
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As in the case of most ten-year-olds, 
Sally has tried a number of passing fads 
but has never developed any absorbing 
interest. She has played with her few dolls 
and made them some clothes, which 
seemed to suggest some latent handicraft 
and artistic skill. She started a collection 
of pressed leaves, but her mother com- 
plained about the mess. Sally enjoys 
stories like the Nancy Drew series, but 
reading is so laborious that she soon gives 
up. Mostly she watches television when 
she’s not helping her mother around the 
house. Recently, however, she has discov- 
ered some picture-books in the school li- 
brary. She enjoys looking at these and 
once tried with fair success to copy one of 
the drawings, but she lost interest when 
her sister laughed at her first attempt at 
art. 

Here is a child with obvious instruc- 
tional needs and almost equally obvious 
personal needs. How can the teacher meet 
all of these needs in the classroom? If the 
teacher has some rigid notions about what 
children should learn about reading and 
arithmetic, if she thinks that good readers 
are good little code clerks and that good 
mathematicians are good little computing 
machines, she is not likely to meet any of 
Sally’s needs. If, however, she recognizes 
these subject areas as media through 
which Sally can explore and communicate 
new ideas, she has a chance of doing some 
good. 

The teacher will recognize that from 
the diagnosis of Sally can be drawn the 
inference that Sally may have some art 
talent and interest sufficient to gain her 
acceptance by the other pupils if it is 
properly applied. Through individual con- 
ferences with Sally, the teacher will pro- 
pose the possibility that Sally might like 
to do some art work. If Sally is like most 
little girls of this kind, she'll accept such a 
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proposal, though perhaps with reluctance. 
Sally can then be made part of a small 
group of youngsters interested in this sort 
of thing. As part of the arithmetic class, 
such a group could plan and execute a 
mural depicting some of the applications 
of mathematics. The group in which 
Sally works should include pupils who 
know arithmetic well and who may know 
how to read well, but Sally should be the 
"expert" on painting. As they pool their 
resources, they will learn (arithmetic and 
reading) from one another, and, with en- 
couragement and subtle help from the 
teacher, Sally should be able to achieve 
some social notice for her contribution. 

One project of this sort. will, of course, 
not do the trick, nor is it sensible to have 
Sally spend her whole year in the fourth 
grade painting murals in every subject 
area, Considerable ingenuity will need to 
be exercised by the teacher in finding ways 
for Sally and her thirty classmates to learn 
the instructional matter in their own per- 
sonalized ways and in ways which will 
meet their own idiosyncratic needs. 

Yet, once they get the idea, teachers 
can develop plans of individualized in- 
struction. And this is the heart of guid- 
ance in the classroom. Teachers need only 
to be given some ideas which will jar them 
out of their rigid subject-matter-oriented 
group instruction. Once teachers recognize 
their teaching as having a twofold purpose 
and once they accept the challenge of the 
guidance function of education, they can 
develop new ways of meeting these newly 
discovered needs of children. 


EVALUATING GUIDANCE 


"There still remains the matter of evalu- 
ating the influence of this guidance activ- 
ity. The value standards, self-concepts, 
and feelings of security and status which 
may have been developed are not sus- 
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ceptible to measurement by the usual five- 
response, multiple-choice tests. Some 
measurement can, of course, be made by 
means of questionnaires, check lists, in- 
ventories, and projective devices. These 
measures are, however, fragmentary and 
may show no gains over the short period 
of a school year, Evaluation of the guid- 
ance activities in an educational program 
can perhaps best be made by the child 
himself. His behavior is the best evidence. 
The degree of tension reduction, the free- 
dom of his relationships with his peers and 
with the teacher, his voluntary comments 
on the way he feels and the help he has 
received—all are elements in this evalua- 
tion. 

But the teacher must not be disap- 
pointed if the child attributes none of his 
success to the teacher’s efforts. The most 
effective guidance work is the kind which 
causes the child to integrate the newly ac- 
quired behavior into his total behavior 
pattern so effectively that he does not 
recognize the source of it but thinks he 


worked it out himself—as, indeed, he did 
if the guidance was well done. 

The most effective guidance worker is 
something like a piece of cleansing tissue 
—essential when the child needs to blow 
his nose, but thrown away once the need 
is past. After all, none of us got into this 
field of education for the glory, or honor, 
or recognition we might receive. We’re in 
education and guidance because our 
highly developed professional skills can 
fill a void in some child’s life momentarily 
and thereby make it possible for him to 
make this a better world to live in. 
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THE NEED FOR INVOLVING 
PARENTS IN EVALUATION 


RUSSELL P. KROPP Florida State University 


The deliberate involvement of parents 
in the formal education of their children is 
not novel. Parent-teacher conferences 
have long been held because both parties 
have felt the need for such contacts. How- 
ever, parent-teacher relations are not al- 
ways positive and helpful; occasionally 
one or both parties are genuinely dissatis- 
fied. Now that the school is suffering a 
flood tide of criticism, the cultivation of 
satisfying parent-teacher relations seems 
especially appropriate. 

Encouraging parental involvement in 
education merely for the sake of involve- 
ment usually achieves nothing and some- 
times deteriorates the tenuous parent- 
teacher relations that already exist. This 
can be seen when a parent and a teacher 
are conferring about an “educational 
problem” and suddenly the teacher be- 
comes the recipient of advice about the 
proper method of teaching, the content 
which should be presented, and the like, 
all of which are the professional responsi- 
bilities of the teacher and all of which 
usually are not problem-oriented. When 
such advice is rejected, parents are frus- 
trated; they feel that the "school" has 
used them to no good purpose or that the 
“school” just does not know what it is 
about or it would not solicit suggestions. 
Such situations usually arise when a meet- 
ing pivots on a meaningless problem or 
when a meeting is not given sufficient 
structure so that the parents will know its 
nature and purpose. Sometimes there is a 
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confusion of purpose: the explicit purpose 
might focus on a school problem, such as 
that of marks, but the implicit purpose 
might be to “sell” the school to the par- 
ents. When such purposes are coupled, 
they often lead to indirection and con- 
fusion for all who are involved. 

There are many educational problems 
on which parents and teachers can work 
co-operatively to the mutual satisfaction 
of both parties. The problems are such 
that, when the teacher solicits help, he 
does not simultaneously abnegate his pro- 
fessional responsibilities. Let us consider 
one such problem in the following para- 
graphs. Although the problem is presented 
in the context of the elementary-school 
grades, it is a general problem met at all 
grade levels. The problem lies in the area 
of educational evaluation and deals with 
the evaluation of behavior in natural situ- 
ations which are inaccessible to teachers. 


PURPOSE AND MEANS 
OF EVALUATION 


The purpose of educational evaluation 
is to gauge the achievement of educational 
objectives by pupils who are undergoing 
instruction. Evaluation requires that the 
broad objectives, which are presented 
nebulously or as “ideals,” be reduced to a 
set of behaviors which characterize the 
pupil who has attained the objectives. 
Thus, when one is presented with the be- 
haviors of pupils who have and who have 
not attained a particular objective, one 


should be able to distinguish the one 
group from the other. The behavioral 
definition of the broad objectives, the se- 
lection of content to foster the attainment 
of these objectives, the placement and 
articulation of such content are arduous 
jobs. Let us assume that these have been 
done for us so that. we can consider par- 
ticular problems that can be solved more 
easily with the assistance of parents. 

After the broad objectives are estab- 
lished and defined, the next step consists 
in locating situations in which the be- 
havior is most likely to appear. When an 
appropriate situation is found, data for 
evaluation can be gathered by observing 
the behavior of the pupil in that situation. 
Such a situation is called a “natural” situ- 
ation. The teacher finds that many natu- 
ral situations are inaccessible to him by 
virtue of their occurrence during the pu- 
pil’s out-of-school life. 

To obtain evaluative data when the 
natural situation is inaccessible, the typi- 
cal strategy is to devise artificial situa- 
tions in which the behavior might occur 
and be observed. The most common con- 
trived situation is the test. If the test item 
is understandable to the pupil, a situation 
is created in which he is obliged to re- 
spond. By noting his responses to many 
such situations, one can judge whether the 
pupil has achieved the objective. To make 
such a judgment on the basis of test per- 
formance requires a basic assumption 
about the meaningfulness of the behavior. 
The assumption is that, if a pupil responds 
to test items correctly, then he will mani- 
fest that same behavior in a natural situa- 

tion. This assumption is fundamental. It 
must be made if achievement tests are 
used. 

Also there are evaluations in which the 
teacher asks pupils to indicate their typi- 
cal behavior in out-of-school life. In judg- 
ing these self-reports, one is forced to re- 
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solve the dilemma of whether the report 
indicates only the fact that the pupil 
knows the correct behavior and reports it 
as such or whether the report indicates 
behaviors which the pupil actually per- 
forms in his out-of-school life. Evidence 
has accumulated that makes us distrust- 
ful of self-reports, since there is often a 
chasm between what is known to be the 
proper behavior for the situation and that 
behavior which is performed in the situa- 
tion. Hence many self-reports will cause 
one to make invalid inferences about pu- 


pil progress. 


PARENTS CAN HELP AS 
OBSERVERS AND REPORTERS 


To reduce this potential invalidity, par- 
ents can assist in observing pupils when 
the natural situations are available to 
them and unavailable to the teacher. Par- 
ents can be indispensable in a comprehen- 
sive evaluation. They can be involved in a 
meaningful educational task, and their 
contributions can be unique. As a surplus 
value, the integrity of the school will be 
preserved, and parents will have a much 
more favorable notion about the school. 
Let us consider some areas which must be 
evaluated as a matter of course but which 
cannot be evaluated comprehensively un- 
less parents participate as observers and 
reporters. Only two examples are dis- 
cussed. They should be regarded as sug- 
gestive of the possible areas, and neither 
is treated in detail. 

In the elementary school, major in- 
structional emphasis is laid on the teach- 
ing of reading. The general school objec- 
tive that treats of this objective usually is 
called “command of the reading process,” 
learning the “three R’s,” “mastery of the 
conceptual skills,” and the like. What it 
means immediately to the elementary- 
school teacher is suggested by the follow- 
ing: developing an attitude that reading 
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can serve as a recreation; developing an 
acquaintance with the breadth of infor- 
mation that is available in printed form; 
using reading materials as references when 
one has to solve problems; developing an 
awareness of the world through mass-com- 
munication media such as magazines and 
newspapers. These objectives were se- 
lected from other reading objectives be- 
cause they lend themselves to evaluation 
by parents. 

Parents can observe behaviors that are 
symptomatic of achievement of these im- 
mediate objectives. Some behaviors rele- 
vant to the attainment of the objective 
that reading can serve as a recreation are 
suggested by the following questions: 
When the pupil has free time at home, 
does he turn to printed materials as a way 
of passing time? Does he habitually seek 
reading materials when he wants a break 
in his routine? 

For the objective of reading to increase 
one's breadth of acquaintance and infor- 
mation, some relevant behaviors concern 
the reading of materials that the teacher 
has suggested in order to bring about a 
readiness for the next unit of instruction 
and the reading of materials that deal 
with objects which have aroused the curi- 
osity of the pupil. For the objective deal- 
ing with the value of reading for gathering 
information that will aid in the solution of 
a problem, a relevant behavior consists in 
choosing materials that seem to bear on 
personal problems. (This resembles a 
therapeutic technique, called “bibliother- 
apy," which was introduced some years 
ago and which has been described in re- 
cent educational writings. Bibliotherapy 
suggests that readers can learn how to 
solve their personal problems by reading 
books in which the characters have 
wrestled with similar problems and 
achieved an adequate solution to them.) 
For the objective of reading for a knowl- 
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edge of current affairs, a relevant behavior 
consists in reading newspapers for infor- 
mation on current local, national, and in- 
ternational problems that parents have 
talked about or that were discussed in 
school. The behaviors listed above are ex- 
tremely sketchy, since the intent is merely 
to show that in some areas the teacher 
does not, but the parents do, have an op- 
portunity to observe relevant behaviors. 
Personal hygiene is another area in 
which parents are in a much better posi- 
tion to observe the natural behavior of the 
pupil than is the classroom teacher, 
Teachers usually try to achieve a number 
of objectives which might be called “good 
health habits.” A list of relevant behav- 
iors might include the following: brushing 
one’s teeth after each meal, washing one’s 
hands before eating, the cultivation of 
food preferences that lead to a more nu- 
tritious diet, and the like. The behaviors 
are taught to be practiced, but whether 
they actually are practiced cannot be as- 
certained by the teacher for two reasons: 
the natural behavior is inaccessible, and 
formal self-reports are open to falsifica- 
tion. These handicaps can be overcome 
with parental help, since observation of 
the behavior is accessible to them and the 
possibility of falsification is reduced. 


MAKING PARENTS AWARE OF 
OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES 


If parental help in evaluation is solic- 
ited, then some precautions must be taken 
to insure the teacher’s receiving a usable 
report from parents. Since the data for 
evaluation will come from observation in 
an unstructured situation, parents must 
be made aware of observational techniques 
so that they can report relevant behavior 
free from the errors that haunt the reports 
of observers without specialized training. 

1. The parents should be made aware 


that the behaviors are of importance for 
the child. If parents believe them to be 
unimportant, then it is senseless to pro- 
ceed. The teacher will accomplish most if 
he sets about convincing the parents of the 
inherent merits of what must be done. 
Parents should be introduced to the prob- 
lem honestly and frankly; their co-opera- 
tion should be solicited on the basis that 
what is being taught is important and the 
teacher is not able to determine whether 
the behavior of the child has changed. 

2. When parents are of a mind to co- 
operate, then they must be trained in ob- 
servation. A serious error is to assume that 
parents know precisely the character of 
behavior that is to be observed and the 
contexts in which it is likely to occur. All 
aspects of the relevant behavior must be 
explained so that the parent will be able to 
recognize it when it occurs. There must be 
a delineation of the situations in which the 
behavior is to be observed and in which it 
is most likely to occur. This seems to 
labor the obvious, but too many times 
parents have been willing to co-operate 
but had only meager understanding of 
what “animal” they were hunting for and 
where it would be likely to be found. 

3. In the recording of behavior, it is 
important that the parent should be ob- 
jective and non-judgmental. One should 
recognize that the interpretations which 
observers are wont to impose are often ex- 
tremely relevant and add to the meaning- 
fulness of the observation. Provisions 
should be made so that the parent can 
state his interpretation, but it should be 
given separately from the behavioral re- 
port. Including the judgment often af- 
fords an understanding of the context in 
which the behavior did or did not occur. 
For example, if a pupil did not brush his 
teeth before coming to school on a certain 
morning because he did not have time, 
then a different interpretation is laid on 
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the lapse by the teacher than would be 
made when the pupil does not brush his 
teeth at all. You will notice that, without 
the contextual description, teacher inter- 
pretation might not be valid. It will pro- 
vide him with worthwhile information to 
guide the teaching or reteaching of the 
behavior in question. 

4. Unless some device is used whereby 
the parents are given explicit directions 
about when to observe, parents should be 
made aware of the time-sampling process. 
They should know the frequency with 
which the behavior should be observed 
during the evaluation period. When no 
specifications are made, one usually en- 
counters difficulty in interpretation be- 
cause some parents will avail themselves 
of every opportunity to observe, while 
another set of parents makes the observa- 
tions infrequently and only when they are 
inclined. The teacher may have to destroy 
some information collected by parents 
just because too much has been presented 
to him. The observations can be struc- 
tured in such a way that they might last 
over a specified period, for example, a 
two-week period with observations being 
made every other evening so that a total 
of seven observations are made. 'T'o obtain 
comparable information for each of the 
pupils, it is necessary that these precau- 
tions be taken. 

5. Whenever possible, a check list 
should be constructed to facilitate the 
recording of observations by the parents. 
It might define the situation in which the 
observation is to be made, indicate the 
time at which it is to be made, and pro- 
vide a scale of verbal descriptions of the 
behavior from “not relevant" to “most 
relevant.” A check list will aid the parent 
in that he will not be obliged to do much 
writing, which is time-consuming for ev- 
eryone and extremely difficult for some. 
The check list might be a half-page or a 
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quarter-page in length, and a set can be 
duplicated for each parent so that only 
one is used for each observation. This will 
enable the teacher to determine trends in 
the frequency of occurrence of the be- 
havior. There is also a possibility that the 
teacher can discover relations between 
what is emphasized at school and its im- 
mediacy of application in the home. 

6. The foregoing are quite general rec- 
ommendations for involving parents in 
evaluation. The last suggestion is much 
like the first: the teacher, as well as the 
parents, must take the observations seri- 
ously, The fact that he does take them 
seriously must be conveyed to the parents 
if he wants their help in the future. The 
teacher might do this by presenting to the 
parents a summary of the observations in 
terms of the achievement of the desired 
objectives, or maybe by informing parents 
of the extent to which such observations 
and their subsequent analysis have al- 
tered instruction. 


SUMMARY AND COMMENT 


The topic treated here dealt with the 
meaningful use of parents in school af- 
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fairs and specifically in educational evalu- 
ation. Teachers often ask parents to par- 
ticipate in school affairs by confronting 
them with trivial or meaningless prob- 
lems—a course which leads ultimately to 
parental dissatisfaction. Inviting parents 
to participate in educational evaluations 
is an honest appeal, since the teacher 
needs help in that area because of the 
relative invalidity of instruments for de- 
termining achievement of objectives 
whose behaviors typically occur out of 
school and are consequently more acces- 
sible to the parent than to the teacher. 
The behavioral areas from which illustra- 
tions were drawn were such that the par- 
ent could observe them more easily than 
the teacher. Several suggestions were 
given to improve the observational tech- 
niques of the parents. 

Although the illustrations were drawn 
solely from elementary-school objectives, 
they do not constitute an adequate rep- 
resentation of all elementary-school ob- 
jectives which are amenable to this kind 
of evaluation, nor should they be con- 
strued to mean that parental help is useful 
or desirable only in the elementary school. 


DIFFERENTIATING VARIABLES 
? 
IN COMPOSITIONS OF SEVEN-YEAR-OLDS 


MIRIAM M. HOWELL Agnes Scott College and Emory University 


The encumbering effects of the mechan- 
ics of handwriting and spelling and pupils’ 
meagerness of experience have been noted 
as stumbling blocks that stand in young 
children’s way when they try to express 
themselves in writing. Many children who 
are very eager to do independent writing 
become discouraged and fatigued when 
they cannot spell many of the words they 
want to use and when they find it difficult 
to print those they do know how to spell. 
To alleviate the burden of handwriting 
and spelling, it has been recommended 
that children be given opportunities to 
dictate their compositions to their teach- 
ers, Both Wilson (8) and Shaw (7) report 
satisfying results when the teacher served 
as a scribe. Hazlitt (2), Heidbreder (3), 
and Roberts (5) found evidence that chil- 
dren show a grasp of relationships very 
early and that their only limitation is lack 
of experience. To furnish the substance for 
oral and written expression and to stimu- 
late a desire for self-expression, it is sug- 
gested that children be given “a wealth of 
experiences.” Seegers (6) suggests that an 
excursion, a science or social-studies les- 
son, a marionette theater, a good book, an 
exciting game—all provide abundant and 
excellent opportunities to stimulate ex- 
pression. 

Although many writers in the field of 
language arts state that young children 
should be given opportunities to dictate 
compositions, no comparative studies of 
children’s oral and written expression are 
available. No one has examined differ- 


ences in written and dictated composi- 
tions about the same topic. All the studies 
concerned with environmental and in- 
structional influences point to the need for 
a rich environment in which thinking and 
language are stimulated and guided, yet 
none of them defines the kind of learning 
environment in which seven-year-olds can 
create compositions most advantageously. 
No studies have been made to test the dif- 
ference *a wealth of experiences" makes 
in children's oral and written expression. 
Considering the place these questions 
have in the field of curriculum planning, it 
seemed valuable to the writer (4) to in- 
vestigate differences in compositions writ- 
ten and dictated by children about topics 
that are arbitrarily assigned and those 
that grow out of their shared learning ex- 
periences. 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF 
THE STUDY 


The present study was designed to in- 
vestigate the unique and combined ef- 
fects that the mechanics of expression, the 
quality of preceding experiences, and 
practice over a ten-month period of time 
exerted on three aspects of the composi- 
tions of seven-year-olds. The aspects con- 
sidered were number of running words, 
number of different words used, and num- 
ber of generalizations. 

The twelve boys and the twelve girls 
who created the compositions examined in 
this investigation either had had their 
seventh birthdays or would be seven with= 
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in a month. Their school experience con- 
sisted of at least one year of kindergarten 
and one year beyond kindergarten. These 
children wrote 240 compositions and dic- 
tated 240 compositions. Of the 240 written 
compositions, 120 had been preceded bya 
shared experience, and 190 were written 
about an assigned topic. Likewise, 190 of 
the dictated compositions were preceded 
by a shared experience, and 120 were 
about an assigned topic. 


Shared Experiences 

The shared experiences which preceded 
the written and dictated compositions in 
October, December, February, April, and 
June were part and parcel of the children’s 
ongoing learning experiences. The teacher 
used a variety of teaching media which 
gave children the opportunity to see, feel, 
hear, and manipulate, For example, the 
stories about rhythm were preceded by a 
film about rhythm and the manipulation 
of rhythm instruments. The compositions 
about mittens grew out of the visit of a 
cat whose paws made him look as if he 
were wearing mittens. Simple machines 
were manipulated, and books about 
simple machines were read before the 
compositions about simple machines were 
created. The stories about signs of spring 
were based on a field trip. During a period 
of discussion the children exchanged their 
ideas about each of the shared experiences, 
and a common vocabulary related to the 
experience was developed on the black- 
board, to which all could refer. 


Assigned Topics 

The topics chosen were broad enough to 
permit each child to express his personal 
experiences concerning the subject. 
"Fun," “My Family,” "I Wish," “Pock. 
ets,” and “Magic” were the topics as- 
signed in September, November, January, 
March, and May. The compositions cre- 
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ated about these topics were preceded by 
no discussion or common experience. No 
common vocabulary was made accessible 
to the children. 

Written Compositions £ 

All the children engaged in the writing 
activity at the same time. They were al- 
lowed to avail themselves of all possible 
sources of words they wanted to spell. 
They were encouraged for any and all of 
their attempts. No adult standards were 
imposed upon them, and no time limit was 
placed on their writing. 


Dictated Compositions 
Following the writing of each composi- 
tion, each child dictated a composition to 


the teacher on the same subject about 
which he had just written a composition, 


Methodology of the Study 

The stories written and dictated under 
the circumstances described above were 
examined for number of running words, 
number of different words, and number of 
generalizations. Four kinds of generaliza- 
tions were distinguished to facilitate their 
identification: (1) likenesses or common 
elements, (2) values, (3) differences, and 
(4) cause-and-effect relationships. After 
the running words, the different words, 
and the generalizations had been identi- 
fied and counted, the findings were ana- 
lyzed by the application of variance tech- 
nique patterned after the Block, Levine, 
McNemar model (1). 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS 

The specific results of the study are 
based on analyses of the effects of the 
variables and their interactions, on analy- 
ses of differences between sexes, and on 
the coefficient of correlation between the 
generalizations and the running words. 
The 1 per cent level of significance was 
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used in this investigation. The study gave 
the following results. 

1. Dictated compositions contained 
more running words, more different 
words, and more generalizations than did 
written compositions. There were more 
generalizations per running word in the 
written compositions than in the dictated 
compositions. 

2. No significant difference in number 
of running words or in number of different 
words resulted from the nature of the de- 
fined preceding experience. There were 
significantly greater numbers of generali- 
zations and of generalizations per running 
word in compositions about shared experi- 
ences than in compositions on assigned 
topics. 

8. Over the ten-month period there 
were significant increases in number of 
running words, in number of different 
words, in number of generalizations, and 
in number of generalizations per running 
word. These changes could be caused by 
the topics of the compositions rather than 
additional practice. 

4, When all compositions were consid- 
ered, boys’ compositions and girls’ com- 
positions did not differ significantly in to- 
tal number of running words, number of 
different words, number of generaliza- 
tions, and in ratio of generalizations to 
running words. 

5. There were differences, however, in 
the written and the dictated compositions 
of the two groups. In the case of the dic- 
tated compositions, the boys’ compositions 
contained more running words, more dif- 
ferent words, and more generalizations 
than did the girls’. In the case of the writ- 
ten compositions, the girls’ compositions 
contained more running words, more dif- 
ferent words, and more generalizations 
than did the boys’ compositions. 

6. There were more running words and 
More different words in compositions 


written about a shared experience than in 
those written about an assigned topic. 
There were more running words and more 
different words in compositions dictated 
about an assigned topic than in those dic- 
tated about a shared experience. 

7. There was a correlation of .489 be- 
tween running words and generalizations. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE STUDY 


The population of this study of the 
compositions of seven-year-old children 
constitutes a limited sample. Further- 
more, the effects of the topics of the com- 
positions might place certain restrictions 
on the conclusions which may be derived 
from this study. Within these limitations 
the following conclusions seem justified. 

1. The written compositions of seven- 
year-olds differ from their dictated com- 
positions in length, in size of vocabulary, 
in number of generalizations, and in num- 
ber of generalizations per running word. 
Freed from the mechanics of expression, 
children create longer compositions, use 
more extensive vocabularies, and express 
more generalizations. When they dictate 
their compositions, they use more words 
to point out generalizations. When they 
write, they pick out the kernel of their 
thoughts. 

2. Given the opportunity to write or to 
dictate compositions about an assigned 
topic or a shared experience, children are 
not wanting for words. However, the topic 
of the composition makes a significant dif- 
ference in the number of generalizations 
that children express. Shared experiences 
are more conducive to “generalizing” than 
are assigned topics. This difference, how- 
ever, may be affected by the nature of the 
topics. 

3, Changes over time in the composi- 
tions of seven-year-olds may be caused by 
the topic of the composition or by addi- 
tional experience. 
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4. Children use more running words 
and more different words in compositions 
written about a shared experience than in 
those written about an assigned topic. 
Their compositions dictated about an as- 
signed topic contain more running words 
and more different words than their com- 
positions dictated about a shared experi- 
ence. 

5. Although boys’ and girls’ composi- 
tions do not differ significantly in total 
"word fluency," size of vocabulary, and 
the number of generalizations they con- 
tain, there are differences in boys’ and 
girls’ compositions resulting from the 
written-dictated situation. Boys dictate 
longer compositions, use more different 
words, and express more generalizations 
than do girls. Girls’ written compositions 
are longer than boys’ and contain more 
different words and more generalizations. 

6. Seven-year-olds are able to express 
the broader significance of happenings in 
their written and dictated compositions. 
The number of generalizations that they 
make differs as a result of topics. There is 
a relation between the number of gen- 
eralizations that they express and the 
number of running words that they use to 
express these generalizations. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 
Educational Implications 


The results of this study suggest that 
seven-year-old children should be given 
opportunities to write and to dictate com- 
positions. Both kinds of situations are 
needed for self-expression. Given support 
and help with their writing needs, children 
enjoy expressing their ideas in writing. 
Neither written nor dictated compositions 
best serve the children’s needs for expres- 
sion, but rather a combination of both 
written and dictated compositions. 

Given the opportunity to create com- 
positions, seven-year-olds are not at a loss 
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for words or ideas. Therefore we cannot 
afford to postpone experiences in self- 
expression. Opportunities to create com- 
positions about assigned topics and about 
shared experiences both have a place in 
seven-year-olds’ experiences with oral and 
written language. Children are able to ex- 
press, and should be given the opportunity 
to express, their unique ideas as well as the 
ideas that they have gleaned under the 
auspices of the school. Erroneous ideas 
can then be clarified. 

The large number of generalizations ex- 
pressed in compositions created about 
shared experiences suggests that children 
benefit from “a wealth of experiences.” 
Shared learning experiences have the pos- 
sibility of helping children discern the 
broader significance of these experiences. 
Written and dictated compositions can 
serve as a check on the accuracy and the 
completeness of the children's under- 
standings. 

Differences in boys' and girls' composi- 
lions when writing and dictating make 
one aware of the need for differentiated 
learning experiences for boys and girls. 
Judging from the extensiveness of boys’ 
oral compositions, it would seem that the 
mechanics of expression rather than the 
lack of vocabulary or ideas stand in the 
way of their written expression. Perhaps 
boys could benefit from more support and 
help when they attempt to express them- 
selves in writing. 


Implications 

for Further Research 

Future investigations of the differences 
in children's oral and written expression 
resulting from their preceding experiences 
need to be planned in such a way that the 
nature of the topics does not have a con- 
fusing effect on the results. A study which 
includes randomized blocks, in which ran- 
domly selected children are given different 
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types of experiences at different times, 
might alleviate this difficulty. 

The findings of this study indicate that 
boys’ and girls’ oral and written composi- 
tions are not significantly different with 
respect to running words, different words, 
and generalizations. These findings are 
contrary to the generally accepted idea 
that girls are superior to boys in language 
development. This discrepancy would 
seem to indicate that further research is 
needed concerning the relation between 
the kinds of language experiences that 
children have and the resulting differences 
in boys’ and girls’ written and dictated 
compositions. 

The nature of the generalizations grow- 
ing out of different topics is another prob- 
lem for further scrutiny. Some of the top- 
ics of the present study were more con- 
ducive to “generalizing” than were others. 
Some gave rise to more statements of 
cause-and-effect relationships. Others re- 
sulted in generalizations almost com- 
pletely confined to statements of like- 
nesses. 

In the original stages of the present 
study the writer had planned to examine 
differences in compositions in respect to 
time, space, and number concepts; evi- 
dence of social extension; and the ability 
of children to order their compositions 
and to pursue the subject. There is need 
for further study concerning differences in 
these aspects of growth resulting from dif- 
ferent instructional situations. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
PUPIL THROUGH GROUPING PROCEDURES 


OAKLEY UNION SCHOOL! Oakley, California 


The modern educator subscribes to the 
ideal that each child should be given the 
opportunity, short of being provided con- 
tinuous individual instruction, to achieve 
to his ultimate ability. This goal requires 
that the child be placed with a group in 
which he can achieve with satisfaction. 
How to attain this goal is another matter. 

With this objective in mind, the staff of 
the Oakley Union School District has de- 
veloped pupil-placement procedures that 
appear to have considerable merit. These 
procedures are the result of many years of 
study, planning, and cautious evaluation 
by the entire staff and the county re- 
sources personnel. The plans were devel- 
oped to eliminate the use of an excessive 
number of ability groups and to provide 
for the above-average pupils who were 
performing below their ability level. 


THE OAKLEY SCHOOL PROCEDURE 


Various considerations must be taken 
into account in attempting to provide 
each pupil with an opportunity to achieve, 
to develop basic skills and concepts, and 
to progress as rapidly as possible within 
his own grade group. Among these con- 
Siderations are the ability and achieve- 
ment of each child, interpersonal relation- 
ships, and teacher skills. 

It was important, from our viewpoint, 
to strike the best possible balance in hu- 
man relations, to find the right child for 

1 This article is based on information provided 
by Gunder S. Rinset, superintendent of the Oakley 
Union School District. 
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the right teacher, and to meet the emo- 
tional needs of the child, even if it some- 
times led to compromise on other fronts. 
No single consideration was emphasized 
at the cost of others. For each child, the 
most crucial factor was given the top 
priority. Flexibility of placement was evi- 
denced on one occasion by placement of a 
younger, non-achieving child in a room at 
a higher grade level when the guidance 
worker indicated that the child’s needs 
would best be met by the emotional sta- 
bility of that group. 

The procedures worked out over a pe- 
riod of years for placing pupils are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The data on achievement are sum- 
marized so that the patterns are easily 
discernible. 

2. Each year in April and May, the 
teachers meet in grade groups with the 
administrative personnel. They bring pre- 
pared lists of the names of their pupils, 
grouped according to general reading abil- 
ity and, with less emphasis, ability in 
arithmetic and spelling. Fluidity of arith- 
metic and spelling groups makes them less 
reliable as a basis for a starting point in 
pupil placement. 

3. Beyond the pupil's achievement lev- 
el in the skills subjects, other factors that 
may modify placement are pupil-pupil 
relationships; social, mental, and physical 
maturity; and emotional stability. 

4. The group of teachers from each 
grade level assigns children to classes in 
the succeeding grade for the coming year. 


* 


Care is taken that groups do not become 
so crystallized that newcomers would find 
it difficult to join the group. 

5. The administrative personnel fur- 
ther considers placement in light of the 
following: teacher-pupil relationships (for 
instance, the desirability of having the 
child under a man rather than a woman 
teacher, or vice versa); personality of the 
teacher and his strengths and weaknesses; 
schedule problems dependent on trans- 
portation or double sessions; and other 
practical considerations of school admin- 
istration. 

6. Additional tests are administered 
whenever the necessity is indicated, and 
permanent record data are collected. 

7. Each class is finally set up to include 
no more than three levels of reading. Oc- 
casionally a class may have only two 
groups. Thus heterogeneity is maintained, 
but achievement and ability ranges are 
narrowed. For instance, the exceptionally 
high achievers are not placed in the same 
room with the very lowest group. 

To summarize, the placement of each 
child depends on a composite picture re- 
sulting from the best possible data and the 
judgment of the teacher and counselors, 
plus the asssignment of the teacher by the 
administrator. If difficulties arise, changes 
are made. 


FLEXIBILITY OF PUPIL PLACEMENT 


After a consideration of all these fac- 
tors, the names of pupils are entered on 
prepared forms according to groups, with 
abilities indicated in reading, arithmetic, 
and language arts. The permanent records 
are stored and labeled for use of the 
teachers when classes resume at the begin- 
ning of the next school year. A teacher 
who was assigned a low-ability group the 
previous year will, whenever possible, be 
assigned a different group. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher to 
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re-evaluate the newly assigned grouping 
and suggest changes if a particular pupil 
fails to perform as anticipated. Pupils may 
be shifted if the teacher feels that the 
proper working relations no longer exist in 
the group. This, however, has been an 
unusual occurrence so far. An occasional 
pupil may divide his time between two 
different classes because of the disparity 
of his ability in different fields. In such a 
case, educational materials must be care- 
fully selected. For example, material in- 
tended for an eighth-grader who demon- 
strates only third-grade ability must be 
selected with more than average care. 

"The classification of materials is not so 
difficult as one might imagine. Most pub- 
lishing firms provide information on age 
and ability levels; in addition, many 
books are available to guide the school in 
its selections. We do not hesitate to place 
a fifth-grade arithmetic book in the hands 
of an eighth-grade pupil. Apparently the 
pupil finds more satisfaction in working 
satisfactorily at his ability level than he 
does in simply possessing books at a level 
beyond him. Through the years, a decided 
change has been observed in pupil reac- 
tion to the levels and materials assigned to 
them. 

New pupils transferring into the school 
are tested and placed temporarily in a 
class, with the understanding that a 
change will be made in a few weeks if, in 
the teacher's estimation, the child will 
benefit from another working group. The 
screening is done by the vice-principal. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PROGRAM 


"Through the years of revision, study, 
and planning that went into this type of 
grouping, teachers have changed, as well 
as the method of pupil placement. The 
teachers now recognize that, although 
they may be officially listed as sixth-grade 
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teachers, they may have to meet the needs 
of children several years above or below 
the grade level. 

Revisions in our procedures will un- 
doubtedly continue as new research turns 
up fresh information and the results of 
former research are found to need modifi- 
cation. Meanwhile, the program continues 
to prove its worth. We feel that its great- 
est value lies in the fact that it encourages 
each child to achieve to his full capacity 
by providing the incentive to transfer into 
a higher achieving group, as fast as he is 
able, without leaving his age group or 
class, Another advantage lies in the time 
saved for the teacher at the beginning of 
the year, since he is already familiar with 
the type of class he is to teach and may 
proceed accordingly. 

A testing program, the results of which 
are analyzed by administrative personnel, 
provides the teacher with the information 
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necessary to help check pupils’ progress, 
The tests yield concrete evidence that pu- 
pil achievement has improved. The satis- 
faction felt by the teachers is still another 
indication of the program’s success. 

The school district follows a basic pol- 
icy that requires all members of the staff 
who may be concerned to participate in 
educational planning. They must neces- 
sarily take part in the various procedures, 
since they are responsible for executing 
the plans. All supervision and other as- 
signments originate with the teacher’s or 
the superintendent’s request. The admin- 
istration is interested in helping each 
teacher, as well as each pupil, develop to 
the optimum of his abilities. It should be 
emphasized that the success of our pro- 
gram is due to the joint efforts and co- 
operation of all staff members of the 
school, along with the resource personnel 
whose assistance is enlisted. 


THE RELIABILITY OF SOCIAL-ACCEPTABILITY 
SCORES USING VARIOUS SOCIOMETRIC-CHOICE LIMITS 


NORMAN E. GRONLUND and FRED P. BARNES University of Illinois 


The sociometrie technique developed 
by Moreno (6) may be used by classroom 
teachers for a variety of purposes. Some 
leachers use it to organize classroom 
groups; others use it to study the inter- 
personal relations among their pupils; still 
others use it to determine the relative so- 
cial acceptability of the class members. 

Regardless of the use to be made of the 
results, the administration of the socio- 
metric technique follows a common pat- 
tern. The class members are requested to 
indicate which pupils they most prefer for 
some group activity. This sociometric 
question may be very general, such as ask- 
ing them to name the pupils with whom 
they most prefer to work; or it may be 
very specific, such as requesting them to 
indicate the pupils with whom they most 
prefer to study arithmetic. The number of 
choices allotted to each pupil is sometimes 
unlimited, but usually it is fixed at two, 
three, four, or five choices. Other varia- 
tions include the use of negative choices, 
whereby the pupils also indicate those 
class members they least prefer for the ac- 
tivity. Although negative choices provide 
valuable information on the extent to 
which pupils are rejected by the group, 
they are seldom used since they place em- 
phasis on negative emotions. 

When the sociometric results are used 
to organize classroom groups or to study 
the interpersonal choices among pupils 
with regard to some specific activity, the 
stability of the sociometrie data may not 
be of paramount importance. For ex- 


ample, the classmates chosen by pupils for 
group study of problems in civics may 
vary considerably from their choices of 
classmates for work on art projects. Since 
the purpose is to organize groups for each 
specific activity, the amount of variation 
in the sociometrie choices is of little con- 
cern. However, when the sociometric re- 
sults are to be used as an index of the so- 
cial acceptability of the pupils, the stabil- 
ity of the data becomes of major impor- 
tance. Thus one would expect individual 
pupils to receive approximately the same 
number of choices on different administra- 
tions of the technique if it is to be a re- 
liable predictor of social acceptability. 


FACTORS INVESTIGATED IN 
PRESENT STUDY 


Two major factors influence the relia- 
bility of sociometric results. One is the 
nature of the criterion (sociometric ques- 
tion) used, and the other is the number of 
choices allotted. A study by Gronlund (4) 
has shown that sociometric results are 
most reliable when general criteria, such 
as work companion and seating compan- 
ion, are used. This is probably due to the 
fact that choices on general criteria are 
less influenced by situational factors and 
by skills associated with the activities in- 
dicated in specific criteria. 

Concerning the number of choices al- 
lotted, two reviews of the literature on the 
reliability of sociometrie results (7, 10) 
have pointed out that the stability of so- 
ciometric choices increases with the num- 
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ber of choices used. However, just one of 
the studies reviewed made any systematic 
attempt to determine which fixed number 
of choices provided the most reliable data. 
Newstetter, Feldstein, and Newcomb (8) 
reported an increase in the reliability of 
sociometric results up to the use of five 
choices with no increase beyond that 
number. Since these results were based on 
one group of thirty fourteen-year-old boys 
in a summer camp, they should be con- 
firmed with a larger number of groups in a 
classroom situation. Eng and French (2) 
have shown that five choices provided 
more reliable data than three choices with 
thirty-two sorority members. Similar re- 
sults were obtained by Gronlund (5) with 
pupils in eleven elementary-school class- 
rooms. Although these two latter studies 
are in harmony with the findings of 
Newstetter, Feldstein, and Newcomb (8), 
they made no systematic attempt to de- 
termine the reliability of varying numbers 
of choices. The present study was design- 
ed to determine the relative reliability of 
social-acceptability scores based on two, 
three, four, and five choices when used 
with a single sociometrie criterion in a 
classroom setting. 


TECHNIQUE USED IN THE STUDY 


Rather than use the test-retest method 
of determining reliability, it was decided 
for this study to compare social-accepta- 
bility scores based on the various choice 
limits with the results based on a ranking 
of all students in class. Since the limited- 
choice technique requires students to rank 
only the first several classmates they pre- 
fer, it is commonly called a partial-rank- 
order method. Thus the reliability of the 
various choice limits used with the par- 
tial-rank-order method can be obtained 
by determining how closely they are cor- 
related with social-acceptability scores 
based on a total ranking of all class mem- 
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bers. Total rank order, therefore, becomes _ 


the criterion for determining reliability, 
This would serve as an adequate criterion, 
of course, only if its results were stable 
over a period of time. Although there is no 
direct evidence on the stability of social- 
acceptability scores based on total rank- 
ing, Eng and French (2) have reported 
that total ranking is equivalent (r — .97) 
to the paired-comparison method, and 
Witryol and Thompson (9) have shown 
high correlations (.90-.96) over a five- 
week interval, using the paired-compari- 
son method. Thus the total-rank-order 
method appears to be a stable criterion for 
determining the reliability of the various 
choice limits used with the partial-rank- 
order method. 

At this point doubt may be raised con- 
cerning the use of the partial-rank-order 
method at all. If the total-rank-order 
method and the paired-comparison meth- 
od indicate high reliability, why not use 
them directly as an index of social ac- 
ceptability? There are at least two reasons 
why they are of limited use in the class- 
room. First, the collection and the analy- 
sis of data are extremely time-consuming, 
since students must make judgments of 
each of the other students in class. Second, 
these methods require that every student 
know all his classmates and consequently 
cannot be used until late in the school 
year. In contrast, Moreno's partial-rank- 
order method can be administered in à 
few minutes, and the results can be 
quickly tabulated. In addition, the socio- 
metric results obtained with this method 
have been shown (3) to be little influenced 
by extent of acquaintance in class. Thus 
by determining which choice limit pro- 
vides the most reliable social-acceptability 
scores, it should be possible to retain the 
desirable features of the partial-rank- 
order method while obtaining maximum 
reliability. 3 
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COLLECTION OF DATA 
AND RESULTS 


The data for this study were collected 
in fourteen sections of the course, “Tech- 
nique of Teaching in the Elementary 
School," three months after the beginning 
of the course. The sections ranged in size 
from eleven to fifteen, with an average of 
thirteen students per section. A socio- 
metric form was administered to the stu- 
dents in all sections. This form requested 
each student to rank all his classmates in 
the order in which he would prefer them 
as teaching companions. This ranking was 
done from the extremes of the distribution 
toward the center. Thus each student in- 
dicated the classmate he most preferred as 
teaching companion, then the student he 
least preferred as teaching companion, the 
one he preferred neat most, next least, and 
so on until all his classmates had been 
ranked. This procedure provided the data 
for determining social-acceptability scores 
based on both the total rank order and the 
partial rank order, 

Each student's  social-acceptability 
Score based on total rank order was deter- 
mined by averaging the ranks he received 
from all his classmates. This mean rank 
therefore indicated his acceptability as 
teaching companion to the group as a 
whole. Each student’s social-acceptability 
score based on partial rank order was de- 
termined for the various choice limits by 
totaling the number of choices received. 
For example, when the two-choice limit 
was used, each student’s social-accepta- 
bility score was calculated by counting the 
number of times he was placed in the first 
two ranks. This is comparable to Mo- 
reno’s partial-rank-order method of ask- 
ing the students to choose the two class- 
mates they most prefer as teaching com- 
panions and then totaling the number of 
choices each student receives. 
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In addition to these positive social- 
acceptability scores, it was also possible to 
get a total score based on positive and 
negative choices, since the students had 
ranked their classmates from the most- 
and the least-preferred categories toward 
the center of the distribution. This total 
social-acceptability score was obtained by 
subtracting the negative choices from the 
positive choices, which is a common meth- 
od of determining social-acceptability 
scores where negative choices are utilized, 
Using the example of the two-choice limit 
again, the number of times an individual 
was placed in the last two ranks was sub- 
tracted from the total number of times he 
had been placed in the first two ranks. 
This, of course, would be comparable to 
Moreno’s partial-rank-order method of 
asking the students to choose the two 
classmates they most prefer as teaching 
companion and the two classmates they 
least prefer as teaching companion and 
then subtracting the number of least-pre- 
ferred mentions from the number of most- 
preferred mentions to obtain a total so- 
cial-acceptability score. 

Nine social-acceptability scores were 
calculated for the students in each of the 
fourteen classroom groups: one based on 
the mean rank of all the students’ judg- 
ments; four based on positive choices 
only, using the choice limits of two, three, 
four, and five; and four based on positive 
minus negative choices, using the same 
choice limits of two, three, four, and five. 
The reliability of the latter eight scores 
was determined by correlating the social 
acceptability of the students based on 
these partial-rank-order scores with their 
social acceptability based on the mean 
rank obtained with the total-rank-order 
method. Table 1 presents the results of 
this analysis in the fourteen classroom 
groups. It will be noted that there is a 
general tendency for the reliability of the 
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social-acceptability scores to increase as 
the number of choices increases. An appli- 
cation of the Fisher ¢ test has shown that 
this increase is significant (.01 level) up to 
the use of four choices. There was no sig- 
nificant difference between the use of four 
and five choices for either of the two scor- 
ing methods. Thus it appears that the use 
of at least four choices is desirable where 
the partial-rank-order method is used to 
obtain social-acceptability scores. 


TABLE 1. Mean Correlations between Social-Accepta- 
bility Scores Based on Total Rank Order and Scores 
Based on Partial Rank Order Using Various Choice 
Limits in Fourteen Classroom Groups 


Standard 
Choice Limit Mean Deviation 
Positive choices; 
.92 .04 
.91 .06 
.85 07 
T, 10 
Positive minus negative 
choices: 
5-5. .95 .08 
.96 .01 
.94 .03 
.89 .07 


Tt may also be noted in Table 1 that for 
each choice limit the use of both positive 
and negative choices increased the reli- 
ability of the social-acceptability scores 
over those based on positive choices only. 
The Fisher ¢ test revealed that the differ- 
ence at each choice level is significant be- 
yond the .01 level. This difference in re- 
liability is understandable, since the use of 
both positive and negative choices utilizes 
a larger portion of the rank-order scale. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


In interpreting these results, one should 
keep in mind that group size ranged from 
eleven to fifteen in number. It is entirely 
possible that different results would be 
obtained with larger groups. However, 
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despite the small size of the groups, it. 
felt that these results have practical aj 
plication at the elementary-school level, 
Since. pupils at this age level seldom 
choose members of the opposite sex, 
choices are generally confined to one- 
of the class members. Thus, at the elemen- 
tary-school level these results would be 
applicable to classes up to thirty in size, 

There is also some evidence that these ' 
results would be generally applicable to 
larger groups. Bronfenbrenner (1), in. 
working with groups of different sizes, 
concluded that the number of choices re- 
ceived on a sociometrie test provides a 
reliable index of sociometric status if the 
groups include no fewer than ten and no 
more than fifty pupils. Although more 
choices are available for distribution with 
larger groups, there are also more pupils 
available to receive those choices. Conse- 
quently the relative distribution of choices 
should remain fairly constant with larger 
groups. Nevertheless, until further evi- 
dence is provided concerning larger 
groups, it is recommended that at least 
four choices be allotted when obtaining 
social-acceptability scores with the socio- 
metric technique. 

The decision to use negative choices in 
the choosing situation should include 
other factors in addition to the slightly 
higher reliability obtained. If rejection 
choices are not needed and if asking the 
pupils to indicate those they least prefer 
for some activity will disrupt the harmony 
of the group, it would be better to sacrifi 


tive choices only. However, there are 
times when it is important to obtain rejec- 
tion choices. For example, a teacher 
want to identify the rejected pupils in his 
class in order to help them gain accept 
ance. In this case the directions should b 
so worded that rejection is not apparen' 


ably like all the pupils in our class, but for 
this activity, which pupils would you 
choose first and which pupils would you 
choose last?” will usually minimize the 
rejective aspects of the negative choices. 
Thus the higher reliability may be re- 
tained without the undesirable influence 
usually associated with negative choices. 
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A COMPARISON OF KNOWLEDGE OF 
DIRECTIONS IN GERMAN AND IN AMERICAN CHILDREN 


RALPH C. PRESTON University of Pennsylvania 


Attention is frequently called to the 
fact that German children appear more 
` fluent and more accurate than American 
children in their oral reading. This does 
not mean that German methods of teach- 
ing are necessarily superior to American 
methods. As the writer has shown else- 
where (5), a more reasonable explanation 
can be made in terms of a combination of 
factors, chiefly the greater simplicity and 
consistency of the German system of writ- 
ten language. 

"The superiority of the German pupil in 
oral reading does not mean that he is su- 
perior in reading comprehension, in the 
breadth of his knowledge, or in the rich- 
ness of his concepts. Little is known about. 
these matters despite widely held and 
often dogmatically expressed “impres- 
sions” based on spurious comparisons of 
the selected Gymnasium student in Ger- 
many and the unselected high-school stu- 
dent in the United States. 

Little is known, chiefly because of the 
absence of comparable tests in the two 
countries. Fortunately this situation is 
improving. Since World War II the Insti- 
tute for International Educational Re- 
search, Frankfurt am Main, has vigor- 
ously stimulated the construction of 
achievement tests throughout West Ger- 
many. As a result, ten years from now we 
should have more definite knowledge of 
how concept development among children 
in Germany compares with that of chil- 
dren in the United States. 

168 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


Meanwhile the writer has attempted to 
obtain comparable information concern- 
ing children’s knowledge of directions 
from both Germany and the United 
States. Table 1 shows the four questions 
which were used to test their knowledge of 
directions. The questions deal with the 
interrelations between bodily position 
(right and left), the four cardinal direc- 
tions, and the position of the rising and of 
the setting sun. 

The four questions are from a German 
group intelligence test known as Testheft 
B, developed by Dr. Walter Schultze when 
he was director of the Institute of Teacher 
Education.! The test consists of nine sub- 
tests, each of which deals with a different 
aspect of verbal intelligence. These par- 
ticular four items were selected because of 
their culture-free character. 

When in Hamburg in 1952, the writer 
assisted Dr. Schultze and Mr. Otto 
Sickert in an item analysis of the test 
based on results from over nineteen thou- 
sand sixth-grade pupils in Hamburg. All 
sixth-grade children were included; no 
children of sixth-grade age in the city had 
as yet been admitted to the higher schools. 
The Hamburg data contained in the ac- 
companying table were tabulated at that 
time from the tests of four hundred Ham- 

1 The Institute is part of the public school sys- 
tem of Hamburg, Germany. Dr. Schultze is now 


with the Institute of International Educational 
Research, 
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burg children who represented a random 
sample of two hundred from the upper 27 
per cent in intelligence (based on total 
score) and of two hundred from the lowest 
27 per cent in intelligence. The four ques- 
tions, translated by the writer, were mim- 
eographed as a separate test and adminis- 
tered in 1953 to over six hundred sixth- 


the sun is concerned, the American chil- 
dren consistently exceeded the German 
children. Despite the brevity of the test 
and the slim sampling of children, the 
results justify skepticism toward sweeping 
statements that the knowledge of children 
in the American educational system is in- 
ferior to the knowledge of children in the 


TABLE 1. Per Cent of Sizth-Grade German and American Pupils, in Upper and Lower 27 Per Cent of the Popula- 
tion on the Basis of Intelligence, Who Responded Correctly to Questions about Direction 


Question AND INTELLIGENCE GROUP 


Per Cent or Correct Responses 


1. Lam lying in bed on my stomach with my head toward 
the south. Which wall of the room is to my left (north 


wall, east wall, south wall, west wall)? 
Upper 27 per cent. . 
Lowest 27 per cent. . 


. I was going toward the east and turned left into a street. 


I was now going toward (north, east, south, west). 
Upper 27 per cent. 
Lowest 27 per cent. . 


. A boy stood on a beach and looked out over the setting 


sun. Then he turned sharply to the right. Which direc- 
tion did he take (north, east, south, west)? 

Upper 27 per cent. 
Lowest 27 per cent.... 


. When I arise in the morning, the sun shines ene my 


bedroom window upon a closet in the middle of 
posite wall. When I stand in the middle of the room fac- 
ing the door, the closet is to my right. In which wall is 
the door (north wall, east wall, south wall, west wall)? 

Upper 27 per cent... «iie de eren rernm inre sp anes 
Lowest 27 per cent: i:s snee Ne Ee SABE roe SIRE REA 


German American Chi-Square 
Pupils* Pupilst Difference 
52 57 Riki cee ah 
30 42 5,82 (.02>P> .01 
64 78 8.95 eps .001) 
26 43 11.70 (P< .001) 
46 48 25 SET On 
16 25 5.59 (,02>P>.01 
ie op- 
9 88 46.05 Sm 
4 29 45.10 (P< .001 


* The sample consisted of 400 German pupils, of whom 200 were in the upper 27 per cent and 200 in the lower 27 per cent nc- 


cording to intelligence. 
+ The sample consisted of 332 American pupils, of whom 106 were in the upper 27 per cent and 166 in the lower 27 per cent nc- 


cording to intelligence. 


grade pupils in American public schools 
(six schools in Philadelphia, three schools 
in suburban Philadelphia, and one school 
in Baltimore). The American data shown 
in Table 1 are based on a sampling proce- 
dure similar to that employed in Ham- 
burg. 2 


IMPLICATIONS OF RESULTS 


It is evident from Table 1 that, so far 
as knowledge of the relation between bod- 
ily position, the cardinal directions, and 


German system. At present, we simply 
lack adequate comparable information to 
warrant dogmatic general statements of 
comparison. 

In passing it may be noted that, de- 
spite the comparative superiority of 
American children in their knowledge of 
directions, their absolute knowledge is 
limited. The scores of the brighter group 
of American children range, as shown in 
the table, from as low as 88 per cent to 
only 78 per cent; and the scores of the 
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duller group range from 25 per cent to 42 
per cent. 

The interrelations between right and 
left, the cardinal directions, and the shift- 
ing directions of the sun are among the 
most basic in nature and in society. Ac- 
cording to Kohn and his associates, “the 
use of cardinal directions . . . should be 
started as early as the first grade," and 
learning experiences dealing with the in- 
terrelations described above "can be in- 
troduced by the time youngsters have 
completed the third grade" (3). Howe (1) 
demonstrated twenty-four years ago that 
the cardinal directions can be successfully 
taught to a majority of children in each 
of the first three grades. 

Yet the findings here reported suggest 
that many bright American children in 
Grade VI do not have a grasp of direc- 
tional relationships. This finding is not 
new. Lord (4) and Jersild (2) report simi- 
lar data on American children concerning 
knowledge of directions. We, as well as the 
Germans, probably neglect this funda- 


mental in our schools and thrust children 
into the use of direction symbolism before 
they have much understanding of direc- 
tion as it impinges upon their own rela- 
tionship to the earth. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THE SUBJECT FIELDS— Concluded. 


This list of references is the third in an 
annual series relating to instruction at the 
elementary-school level. The first list con- 
tains items on the curriculum, methods of 
teaching and study, and supervision. The 
second list contains items grouped under 
the following subject fields: reading, 
English, spelling, handwriting, geography, 
and the social sciences. The present list 
covers the remaining subject fields at the 
elementary-school level and is the last of 
the series on elementary-school instruc- 
tion. 

In this issue an additional aid for edu- 
cational workers is supplied by a list of 
films and filmstrips appearing after the 
references to publications in the various 
subject areas. The films and filmstrips 
listed are suitable for use by teachers in 
the several fields of instruction. 


ARITHMETIC 


MAURICE L. HARTUNG 
University of Chicago 
601. ANDERSON, W. FRENCH. “Arithmetical 
Computations in Roman Numerals,” Classical 
Philology, LI (July, 1956), 145-50. A 
Shows how, contrary to common opinion, com- 
putations with Roman numerals could have 
been, or can be, performed with considerable 
ease. Contains much material suitable for en- 
richment of instruction in intermediate- and 
upper-grade classes. 


602. BERNSTEIN, ALLEN. “A Study of Remedi- 
al Arithmetic Conducted with Ninth Grade 
Students," School Science and Mathematics, 
LVI (January, 1956), 25-31. 


Discusses specific problems encountered in 
diagnosing difficulties and classifying pupils on 
the basis of test results. 


603. Deans, Epwina. “Teaching Multiplica- 
tion and Division Facts,” Childhood Educa- 
tion, XXXII (March, 1956), 326-33. 
Some principles of method are outlined, and 
selected activities for pupils are described. 


604. FnewELLmG, RosERT W. “The Abacus 

as an Arithmetic Teaching Device," Arithme- 

tic Teacher, II (November, 1955), 107-11. 
Gives detailed instructions for demonstrating 
computational procedures with an abacus. 


605. GROSSNICKLE, Foster E. “Arithmetic for 
Those Who Excel,” Arithmetic Teacher, III 
(March, 1956), 41-48. 
A comprehensive discussion of general methods 
and particular devices suitable for the instruc- 
tion of gifted pupils. 


606. GuxpEnsoN, Aanes G. “Arithmetic for 
Today's Six- and Seven-Year-Olds," Arithme- 
tic Teacher, IL (November, 1955), 95-101. 
An interesting description of modern instruc- 
tional procedures. 


607. Hammon, JEAN. “Remedial Arithmetic 
in the Regular Classroom,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LVI (March, 1956), 197-209, 
A comprehensive discussion of an important 
instructional problem. Most of the suggestions 
are general rather than specific and are par- 
ticularly useful to those planning remedial pro- 
grams. 
608. Hurcunson, Ruru; Manor, EDNA; and 
HorwsERG, Manson B. “The Elementary 
School Mathematics Library,” Arithmetic 
Teacher, XII (February, 1956), 8-16. 
An annotated and classified list of books re- 
lated to arithmetic which are suitable for an 
elementary-school library, with a directory of 
publishers. 
161 
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609. MrrcugLL, DowArp V. “Endless Num- 
bers—Repetends,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LV (October, 1955), 509-15. 
Discusses properties of repeating decimals. Con- 
tains some material suitable for enrichment in 
upper-grade classes. 


610. Morton, R. L. “Language and Meaning 
in Arithmetic,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XXXIV (November, 1955), 197-204. 
Lists and briefly discusses six types of language 
difficulties encountered in typical arithmetic 
instruction. 


611. MuELLEm, Francis J. Arithmetic: Its 

Structure and Concepts. Englewood Cliffs, New 

Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. 280. 
Will prove useful for helping teachers in service 
and teachers in training gain an understanding of 
fundamentals of arithmetic. 


612. PorrENBERGER, THomas, and Norton, 
Donaxp A. “Factors Determining Attitudes 
toward Arithmetic and Mathematics,” Arith- 
metic Teacher, III (April, 1956), 113-16. 
A report based on case studies of sixteen uni- 
versity Freshmen, with special attention to the 
influence of parents and former teachers on 
attitudes, 


618. Rusms, Guapys B. and Jorn J. “A Com- 
parison of Two Methods of Compound Sub- 
traction,” Arithmetic Teacher, IL (October, 
1955), 63-69. 
Matched pairs of pupils in Grade VIII in two 
schools were used to study the relative effective- 
ness of the decomposition and the equal-addi- 
tions methods in subtraction. According to the 
authors, the results tended to favor the use of 
the decomposition method (but see Item No. 
618 in this list). 


614. Saver, Dantex. “Mathematical Back- 
ground for Teachers of Arithmetic,” Arithme- 
tic Teacher, I (March, 1956), 59-64. 
A summary of various reports on the status of 
the subject-matter training of arithmetic 
teachers. 
615. Swenson, Esrner J. “An Ounce of Pre- 
vention,” Arithmetic Teacher, III. (February, 
1956), 1-7. 
A discussion of modern methods in arithmetic 
that teachers should follow and should also 
make clear to the parents of pupils. 


616. Van Encen, H. “Which Way Arithme- 
tic?" Arithmetic Teacher, YI (December, 1955), 
181-40. 
Discussion of modern versus older ideas about 
arithmetic and methods of teaching it. Empha- 
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sizes modern psychological concepts, their appli- 
cation to problem-solving, and related topics. 


617. Weaver, J. FRED. “A Crucial Problem in 
the Preparation of Elementary-School Teach- 
ers," School Journal, LVI (Febru- 
ary, 1956), 255-61. 
Mean scores on Glennon's Test of Basic Mathe- 
matical Understandings made by four groups of 
prospective teachers are reported and analyzed. 
"The level of understanding was found to be low. 
Gains in understanding made by one group dur- 
ing a course in methods of teaching arithmetic 
are shown. Recommends a required course on 
arithmetic content prior to a methods course. 


618. Weaver, J. Frep. “Whither Research on 
Compound Subtraction?” Arithmetic Teacher, 
III (February, 1956), 17-90. 
A critique of research on the subtraction process, 
in particular the study by the Rheinses (Item 
No. 613 in this list). 


619. Wriutams, CATHERINE M. “The Func- 

tion of Charts in the Arithmetic Program," 

Arithmetic Teacher, YI (October, 1955), 79-76. 
Describes a variety of types of charts useful in 
arithmetic instruction and gives comments on 
principles governing their use. 


SCIENCE 
ILLA PODENDORF University of Chicago 


620. Broucn, Guenn O. “The Principal and 

the Science Program," National Elementary 

Principal, XXXV (April, 1956), 34-35. 
Discusses the objectives of a good elementary- 
school science program and the part that the 
principal of a school plays in helping to achieve 
the objectives. 


621. Brovcn, GLENN O. “Three Problems in 

Science," Instructor, LXV (April, 1956), 47-48. 
Considers three questions which deal with com- 
mon problems: doing experiments, science 
learned from a walk, and the science curriculum. 
Gives some worthwhile suggestions for carrying 
on a science programi, 


622. Cumcorr, Joun H. “A Challenge: Sci- 

ence for All Rural Youth,” School Science and 

Mathematics, LV (November, 1955), 589-93. 
The story of how a school system met the chal- 
lenge and provided science from all children in 
the rural community. 


623. CLARE, Sister Marta. "Science in the 
Intellectual Development of the Elementary 
School Child," Catholic School Journal, LVI 
(June, 1956), 173-75. 


Discusses and points up the importance of sci- 
ence in the elementary-school curriculum “‘as a 
means of training powers of observation and 
logical habits of thinking and especially as an 
integral part of the child’s understanding of 
himself and the world in which he lives.” 


024. CRA1G, GERALD S. “Children and Sci- 
ence," Science Education, XL (April, 1956), 
167-79. 
"Treats in some detail the place of science in the 
lives of elementary-school children and points 
out that science instruction is of value to children 
if it serves to affect their lives in a positive way. 


625. Curtis, MARTHA E. “Elementary School 
Science Curriculum Construction in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan," School Science and Mathematics, 
LVI (June, 1956), 480-82. 1 
A discussion of how teachers of Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, helped to develop a better curriculum in 
elementary-school science. 


626, GAwTERT, RonERT L. “Pets, Parents, and 
Children," Science Teacher, XXII (May, 
1956), 188-89. 
Stresses the importance and values of pets in the 
training and development of children. 


697. Geca, PETER C. “Elementary School 
Science—Some Problems," Science Education, 
XL (April, 1956), 287-40. 
Points up clearly the necessity for better training 
of teachers and provision of science equipment 
if the science-teaching in the elementary schools 
is to be improved. 


698. Goutp, Henry, "Chemicals around the 
Home— Baking Soda,” Instructor, LXV (Sep- 
tember, 1955), 88; “Gelatin,” ibid, LXV 
(October, 1955), 21; “Sugar,” ibid., LXV 
(November, 1955), 51; “Table Salt,” ibid., 
LXV (December, 1955), 61; “Casein,” ibid., 
LXV (January, 1956), 57; “Iodine,” ibid., 
LXV (February, 1956), 57; “Charcoal,” ibid., 
LXV (March, 1956), 88; “Baking Powder,” 
ibid., LXV (April, 1956), 51; “Epsom Salts,” 
ibid., LXV (May, 1956), 28; “Boric Acid,” 
ibid., LXV (June, 1956), 45. y 
A series of short articles giving suggestions on 
how household chemicals can be used in the ele- 
mentary-school classroom. Some practical ex- 
periments are described. 


629. GREENLEE, Jurian. “Effective Learning 
through Science Investigations,” Science 
Teacher, XXIII (February, 1956), 15-16, 


70-72. dis 
Deals with the scientific method of investigation 


as a natural way of learning and includes some 
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illustrations of the use of the method in the 
classroom, 


630. Hint, KATHERINE E. “The School and 
the Child's Science Interest," Science Educa- 
tion, XL (April, 1956), 203-6. 
Presents the creative aspects in science-teaching 
in the elementary school. 


631. Hun», Pau DEH, “The Scientific Meth- 
od as Applied to Personal-social Problems,” 
Science Education, XXXIX. (October, 1955), 
202-65. 
Discusses the use of scientific methods in the 
solution of everyday personal-social problems 
by pupils of all grade levels. 


632, KEEsLAR, OrEon. “Do Their Scientific 
Methods Show?" Science Teacher, XXIII 
(February, 1956), 21-22. 
‘The importance of developing in pupils the 
ability to make practical use of problem-solving 
methods is discussed in a thought-provoking 
way. 


633. Kexstar, ORKON. “The Science Teacher 
and Problem Solving,” Science Teacher, X XIII 
(February, 1956), 18-14, 67-69. 
Discusses the importance of problem-solving as 
an objective of science-teaching and gives some 
helpful suggestions for accomplishing this ob- 


634, LAMMEL, Rose, “Science Means Doing,” 

Instructor, LXV (November, 1955), 82, 80-81. 
Points up the importance of exploring, experi- 
menting, and inventing if real learning is to take 
place in the primary grades. 


635. MALLINSON, GEORGE GREISEN, and 
Bucx, JAcquELINE V. “A Bibliography of Ref- 
erence Books for Elementary Science.” Wash- 
ington: National Science Teachers Association, 
1956 (revised). Pp. 38 (processed). 
A complete bibliography of reference books in 
elementary science arranged under topic head- 
ings. No comment is made upon the contents of 
each book. 


636. MALLINSON, GEonGE GnEmEN, and 

Srorm, Hanorp E. “The Science Backgrounds 

and Competencies of Students Preparing To 

Teach in the Elementary School,” Science Ed- 

ucation, XXXIX (December, 1955), 398-405. 
A review of a study made concerning the back- 
ground of a group of teachers preparing to teach 
science. Shows the need of more and better train- 
ing for the teaching of science at the elementary- 
school level. 
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637. MaxwrLLER, Lrovp V. “Laboratory Ac- 
tivities—Why?" School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LVI (February, 1956), 85-89. 
A discussion of the necessity for, and values of, 
including laboratory activities in any science pro- 
gram. 
638. Mrn.cnoM, Harry. “On What Bases 
Should Science Learning Materials Be Selected 
on the Elementary Level?” Science Education, 
XL (April, 1956), 187-91. 
Suggests some scientific demonstrations which 
can be used to illustrate basic ideas of science. 


639. ScuwEmEm, Herman. “Back to School 
with Science," Instructor, LXV (September, 
1955), 38, 104, 108; “Science for Columbus 
Day," ibid., LXV (October, 1955), 21, 112; 
"Science through the Back Door,” ibid., LX V 
(November, 1955), 51, 98; “Science for Christ- 
mas Season," ibid., LXV (December, 1955), 
61, 73; "After Christmas Comes Science," 
ibid., LXV (January, 1956), 57, 81; “Science 
through Your Fingertips,” ibid., LXV (Febru- 
ary, 1956), 25, 83-84; "Science on Wheels,” 
ibid., LXV (March, 1956), 33, 73; “Science Is 
Simpler than You Think,” ibid., LXV (April, 
1956), 51, 83; “Spring Cleaning Stay "way 
from My Door," ibid., LXV (May, 1956), 93, 
80, 93; "Science for Summer Season," ibid., 
LXV (June, 1956), 45, 77. 

A series of short articles which 

and practical suggestions for 

in the primary grades. 


MUSIC 
ALICE C. WELCH University of Chicago 


640. Bicker, Minprep K. “A Classroom 
Teacher Experiments with Music Correla- 
tion,” Music Educators Journal, XLII (Febru- 
ary-March, 1956), 30-82, 46. 
Presents a program for correlating music with 
language arts, the library program, social studies, 
and science. Comments upon culminating 
activities that developed from such correlation, 


“A Research Experiment 
School Musician, XXVII 
14, 57-58; (January, 1956), 


present timely 
science-teaching 


641. Cook, OLIVER. 
in a Class-Piano,” 
(November, 1955), 
16, 53. 
Describes an experiment in which cardboard 
keyboards were employed as a visual tool for 
leaching musie fundamentals in Grades IV-VI. 


642. Larson, Ruru C. “Finding and Guiding 
Musical Talent,” Music Educators Journal, 
XLII (September-October, 1955), 22-25, 
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Discusses a twenty-five-year guidance program 
in musie in the Rochester (New York) public 
schools aimed at finding and encouraging pupils 
“to the degree their talents and interests war- 
rant.” 


643. May, EnmanETH. “Music for Handi- 

capped Children,” Music Educators Journal, 

XLII (September-October, 1955), 58-61. 
Describes musical activities in California schools 
for cerebral-palsied children, rheumatic-fever 
patients, and cases of visual and) auditory im- 
pairment. d 


644. Morcan, Hazen Nowavec (editor). 
Music in American Education: Music Educa- 
tion Source Book Number Two. Chicago: 
Music Educators National Conference, 1955. 
Pp. xii--366. 
A compilation of material from the reports of 
investigations, studies, and discussions con- 
ducted by Music in American Education Com- 
mittees of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 1951-54. Sectional headings include 
“Professional and Public Relations of thy Music 
Educator," “Preschool and Kinderg-rten,” 
“Junior and Senior High Schools," ‘( olleges 
and Universities,” “General and Special A rens in 
Music Education,” “Curricular Resources," and 
“Study Projects,” 


645. Music Buildings, Rooms, and Equipment. 
Chicago: Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 1955. Pp. 96. 
An extensive report on special construction, 
building techniques, rooms, and equipment 
necessary to meet the expanding needs of the 
school music program. 


646. "Music Comes Alive through Listening," 

California Journal of Elementary Education, 

XXIV (May, 1956), 917-93. 
Emphasizes the values of listening to good 
music and describes listening opportunities for 
children in the California public schools, such as 
the opera and symphony in Southern California 
and the Bay area, school broadcasts, and phono- 
graphs with headphones, " 


647. Myers, Loursw Kirkn. Teaching Chil- 
dren Music in the Elementary School. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956 (revised). Pp. 336. 
A textbook for the classroom teacher and the 
music specialist based on a plan for developing 
the child’s natural equipment for making music 
and his natural interest in music. 


648. Scuuman, Wittram. “The Responsibility 
of Music Education to Music,” Music Educa- 
tors Journal, XLII (June-July, 1956), 17-19. 


| 


| Stresses the relation between the musicianship 


of the teacher and the quality of pupil per- 
formance. 


649. Waron, Parr, “An Aid to Teaching 
Rhythm,” School Musician, XXVII (Novem- 
ber, 1955), 16. 
Recommends the use of “word pictures" for 
various rhythmic patterns in teaching rhythms 
to the beginner. 


650. Zimmerman, GEORGE H. “Art and Music 
Mix Well? Music Educators Journal, XLII 
(June-July, 1956), 20-22. 
Presents techniques and ideas which arose when 
the author directed children of the Art and Music 
Club of the Dayton Art Institute in combining 
art and music over a twelve-week period. 


ART 
VIRGINIA D. ANDERSON Public Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 
651. Berts, Vicrorta BEpromp. Exploring 
Papier-Máché. Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Davis Press, 1955. Pp. 182. 
Emphasizes the creative approach with the 
materials and techniques of papier mâché and 


explores possibilities from basic constructions to 
complicated displays. 


652. Conn, Martan. “Young Moderns Make 
Mosaics,” Arts and Activities, XX XIX (April, 
1956), 6-10. 
A well-illustrated account of “direct” and “in- 
direct" methods of making mosaics. Presents 
fascinating techniques for elementary-school 
classrooms, with materials which are simple and 
easily accessible. 


653. Dienes, Sarr, and Ricuarps, M. C. 
“Sari Dienes: Unconventional Use of Print 
Techniques,” Craft Horizons, XVI (March- 
April, 1956), 36-39. 
Describes a creative approach to various meth- 
ods of rubbings. Gives splendid techniques for 
awakening children to art possibilities in ma- 
terials all around them. 
654. Erickson, Roserr D. “The Monoprint 


Answers a "Teacher's Prayer," Arts and Activi- 

ties, XXXIX (May, 1956), 19-14. à 
A full account of monoprinting activities with 
many variations. Includes excellent points for 
classroom management, 


655. GarrskELL, C. D. Arts and Crafts in Our 
Schools. Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Bennett 
Co., 1956 (seventh edition). 
A readable, practical discussion of the character- 
istics of child art at various age levels. Puts 
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forth an up-to-date philosophy. Suggests methods 
for improvement of design quality. 


656. Hucnzs, Tont. How To Make Shapes in 
Space. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1955. Pp. 218, 
Suggests uses for paper and scrap materials in 
creative art activities, 
657. Jounson, Doris. “Weaving with Card- 
board Looms,” School Arts, LV (June, 1956), 
13. 
Describes a project in creative weaving in 
Grade IV. Should be helpful to teachers who 
have never done any weaving and need sugges- 
tions for getting started. 


658. Kxrrocc, Ruopa. What Children Seribble 
and Why. San Francisco: Golden Gate N ursery 
Schools, 1955. Pp. 188. 

Helps teachers to understand the drawings of 


small children and to see their art work in rela- 
tion to their development. 


659. LaskA, Jon. “Etching Gets an Early 
Start," Arts and Activities, XXXVIII (No- 
vember, 1955), 10-11. 
Offers a simplified version of an etching process 
for elementary-school classrooms. 


660. LocAN, FnEDERICK M. Growth of Art in 
American Schools. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1955, Pp. 310. 
An unusually fine presentation of the growth of 
art education in the United States. Furnishes a 
comprehensive picture of its history and con- 
temporary trends. 


661. LowENFELD, Viktor, “The Case of the 
Gifted Child," School Arts, LV (April, 1956), 
13-18. 
Discusses the qualities which distinguish the 
gifted child from the average child and con- 
siders teaching methods for gifted children. 


662. MxrzKE, FRED W., Jn. “Sculpture in the 

Sand," Aris and Activities, XXIX (June, 

1956), 98. 
An illustrated article on sand-casting at the 
seashore. Presents it as a stimulating art experi- 
ence for teachers and pupils who have access to 
a lake shore or seashore. However, this activity is 
completely adaptable to a regular classroom 
situation. 


663. Munrnv, Corinne. Exploring the Hand 
Arts. New York: Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 
1955. Pp. 118. 
A creative approach to many activities. An 
excellent bibliography is included. 
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664. VISUAL Instruction BUREAU, UNIVER- 
sity or Texas. Bulletin Boards. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1955. 
Gives sources for materials and ideas in design- 
ing bulletin boards. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
A. CAROLYN NEWSOM Indiana University 


665. AMERICAN | VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Homs Economics COMMITTEE on RESEARCH, 
Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching. 
Washington: American Vocational Associa- 
tion, [1956]. Pp. 36. 
Proposes to help teachers develop home-eco- 
nomics programs that are more realistic than are 
most present-day programs in terms of the con- 
ditions and: needs of families. Sets forth three 
basic concepts of teaching which focus attention 
on family living. Provides illustrations of activi- 
ties which involye various subject-matter areas 
and which might be included in a large project 
or unit of work. 


666. Bann, Lrra. “Trained Mind and Skilled 

Hand," What's New in Home Economics, XX 

(January, 1955), 22-28, 99. 
States that a well-balanced and fruitful teaching 
Program in homemaking education must give 
emphasis to both a “trained mind” and “skilled 
hands.” Suggests guides to the selection of skills 
to be included in the teaching program. Since the 
convictions and beliefs held by the teacher de- 
termine the part that skills play, it would be 
profitable for each teacher of home economics 
to examine his present beliefs and convictions 
in light of the position expressed in this article. 


667. Beano, Rura M. “Using Work Simplifi- 
cation in Modern Home Care,” Practical 
Home Economics, XXXIV (March, 1955), 
24-25, 44—45. 
A discussion of the concept of work simplifica- 
tion and its basic principles. Of great value to 
the teacher in planning units of work in such 
areas as management, foods, clothing, and 
family relationships, 


668. DILLINGHAM, JOSEPHINE C., and Hir, 
M. EsrHER. “Our Big-Sister Program in 
Homemaking,” Practical Home Economics, 
XXIV (October, 1955), 28-29, 54-55, 


Describes the development of a co-operative pro- 
gram of education in home and family living in 
the elementary schools of a large city, 


669. HEUER, LEONE Ann, and SHAEFER, 
Rosemary, "Money Management," Practica] 


Home Economics, XXXIV (March, 1955), 
12-18. 


Emphasizes the value of money-management 
education and its role in daily living. Discusses 
the need for integrating money-management ex- 
periences into regular units in various areas of 
the homemaking program and gives examples 
to illustrate how such integration can be 
achieved. 

670. "Housekeeping for Family Living," 

What's New in Home Economics, XX. (March, 

1955), 57-68. 
Emphasizes a new concept of housekeeping and 
its contribution to family living. Includes a 
chart which lists housekeeping tasks “and sug- 
gested techniques and tools for each task. 


671. Hoover, Heren. “Sociodrama as a 
Teaching Method in Child Development and 
Family Relationships,” Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, XLVII (April, 1955), 947-51. 
A discussion of sociodrama as a method of teach- 
ing and of dealing with problems in the area of 
human relations. Presents examples of its use 
in teaching child development. 


672. Hurp, Hexen G. “Implications of 

Changing Social and Economic Conditions for 

Our Educational Programs,” Journal of Home 

Economics, XLVIII (February, 1956), 83-87. 
Despite the fact that the implications discussed 
in this article are oriented to higher education, 
teachers of home economics can gain new insights 
into, and understandings of, our chan ging society 
and of the impact of change upon the program for 
general and special education, 


073. KeNNEDY, Marcarer, and Govcnzn, 
Cram. “World Understanding through 
Foods," Practical Home Economics, XXXIV 
(September, 1956), 62-63, 88-89. 
A unit entitled **A Study of the Foods and Cus- 
toms of People of Other Countries” is presented 
to show how a group of home-economics stu- 
dents was helped to acquire a ready acceptance 
of the foods of many lands, Indicates one way 
by which home-economics education can make a 
contribution to the achievement of world peace. 


674. Kirk, Arıca J. "You're Using T.V.?” 
Journal of Home Economics, XLVII (Decem- 
ber, 1955), 727-29, 
Points out ways in which home economics can 
help children, youth, and adults make use of 
television as an instrument of greater service. 


675. LeBaron, HeLen R. “Home Economics 
—Its Potential for Greater Service,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XLVII (September, 1955), 
468-71. 
Home-economics teachers and other interested 
educators are challenged to examine the role of 
home economics in the school program in view of 


its potential for greater service to the education 
of girls and boys for mature, intelligent family 
living. 


676. Lenman, Ruru. “The Education of a 

Home Economics Teacher,” Journal of Home 

Economics, XLVIII (February, 1956), 88-90. 
Makes a plea for a program of preparation of 
home-economics teachers that places greater 
emphasis on an understanding of homes and 
families, an understanding of human develop- 
ment, and a program of varied experiences. 
Challenges teachers, curriculum workers, super- 
visors,'and educators of teachers to look at 
teacher-education programs (pre-service and in- 
service) in light of our present concept of home 
economics for the public school program. 


677. MICHIGAN INTER-DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 
on CHILDREN AND Youtu. Baby Sitting. Lan- 
sing, Michigan: Inter-departmental Staff on 
Children and Youth, State Department of 
Public Instruction, 1955. 
A training guide prepared to help meet the needs 
of baby-sitters. Emphasis is placed on “safety 
precautions, helping children to play happily, 
and understanding the behavior and physical 
needs of children at different age levels.” Selected 
references are listed at the end of each chapter. 


678. Murrny, GARDNER. “What Constitutes 
a Well-integrated Individual?” Journal of 
Home Economics, XLVII (October, 1955), 
581-88. 
The question of “the best way to nurse along, 
to give strength and direction to, the potential 
within us" is defined and dealt with in terms of 
an accepted concept of “an integrated person- 
ality” and “human nature.” The role of the 
home and the family in the achievement of 
personality integration is implied in a series of 
challenging questions. 


679. Poutsen, HELEN STAGER. “The All-Pur- 

pose Room,” Journal of Home Economics, 

XLVIII (January, 1956), 10-14. 
Discusses characteristics and uses of the all- 
purpose homemaking room in terms of the 
family-centered homemaking program. Presents 
generalizations based on the author's observa- 
tions and on home-economiecs teachers’ responses 
to an informal check list. 


680. Purcraski, Carouyn. “Children’s Par- 
ty,” Forecast for Home Economists, LX XII 
(May, 1956), 20-21, 38, 42. 
Reports how a special project was used asa 
basis for planning, developing, and evaluating a 
unit on child development. The value of first- 
hand learning experiences is revealed throughout 
the discussion ‘of the class project. 
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681. Rosz, Erta. “Personal and Family Liv- 

ing," The High School Curriculum, pp. 447-98. 

Edited by Hart R. Dovarass, New York: 

Ronald Press Co., 1956 (second edition). 
Surveys the evolving curriculum for education 
in personal and family living. Emphasis is placed 
on the role of home-economics materials in cur- 
riculum development for Grades VII-XII. 
However, this excellent discussion will be of 
great value to all teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators in clarifying issues and problems 
involved in developing a program of personal 
and family-life education which is based on the 
needs and interests of individuals and families 
while giving consideration to important values 
in a democratic society. 


682. Stepman, Louise A. “Homemaking,” 
The Three R's Plus, pp. 226-86. Edited by 
Rosznr H. Beck. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1956. 
Considers the major purpose of homemaking 
education and its role in the education of every 
boy and girl and presents an overview of the 
scope of the homemaking program in the total 
educational program of the school and com- 
munity. 


683. Time Management and the Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher. Washington: Department of 
Home Economics, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1955. 
Suggestions and guides to the clarification and 
solution of the problem of time management, 
The self-evaluation instrument entitled “Can 
We ‘Check-in’ on Time?” is especially useful. 


684. WapnLEY, ANGELYN W. “Real Values in 

Homemaking," Practical Home Economics, 

XXXV (March, 1956), 18-19, 36-37. 
A mother of three daughters and a teacher for 
twenty years, the author discusses what she 
wants her daughters to gain from the home- 
making program. The presence of good human 
relations among teachers, girls, and mothers is 
the fundamental value underlying her desires. 


THE LIBRARY PROGRAM 


SARA INNIS FENWICK 

University of Chicago 
685. Basic Book Collections for Elementary 
Grades. Prepared by a SUB-COMMITTEE or THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY Association EDITORIAL 
CowwrrrEE, Miriam Snow Maruzs, chair- 
man. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1956 (sixth edition). Pp. 144. 

The most recent edition of one of the important 

tools for book selection for elementary-school 


libraries. 
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686. Every Elementary School Can Have a Li- 
brary. Report of the Elementary School Li- 
brary Work Conference, Emory University, 
August 4-7, 1954. Atlanta, Georgia: Division 
of Instructional Materials and Library Serv- 
ices, State Department of Education, [n.d.]. 
Pp. 102. 
A manual designed to provide planning groups 
with solutions to problems concerned with 
what the centralized school library is, what re- 
sources are available, and how these resources 
can be organized for effective use. 


687. Hanke, Kare G, “Public Library— 

School Cooperation,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 

XXX (April, 1956), 626-27. 
An account of an experiment carried on by the 
public library and the schools in Austin, Texas, 
in which the public library provided summer 
service to an outlying area of a rapidly develop- 
ing community by establishing a. temporary sub- 
branch in one of the public schools. 


688. Hanrz, FREDERIC. “Establishing the Ele- 
mentary School Library,” Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, XXX (April, 1956), 628-29. 
Reviews the steps to be taken in planning a new 
elementary-school library and discusses the role 
of the central library in the educational program 
today. 


689. Henne, Frances, and Spar, FRANCES 
Lanper. “The School and the Publie Li- 
brary,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CCCII (Novem- 
ber, 1955), 52-59. 
Presents a valuable survey of existing patterns 
of organization of library service to youth, the 
history of their development, and the standards 
for effective school and public library relations, 


690. Hunrzv, Ricuanp J. Your Library: How 
To Organize an Ei School Library. 
Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1956. Pp. 58. 
A pamphlet “designed to help Catholic teacher- 
librarians organize and operate an adequate 
school library,” 


691. McCoxxELL, Marton L., and Wzsr, 
Donoruy HERBERT (editors). Children’s Cata- 
log. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1956 (ninth 
edition). Pp. 852. 
The most recent edition of a basic list for the 
selection of books for elementary-school libraries. 


692. Moon, Arre W. “We Made a Li- 


brary,” School and Community, XLII " 
ber, 1955), 19-20. w "e 


A school librarian in Caruthersville, Missouri, 
describes how ingenuity and co-operation made 
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possible a library in what had been the store- 
room of an overcrowded elementary school. 


693. “The School Library: A Materials Cen- 
ter," American Library Association Bulletin, L 
(February, 1956), 81-90. 
The American Association of School Librarians 
makes a tentative statement on the role of the 
school library as a materials center, In addition, 
a teacher, a principal, a library supervisor, and a 
school librarian comment on the functioning of 
libraries in this area of service. 
694. SHUBERT, JOSEPH. “Developing Interest 
in the School Library,” Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, XXX (October, 1955), 172-73. 
A school librarian gives several practical sug- 
gestions for developing interest in the library 
on the part of teachers, administrators, and 
parents, 
695. Waters, MozeLLe. “Today’s Librarian 
Works with All the Teachers,” Library Jour- 
nal, LXXX (October 15, 1955), 2352-53. 
The author, from her own experience, gives a 
few concrete examples of active teacher-librarian 
co-operation and indicates that such mutual 
planning is the most stimulating and important 
facet of school librarianship. 


696. Witson, ApgLAIDE Van Ornum. “The 
Library Helps the Rapid Learner,” Library 
Journal, LXXX (November 15, 1955), 2626- 
28. 


Reports on the ways in which a special library 
class for rapid learners, set up by the Los Angeles 
Public Library and the Board of Education, 
helped to develop new reading interests and to 
open up the potentialities of library facilities for 
satisfying individual needs, 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


D. K. BRACE University of Texas 


697. AnpERson, C. L. School Health Practice. 

St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1956. Pp. 560. 
Contains practical suggestions pertaining spe- 
cifically to school health services and usable as 
a textbook for elementary-school classroom 


698. Bresser, BErTYE. “Adventures in Na- 
ture Study,” Journal of Health-Physical Edu- 
cation-Recreation, XXVII (April, 1956), 92-93. 

Describes some novel and creative nature-study 
activities with children. 
699. CHAPMAN, Gartann R. “After School 
Recreation for Elementary Children," Jour- 
nal of Health-Physical Education--Recrcation, 
XXVI (November, 1955), 214-15. 


n —— .—MÀÀ 


Suggests that after-school recreation can be chal- 
lenging to elementary-school pupils. 


* 
700. Cuarx, Lesum S. “A Winter Vacation 
Camp," Journal of Health-Physical Educa- 
tion- Recreation, X XVII (March, 1956), 10-11. 
Describes a one-week winter vacation camp 
conducted by Boston University, giving oppor- 
tunity, also, for student teaching in camping 
education. 


701. Drury, BLANCHE JESSEN, and ZEITLEN, 
Syxvza. “Adapted Games in the Body Me- 
chanics Program,” Journal of Health-Physical 
Education-Recreation, XXVII (December, 
1955), 10-11, 18. 
A nice collection of remedial exercises arranged 
in game form for adolescent girls. 


702. “Evaluation Instruments in School 
Health Education,” Journal of Health-Physi- 
cal Education-Recreation, XXVI (November, 
1955), 18. 
A concise listing of published check lists and 
appraisal forms for evaluating school health 
education. 


703. Fraser, Erren D., and Orners. The 
Child and Physical Education. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. 304. 
A teacher's guide in physical education for the 
elementary school with emphasis on understand- 
ing the child. 


704. GEORGE, Jack F. “Pioneer School Fire- 
Arms Safety Education,” Journal of Health- 
Physical Education-Recreation, XXVI (No- 
vember, 1955), 10-12. 
Describes the New Hampshire plan for teaching 
firearm safety. 


705. Smrru, Jean A. “Relation of Certain 
Physical Traits and Abilities to Motor Learn- 
ing in Elementary School Children,” Research 
Quarterly of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
XXVII (May, 1956), 220-28. 

Using two ball-handling tests, it was found that 

accepted motor-ability tests distinguished fast 

learners from slow learners, both boys and girls. 


706. Srranc, Rura. “The Six Steps in Learn- 
ing Healthful Living,” Journal of Health- 
Physical Education-Recreation, XXVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1956), 7-8. 
Applies the “natural” steps in the psychology of 
learning to the objective teaching of health. 


707. “They Grow Up So Fast,” Journal of 
Health-Physical Education-Recreation, XXVII 
(February, 1956), 16. 
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Presents a description, discussion questions, and 
purchasing instructions relating to the fine new 
color film on physical education produced 
through grants from the Athletic Tnstitute, 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, and other organiza- 
tions. Excellent for parent-teacher showings. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL 
ARTS 


WILLIAM J. MICHEELS 
University of Minnesota 
708. ALBERS, WiLLIAM RussELL. "Parents 
Need To Be Sold, Too!" School Shop, XV (Sep- 
tember, 1955), 14, 40. 
Describes a promotional project for acquainting 
parents with the work being done in the indus- 
trialarts shop. Includes a sample check sheet 
which describes the work done on a given project. 
and calls for parent reaction to the work of the 
pupil, 


709. ANDERSON, GEORGE D. “Transportation 
and Power," Ameriean Vocational Journal, 
XXX (December, 1955), 16-17. 
Describes a three-way unit that provides manipu- 
lative experiences as an introduction to a study 
of transportation and power. Includes a specific 
outline for work with small engines, in this in- 
stance a power mower. 


710. GERBRACHT, C. J. "Industrial Arts in 
Elementary Education," Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XLV (January, 1956), 
1-8. 
Develops the thesis that our social heritage de- 
mands industrial arts in the elementary school, 
A brief historical overview is presented. 


711. HoRNBAKE, R. Len, “Time for Progress,” 

School Shop, XV (June, 1956), 7-8, 16. 
A discussion of basic assumptions and practices 
in industrial arts with a plea for new creative 
minorities—persons with ideas. Calls for a re- 
examination of content, a redefinition of in- 
structional procedures, and the preparation of 
more appropriate instruction materials. 


712. “Industry Looks at Industrial Educa- 
tion," School Shop, XV (April, 1956), 3-56. 
A portfolio of articles by men from industry, de- 
scribing their impressions of industrial educa- 
tion, industry's reactions to it, and suggestions 
for improvements. Much of the information will 
be useful for guidance purposes. 


713. Leavitt, JEROME. “Interviews on Indus- 
trial Arts in the Elementary School," Industri- 
al Arts and Vocational Education, XLV (Feb- 
ruary, 1956), 38-40. 
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Presents the opinions of twelve persons in differ- 
ent occupations who were interviewed on the 
advisability of giving training in industrial arts 
in the elementary school. The consensus was 
that a variety of practical industrial-arts work 
was valuable for both boys and girls although 
there was some difference of opinion as to the 
best age for introducing such experiences. 


714. Micuerrs, Wittram J. “Industrial 
Arts,” The Three R’s Plus, pp. 245-58. Edited 
by Roserr H. Brcx, Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1956. 
A descriptive statement of the place of industrial 
arts in our public schools. Contains numerous 
examples of the kinds of programs that have 
been emerging during the past several decades. 


715. RocnELLE, WrruiAM C., Jr. “Industrial 

Arts and TV,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 

Education, XLV (June, 1956), 181-83. 
Presents the experiences of the Schenectady (New 
York) Fixit Club—a television program to 
“help you solve perplexing household problems 
ranging from dripping faucets, cleaning a trap, 
to repairing and purchasing furniture,” An out- 
line of the telecasts is included. 


716. Scopny, Mary-Marcarer. “Helping 
Children Work with Clay,” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XLIV (November, 
1955), 298-95. 
Presents many useful hints for helping elemen- 
tary-school children learn to work with clay. 
Included are typical project illustrations and a 
Picture story of a field trip to gather clay for 
classroom use. 


TIT. Scorr, WrizLrAM. “Graphic Arts Tq. 
American Vocational Journal, XXX (October, 
1955), 16-17. 
Describes the use of a rotation system for pupils 
receiving initial experiences in the graphic arts. 
Discusses typesetting, operation of hand presses, 
linoleum-block printing, bookbinding, and silk- 
Screen printing. 


718. SeELEY, VERNON D. “Ceramics,” Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal, XXXI (April, 1956), 
14-15. 
An interesting presentation of one teacher's 
method of teaching a ceramics unit in the in- 
dustrial-arts shop. Included are several specific 
hints on the care of material and equipment, 


719. "Shop Projects Number," Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XLIV (Octo- 
ber, 1955), 953-84. 
Includes a wide variety of problems and projects 
utilizing different media. Teachers will find 
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- numerous ideas for use in industrial-arts activi- 
ties. 


720. Sorzin, HEBER A. “Automation—A 

Blessing or a Menace,” Industrial Arts and Vo- 

cational Education, XLV (May, 1956), 149-51, 
Discusses technological trends which induce fear 
on the part of many people. Presents the view- 
points of management, new terms and concepts 
that require explanation, and employment 
trends that are an outgrowth of automation, 


721. Vasrs, A. C., Jr. “Teaching Safer Driv- 

ing,” School Shop, XV (October, 1955), 52. 
An interesting description of the manner in which 
the automobile-shop students in Nicholas Senn 
High School in Chicago lead the way in promot- 
ing a drivers’ safety club. Includes some function- 
al ideas that could be adopted in other schools, 


722. WirsER, Gorpon O, “Docs Industrial 

Arts Have a Mission?” School Shop, XV (Feb- 

ruary, 1956), 11, 22-98, 
Endeavors to answer the question, "What is 
industrial arts trying to do?” Describes three 
missions: a recreational mission with emphasis 
on enjoyment, a psychological mission to aid 
every boy and girl to achieve success, and an 
intellectual mission centered in thinking and 
planning. 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


KENNETH D. NORBERG Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, California 


The following list of instructional mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips is limited to 
recent releases not previously listed in this 
journal. All listed motion pictures are 
16mm sound films unless otherwise in- 


dicated. 


Arithmetic 


728. Adding and Subtracting. 10 minutes, 
black and white or color. Hollywood, Califor- 
nia: Johnson Hunt Productions, 1955. 
Simple number stories are used to explain the 
meaning of adding and subtracting. The film is 
designed for children at the primary-grade level. 


724. Using and Understanding Numbers—Dec- 
imals and Measurements, A series of seven film- 
strips in color. Chicago: Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1956. 
This series of filmstrips explains the meaning 
of decimals; the basic arithmetical operations 
involving decimals; and the common forms of 
linear, volume, and weight measurements. A 


1 


correlation chart relates the individual filmstrips 
to specific parts of the basic arithmetic textbooks 
of twelve publishers. The individual titles of 
the filmstrips are (1) Meaning and Reading of 
Decimals, (2) Addition and Subtraction of Deci- 
mals, (8) Multiplication of Decimals, (4) Division 
of Decimals, (5) Changing Fractions to Decimals— 
Decimals to Fractions, (6) Advancing in Linear 
Measurements, and (7) Advancing in Quantity 
Measurements. 


Science 


725. Autumn Pastorale. 10 minutes, color. 

Orchard Lake, Michigan: Portafilms, 1955. 
On a beautiful autumn day, a boy and a girl and. 
their dog explore a rural countryside. The mood 
of the film is supported by orchestral music, 


CORONET FILMS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


726. Animals and Their Foods. 10 minutes, 
black and white or color. 1955. 
Shows how all animals depend on food and how 
they differ in their food habits. 


727. Animals and Their Homes. 10 minutes, 
black and white or color. 1955. 
The homes of various animals are shown and 
discussed with regard to such questions as pro- 
tection, location, and materials. 


728. Making a Balanced Aquarium. 8 minutes, 
black and white. 1955. 
Provides a step-by-step demonstration of the 
making of an aquarium. : 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., WILMETTE, 
ILLINOIS 


729. Learning about Light. 8 minutes, black 

and white. 1955. 

Offers an elementary explanation of such concepts 
as transparency, translucency, opacity, reflec- 
tion, and refraction. Also illustrates practical 
applications of these principles. 


730. Our Weather. 11 minutes, black and 
white. 1955. 
Provides a simple explanation of methods of 
weather observation and prediction. The prac- 
tical importance of weather knowledge is empha- 
sized. 


Music 
731. Programme Musicale. 9 minutes, black 
and white. Washington: Alsher Films, 1955. 
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This program includes a performance of When 
Day Is Done” by a Minipiano group consisting 
of young pianists under fifteen years of age. Also 
included among the performers are violinist 
Albert Sandler and the London Symphonette 
String Orchestra. 


Art 


782. Art from Scrap. 5 minutes, color. Chica- 

go: International Film Bureau, Inc., 1955. 
Using such readily available materials as pipe- 
cleaners, candles, and scraps of felt, a group of 
sixth- and seventh-grade pupils are shown 
creating masks, wire animals, stage sets, and 
various other art works. 


733. Holiday Art. 5 minutes, color. Hollywood, 
California: Bailey Films, 1955. 
Shows how Christmas-tree ornaments, valen- 
tines, and other holiday tokens can be created 
using ordinary scrap materials, 


Home Economics 


734. Clothing. 11 minutes, black and white. 
Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1955. 
Explains why different clothing is required in 
different climates, Also compares clothing needs 
in American pioneer times with those of the 
present. 


Health and Physical Education 


785. Good Posture. 15 minutes, black and 
white or color, Los Angeles: Tompkins Films, 
1955. 
A posture specialist shows elementary-school 
children how posture is affected by the size of 
chairs and by proper alignment of the body in 
standing and walking. 


CORONET FILMS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


786. Alexander Learns Good Health. 11 min- 
utes, black and white or color. 1955. 
After an unfortunate experience with overeating, 
Alexander learns how proper diet, rest, and other 
good health habits help him to play a good game 
of baseball. 


737. Primary Safety: On the School Playground, 
11 minutes, color. 1955. 
Good safety practices are demonstrated by chil- 
dren using equipment and playing games on the 
playground. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 
Reviews and Book Notes 


Henry B. McDawrEL with G. A. SHAFTEL, 
Guidance in the Modern School. New York 
19: Dryden Press, 1956. Pp. xvi+-526. 
$5.75. 

An examination of the extensive literature 
available in the field of guidance and pupil- 
personnel services may prompt one to disagree 
with the authors’ position that there is need 
for yet another treatise in the field of guidance. 
As a general basic textbook for those who con- 
template entering the guidance field or as a 
reference for the student, teacher, or school 
administrator who desires a quick overview of 
guidance services and their development, 
Guidance in the Modern School is a useful 
volume. 

Tn the opinion of this reviewer, the authors 
present a practical, common-sense approach to 
the development of effective guidance pro- 
grams in today’s schools, A successful attempt 
is made to bring together the various contribu- 
tions and developments made in the field and 
to outline a comprehensive, experience-based 
program of guidance services. No effort is 
made to discuss the various aspects of the 
guidance program in an exhaustive manner. 
However, sufficient attention is given to such 
aspects as organization, testing, and counseling 
to develop effectively a basic understanding of 
a comprehensive guidance program. 

The authors identify four critical areas in 
the field of guidance: organization of the school 
for identifying and serving the needs of young 
people, the systematic study of the individual, 
the informational program, and the principles 
and practices of counseling. Part I is concerned 
with the development, philosophy, and func- 
tion of guidance, with considerable attention 
being given to the role of guidance in the total 
educational program of the school, Subsequent 
sections of the book deal with the process of 
counseling, individual and group guidance, and 
172 


evaluation. Emphasis is given to the facilita- 
tive function of the guidance program and the 
involvement of the entire school staff as wel 

as the full utilization of community resources, 

The authors admittedly take a middle-of- 
the-road approach to many of the issues in the 
organization and administration of guidance 
services. For example, in a discussion of coun- 
seling the following statement is made: 

The view toward counseling expressed is eclectic 
in the sense that it accepts neither a completely non- 
directive position nor so extremely directive a posi- 
tion as that of clinical counseling. 

In discussing the training of counselors, ref- 
erence is made to the importance of dev. ` ping 
skill in the analysis and use of facts abo. i hu- 
man behavior, but recognition is also given to 
the significance of the personal relationship 
and the ability of the counselor in the area of 
human relations. 

The counselor deals with both objective and sub- 
jective data and relationships. The activities de- 
scribed as the work of school counselors suggest a 
middle ground; the school counselor who deals 
largely with normal persons works with both data 
and people. 

Consideration is given to guidance as a 
sharply focused pattern of specialized services 
and to guidance as a total over-all educational 
experience in which the entire school is en- 
gaged, with every learning experience consid- 
ered to be a guidance experience. It is the posi- 
tion of the authors that neither of these two 
points of view is correct but that they are not 
necessarily contradictory if the first is inter- 
preted as method and the second as purpose. 

To this reviewer, the most important con- 
tribution made by the authors to guidance lit- 
erature is in Part IV, where attention is given 
to the adaptive function of the guidance pro- 
gram. While the adjustive and the distributive 
functions of guidance are not neglected, the 


importance attached to the guidance program 
as a means to “assist the school staff in secur- 
ing, interpreting, and using information con- 
cerning the characteristics, needs, and oppor- 
tunities of students” is to be highly commend- 
ed. It is suggested that the guidance staff not 
only collects materials and information useful 
in developing a curriculum that meets the 
needs of the children being served but also col- 
lects information which can assist the teacher 
in adapting classroom procedures to the indi- 
vidual characteristics of their students. In this 
connection it is póinted out that guidance per- 
sonnel can serve student needs by (1) making 
available to the staff useful information that 
may be obtained through contacts with par- 
ents, employers, and other members of the 
community; (2) assuming leadership in helping 
parents and community leaders to a better 
understanding of adolescents and their prob- 
lems and of the school program for meeting 
these problems; and (3) providing leadership 
in making periodic studies of various aspects 
of community life. 

The readability of the book is enhanced by 
rather frequent use of case studies to illustrate 
the types of problems with which the guidance 
program is concerned. For example, illustra- 
tions are given of the three types of problems 
that confront the counselor: the home-centered 
problem, the school-centered problem, and the 
community-centered problem. As basic text 
material, the section on “Problems and Proj- 
ects" at the end of each chapter seems to stim- 
ulate the practical application of concepts 
discussed. 

After examining this book, one concludes 
that, even in the crowded field of guidance, 
there is a place for a helpful treatise like Guid- 
ance in the Modern School. 


H. W. Scuootine 
University of Chicago 


WiLuaM S. Gray and BrRNicE ROGERS, 
Maturity in Reading: Its Nature and Ap- 
praisal. Chicago 37: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956. Pp. xii4-274. $5.00. 

The book under review is an exploratory 
study of the reading behaviors which might be 
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considered indicative of reading maturity. 
“Reading maturity” as defined by the 
authors is: 

The attainment of those interests, attitudes, and 
skills which enable young people and adults to par- 
ticipate eagerly, independently, and effectively in 
all the reading activities essential to a full, rich, and 
productive life [p. 56]. 

Characteristics which are assumed to dis- 
tinguish the mature reader include (1) genuine 
enthusiasm; (2) tendency to read widely and 
intensively; (3) ability to comprehend words, 
ideas, mood, and feelings; (4) capacity for 
making use of ideas gained in reading; 
(5) ability to read critically in both the emo- 
tional and the intellectual senses; (6) tendency 
to fuse ideas gained through reading with pre- 
vious experience; and (7) capacity to adjust 
pace to the occasion and demands of adequate 
interpretation. 

The study attempts to define reading ma- 
turity both subjectively, as above, and in 
terms of observable behavior; to discover 
whether this continuum can be measured and 
how it might be measured. Thus the purpose 
of the study is unique in exploring high-level 
reading attitudes and behaviors hitherto un- 
defined and unmeasured. While the study may 
not have succeeded in devising a way of meas- 
uring reading maturity that is universally ac- 
ceptable, it has opened the way to subsequent 
explorations of adult reading performances and 
patterns. By integrating pertinent research on 
adult reading interests and habits into a series 
of criteria for evaluation, the book will stimu- 
late other attempts to define and measure the 
highest reading behaviors of which adults are 
capable. By attempting to define, describe, and 
rank mature reading behaviors, the study will 
have an impact upon the objectives and 
methodology of those engaged in improving the 
reading abilities of high-school and college stu- 
dents and of adults. 

The book contains nine chapters and three 
appendixes. It opens with a short historical re- 
view of the expanding role of reading in our 
culture. The increasing and varying needs of 
efficient readers in our present civilization are 
amply documented. A second chapter reviews 
the current status of adult reading in terms of 
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who reads what, why people read, how well 
adults read, and the relations among reading 
behaviors, personality, and class structure. 
The next chapter is devoted to the definition of 
reading maturity and its characteristics. 

Chapter iv contains a description of the 
three preliminary field studies conducted by 
the authors. The first of these, a study of twen- 
ty-one persons by the interview-case-study 
method, was intended to facilitate the work- 
ing-out of procedures for the selection of sub- 
sequent cases, for testing, and for interviewing. 
A second study of thirty-eight employees of a 
large department store was then undertaken, 
This was an educationally stratified sample in 
a city considered fairly typical of middle-sized 
urban areas of the Middle West. The inter- 
views covered such facts as childhood experi- 
ences with reading, the kinds and quantity of 
present reading, and attitudes and uses of 
reading in daily life. Reading competence was 
also evaluated by the use of three selections: 
an editorial, a feature article, and a digested 
article. Because of the weighting of the depart- 
ment-store sample toward lesser reading 
maturity, a third sample, called ‘‘selected 
cases,” of twenty-one well-read, successful 
citizens was interviewed. 

"The fifth and sixth chapters are devoted to 
the description of the development of an in- 
strument of appraisal. Strangely enough, this 
scale of reading maturity was constructed after 
the three samples had been completed and was 
applied retroactively to the interview and 
case-study data. The scale was formed with the 
aid of informed judges to permit the evaluation 
of eighteen criteria of reading maturity. To 
appraise reading maturity, five elements of 
reading were identified: interest; purposes for 
reading; nature of material read; comprehen- 
sion; and reaction to, and uses of, ideas appre- 
hended in reading. The strength of each of 
these elements was estimated in terms of three 
or four reading behaviors. For example, inter- 
est was evaluated in terms of enthusiasm, time 
spent, breadth and depth of interest. Five 
levels of each of these reading behaviors were 
distinguished and described. 

This formulation of an appraisal scale from 
information previously obtained without ref- 
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erence to the criteria of the scale resulted in 
some rather unusual findings. Data for de- 
scribing the various levels of some of the cri- 
teria were not present in the interview data. In 
these cases, the criteria were defined by em- 
pirical decisions of the authors. Because of the 
relatively small population involved (fifty- 
nine persons), quantitative data seldom as- 
sumed a normal distribution, and reference 
points had to be established by a priori reason- 
ing. As a result some levels of performance 
which in terms of rank might be expected to 
represent modal behavior differ considerably 
from that actually found for the *'average" in- 
dividual in the studies. Some levels of per- 
formance are defined in terms which might be 
universally considered indicative of high-level 
reading skills. Others, such as the highest level 
of enthusiasm for reading, may represent un- 
desirable social adjustment or weak general 
maturity. This particular evidence of reading 
maturity is defined as “superlative expression 
or expression of extreme need for reading with- 
out limitation as to reading areas" (p. 81). To 
this reviewer, this definition might also be used 
to describe a maladjusted individual who seeks 
escape from the active aspects of life through 
flight into reading. The definitions of some 
other levels of reading behavior seem quite ar- 
bitrary, as in the case of breadth of interest in 
which the highest level was fixed as reading in 
thirteen or more interest areas because this was 
the highest found in any of the cases. 

Chapters vii and viii present examples of 
the analysis of reading maturity of a number of 
individual cases. These include samples from 
those with elementary-school, high-school, and 
college education as well as a group of eight 
"mature" readers drawn from the selected 
cases. The interview data of these cases are 
presented, and the application of the reading 
maturity scale is illustrated. 

The final chapter presents a summary and 
the conclusions of the authors’ research. They 
recognize that the limitations of the measuring 
scale are the inconsistencies in the definition of 
levels of reading behavior and the possible lack 
of comparability of the levels for the several 
reading areas. They mention also the lack of 
evidence of validity and reliability, the sub- 


jective nature of the scales, and the need for 
other criteria of reading maturity. As we have 
suggested earlier, despite these limitations, the 
study makes a distinct contribution to our 
knowledge and understanding of higher-level 
reading behaviors and skills. Expenditure of 
the time and energy necessary for the ap- 
proach to the problem by the interview and 
case-study method has certainly laid the 
groundwork for future investigations of maxi- 
mal achievement in reading. 


Grorce D. SPACHE 
University of Florida 


Ernen L. Harcuert and Donatp H. Hucnzs, 
Teaching Language Arts in Elementary 
Schools: A Functional Creative Approach. 
New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. 
xii +426, $4.75. 

The authors of Teaching Language Arts in 
Elementary Schools, aware that the language 
arts are not an end in themselves but are 
rather a means of helping individuals commu- 
nicate with one another, have designed a text- 
book with a ‘‘functional-creative approach.” 
They believe: 

The child’s power of communication can best be 
improved by stimulating his ability to create with 
language in the context of the persistent problems 
encountered in everyday experiences in the class- 
room and outside of it [p. v]. 


In a sense, this is a definition of their func- 
tional-creative approach, 

The first three chapters discuss the theo- 
retical bases of language-learning, analyze the 
curriculum problems in this area, and show 
how language-learning is related to child de- 
velopment. The authors agree with current 
thinking, as expressed in recent publications of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 
that maturation is a factor in language-learn- 
ing, that language development is sequential, 
that children differ in rates and patterns of 
growth, and that the language arts and other 
experiences are interrelated. 

A considerable portion of the book is de- 
voted to the presentation of practical teaching 
methods. Chapter v discusses speaking experi- 
ences; chapter vi relates listening experiences 
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and vocabulary growth. Choral reading is also 
discussed in the latter chapter. Literature and 
reading experiences are considered together, 
with the emphasis on literature rather than on 
learning to read. This is the usual procedure in 
books dealing with the whole area of language 
arts. 

Teachers may find helpful the four chapters 
concerned with the development of writing 
skills. The chapter on creative prose deals 
chiefly with story-writing and publication of a 
class or school newspaper. Procedures are sug- 
gested, and samples of children’s efforts are 
included. The discussion of creative verse- 
writing makes specific suggestions for helping 
children enjoy creative verse and improve the 
quality of their expression. Emphasis is placed 
on the idea that the teacher’s chief concern is 
with the process of growth taking place rather 
than with the finished product. 

The authors, in discussing the interrelations 
of the language arts and other experiences, 
give examples of the unit approach, the field 
trip or excursion, and the planning and giving 
of parties and programs. Evaluation of growth 
is considered in chapter xv. The last chapter, 
“School and Community Activities in the 
Language Arts,” emphasizes the activities of 
adults somewhat more than the child’s rela- 
tion to the adult activities. Accounts of actual 
programs in use would have added weight to 
the authors’ suggestions here. 

At the end of each chapter is a section titled 
“Suggested Activities for the Teacher.” These 
are not the usual kinds of suggestions found in 
textbooks in that they tend to be directed to 
a teacher at work in his own classroom, rather 
than to the college student. The difficulty with 
a number of these suggestions is that they re- 
quire more time to carry out than many full- 
time teachers have available. Considerable 
emphasis seems to be given to the use of panel 
discussions. Of the fifteen chapters having a 
section on selected activities, ten suggest the 
use of panel discussions. In two chapters there 
are two sets of suggestions for such discussions. 
However, some of these would be particularly 
useful as program material for parent-teachers’ 
association meetings. Many of the end-of- 
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chapter ideas also could be pursued profitably 
by prospective teachers. 

The “Selected Supplementary Reading” 
section at the end of each chapter is annotated 
and seems to have been chosen with attention 
to recent developments in the field. The suc- 
cinct annotations give accurate guidance to the 
reader whose interest extends beyond the text. 

Classroom teachers will also be interested in 
the appendixes, Appendix A presents recom- 
mended spelling lists. The first is the Los An- 
geles County list of 158 words for initial spell- 
ing instruction. These are the words most fre- 
quently used by young children in speaking, 
reading, and writing. The second list includes 
87 words for initial spelling instruction. The 
third list presents 100 words frequently mis- 
spelled by children in their writing. It will be 
familiar to many readers as a “spelling de- 
mons" list. 

Appendix B is a collection of titles for chil- 
dren's reading, and it lists materials in the fol- 
lowing categories: (1) poetry for the elemen- 
tary school; (2) children's books of difficulty 
level below interest level; (8) children's books 
selected for interest and reading-difficulty 
levels; (4) special books for Christmastime; 

(5) children’s books about our country; (6) 
children’s books about other lands; (7) award- 
winning books, including the Caldecott and 
the Newbery awards, 

Equally useful in the Appendix might have 
been a listing of the major language-arts sur- 
vey tests and perhaps information about diag- 
nostic tests. Some of these are mentioned 
briefly in the chapter on evaluation, but often 
teachers’ committees would like a more com- 
plete list, including publisher, date of publica- 
tion, address of publisher, and general com- 
ments about using the tests, 

The photographs have been chosen with 
great skill to emphasize and illustrate the 
authors’ point of view, and they have been 
very well reproduced in the printing process. 


Mupren C. Lerron 
University of Chicago 


Henry J. Orro, Social Education in Elemen- 
tary Schopls. New York 16: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1956. Pp. xiv-+494. $5.50. 
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Recent years have witnessed increased at- 
tention to the role of social education in the 
publie schools. Although there is disagree- 
ment as to just what social education is and 
where and how it should be taught, thoughtful 
teachers and laymen are in agreement that, at 
least in terms of their individual concepts of 
social education, it must receive emphasis in 
the school curriculum. 

In Social Education in Elementary Schools 
the author synthesizes much that has been 
written concerning current concepts of social 
education. Although recognizing that a great 
dealof the social development of children takes 
place incidentally outside the school or through 
direction by other societal agencies, the book is 
concerned primarily with things which the 
schools can do for enhancing and directing this 
development. Thus social education is defined 
as "deliberate instruction designed to promote 
children's social development in desirable di- 
rections" (p. 4). In order to clarify for the 
reader any misconceptions of the term "'so- 
cial," Otto states: 


The use of the word “social” in this connection 
does not mean socialism, social service, social wel- 
fare, or any of the other “isms” that have crept into 
the literature in recent years. . . . Social education, 
as defined in this book, harbors no conflict with per- 
sonal individuality, integrity, initiative, resourceful- 
ness, or any of the other qualities which make for a 
self-sustaining citizen [p. 35]. 


The author's Preface states that the book is 
written with essentially two groups of people 
in mind: 

The first group consists of upper-class college stu- 
dents and laymen who wish to obtain an overview of 
the depth of concern which today's elementary- 
school faculties have for children's wholesome social, 
character, and citizenship education, the many ave- 
nues which schools use to achieve that end, and the 
difficulties and uncertainties inherent in that task. 
The second group consists of teachers, administra- 
tors, and supervisors who are already familiar with 
present-day school programs but who wish to re- 
examine current practices and their own thinking 
[p. v]. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, 
“Social Development and Social Education,” 
is concerned with children’s social development 
and the field of social education. This section 
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sets forth the objectives of social education. An 
excellent discussion of the concept of develop- 
mental tasks as educational objectives is illus- 
trated with examples from elementary-school 
situations. 

Part II, *"The School's Channels for Social 
Education," describes various components of 
the school's program in social education and 
gives clues to preferred practices. Included are 
the classroom society, all-school activities, the 
lunchroom and social parties, speech, play- 
making and literature, physical education and 
school camping, and an overview of instruction 
in the social studies. In the latter chapter the 
author devotes considerable attention to ex- 
amining the past and present patterns of so- 
cial-studies instruction in the elementary 
schools. Many teachers will agree with his 
thesis that this area of the curriculum is but 
one of the channels that should be used for pro- 
grams of social education; that, when the so- 
cial studies become the single vehicle for social 
education, the inevitable result is confusion 
and controversy concerning objectives, scope, 
sequence, content, and materials of in- 
struction. 

Although there are many excellent descrip- 
tions of, and suggestions for, a rich program of 
social education which are basic to the above- 
mentioned activities, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer this section is weakened by redundancy 
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and by oversimplification in attempting to be 
“helpful to college Juniors or Seniors who are 
looking forward to their first full-time teaching 
positions" (p. v). 

Part III, **Problems and Issues," is intend- 
ed to give “a look behind the scenes” for those 
persons equipped to “dig deeply into the prob- 
lems and issues which confront leaders in cur- 
riculum revision and the general improvement 
of teaching" (p. v). This section of the book in- 
cludes chapters on the question of objectives, 
learning in the cultural matrix, learning proce- 
dures in social contexts, learning in the social 
studies, curriculum and method problems, and 
evaluation. These issues and problems are pre- 
sented in a scholarly and thought-provoking 
treatment, with excellent documentation from 
pertinent research and other writings. The 
chapters dealing with objectives, the cultural 
matrix, and the social studies are particularly 
valuable, not only for a review of these areas, 
but in posing problems which must be consid- 
ered in future educational planning. 

Commendable features of this book are the 
excellent, up-to-date recommended reading 
list at the end of each chapter and a carefully 
selected, annotated list of pertinent 16mm 
films. 
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paper. 
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© Authors of news notes and articles. 


The news notes in this issue have been 
prepared by Mitprxp C. Lerro, assist- 
ant professor of education, University of 
Chicago. Frank B. WoMER, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Michi- 
gan, considers the purposes and uses of à 
school testing program and suggests pro- 
cedures for setting up such a program. 
Simon J. Cuavez, supervisor of student 
teaching, University of Dayton, and 
Twa Les Ertcxson, third-grade teach- 
er in the public schools at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, point out that teachers of Spanish- 
speaking children need some understand- 
ing of the general cultural background of 
the children, and they emphasize the im- 
portance of an adequate reading-readiness 
program for such children. Frances 
FrovunNox, assistant professor of curricu- 
lum and instruction, University of Texas, 
reports a study of how children in Grade 
III are encouraged to think, and how they 
do think, when performing higher-decade 
addition. James WALTERS, associate pro- 
fessor of home and family life, Florida 
State University; Frances IRELAND 
Srrompere, assistant professor of home 
economics and director of the Nursery 
School, University of Arizona; and GER- 
ALDINE LoNIAN, first-grade teacher, Gar- 
den Oaks School, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, report a questionnaire study de- 
signed to measure and compare percep- 
tions concerning the development of re- 
sponsibility in young children held by spe- 
cialists in child development, by white 
and Negro mothers, and by single women. 
G. Orve Jonnson, associate professor 
of education, Syraéuse University, pre- 


sents a study which investigated the rela- 
tive per cents of children classified as re- 
tarded in reading when grade placement, 
mental age, a reading index, and combi- 
nations of these factors were used as cri- 
teria. Warrer C. REcKLáEss, professor of 
sociology and social administration, Ohio 
State University; Simon Drwrrz, assist- 
ant professor of sociology at the same in- 
stitution; and Erten Murray, probation 
officer with the Franklin County Juvenile 
Court, Columbus, Ohio, summarize a 
study in which the validity of teachers' 
nominations of "good" boys in a high- 
delinquency area was determined by in- 
vestigating the boys' developmental his- 
tories, their family situations, and their 
associates. Ruru E. BENDER, supervisor 
of Preschool Hearing Program, Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center, Cleveland, 
Ohio, points out that the child with a mild 
hearing handicap will best adjust to his 
handicap if he can live and learn in a nor- 
mal environment. HAROLD A. ANDERSON, 
assistant professor of education and direc- 
tor of student teaching, University of 
Chicago, presents a. list of selected refer- 
ences on teacher education. 


© Reviewers of books 


MARTIN Lrrrxx, professor of education, 
University of Tennessee. KennetH J. 
Renaa, associate professor of education, 
University of Chicago. Ropurt F. SKEL- 
Ly, administrative assistant to the super- 
intendent of schools, Elgin, Illinois. 
Heren C. Newman, M.D., school physi- 
cian, Laboratory Schools, University of 
Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Status of the 

Teaching of Listening 

Although listening is the first of the lan- 
guage-arts areas which the child uses as he 
learns to understand the world, it still re- 
mains a nebulous part of most school cur- 
riculums. We talk a good deal about it, 
but, as compared with reading, for ex- 
ample, relatively little investigating has 
been done in this field. Only a small 
amount of research has been directed to- 
ward finding out more about listening, 
and there is meager evidence that listen- 
ing is being taught in the classrooms of 
America. 

Recently the writer visited in a home 
where the son, a sixth-grader, was watch- 
ing one football game on television while 
listening to another game on a transistor 
radio. This activity suggests a level of 
listening we know nothing about as far as 
research is concerned. 

Considerable lip service has been given 
to the teaching of listening since the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
called attention to it in their publications, 
The English Language Arts and Language 
Arts for Today’s Children, prepared by the 
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Commission on the English Curriculum 
and published by Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. Most recent textbooks in language 
arts for the elementary school, reflecting 
the influence of the National Council, 
tend to be organized in sections devoted 
to listening, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. Usually the material on listening is 
the least inspired and definite. In one of 
the books it is discussed in conjunction 
with vocabulary development. 

Educators concerned with the improve- 
ment of listening skills are familiar with 
the work of Miriam E. Wilt,’ who found 
substantial evidence that, in the majority 
of elementary classrooms, teachers did not 
consciously teach listening as a tool of 
communication. Yet children were expect- 
ed to listen for 57.5 per cent of the activity 
time. 

Heilman, in an effort to determine the 
kind of preparation that a teacher might 
have for teaching listening, made a survey 
of the textbooks on teaching published 
between 1946 and 1954. He found that, 

1 Miriam E. Wilt, “A Study of Teacher Aware- 
ness of Listening as a Factor in Elementary Educa- 
tion,” Journal of Educational Research, XLIII 
(April, 1950), 626-36. 
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“of the fifteen texts examined, eleven had 
no mention of listening in either index or 
table of contents and no discussion of the 
subject in the text itself."? Next, Heilman 
examined curriculum guides. Here he 
found that, although listening was recog- 
nized as one of the language-arts skills, 
suggestions for teaching it were vague. 

In April, 1955, for the first time, the 
Review of Educational Research included a 
chapter on listening in its issue devoted to 
the language arts. This was a discussion 
by Caffrey,? in which he reviewed 155 
items. 

Readers of the Elementary School Jour- 
nal may recall two fairly recent articles 
devoted to studies in listening. In the 
December, 1955, issue, Sister Mary Kevin 
Hollow reported a study the aim of which 
was to determine whether a planned pro- 
gram of listening would improve appre- 
ciably the listening abilities of intermedi- 
ate-grade children. She concluded: 

(1) The listening skills of the intermediate- 
grade pupils involved in the experiment were 
appreciably improved by a planned program of 
instruction; (2) the children with low, with 
average, and with high intelligence quotients 
benefited substantially from systematic in- 
struction in listening comprehension: (3) fac- 
tors such as reading comprehension, spelling, 
total language, and intelligence were found to 
be related to listening comprehension; (4) 
other selected factors, such as sex of the child 
and size of family, did not seem to be related 
to listening ability.* 

Another report on a study in listening 
was made by Edward Pratt in the March, 
1956, issue of the Elementary School Jour- 

? Arthur Heilman, "Listening and the Curricu- 
lum," Education, LXXV (January, 1955), 288-87 

* John Caffrey, "Auding," Review of Educational 
Research, XXV (April, 1955), 121-88. 

‘Sister Mary Kevin Hollow, S.C.L., “Listening 
Comprehension at the Intermediate-Grade Level,” 
[ape School Journal, LVI (December, 1955), 
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nal. Mr. Pratt's problem was to evaluate 
experimentally the effects of a program 
designed to develop certain specific skills 
in the listening process. He used a repre- 
sentative group of sixth-grade children. 
His general conclusions, presented here 
without his discussion of each conclusion, 
were: 


1. Teaching listening ability through in- 
struction concerned with the skills involved in 
the listening process can be effective. 

2. The effectiveness of instruction in listen- 
ing was found to be independent of varying 
levels of intelligence. 

8. There is some indication that instruction 
is more effective with certain listening skills, 
but the small sampling of items in this study 
on each skill.limits the reliability of any state- 
ment that might be made in support of a spe- 
cific skill. 

4. The correlation between listening ability 
and reading ability was found to be positive. 

5. The correlation between listening ability 
and intelligence was found to be positive. ... 
Intelligence seems to play about the same role 
in listening that it does in reading, arithmetic, 
social studies, and science. 


One of the few discussions of a remedial 
program in listening was presented in 
Elementary English in December, 1955, by 
Dr. Edna Lue Furness, professor of Eng- 
lish and foreign-language education at the 
University of Wyoming. Dr. Furness' spe- 
cial contribution to the literature on lis- 
tening is her analysis of listening disabili- 
ties, their possible causes, and suggested 
teaching procedures. She considers dis- 
abilities under three headings, “Physio- 
logical" “Psychological,” and ‘Peda- 
gogical.” 

Under physiological disabilities she 
lists faulty auditory discrimination, poor 
motor co-ordination, speech problems 
(faulty enunciation, articulation, and 
pronunciation, and speech defects), fa- 
tigue, physical discomforts (such as those 
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caused by noise, room too warm or too 
cool, speaker using unpleasant voice or 
distracting movements). Psychological 
disabilities include lack of listening readi- 
ness, emotional maladjustments, person- 
ality traits, and retarded mental develop- 
ment. Pedagogical disabilities are lack of 
interest, lack of purpose, half listening, 
failure to listen discriminatively, and fail- 
ure to listen critically. 

A chart which Dr. Furness has devel- 
oped gives in outline form an over-all pic- 
ture of listening disabilities which may be 
present at any level, from elementary 
school through college. The classroom 
teacher will be interested in the list of 
possible causes of disabilities, as well as 
the useful suggestions for teaching pro- 
cedures. 

Among the more encouraging reports of 
an attempt to discover how effectively 
pupils listen is one from the Chicago pub- 
lic schools, presented in the May-June 
issue of the Chicago Schools Journal by 
Joseph Dunn and Louise L. Tyler, of the 
Chicago Teachers College. In 1950 an 
Evaluation Committee was set up in the 
Department of Instruction and Guidance. 
Later a subcommittee was formed from 
the group and was assigned the task of 
developing a program of evaluation for 
those aspects of the school program not 
already included in current evaluation 
plans. The subcommittee decided that the 
initial attack should be in the area of 
listening because so little evaluation had 
been done in this area in Chicago or else- 
where. 

The committee, in arriving at a state- 
ment of objectives in the listening area, 
finally included four categories: (1) skills, 
(2) attitudes, (3) interests, and (4) habits: 

These broad objectives are implicit in lis- 
tening activities from infancy through adult- 
hood, and their complexity increases as the 
child matures, 


For example, skills in listening at the infan- 
cy level would include ability to note, compre- 
hend, and to recognize sounds, words, simple 
sentences, At the early childhood level such 
skill would include being able to follow the 
sequence of a simple story or to recall direc- 
tions. By later childhood it would be noting the 
sequence of details in an argument. By early 
adolescence it would be evaluating expressions 
of opinion by paying particular attention to 
proof or basis of opinion. And by late adoles- 
cence it would be analyzing the proof of a po- 
sition in terms of source, quantity, soundness, 
and relevance. 


Unable to locate a listening-compre- 
hension test which would measure the at- 
tainment of these objectives, the subcom- 
mittee was faced with devising its own. 
The group decided to limit evaluation of 
the effectiveness of listening to the under- 
standing of spoken narrative at the ele- 
mentary-school level. Dunn and Tyler 
describe the procedure as follows: 


The story sections from the Chicago Reading 
Test for Grades II, IV, and VI were recorded 
on tape. The short story, “Municipal Report,” 
by O. Henry was also recorded on tape. For 
each of the stories from the Chicago Read- 
ing Tests there are ten questions. “Municipal 
Report" was provided with a more extensive 
series of questions for use in the eighth grade. 

The general plan of administration was to 
have the tape for each story played for appro- 
priate pupils in the classrooms after which they 
were to answer the questions in the test book- 
lets. Directions were given by the classroom 
teacher. In Grades II, IV, and VI the playing 
of the tape and the answering of the questions 
were generally completed in thirty minutes. In 
Grade VIII about forty minutes was required. 

As soon as the administration of the listen- 
ing test at the second grade was started, one 
difficulty became obvious. The story at the 
second grade is “The Run Away Kitten.” It is 
interesting to children, and the pupils ap- 
peared to listen carefully. But when it came to 

ing the questions printed in the test 
booklet, we found that many of the students- 
ee , Reser! 


Edni. 
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could not read the questions. We, therefore, 
were forced to read the questions to students 
who could not comprehend them. . . . 

The tests were given in two schools which 
we call Schools A and B. In School A reading 
achievement was above average; in School B 
it was below average. This difference was re- 
flected in the achievement in the listening 
tests. 


An examination of scores on the first 
administration of the test showed School 
A consistently achieved higher scores. 
With ten items correct being a perfect 
score, the median of correct items for each 
school was: 


Grade 


School B 


In the test given to Grade VIII there 
were 34 items. The median for School A 
was 22 items correct; for School B it 
was 16. 

Wishing to get some idea of how diffi- 
cult the tests were and having no “listen- 
ability" formula available, the subcom- 
mittee applied the Dale-Chall readability 
formula to the stories used in Grades I, 
IV, and VI. This produced surprising re- 
sults. According to that formula, the sec- 
ond-grade story was at the fourth-grade 
level; the story used with Grade IV was 
at the fifth- and sixth-grade level; and the 
story given to sixth-grade pupils was at 
the ninth- and tenth-grade level of 
readability. 

The application of a readability formu- 
la to listening materials had been at- 
tempted several years earlier. Chall and 
Dial’ used the Dale-Chall and the Flesch 
formulas in connection with radio news- 
casts but indicated that there were a good 


§ Jeanne S. Chall and Harold E. Dial, “Predicting 
Listeners’ Understanding and Interest in News. 
casts," Educational Research Bulletin, XX VII (Sep- 
tember, 1948), 141-53, 
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many questions their data did not 
answer. D 

Next the Chicago public schools sub- - 
committee discussed changing the manner 
in which answers were obtained for the - 
stories in Grades II, IV, and VI. 


For the second administration the direc- - 
tions, a sample test question and answer, and 
the questions and possible answers were also 
recorded on tape. Each question and the 
choices for answers were read twice. The stu- _ 
dent merely had to encircle the correct re- 
sponse on a printed answer sheet. This mini- 
mized the role which reading played to the 
smallest degree compatible with a group. test- 
ing situation. 


For the administration of this listening — 
test, two schools were again selected, simi- 
lar to those used for the first testing. 
reading scores both A schools were above 
average, both B schools below average. 
School A was higher than A? and School B 
higher than B?. School A? scored consist- 
ently higher than School B?. 

A comparison of scores of the first and _ 
second listening tests showed that the | 
scores on the second administration were 
lower for Grades II, IV, and VIII, and 
higher for Grade VI, than the scores on 
the first administration of the test. Mem- 
bers of the subcommittee could not be 
sure whether these differences were due to 
the difference in school populations or to 
requiring the pupil to select the right an- 
swer by ear. If it is the latter factor, Dunn 
and Tyler point out that reading and lis- 
tening abilities do not appear to develop. 
at identical rates. 

As a result of its work with these tests, 
the committee concluded it was practi- 
cable and desirable to continue to develop 
instruments for the evaluation of listening — 
ability. Members also formulated some 
hypotheses about listening which they 
believe should be tested. Among these | 
were the following: " 


TR 
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Many students may learn effectively if 
material is presented orally to them. This cer- 
tainly will have to be tested if teaching by 
television goes into effect. Another hypothesis 
is that successful listening may be more diffi- 
cult for many than successful reading. 


This and other exploratory studies sug- 
gest further questions for which we need 
more conclusive answers: Is there a se- 
quential growth pattern in the develop- 
ment of listening ability? Is a “listenabili- 
ty” formula desirable? If so, how can it be 
constructed? What are the different lis- 
tening skills? How can they be taught? Is 
evaluation the appropriate point at which 
to begin our attack on the problem of de- 
veloping listening skills? How can we 
locate the “remedial listeners” in the ele- 
mentary school? 


Another Look at 

McGuffey 

Paul S. Anderson, assistant professor 
of education at San Diego State College, 
assisted by a group of graduate students, 
has been carrying on research at his insti- 
tution to compare the McGuffey and 
modern readers with respect to character 
training. Anderson reports on his work in 
the November, 1956, issue of Phi Delta 
Kappan. 

Between 1844 and 1990, it has been es- 
timated, more than a hundred and twenty 
million copies of the books in the McGuf- 
fey series were used in this country. Older 
adults have often expressed the belief that 
our curriculums need more emphasis on 
the moral and spiritual values—an em- 
phasis for which the MeGuffey books were 
famous. 

Citing the recent report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission on Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools as 
his source, Anderson suggests ten large 
areas of values which are important in our 


present educational program: the basic 
value of human personality, moral respon- 
sibility, institutions are the servants of 
men, common consent, devotion to truth, 
respect for excellence, moral equality, 
brotherhood, the pursuit of happiness, 
and spiritual enrichment. Anderson ex- 
plains: 

A comparison of the McGuffey readers and 
those of today with respect to these values not 
only contrasts the curriculums of yesterday 
and today but suggests answers to those who 
feel that modern schools neglect “character 
training.” Because recent studies indicate that 
by the time the child is ten years old many of 
his basic attitudes have been established well 
enough to be verbalized and to be the basis for 
judgment, we might profitably compare the 
books intended for that age child. 

At first glance, the McGuffey book with its 
black and white engravings, numbered lines, 
and “exercises” following each selection pre- 
sents a formidable appearance in contrast to 
the bright pictures and pleasant format of its 
modern counterpart. But what is lacking in 
appearance is made up in content. Madness, 
torture, and death were considered suitable 
subjects by McGuffey if expressed with force 
or beauty. The modern child would find their 
equal only in radio or television programs. In 
McGuffey’s reader twenty-nine selections con- 
cern death; three, insanity; and six, intem- 
perance. 

To provide common criteria for the exami- 
nation of the content of the books in terms of 
the values involved is a complex task. First, 
the report, Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools, was reduced to a series of spe- 
cific statements that might be developed in a 
classroom through the use of a reader. 


The principles related to the value of 

equality, for example, were set down as: 

1, All persons should be judged by the same 
moral standards. 

2, No man has the right to injure, persecute, 
or exploit others. 

3. One should treat others as one would wish 

to be treated. 
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4. Americans seck justice and fair play. 

5. Americans are hostile to arrogance. 

6. In school there should be no discrimina- 
lion based on family, race, nationality, 
religion, or wealth, 

7. Differences should be a means of enriching 

^. the common life. 

. Americans resent special privileges or 
servility. 

9. Every man is entitled to equal rights be- 

fore the law. 

We seek a world society of free people liv- 

ing under a regime of peace and fair play. 


10. 


Similar sets of statements were pre- 
pared for each of the ten value areas of the 
report. Using these as guides, ten graduate 


TABLE 1. Proportions of Selections in MeGuffey and 
- Two Modern Readers for Grade V. Stressing Cer- 
tain Values 


TzxrBooks 
Vator McGuffey Gray Russell 

Human personality .16 35 44 
Moral responsibility -28 40 .86 
Institutions are the 

servants of man aT .27 22 
Common consent 04 12 .05 
pee truth 10 387 14 
Respect for excellence 12 -40 22 
Moral equality....... .06 27 .24 
Brotherhood. ....... .18 85 28 
Pursuit of happiness.. — .18 35 14 
Spiritual enrichment.. —.31 15 -33 


students with teaching experience ex- 
amined selections in the McGuffey readers 
and indicated values that might be 
brought out by a class discussion. Days 
and Deeds by W. S. Gray and Trails to 
Treasure by David Russell, both at fifth- 
grade level, were used to represent the 
modern readers and were compared with 
the analysis of the McGuffey Fifth 
Reader, 

After this was done for all the selections 
in the three books, a tabulation was made 
to discover which values were being 
stressed. The accompanying table shows 
the proportion of the selections in each 
textbook which bring out the values 
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studied. As the figures indicate, some of - 
the stories stress more than one value. 
Anderson concludes: : 


"There is a greater emphasis on the values 
brotherhood, moral equality, and respect for - 
man personality in the two modern readers 
than in the McGuffey book examined. An ex- 1 
amination of the percentages of material relat- _ 
ing to each value shows that one of the con- 
temporary books has a high agreement with 
McGuffey. 

It is revealing to note that there is op) 
tunity for the teacher to develop understan 
ing of all the values through discussion of 
selections in these readers. In addition, other 
values such as physical courage, endurance, 
kindness to animals, and cleanliness are found — 
in the three books, d 

John L. Childs, in Education and Morals, 
has defined education as “the responsible di- 
rection and reconstruction of lives in the light 
of a system of critically conceived values. 
To the extent that stories and the discussio a 
stimulated by reading experiences influence 
such learning, the elementary-school der: 
examined indicate that opportunities for the. 
student of today are at least equal to those of. 
pupils who studied the McGuffey reader. i 


The investigator found that modern 
textbooks in reading were superior to the 
MeGuffey materials in every other re- 
spect. T 


Denver Surveys Its Schools 


The first public opinion survey of 
publie schools in Denver was made in 1 
and the second in 1953. The results of 
third survey are contained in a boo 
addressed to the citizens of Denver 
titled Denver Looks at Its Schools: H 
lights from the 1956 Opinion Survey of 
Denver Public Schools. The survey Wi 
made by Research Services, during 
period of March 12-31, 1956. Respo! 
ents were reported as ''a represen 
cross-section of adult Denver resid 
who were interviewed with the intent 
measuring current satisfaction and/or dis 5 
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satisfaction with the Denver Public 
Schools.” 

For the most part the survey was de- 
signed so that its results might be com- 
pared with the similar surveys carried on 
in March of 1950 and 1953. All three sur- 
veys were made by means of an “area- 
probability type" of sample, which con- 
trols such vital census characteristics as 
income, education, and occupation. This 
is further explained by the statement: 
“Every family in Denver had an equal 
chance of selection and . . . every district 
of the city was covered systematically in 
proportion to its population." 

There were 868 citizens in the basic 
sample. An additional sampling of 200 
randomly selected parents of children now 
attending Denver public schools was made 
to assure a broader analysis of parental 
sentiment toward the schools’ program. 
This was also done in the 1953 study. The 
200 randomly selected parents brought 
the number of interviews of parents of 
children in school in 1956 to 463. 

The report is divided into three sec- 
tions; Part I, “What Denver Citizens 
Think of Their Schools as a Whole"; Part 
II, “What Citizens Think of Specific Parts 
of the School Program"; and Part III, 
"What the Survey Shows." The Appendix 
includes a description of the methodology 
of the survey, the coding and tabulation, 
and a copy of the questionnaire used. 

The survey shows that a majority of 
Denver citizens appraised their public 
schools favorably in 1956. There seemed 
to be no great division of opinion; almost 
two-thirds of the persons interviewed were 
moderate in their attitudes, expressing 
approval of the schools in some respects 
and disapproval in others. 

The results of earlier surveys showed 
that from 1950 to 1953 there was a signifi- 
cant increase in publie approval of the 
Denver public schools; by 1956 this gen- 
eral favorable opinion had d 


somewhat. In accounting for this, the 
reporters say: 

The chief change is that in 1956 a smaller 
percentage of people interviewed say the 
schools are doing a “good job” than said the 
same in 1953. A larger percentage credit the 
schools with a “fair job.” Further analysis of 
the data indicates that much of this loss in en- 
thusiasm is due to double sessions and other 
conditions of crowding. 

In Part IL, which reports citizens’ re- 
sponses to a number of questions about 
specific aspects of the schools’ program, 
the replies show satisfaction or accept- 
ance. The public still thinks, as it did in 
1950 and 1958, that adequate instruction 
in the fundamental learnings is basic to a 
sound program of education. There is less 
and less opinion that these subjects may 
not be well taught in the Denver public 
schools at the present time. 

'The people believe that an adequate 
educational program for these times not 
only includes the three R’s but must fos- 
ter "the wholesome development of per- 
sonality and character traits" as well as 
offer a wide variety of subjects to afford 
opportunities for learning in many fields. 
Few respondents indicated that the 
schools of Denver are either neglecting or 
overemphasizing any subject. Citizens 
said they wanted boys and girls in school 
to learn as much as they can, to be the 
right kind of people, and to prepare well 
for their lifework. 

Included in the survey were questions 
on particular aspects of instruction: physi- 
cal fitness, athletics, guidance and coun- 
seling, discipline, and personal attention 
and thoughtfulness toward pupils. Seven 
parents in ten believed that about the 
right emphasis is being put on physical 
fitness. Six out of ten parents approved 
the present degree of emphasis on 
athletics. 

Citizens indicated a desire for continu- 
ous guidance and counseling of the school 
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population. Most persons interviewed 
were not aware of the operation of a pro- 
gram of guidance and counseling in their 
public schools. Six out of seven who did 
know about it expressed approval. 

Although the changes are not major, 
since the 1953 survey there have been 
some shifts in opinions about discipline 
and about the staff’s personal attention 
and thoughtfulness toward children. Chief 
differences are a slight increase in the 
number of those who feel that discipline is 
now too easy, with a corresponding de- 
crease of those who feel it is about right. 
The report is summarized with these 
comments: 


‘The total findings of the survey show that 
Denver citizens in 1956 have much the same 
expectations of the schools as they did in 1950 
and in 1953. In summary, the people have ex- 
pressed the following convictions: 

1. that the fundamental subjects are the 
essential foundation of an educational 
program 

. that good character and well-rounded 
Personality should be developed by 
education 

. that broad backgrounds of learning 

should be encouraged through a wide 
range of subject offerings 

that continuous guidance and counseling 

of boys and girls are important 

5. that good behavior and habits of work 

should be stressed 

6. that personal attention and thoughtful- 

ness should be given each pupil 

7. that less crowded schools are desirable 

From the general opinions expressed by the 
representative citizens interviewed, and from 
their appraisal of particulars as well, it is evi- 
dent they feel that the schools are in substan- 
tial measure meeting the demands made upon 
them. 


W 


es 


L- 


Staff members of the Denver public 
schools are to be congratulated, first, for 
their ability to achieve a high level of in- 
Struction; second, for their ability to 
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build public relations which keep their 
citizenry intelligently informed on issues 
concerning their schools; and third, for - 
their ability to create such an active inter- 
est in school problems and “‘personalize” 
the schools for the public. 


Here and There 

among the Schools 

* Using Recordings To 

Improve Music Instruction 

The public schools in Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia, have been experimenting with the 
use of recorded lessons as a means of im- 
proving music instruction. In the May, 
1956, issue of the California Journal of 
Elementary Education, Mary Shouse, su- 
pervisor of music in the Long Beach 
schools, reports some of the problems en- 
countered and the progress so far made in 
the experiment. [ 

The staff's first endeavors were to pro- 
vide varied musical experiences for chil- 
dren and present them in ways which 
would be helpful to teachers. The staff had. 
experience neither in script-writing nor in 
recording. Their success in overcoming 
these obstacles should encourage other 
groups that have been timid about ex- 
ploring the educational uses of radio and 
television. The Long Beach staff began by 
recording typical classroom music lessons. 
in a series called “Singing Time." These 
recordings were then broadcast for class- 
room use. Miss Shouse describes the 
procedure: 


A series of four lessons was written and pro- 
duced for the third grade. Each lesson was 
broadcast daily but at a different time each | 
day for one week. This plan allowed each. 
teacher to use the radio music lesson at th 
time he believed it would be most valuable and 
to make repeated use of the lesson if it d 
desirable. The four lessons in the series were 
broadcast in sequence, each lesson for 
week. Series of lessons for the fourth, fifth, 
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sixth grades were also developed and used dur- 
ing the first two years radio education was 
used in the Long Beach public schools. Later, 
lessons for the first and second grades were 
produced to round out the total program. The 
leadership provided by the teacher in the 
classroom during the broadcast as well as his 
careful preparation was indispensable to the 
success of the lessons. Lesson plans were fur- 
nished to help the teacher. As the teacher fol- 
lowed the lesson plans, highlighted the impor- 
tant phases, and otherwise helped the children 
to follow the radio teacher, the teaching pro- 
cedures became his own and gradually he be- 
gan using them in all phases of instruction. 

Using this plan, the staff has been able 
to accomplish a number of things. Un- 
doubtedly the instructional level of these 
radio lessons was high—higher, very like- 
ly, than the average classroom teacher 
could develop in a specialized field such as 
music. The flexibility in times of presenta- 
tion and the repeating of the same lesson 
over a period of a week eliminated two 
criticisms often made of educational radio 
programs: that the time of a radio pro- 
gram is not always a convenient or even a 
possible period for listening in many class- 
rooms; that once the program has been 
heard, it is lost, for there is no returning to 
radio or TV presentations as can be done 
with books. The opportunity for a class to 
hear a program again, particularly when 
it is one devoted to music, seems a sound 
educational plan. 

The Long Beach schools now have 
three series of music lessons for each grade 
as well as recorded lessons for social- 
studies units and the Christmas season. At 
the junior high school level there is a 
Series of fourteen thirty-minute lessons for 
general music classes called “Exploring 
Music.” The junior high school music 
teachers and the music supervisory staff 
wrote and produced these materials. Each 
lesson included both listening and singing, 
with emphasis sometimes on one, some- 


times the other. Suggestions are made for 
the use of related materials, such as pic- 
tures, poems, motion pictures, bulletin- 
board items, and librettos. 

For the selection of musie for these 
“Exploring Music” recorded lessons, the 
teachers set up these criteria: 

Music which may be learned quickly. 

Music which is colorful and stimulating. 

Music which gives satisfaction. 

Music which has immediate appeal. 

Musie which furnishes a natural lead to 
other selections. 


Not to be underestimated is the value 
of the in-service training of the staff that 
this procedure has been able to provide. 
The lesson plans, the presentation of the 
radio program by a skilled music teacher, 
and the classroom teacher’s opportunity 
to expand the ideas presented in the re- 
cordings with his own group operate to 
improve the general level of instruction. 
Both children and teacher become active 
learners. 


* Recruiting Teachers 

In March, 1950, teacher recruitment 
clinics were held in five cities of California. 
Local lay and professional people in each 
area planned the programs. Each clinic 
was independently organized with a dif- 
ferent approach, yet there was consider- 
able agreement in the findings of all. Those 
readers who are at work on this problem 
may find help in the following summary 
of the clinics’ recommendations and con- 
clusions, excerpted from the report given 
in the October, 1956, issue of California 
Schools, by Blair E. Hurd, co-ordinator of 
teacher recruitment in the State Depart- 
ment of Education: 

1. A local teacher recruitment committee 
should be formed to plan and co-ordinate all 
recruitment activities of a school district, 


group of districts, or county. . . . , 
2. A procedure for recruiting potential 
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teacher candidates should be in operation in 
each junior high, high school, junior college, 
and teacher-education institution. . . . 

8. An effective follow-up procedure should 
be arranged so that prospective teachers can 
be provided with information and guidance at 
each level of education. . . . 

4, A variety of opportunities for working 
with younger children should be provided for 
potential candidates for teaching. . . . 

5. A concerted effort should be made to 
provide adequate financial help for those inter- 
ested in entering the profession. . . . 

6. A long-range program to raise the status 
and prestige of the teaching profession is 
needed. ... 

7. The attractiveness of the teaching pro- 
fession must be increased. Many suggestions 
were made for increasing the attractiveness of 
the profession among which were the following: 
(1) raising salaries to a competitive level; 
(8) giving more attention to the competence 
and attitudes of members of the profession; 
(8) improving teacher education and certifica- 
tion; and (4) improving the teaching environ- 
ment and human relations among professional 
personnel, including co-operatively developed 
personnel policies. . . . 

8. The time for action is now. 


* Kids Do Like Math 


Dr. Richard Madden, a professor of 
education at San Diego State College is 
serving in Denver as special consultant to 
the public schools. Recently the Associat- 
ed Press reported that Dr. Madden had 
some strong answers for those who say 
that "kids don't like math." AP quoted 
Dr. Madden as saying: 


1f they had a choice they'd keep arithmetic 
and throw out sports. That old saw about 
school kids and math is all wrong. But, mathe- 
matics is a language. And teachers can't learn 
to talk it by going to college and studying cal- 
culus. They get it by working with kids. 

No, boys and girls like math. The problem 
is to get teachers to like it, too! 
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* Using Forest Preserves 

for Outdoor Education 

School children and teachers of Cook 
County, Illinois, are utilizing 42,000 acres 
of forest preserves for educational and 
recreational purposes. These acres, says 
Superintendent of Conservation R. F, 
Eisenbeis, “‘have no equal in the United 
States and are one of the country's great- 
est assets." Many of the Chicago schools 
are located only a few blocks away from 
these “naturalistic lands." For this reason, 
Mr. Eisenbeis reports: 

1. More and more teachers are conducting 
field trips in the neighboring preserves. 

2. Several county school systems have 
Started nature trails in the forest preserves. 
Students label and keep up the trails through- 
out the school year. 

8. During the fall of 1955 the conservation 
officials conducted field trips for eight hundred 
teachers, as part of an extensive outdoor edu- 
cation program. 

4. So well has this activity been received 
that entire community school systems will 
close their schools for a day to participate. 


Of Interest to Teachers 


A book which most elementary schools 
will want to purchase for their profession- 
al libraries is Instructional Materials for 
Elementary Schools, the Thirty-fifth Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The volume may be pur- 
chased from the National Education As- 
sociation, Washington 6, D.C., at the 
price of $3.50 for one copy, with discounts 
for quantity orders. 

The first chapter discusses the place of 
instructional materials in the school pro- 
gram. Chapter ii is devoted to the selec- 
tion of textbooks and reference books. 
Chapter iii considers instructional materi- 
als in language arts and social studies, and 
chapter iv discusses instructional materi- 
als in arithmetic and art. Chapter v is 
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concerned with people and field trips as 
resources. 

Of particular interest is the chapter de- 
voted to locally produced instructional 
materials. One school produced a textbook 
on local history and local government, and 
another prepared for third-grade pupils a 
booklet on pioneer life in its area. In a 
Connectieut school parents helped the 
schools start a central file of materials. 
Other schools have made filmstrips, mo- 
tion pictures, and slides. 

A chapter is included which discusses 
the audio-visual program. In chapter ix, 
“Some New and Some Old Friends,” the 
reader learns about television; tapes for 
teaching; and new uses for the opaque 
projector, the flannel board, and the 
newspaper. There is a report on instruc- 
tional material for gifted children. The 
book ends with a chapter on “Appraising 
the Value of Instructional Materials." 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English has now available a new edition 
of its reading list for the elementary 
grades, Adventuring with Books. This repre- 
sents an evaluation of children's books 
that have come from the press during the 
last five years and, of course, a number of 
the old favorites, too. The purposes of the 
list are twofold: “the enlargement and en- 
richment of the child's world under the 
guidance of adults, and the development 
of the individual through his own explora- 
tions." 

The committee which compiled the list 
points out that, to get the most from this 
booklet, the person using it needs to know 
the child, his reading ability, his interests, 
and his needs. This suggestion might well 
apply to the use of any such annotated 
bibliography. 

Information about the publisher, date 
of publication, and the price is included 
for each entry, as well as suggested age 
limits. Adventuring with Books sells for 


$0.75 a copy, or $0.60 a copy in lots of 
twenty or more. It may be secured from 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Illinois. 

A new edition of A Bibliography of 
Books for Children (Bulletin No. 87 of the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational. Washington 5: The Associa- 
tion. $1.50) is a guide to reading for those 
who work with children, aged four 
through twelve, in schools, libraries, 
churches, camps, and other groups. The 
bibliography is designed as a list for exten- 
sive supplementary reading and covers a 
wide range of children’s interests and 
reading abilities. In the Foreword the 
committee responsible for the publication 
says: 

Since reading is an important skill which de- 
mands practice, many books of the same type 
and level of reading difficulty have been in- 
cluded. The book list has not been balanced as 
to subject areas, but preference has been given 
to those topics where the demand is greatest. 


Books priced under $1.25 have not been 
included here because the association pub- 
lishes a special book list dealing with the 
inexpensive book field. All pertinent in- 
formation is given about each entry, and 
the grouping of materials makes the bib- 
liography easy to use. Especially good are 
the sections devoted to life in other coun- 
tries and to music and science. 

Better Reading for Our Times, the pro- 
ceedings of the first annual conference of 
the International Reading Association 
was published in the autumn by Scholas- 
tic Magazines (83 West 42d Street, New 
York City). Single copies are priced at 
$2.00, payable in advance, with $1.50 for 
each additional copy sent to the same 
address and paid for at the same time. 

The IRA was formed in January, 1956; 
by a merger of the International Council 
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for the Improvement of Reading Instruc- 
tion and the National Association for 
Remedial Teaching. Dr. William S. Gray, 
director of research in reading at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was the first president. 
Dr. Nancy Larrick, children's educational 
director for Random House, New York, is 
currently president, and Dr. Albert J. 
Harris, director of the Queens College 
Educational Clinic, New York, is the 
president-elect. Membership in the or- 
ganization is approaching 7,500. 

The second annual IRA conference will 
be held at the Hotel New Yorker, in New 
York City, on May 10 and 11, 1957. Many 
teachers and administrators in the area 
will want to mark this date on their cal- 
endars and attend the meetings. 


University of Chicago Dinner 

The Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago will hold a dinner 
for alumni, former students, and friends 
during the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
meeting in Atlantic City. The dinner will 
be held at 6 r.m. on Tuesday, February 
19, in the Ozone Room of Hotel Dennis. 

The dinner will afford alumni, friends, 
and members of the Department an op- 
portunity to renew acquaintances and to 
learn about new plans for the continued 
development and strengthening of the 
Department. 

Those who plan to attend the dinner are 
urged to make advance reservation by 
sending a check or money order to Harold 
A. Anderson, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago $7, Illi- 
nois. The price of the dinner is $5.00. 

The Department of Education will 
maintain headquarters during the AASA 
Convention from February 16 through 
February 21 in Rooms 1 and 3 at Hotel 
Dennis. 
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Changes in 
the “School Review" 


For many years the publication of the 
Elementary School Journal and the School 
Review as a joint enterprise has been spon- 
sored by the Department of Education 
and the University of Chicago Press. 
Editorial policies of both have been simi- 
lar, the major differentiation. between 
them being that the Elementary School 
Journal has focused on elementary educa- 
tion while the School Review has been con- 
cerned with the secondary level. 

The School Review has announced sev- 
eral changes in policy and format to be 
made with its next volume. It will become 
a quarterly and will seek to give special 
attention to emerging problems and cur- 
rent issues in twentieth-century society 
and to their implications for ed vation. 
Problems and issues will be selected in 
terms of their fundamental nature and 
urgency and will not be restricted to the 
field of secondary education. To provide 
for adequate discussion and critical analy- 
sis of these problems by leading authori- 
ties, articles will in general be longer than 
they have been. The School Review will 
continue to publish shorter articles on 
various educational problems, but the 
fraction of the total space devoted to them 
will be smaller than it has been. 

To make the new policy more feasible, 
each issue of the School Review will contain 
twice as many pages as were published 
each month in the past. The quarterly 
will be published in March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. The first issue, and 
the next to appear after the December 
monthly number, will be published in 
March, 1957. For a limited time, sub- 
scriptions to the quarterly may be entered 
at the present yearly rate ($4.50 a year). 


Muprep C. Lerron 


INITIATING A TESTING PROGRAM 


FRANK B. WOMER University of Michigan 


“We really ought to have a testing pro- 
gram." And since the thought is father of 
the deed, what is more sensible than **hav- 
ing" one? Let's see now: What shall we 
include in this testing program? There 
must be a test catalogue of some kind in 
this desk drawer. Here it is, and it has 
everything in it we could possibly want: 
lists of intelligence tests, achievement 
tests, aptitude and interest tests, and per- 
sonality tests. This isn't going to be hard; 
we can just order some of each kind of test 
and we'll “have” our testing program. All 
the tests sound good in the catalogue, so 
we'll order the cheapest ones and save 
some money. We now have a testing pro- 
gram, and it took only fifteen minutes to 
set it up. 

But let us examine for a moment the 
results of this testing program we have set 
up so easily. Our tests have been given 
and scored and the results recorded in the 
cumulative records in the principal's of- 
fice. Now what? Miss Smith and Miss 
Jones want to know what they are sup- 
posed to do about the scores. The testing 
took a lot of their time, and they have de- 
veloped a sort of “‘chip on the shoulder” 
attitude about tests. After all, what can 
we do with the scores except record them 
in the cumulative folder? Wonder if this 
whole idea of a testing program is every- 
thing it’s supposed to be! Next year we 
may not give so many tests; it does take a 
lot of time, and we could use that money 
better someplace else. 

Enthusiasm thus followed by disillu- 
sionment is not a new pattern, nor is it 


unique to testing programs. The moral of 
our story is that a school testing program 
is not intrinsically valuable. It acquires 
value only when it meets some need or 
needs within the school. Probably the only 
need that was met in our example was 
that of being able to say, “Yes, we have a 
testing program.” The best testing pro- 
grams are tailor-made for each school, 
tailor-made to answer questions about 
pupils that Miss Smith and Miss Jones 
want answers to, or to secure information 
that Mr. Johnson needs in counseling 
pupils, or to provide some data that the 
school board or the community in general 
should have. 


ORGANIZING A 
TESTING-PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


va should do this job of tailoring a 
testing program to a particular school 
system? Who can do it? Mr. Johnson, our 
counselor, would seem to be a logical 
choice, since he has certainly had some 
college courses in testing. But Mr. John- 
son can hardly know just what questions 
Miss Smith and Miss Jones need answers 
to or what data should go to the school 
board. Neither does he know just how 
much money can be squeezed from the 
budget to use for a testing program. The 

job seems too complex for one person, so 
why not let Mr. Johnson serve on a com- 
mittee which will include Miss Smith or 
Miss Jones, Mr. Wheeler, our principal, 
and several other teachers from various 
grades? Perhaps it would be well to have 
a classroom teacher from the primary 
193 
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grades, from the intermediate grades, 
from junior high school, and from senior 
high school. 

Ideally, the personnel of such a com- 
mittee would be made up of volunteers. 
But, because of the many responsibilities 
carried by school personnel today, this is 
probably impossible. However, it may be 
possible to assign as committee members 
those persons who seem most interested in 
the possibilities of a testing program. One 
person should probably be assigned the 
responsibility of heading up the testing 
committee. Leadership, however permis- 
sive, is necessary, in order that some one 
person will see to the details of calling 
meetings, of accumulating the necessary 
materials, and of generally keeping the 
work of the committee focused on its 
goals. In our hypothetical school System, 
Mr. Johnson, the counselor, would seem 
to be a logical chairman for the testing 
committee. In other schools the chai. 
might well be a classroom teacher or a 
principal or a supervisor. If possible, it is 
well to choose someone who has had some 
personal experience with a testing pro- 
gram or has had a college course or two in 
the area of testing or guidance. As mini- 
mum requisites, the chairman should be in 
sympathy with the idea of building a test- 
ing program and should be willing to 
work. 

That old maxim “Haste makes waste" 
should be kept in mind during the entire 
life of our testing committee. A school sys- 
tem that has done without a testing pro- 
gram for the last twenty years will survive 
another year or two without one, if that 
much time is necessary to set up a good 
program. A hastily improvised testing 
Program can so readily backfire that great 
caution should be exercised in making de- 
cisions and in implementing the decisions. 

Committee members should take time 
to become well acquainted and to sample 
each other’s point of view. They should 
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discuss their own classroom problems for 
which answers may or may not be avail- 
able from a testing program. They should, 
very early in their work, begin to read, in 
a few introductory textbooks on educa- 
tional measurement, chapters like “Why 
Evaluate?” or “Planning a School Testing 
Program.” If this preliminary probing 
stimulates further reading, all the better. 
Perhaps the focus of this initial reading 
should be around the question, “What 
information is available for our use from 
different types of tests?” If committee 
members are to be able to decide intelli- 
gently what questions to seek answers to, 
they must know whether the answers will 
be available from published tests or from 
some other evaluative technique. 

If one or more members of the commit- 
tee have some background in elementary 
statistics, it would be well for them to re- 
fresh their knowledge. Several of the 
newer textbooks in educational measure- 
ment have excellent chapters on elemen- 
tary statistical concepts, emphasizing the 
understanding and interpretation of these 
concepts rather than mere computation. 
This understanding will be important 
later on, when it becomes necessary to 
look at manuals of published tests and at- 
tempt to pass judgment on questions of 
validity, reliability, and the like. If no 
committee member feels capable of tack- 
ling this job, it may be necessary to rely 
entirely on reviewers’ judgments of such 
matters. This procedure falls down, how- 
ever, when reviewers’ judgments cannot 
be found for a particular test under 
examination. 

DISCOVERING THE 

KINDS OF TESTS NEEDED 


After they have spent as much effort as 
is necessary familiarizing themselves with 
basic test philosophy and information, it 
is time for the committee members to be- 
gin to apply some of this information. 


A question frequently asked by those 
who are setting up a testing program is, 
“What is a minimum program?" Accord- 
ing to one point of view, a single standard- 
ized test of any type, given at one grade 
level only, is a minimum program. Such a 
program is certainly minimal, but is it 
actually a program? Most of us would 
agree that a minimum testing program 
would generally consist of more than one 
test. A minimum testing program might 
be defined as one set up to provide an- 
swers to all those questions the answers to 
which are deemed essential by the testing 
committee and which can be answered 
from test results. A maximum testing pro- 
gram, then, would be one that also at- 
tempted to provide answers to those ques- 
tions whose answers are deemed valuable 
but not essential. 

If this definition is used, it becomes 
imperative for the committee members to 
formulate, in writing, all the specific func- 
tions which they expect a testing program 
to perform. Preparing an outline or blue- 
print of functions is the key step in setting 
up the program. Once this is done, it is a 
fairly simple matter to determine the 
types of tests that can be used to perform 
the desired functions. 

Since it has been stressed that the best 
testing programs are tailor-made, it would 
be contradictory now to attempt to out- 
line a specific testing program for our 
hypothetical school. We do not know 
what information Miss Smith, Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Wheeler, and others on the staff 
are going to expect from the program. Yet 
it is also true that there are certain ques- 
tions and problems that commonly face 
all primary-grade teachers, all intermedi- 
ate-grade teachers, all counselors, etc. Be- 
cause of this repetition of questions and 
problems, it is possible at least to suggest 
some typical problems that our testing 
committee might face. 

For example, suppose that Miss Smith 
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teaches third grade. One of her most im- 
portant teaching tasks is to help her pupils 
increase their reading proficiency. In 
order to do the best possible teaching job, 
she may want to know, very early in the 
school year, what reading problems her 
pupils are likely to exhibit. A diagnostic- 
type reading test might provide just the 
information she needs. 

Mr. Wheeler, our principal, may be get- 
ting some questions from interested par- 
ents as to whether the pupils in his school 
are really learning the three R’s or are 
only learning to grasp the intricacies of 
finger painting. The results from a com- 
plete skills-type achievement battery 
might provide Mr. Wheeler with the ob- 
jective information he needs. He can 
probably demonstrate that the three R’s 
are not being neglected by his school but 
rather are being expanded to include more 
activities. Since diagnostic reading tests 
are included in some skills-type batteries, 
Miss Smith and Mr. Wheeler may be able 
to get the answers to some of their ques- 
tions from the same tests. 

Our counselor, Mr. Johnson, is called 
upon to help junior high school pupils plan 
their academic programs. He may want to 
know something about their abilities and 
interests. Does Bill, for example, have suf- 
ficient numerical aptitude to consider en- 
gineering as a ‘possible career and, accord- 
ingly, to elect algebra in Grade IX? Do his 
basic interests seem to be similar to those 
of other students who have succeeded in 
engineering in the past? These questions 
seem to call for an aptitude test and an 
interest inventory. Of course no counselor 
worth his salt is going to rely on test re- 
sults alone to answer the important ques- 
tions of academic and vocational plan- 
ning, but they can provide some impor- 
tant information. 

When Miss Smith begins to analyze the 
results of her diagnostic reading test, she 
will need to know something about her 
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pupils’ potentialities for improving their 
reading proficiency. Those pupils who are 
reading at a level close to their capacity 
do not require the same treatment as those 
reading at a level below their capacity. 
Miss Smith, then, will need some estimate 
of mental capacity with which she can 
compare the results of the diagnostic 
reading test. Likewise, Mr. Wheeler will 
need more information than the results of 
a skills battery alone. He also will need 
some reference point of ability in order to 
demonstrate whether his pupils are below, 
on, or above, the level of proficiency one 
might expect from them. Both Miss Smith 
and Mr. Wheeler would find it valuable 
to have scores from some general intelli- 
gence test. But so would Mr. Johnson and 
the other teachers. A general intelligence 
test will probably be found valuable at 
several grade levels, 

In like fashion, Miss Smith, Mr. Wheel- 
er, and Mr. Johnson, as well as the other 
committee members and other faculty 
members, will have additional questions 
that can be answered by one or more 
tests. By basing their decisions on specific 
problems, a testing committee should be 
able to develop a Program that meets the 
needs of its own school system without in- 
cluding any superfluous testing. 


CHOOSING SPECIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


After deciding on the types of tests to 
include, the committee must select spe- 
cific test instruments. At this point it will 
be necessary to utilize considerable re- 
Source material. Many books on educa- 
tional measurement contain chapters of- 
fering specific suggestions, including sam- 
ple test evaluation forms, Buros’ Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks' are invaluable. 
Publishers’ test catalogues give brief de- 


scriptions of their tests, and specimen sets 
can be ordered for careful examination, It 
may be possible to secure the services of a 
resource person from a college of educa- 
tion, a state department of education, or 
a large school system nearby. This part 
of the committee's job entails a consider- 
able amount of detail work. 


IMPLEMENTING THE PROGRAM 


The decisions as to specific tests to use 
do not complete our committee's work, 
however. It must see that the program 
gets a good start and a fair trial. If the 
committee has provided adequate feed- 
back to the entire faculty, it may be pos- 
sible to initiate the program as a complete 
whole. If it has not been possible to carry 
the complete staff along with the commit- 
tee's thinking, it may be wiser to initiate 
only a part of the program the first year, 
and to add to it gradually until all the 
recommendations have been carried out. 
In the event that some staff members ac- 
tively oppose the testing program, it may 
be best to begin the program only with 
those teachers desiring to participate. A 
successfully operating program will win 
more converts than will forced co- 
operation. 

A really complete program of educa- 
tional evaluation will include the use of 
other techniques in addition to standard- 
ized tests. These, however, should proba- 
bly follow the development of a good basic 
testing program. Enough problems will 
appear in the implementation of a fairly 
simple program to warrant keeping the 
initial goals well within reach. 


USING TEST RESULTS 


Our committee, which was set up to 
"initiate" a testing program, may feel 
that, its task complete, it may now rest on 
its laurels. Lest the committee members 


begin to feel too self-satisfied, however, 
let us remind them of the purpose of their 
work: to build a program that will provide 
answers to questions for which answers 
are needed. 

The administration of a diagnostic 
reading test, the scoring, the recording of 
results in a cumulative folder will not, in 
themselves, help Miss Smith in her third- 
grade class. The scores must be made 
available to her in some fashion so that 
she need not run to the principal’s office 
every time she would like to see them. She 
needs to know how the scores of her pupils 
compare with those of pupils in other 
schools. She needs to know something 
about the average performance of her 
whole class—where they are particularly 
strong or particularly weak. Most of all, 
she needs to discuss the scores with other 
teachers and with her supervisor. If a 
number of third-grade classes exhibit 
similar problems in reading, there are 
definite implications for curriculum evalu- 
ation. The teacher’s use of test scores, 
then, needs to be focused upon specific de- 
cisions about pupils and about classwork 
that she can make on the basis of test 
scores. 

Mr. Wheeler’s use of the same test re- 
sults will vary somewhat. He will be con- 
cerned with summaries of the results, such 
as class averages and the total perform- 
ance of the pupils in his school. He will, 
moreover, want a summary evaluation of 
the ability level of the third-grade pupils, 
as well as their performance on a reading 
test or a skills battery. If the ability level 
of the pupils in his school is high, he can- 
not accept too much personal credit for à 
high achievement level. 

Mr. Johnson, too, will need to analyze 
test results carefully in order to help guide 
pupils toward the best possible education- 
al and vocational decisions. 
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A school system desiring to initiate a 
useful testing program, where little or 
nothing has been done before, should keep 
the following principles in mind. 

1. A committee set up to develop a 
testing program should be representative 
of the school staff as a whole. 

9. An interested, competent person 
should be designated to head this com- 
mittee. 

8. A testing committee should proceed 
slowly and judiciously, keeping the entire 
staff informed of its progress. 

4. A testing committee should make 
use of all possible resource material and 
persons. 

5. A good testing program should be 
based upon a blueprint of the needs of 
teachers, counselors, and administrators 
for information not available from other 
sources. 

6. A testing committee should develop 
what it feels to be a minimum program 
and should seek to implement this pro- 
gram with all the staff or as many of them 
as will co-operate. 

7. Test scores, along with the proper 
interpretive materials, must be made 
available to the persons whose needs for 
information provided the blueprint for the 


testing program. 


This discussion of initiating a testing 
program has developed somewhat beyond 
the narrow meaning of the word “initi- 
ate.” In like fashion, any committee of 
school personnel which is organized to set 
up or to initiate a testing program will 
find that the purposes, execution, and 
uses of a testing program cannot be sepa- 
rated or compartmentalized. The whole 
testing program must be planned and 
executed as a unit. 


TEACHING AMERICAN CHILDREN 
FROM SPANISH-SPEAKING HOMES 


SIMON J. CHAVEZ University of Dayton 


TWILA LEE ERICKSON Public Schools, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Some teachers are hopelessly over- 
whelmed when they are assigned to teach 
a group that includes children whose lan- 
guage and modes of behavior differ from 
those that we expect to find in American 
homes. This is not a rare occurrence, par- 
ticularly in many communities of the 
Southwest, Florida, and New York City. 
In those areas the teacher is likely to find 
children whose principal socialization pre- 
vious to coming to school has been in 
Spanish and along standards of behavior 
that may seem strange to the instructor. 

Because this problem is becoming wide- 
spread, there is an urgent need for teacher- 
education courses that will provide the 
necessary insight to meet the situation in- 
telligently. An effort in this direction was 
made during the summer of 1955 in a 
seminar-workshop at the University of 
Colorado, directed by the senior author. 
Members of the course heard experts on 
Latin-American history and literature, 
anthropologists, social workers, and edu- 
cators. They read extensively, shared 
their experiences, and sought to analyze 
their problems in light of their new per- 
ceptions. The discussion of reading readi- 
ness which makes up part of this article 
was prepared by Miss Erickson at the 
workshop. 


GENERAL CULTURAL BACKGROUND 


Basically, children who come from 
Spanish-speaking homes should be taught 
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in much the same way as children from 
any other kind of home. In either case the 
effectiveness of the teaching depends on 
how much the teacher knows about the 
child's previous experiences and how well 
he can provide opportunities to build on 
these experiences. 

How well the teacher understands the 
Spanish-speaking child may depend 
largely on what he knows about the for- 
eign culture. By understanding the cul- 
ture, the teacher may know approxi- 
mately what to expect. For instance, he 
may have a pupil from a Spanish-speaking 
home who, instead of admitting that he 
missed the bus, will blame the bus for 
leaving him. Or there may be a pupil who 
does not hesitate to miss school to attend 
the wedding of a distant cousin. It is quite 
possible that some parents will spend all 
of their earnings on a television set with- 
out ever bothering to take out a life- 
insurance policy or to start a savings 
account, 

When these things happen, how is the 
teacher going to interpret them? If he 
bases his interpretations on the values 
held by the middle class of our culture, he 
is likely to consider such behavior irre- 
sponsible and to feel that it is his duty to 
change these behavior patterns. 

However, if the teacher makes an at- 
tempt to understand the possible cultural 
differences behind such behavior, he may 
even conclude that a different way of 
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looking at such things is as defensible as 
his own. The child who is late to school 
and blames the bus for leaving him, in- 
stead of blaming himself for missing the 
conveyance, may, in the long run, profit 
from his attitude; he is not likely to devel- 
op an ulcer or to become emotionally 
unbalanced because of a useless feeling of 
guilt. 

Likewise, the child who misses school to 
go to a wedding may do so because of a 
cultural concept of time values. A particu- 
lar wedding comes only once, while school 
or work goes on day after day. Similarly, 
the parent who buys the television set 
may feel that you must enjoy life in the 
present instead of postponing enjoyment 
for the future. If you try to extract some 
enjoyment from everything that comes 
along, you are going to be better off than 
if you schedule your enjoyment for a par- 
ticular time or situation. This concept is 
aptly expressed in the book Teresita of the 
Valley, in which Teresita says: “I say to 
you, more fun we haye at our funerals 
than they at their parties” (8: 132). 


NEED FOR TEACHERS TO UNDERSTAND 
CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 


Unless teachers in bi-cultural communi- 
ties understand the differences in values 
between the two cultures, they will define 
as unacceptable many forms of behavior 
that are usual in the foreign culture. Liv- 
ing in a bi-cultural community should be 
viewed as an opportunity to develop in- 
ternational understanding. This does not 
mean that the people who come from a 
culture other than the dominant one are 
not real Americans. The differences that 
exist between two cultures in this country 
are likely to be even more pronounced in 
the community of nations. If we cannot 
establish a bridge of understanding be- 
tween cultures under the protection of our 
democratic system, it is improbable that 


we can do so between nations, 

The need for an atmosphere that is 
conducive to sharing between cultures 
may not be so evident in a community 
that includes many immigrants. In those 
communities, people from differing cul- 
tures have migrated to this country to 
seek citizenship even if it means a change 
in many of their ways of behaving. In con- 
trast, the Indians and the Spanish-speak- 
ing people of the Southwest and of Puerto 
Rico became citizens of the United States, 
not by request but by edict. They have 
not been anxious or willing to change their 
ways. They treasure their cultural herit- 
age and wish to perpetuate the values that 
were passed on to them. 

We must be careful not to assume that 
other people do things in a strange way, 
for our actions may appear equally strange 
to them. We need to know what facets of 
our behavior may appear questionable to 
others. As an example let us take a look at 
our concept of time. In our Anglo-Ameri- 
can culture we consider time in the future 
more valuable than time in the present or 
the past. We are immensely interested in 
what is going to happen. We work hard 
for retirement so that then we shall be 
able to do the things that we dare not stop 
to do now. We eagerly anticipate the 
hatching of the new minutes to see what 
news they will bring us. We stay up late to 
hear tomorrow's news while it is still to- 
day. We hurry down to the newsstand on 
Wednesday to buy a magazine bearing 
next Friday’s date. We are not interested 
in reading a newspaper that carries yester- 
day’s date nor in buying bread that was 
baked two or three days ago. 

We are likely to be unaware of the pe- 
culiarities of our culture. We might go one 
step further and criticize or be amused at 
others because they lack the peculiarities 
that seem so natural to us. For example, a 
reporter asked a Chinese delegate to the 
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United Nations what he thought was the 
oddest thing about Americans. The Chi- 
nese delegate replied, “The peculiar slant 
of their eyes.” In another instance an 
American visitor in Bombay, discussing a 
current famine, asked a Hindu, “When 
are you people going to stop worshiping 
your cattle and start eating them?” The 
Hindu answered almost mischievously, 
“That will be about the time you Ameri- 
cans start eating your dogs” (7: 160). 
The preceding anecdotes illustrate that 
our peculiarities are not more defensible 
than those held by others. In our demo- 
cratic society we proclaim that we will re- 
spect every individual, along with all his 
differences. We will not usurp the godlike 
prerogative of fashioning other people to 
our image. Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
visited a schoolroom and, upon leaving, 
commented to the teacher, “Madam! You 
are trying to make all these children just 
like you. One of you is enough” (7: 130). 


HELPING CHILDREN TO CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE GROUP 


We have to respect the uniqueness of 
every individual who comes to our schools. 
When these children come to us from a 
different culture, they need to learn our 
ways in order to compete with the greater 
national community. However, this learn- 
ing should not be one-sided. In the process 
of becoming acculturated to our ways, 
they can enrich our life by the contribu- 
tions that they bring with them, 

We can make it easier for a child to con- 
tribute to the group if, first of all, we help 
him develop a feeling that he belongs to 
the group and is important to it. We can 
encourage him to share with us some of 
the songs, stories, and other items from 
his culture—a contribution that only he 
can make. We can be alert to analyze 
biased information that might appear in 
our instructional materials. In addition, 
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we can strive to give all our pupils oppor- 
tunities to understand others by identi- 
fying themselves with people of a different 
culture. In brief, the child from a different 
culture, coming into ours, should not be 
saddled with the entire responsibility of 
abandoning his ways and learning ours, 
Everyone will gain more if, instead, all 
have a willingness to share. 

"There are many ways of bringing about 
a better understanding of each other's 
ways, such as teaching Spanish as a sec- 
ond language and using films and other in- 
structional materials and techniques. 
However, before embarking on any one 
approach, it should be emphasized that 
there is a need to have a broad under- 
standing of basic cultural differences. The 
reading of good informative books (2, 5, 
8, 10) can help us gain this insight. 


PROMOTING READING READINESS 


The primary-grade teacher in a bi-cul- 
tural community faces special problems in 
getting the non-English-speaking children 
ready to read. The following pages present 
a discussion of these difficulties as seen by 
one teacher, who has had experience in 
teaching bilingual groups in Denver and 
Greeley, Colorado, and other western 
cities, 

The Problem 

Many reasons have been given to ex- 
plain the low level of reading attainment 
characteristic of a relatively high portion 
of Spanish-speaking children. The dual- 
language handicap and the even more im- 
portant factors of poor health and discour- 
aging economic and environmental situa- 
tions are difficulties faced by many of 
these children. The school must also take 
a certain share of the blame for this 
group’s reading handicap. Too many 
times administrative policies have al- 
lowed the schools serving low-income mi- 
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nority groups to be staffed by inefficient or 
worn-out teachers. A minority group is in 
need of expert teachers. Children who are 
handicapped by inadequate knowledge of 
English require the best that can be had in 
instruction. 

A lack of interest in scholastic learning 
is often traced to several sources: lack of 
intellectual capacity; inadequate motiva- 
tion due to home, school, or community 
environment; deficiency in some, or nearly 
all, of the skills necessary to the gaining of 
scholastic knowledge. It seems certain 
that the last factor, lack of necessary 
skills, accounts for most of the drop-outs 
among Spanish-speaking children. The 
non-reader, for example, has a very diffi- 
cult time in the primary grades. In the 
upper grades he is overwhelmed. 

When we begin to examine ways to pro- 
mote the reading readiness of Spanish- 
speaking children, two main questions 
arise: Is the Spanish-speaking child dif- 
ferent from the English-speaking child? 
Is it necessary to use methods, tech- 
niques, and materials different from those 
we would use with English-speaking chil- 
dren? 


How Do Spanish-speaking 

Children Differ? 

A look into the backgrounds of the 
Spanish-speaking children of the South- 
west will help us answer the question 
posed above. Please note that the term 
used is “backgrounds” and not “a back- 
ground.” How many times have we teach- 
ers been inclined to lump all Spanish- 
speaking children together, like a uniform 
mass of dough to be leavened with the 
same yeast? Statements such as the fol- 
lowing are often heard: “You must handle 
them this way, or you get nowhere." 

They just don't want to learn." "You 
can't treat them as you do other groups." 
Perhaps the last statement is true, at least 


in a certain sense. It is vitally important 
that a teacher of a minority group should 
make a thorough study of the group's his- 
tory and culture. Having gained a firm 
foundation of knowledge concerning the 
habits and customs of this particular unit. 
of society, the teacher is certain to change 
his own attitudes and understandings and 
will certainly want to handle the children 
differently. 

Although most of the Spanish-speaking 
families of the Southwest still earn their 
livings by means of manual labor, a few 
have entered the professions, particularly 
teaching and nursing. In general, the eco- 
nomic outlook is improving. However, in 
health, social integration, and accultura- 
tion, many families are still far away from 
a desirable position. This divergence is 
pointed up by the children who come to 
school A few come from homes where 
little or no Spanish is spoken. Many live in 
situations where both English and Span- 
ish are spoken with varying degrees of 
proficiency. There is still a small fraction 
of children who speak little or no English 
when they enter school. 

Obviously these facts provide only the 
most generalized aspects of the back- 
grounds we might expect for the Spanish- 
‘American children. Yet even these point 
up the error in seeking one pattern to fit 
all of them. It becomes evident that the 
Spanish-speaking child is a highly com- 
ples indiridid who is to be handled dif- 
ferently from any other. It is imperative 
that we study and try to understand his 
background. Of course the same holds 
true for any child who comes to us to be 


taught. 


Examples of Teaching Techniques i 
Many teachers of language-handi- 
capped children recommend the same 
Neuen and methods for both Spanish- 
speaking and English-speaking children. 
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They point out that the Spanish-speaking 
child's basic needs are the same as those 
of any other boy or girl. All stress the need 
for understanding and sympathy for the 
child and his background. 

Eva Borrego (1) maintains that the 
two-language child does not need a wholly 
different method of teaching. Instead the 
child should be presented material in the 
"right" way. Some "right" ways that she 
advocates are: 

1, The teacher should be familiar with the 
heritage and background of the child. 

2. Colorful and motivating items should 
be kept in the room. 

3. Classes should engage in many activi- 
ties, such as singing, choral speaking, and 
dramatizations. 

The same view is shared by Dwight 
Hamilton (4). He recommends that the 
equipment and materials not differ greatly 
from those used in any good primary- 
grade room. More use should be made of 
pictures, concrete objects, experience- 
chart stories, and the like than with an 
English-speaking group. 

Nearly all reports on the education of 
bilingual children agree that we must do 
the same for Spanish-speaking children as 
for other children, only more so: more ex- 
periences, more concrete objects, more 
teaching of concepts. One is tempted to 
say, simply, more expert teaching. 

What are some of the accepted tech- 
niques in promoting an adequate reading- 
readiness program for Spanish-speaking 
children and how can these techniques be 
used at the primary-grade level? 

Dolch (3) has a recipe for successful 
teaching of reading which can well be ap- 
plied to our problem. There are three re- 
quirements in the recipe. The first and 
most important is to give the child a sense 
of security. The Spanish-speaking child’s 
need for security is almost doubly impor- 
tant by the very fact that he comes from 
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a minority culture. Friendly relations 
must be established before there is much 
chance for success in teaching reading. 
The second element in Dolch’s recipe is to 
find the child's own “area of confidence,” 
Too many teachers present new words and 
new concepts too soon and too fast, It is 
necessary that the child feel fully con- 
fident of each concept, sound, word, be- 
fore proceeding to new and unfamiliar ex- 
periences and situations. The third ele- 
ment is to let the child advance from his 
area of confidence by a series of “success 
Steps." In order to determine what con- 
cepts and materials to introduce, the 
teacher must study the needs of the indi- 
vidual child. Small reading classes are im- 
perative, 

Tn most cases the major stress in a read- 
iness program should be in areas of con- 
cept-building, with minor stress on drills 
for correct pronunciation. However, the 
satisfactory development of oral commu- 
nication is an extremely important phase 
of the reading-readiness program. Frances 
Koenig (6) states that many children from 
Spanish-speaking homes write much better 
than they speak. This may be caused by a 
mental block when a child feels that other 
children will laugh at, or become bored 
with, his oral communication. 

Believing that effective, everyday op- 
portunities for un-self-conscious speech 
must be provided, Koenig tried a new 
technique in her classroom. An ordinary 
Piece of drawing paper was folded in half, 
Several blobs of finger paint were inserted 
between the folded paper and rubbed in 
all directions. She then showed the paint- 
blob picture to her pupils. All spoke freely 
and enthusiastically, giving their own in- 
terpretations. If a child knew only the 
Spanish word, he was helped by the pupils 
who knew the English equivalent. After 
much experience with this type of com- 
munication, the children became fluent 
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and relaxed in their conversation. They 
had been released from the insecurity of 
giving the “wrong” answer. 

Another interesting approach to lan- 
guage development is described by 
Waltrip (10). She points out that a major 
portion of Spanish-speaking children come 
to school with an extreme lack of the kind 
of experiences portrayed in our reading 
textbooks. These children have certainly 
had many experiences, but experiences 
which are socially desirable and personally 
enriching according to our cultural stand- 
ards are lacking in a large degree. Because 
the reading textbooks describe experiences 
which are characteristic of upper-middle- 
class families, the Spanish-speaking child, 
coping with language difficulties in addi- 
tion to the difficulties usually associated 
with the initial contact with the reading 
processes, is also trying to derive meaning 
from what the teacher is saying in terms 
of his own experiential background. 

This situation led Miss Waltrip to con- 
clude that the classroom teacher must rely 
largely on vicarious experiences as @ 
source of enrichment for these children. 
She experimented by using films and the 
film reader with the slowest group in her 
room. By combining group discussions 
with the showing of the film, the children 
attached meaning to the words used to 
describe the things seen in the film, This 
approach challenged and encouraged the 
children to learn because they were ex- 
periencing together and because they 
could derive meaning both from the pro- 
jected picture and from the printed word. 

Perhaps the foregoing discussion on the 
promotion of reading readiness in the 
Spanish-speaking child can be summarized 
by stressing the importance of seeing each 
child as a complex individual. The Span- 
ish-speaking child does not require differ- 


ent methods or materials. He learns 
through ways that have been found ef- 
ficient for all children. If to these factors 
we can add the importance of an under- 
standing of the child's cultural back- 
ground and a desirable attitude on the 
part of the teacher, the result will be sat- 
isfying for all concerned. 
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A CONSIDERATION OF THE WAYS CHILDREN 
THINK WHEN PERFORMING HIGHER-DECADE ADDITION 


FRANCES FLOURNOY University of Texas 


“How do you add this column of fig- 
ures?” the writer asked a group 


of university students taking a T 
methods course in the teaching of 6 
arithmetic. Of course some stu- 9 
dents began at the top of the col- 3 


umn; some began at the bottom; +5 
and some skipped around among 
the figures. Their descriptions of their 
procedures were not lacking in variety, 
either. 

One student said: “I added 7 and 3; 
then I added 5, making 15. Next I added 
5 instead of the 6. This made 20. Finally 
I added 10 to 20, because the other 1 from 
6, when added to 9, made 10. The 10 
added to the 20 made 30.” 

Another student remarked: “I find that 
adding 6’s is easy, so I started off with 6 
and 6. Then I added the extra 1 to 5, mak- 
ing another 6. This made 18. I took 6 from 
the 9 and added it to the 18. This made 
24. There were 6, or 3 and 8, more to be 
added. This made 30." Numerous other 
students said that they used some method 
of rearranging numbers. 

"There were students, of course, who de- 
scribed their thinking as: "Seven and 6 
are 13. Thirteen and 9 are 22. Twenty-two 
and 3 are 25. Twenty-five and 5 are 30.” 
Surprisingly few had added by thinking 7, 
13, 22, 25, 30, as they added down the 
column. 

Students using the method of rearrang- 
ing numbers were asked whether they al- 
ways used that method when adding a 
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column of figures. They generally agreed 
that, though they had not been taught to 
do so, they rearranged numbers, when- 
ever possible, into combinations that were 
easier for them to add. Some, however, 
admitted that they sometimes made er- 
rors by skipping around in the column of 
figures. In general, these students had 
made rearrangements of numbers so that 
some of the more difficult higher-decade 
addition might be avoided. 

Numerous other university students in 
classes in methods of teaching have re- 
sponded in a similar way when asked, 
“How do you add this column of figures?" 
Will the students in elementary school 
today perform column addition in a 
roundabout, uncertain, tedious manner 
when they reach the college level? 


THE NEED FOR 
HIGHER-DECADE ADDITION 


In higher-decade addition a one-figure 
number and a number with two or more 
figures, usually two figures, are added. 
Higher-decade addition which involves 
bridging is the more difficult type because 
the tens' place in the answer is in the next 
higher decade than is the tens' place in the 
two-figure number to which a one-figure 
number is being added. This is commonly 
called “bridging the tens.” 

In adding down the column of figures 
above, the first need for higher-decade 
addition occurs in 18 + 9 = 22, and it 
involves bridging. In adding 18 and 9, the 


TN = XA 
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student bridges from teens to twenties. 
TThe next instance of higher-decade addi- 
tion is 22 + 3 = 25, but this does not 
involve bridging. The last step in which 
higher-decade addition occurs is in 25 + 
5 = 90. In adding 25 and 5, the student 
bridges from twenties to thirties. 

The need for ability to perform higher- 
decade addition may also occur when car- 
rying in multiplication, as in this example. 

69 It is necessary in this example to 


x8 add 48 and the carried 7. This is 
—— higher-decade addition, and it in- 
552 volves bridging. In order to add 


48 and 7, the student must bridge 
from forties to fifties. 

It is generally believed that many chil- 
dren and some adults find it difficult to 
perform, with accuracy and with ease, the 
higher-decade addition involved in some 
column addition and in carrying in multi- 
plication. How can school children be ef- 
fectively aided in gaining skill in perform- 
ing higher-decade addition? The writer 
sees this as a significant problem in the 
teaching of arithmetic. 

This article is concerned with two as- 
pects of the problem: how children think 
when performing higher-decade addition 
and how they are being encouraged to 
think. These questions are an important 
part of any consideration of helping chil- 
dren to gain in ability to perform higher- 
decade addition. 


BACKGROUND 
FOR THE PRESENT STUDY 


There seems to be general agreement, 
among authorities in the field of arithme- 
tie and among children’s textbooks, re- 
garding the most efficient way to think 
when performing higher-decade addition 
without bridging. The procedure most 
often recommended is “adding by end- 
ings,” which emphasizes the key basic fact 
ending. The basic fact ending is noted in 


9 18 28 and 
44 44 +4 
the child comes to understand that, since 
he knows the basic fact, 3 and 4 are 7, he 
can easily answer each of the other 
examples. 

In regard to higher-decade addition 
with bridging, there does not seem to be 
general agreement on the most efficient 
way to think in performing the addition 
indicated. Some books encourage use of 
the "bridging the tens" method. In addi- 
tion to this method, some books introduce 
a second method referred to by some 
authorities as “the tens method.” This is 
the method by which enough is taken 
from the smaller number and added to the 
larger number to make the larger number 
a tens number with no ones. Then the re- 
mainder of the smaller number is added. 
An example of this is 98 + 6 = 28 + 2 + 
4 = 30 +4 = 34. A few textbooks ap- 
pear to be encouraging children to think 
by actual carrying to the tens’ place, as is 
done when adding two two-figure numbers 
involving carrying. 

In the opinion of this writer, most text- 
books do not make it entirely clear wheth- 
er the child, who is using the method of 
noting the key fact ending and bridging 
the tens, is to respond by first recording 
the ones and then the tens or is to be en- 
couraged to respond with the whole an- 
swer somewhat automatically. The latter 
type of response is the goal toward which 
we should work if the pupils are to learn 
to handle efficiently the decade addition 
involved in column addition and in carry- 
ing in multiplication. 


several examples, as, 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 

In this investigation, three tests were 
constructed by the writer. These tests 
were administered on three consecutive 
days late in the month of March to two 
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classes of children in Grade III. A total of 
fifty-nine children took the tests. 

Test I consisted of three parts. The 
first part included four examples present- 
ed in horizontal form (12 + 3 = 
and not involving bridging. In a space left 
underneath the last example, the child 
was asked to write in his own words how 
he thought in order to get his answer to 
that example. In the second part of Test 
I, the same number of examples in the 
same horizontal form was used. These ex- 
amples did involve bridging (18 + 3 = 
). Again space was left, and the 
child was asked to write how he had 
thought on the last example. In the third 
part of this test, four examples of three- 
figure column addition not involving 
bridging were included. The child was 
asked to write how he thought on the last 
example. 

Test II consisted of three parts also. 
The examples in the first and the second 
parts were similar to those included in 
these parts of Test I. However, the form 
used in the first and the second parts of 
Test II was vertical ( 12 18) instead of 

+3 +3 
horizontal. Four examples of three-figure 
column addition involving bridging were 
constructed for the third part of Test IT. 
In each part of Test II the child was asked 
to write how he thought in answering the 
last example. 

Test III included a total of Six ex- 
amples. These examples were exactly the 
same as the last example of each part of 
the other two tests. After each example, 
four statements were listed. The teacher 
read the statements aloud and the child 
was asked to circle the number of the 
statement that best told how he thought 
in getting his answer. An example is given 
below. 

MARSH Doi Leif 
1, I thought 28 and counted 5 more. 


2. I added 3 and 5. I wrote this answer, Then 
I wrote a 2 in the tens' place. 

3. When I placed at the example, I knew the 
whole answer. I first wrote a 2 in the tens’ 
place. Then I wrote an 8 in the ones’ place, 

4. I did it another way. (Write this way.) 


After the children had completed the 
taking of the three tests, the results were 
studied in order to learn how the children 
seemed to be thinking on the various 
parts of the different tests. The amount of 
agreement between the explanation that 
the child wrote on Tests I and II as his 
way of thinking and the statements that 
he circled in Test IIT was noted. Eleven of 
the fifty-nine children either had not ex- 
pressed themselves clearly enough to be 
understood or seemed unable to under- 
stand statements in the third test well 
enough to select one that represented their 
way of thinking. The papers of these 
eleven children were not used as exaniples 
of how children think when performing 
higher-decade addition. 

The responses of forty-eight children 
were then further studied. Though a 
sampling of forty-eight children is a small 
representation, it is judged to be large 
enough to stimulate our consideration of 
the ways in which children think when 
performing higher-decade addition. 

The teachers of the two classes used in 
this study were interviewed to learn what 
teaching materials were used in teaching 
the children to perform higher-decade 
addition. These teachers were also asked 
to explain the way in which they generally 
encouraged children to think when per- 
forming addition, such as 15+9= 
——— and 26. 

+7 


FINDINGS 


Study of the ways of thinking of the 
forty-eight children indicated that at 
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least eight children consistently counted, 
both in answering the higher-decade addi- 
tion and in performing column addition 
involving higher-decade addition. Others 
counted in certain number situations. 
When adding a two-figure and a one-fig- 
ure number, twenty-three children seemed 
consistently to note the basic fact ending, 
record the number of ones, then record the 
number of tens. When bridging was in- 
volved, the carrying method was used 
by these twenty-three children, and 
frequently the carried 1 was shown: 
198 However, on the horizontal form 
+9 (28 + 9 = ———.), children less 
— often showed the carried 1 even if 
82 they stated that they used the 
carrying method. Some children 
resorted to counting in the horizontal 
form though they had not done so in the 
vertical form. Others seemed to think 
automatically of the whole answer when 
it was in the horizontal form though they 
appeared to use a slower method in the 
vertical form. 

When no bridging was involved, six 
children seemed consistently to arrive at 
their answers by quickly surveying the 
number situation and responding with the 
whole answer without first recording the 
ones and then the tens. When adding 
93 + 5, several expressed their thinking 
by writing, “I thought 3 and 5 are 8, so 
with 20 it makes 28.” It was judged from 
their explanations that, when bridging 
was involved, these same six children were 
also consistently bridging the tens and 
responding with the whole answer without 
having first to record the ones and then 
carry 1 to the tens’ column before record- 
Ing the tens. 

Eleven children used several different 
methods within a single test. The method 
selected seemed to depend on the number 
situation. There was evidence that three 
children occasionally thought by the “tens 
method.” For example, in adding 28 + 


6= , one child wrote, “I took 2 
from 6 and then I added it to 28. Then I 
had 80. I added 4 more to 30. Then I had 
34.” 

There were at least eleven children who 
counted when they were performing the 
higher-decade addition in column addition 
and yet seemed not to count when the 
addition was not in a column of figures. 
Four children indicated that they used a 
method of skipping around in the columns 
of figures to get easier combinations. Two 
children explained their use of a method 
of rearranging sizes of the numbers to get 
easier addition combinations. In the case 
of the column of figures to the left, one 

5 girl said: “I thought of making a 

8 lout of the 4. So I did that. That 
+4 made the 5 an 8, so 8+ 8 = 16 
— and 1 more = 17." 

An interview with the two teachers 
gave information on how the children 
were encouraged to think when perform- 
ing higher-decade addition. These chil- 
dren had been generally encouraged to 
give first attention always to the basic 
fact ending, which they supposedly would 
already know. They were taught then to 
record first the number of ones and next 
the number of tens. When bridging was 
involved, they were taught to carry 1 to 
the tens column. The printed materials 
that these teachers used more frequently 
made use of the vertical form than of the 
horizontal form for practice exercises on 
higher-decade addition. 

One of the teachers indicated that some 
of the more capable children liked to re- 
spond with the whole answer, almost as if 
in one complete thought, without first 
having to record the ones and then the 
tens. One of the teachers also had encour- 
aged the children to use various methods 
that were easy for them when adding a 
two-figure and a one-figure number with- 
out paper and pencil. She had especially 
given encouragement for the use of the 
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“tens method” 
Pencil situations, 


in without-paper-and- 


SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 


The following Statements summarize 
the ways in which the children in this 
study think when performing higher-dec- 
ade addition. 

1. The majority of these children first 
noted the basic fact ending when perform- 
ing higher-decade addition. 

2. After noting this basic fact ending, 
the children most often recorded first the 
ones and then the tens, 

3. In higher-decade addition involving 
bridging, the most frequently used meth- 
od was the carrying method. Less often 
used methods, in order, were counting, 
bridging the tens, and the tens methods. 

4. Some of the children used a different 
method when the addition was in a hori- 
zontal form than when it was in a vertical 
form. 

5. Counting was used more often when 
the numbers to be added were in a column 
of figures than when adding a two-figure 
and a one-figure number. 

6. The method which these children 
had been most often encouraged to use is 
the method of noting the basic fact ending 
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and recording first the Ones and then the 
tens, with carrying when necessary. 

It is the judgment of this writer that 
most authorities in the field of arithmetic 
do not advocate the use of the slower car- 
rying method when bridging in higher-dec- 
ade addition. It seems highly probable 
that many teachers do not fully under- 
stand the thought patterns that textbook 
authors are trying to establish in higher- 
decade addition. Some ways of thinking 
about higher-decade addition are proba- 
bly more difficult than are other ways to 
transfer to, and to use when needed in, 
column addition and carrying in multipli- 
cation. The ability to perform higher-dec- 
ade addition examples with paper and 
pencil does not guarantee ability to per- 
form equally as well in column addition 
which involves unseen numbers and, until 
reaching the final answer, is performed 
without paper and pencil. 

Unless children are gradually helped to 
establish a pattern of thinking which en- 
ables them to perform higher-decade addi- 
tion almost as if in one complete thought, 
they are likely to devise time-consuming, 
and perhaps inaccurate, ways of adding a 
column of figures, such as those used by 
the university students who were trying 
to avoid higher-decade addition. 


PERCEPTIONS CONCERNING DEVELOPMENT 
OF RESPONSIBILITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


JAMES WALTERS Florida State University 


FRANCES IRELAND STROMBERG University of Arizona 
GERALDINE LONIAN Garden Oaks School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


In their review of the literature on the 
development of responsibility in children, 
Mitton and Harris (4) note that writers 
concerned with the practical aspects of 
child guidance agree that the responsibili- 
ty which one assumes as an adult is de- 
pendent upon childhood learning and that 
properly scaled tasks in childhood are im- 
portant training devices. Such a conclu- 
sion points up the desirability of obtaining 
information concerning the perceptions of 
parents toward the development of re- 
sponsibility in children. Too, it empha- 
sizes the desirability of learning more as 
to the levels at which adults may effec- 
tively introduce various tasks. 

The purposes of the present investiga- 
tion! were (a) to construct an instrument 
designed to measure perceptions concern- 
ing the development of responsibility in 
young children and (b) to compare the 
perceptions of specialists in child develop- 
ment with those of white and Negro 
mothers and with those of single women. 


PROCEDURE 


Construction of the schedule.—In. the 
construction of the schedule used in this 
study, a list of approximately 150 items 
was compiled. These items were designed 


1 This study was conducted at Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made of the support of the Oklahoma A. 
and M. College Research Foundation. 


to measure perceptions concerning the 
acceptance of responsibility by young 
children. The items were submitted to six 
judges, all of whom held advanced degrees 
and were instructors in the Department of 
Home Life at Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege. The judges were asked to rate each 
item critically in terms of the following 
questions: 

a) Is the item clear? 

b) Does it measure perceptions concerning 

responsibility? 

c) Is the question very specific? 

d) Is the question significant? 

e) Is the item reasonable for the age group 

$-8 years? 

Items which met these criteria received 
a rating of "accept," those which were 
considered to need improvement received 
a rating of “modify,” and those which 
failed to meet the criteria were rated as 
“reject.” If an item received a rating of 
“modify” by more than one of the judges, 
the judges were interviewed and the item 
was rewritten in view of the particular 
criticism offered. The items corrected in 
this manner were again submitted to the 
judges for approval or rejection. Only 
items which were finally approved by five 
of the six judges were included in the 
questionnaire. After all deletions were 
made, fifty items met the criteria and were 
used in the instrument. 

Tn order to obtain norms with which to 

209 
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compare parental and student responses, 
nineteen specialists in child development,” 
selected because of their recognized 
achievements in such fields as education, 
sociology, psychology, and home econom- 
ies, were asked to list the earliest age 
which they considered highly favorable 
for expecting children to assume the re- 
sponsibility described in each of the fifty 
items. 

Administration of the instrument—In- 
struments were sent home to all parents of 
white children enrolled in Grade I in Still- 
water, Oklahoma, and to all parents of 
children enrolled in Grade I at Dunbar 
and Edwards Schools in Oklahoma City. 
Of approximately 300 questionnaires 
which .were distributed to mothers of 
white children, 170 completed question- 
naires were returned. Of approximately 
$75 questionnaires which were distributed 
to mothers of Negro children in Oklahoma 
City, 210 completed questionnaires were 
returned. Mothers who had children en- 
rolled in Dunbar School and Edwards 
School were selected because they repre- 
sented a cross-section of Negro families in 
Oklahoma City. Approximately two- 
thirds of the Negro children in elementary 
school in the city attended these two 
schools. Responses to the questionnaire 
were also obtained from 81 single, white 
women enrolled in an introductory course 
in child development and guidance in the 
Division of Home Economics at Oklaho- 
ma A, and M. College. 

The parents and students were asked to 
respond to such statements as, “I feel that 
the average child should be able to assume 

? Thelma Bennett, Robert O. Blood, Merle E. 
Bonney, Elsie Boschert, Lucille Dahms, Miriam 
Tate Elkin, Mary D. Fite, B. von Haller Gilmer, 
Glenn R. Hawkes, Helen Hefferman, Josephine 
Hoffer, Elizabeth Hurlock, Mary Elizabeth Keister, 
Jacob S. Kounin, Clarence Leuba, William E. 
Martin, Ralph H. Ojeman, Ruth Strang, and 
Elizabeth L. Woods. 
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responsibility for walking to school alone, 
assuming that he has to cross only a few 
moderately busy streets, by the age of 
." In responding to each item, the 
parents and students were asked to list 
two ages: (a) the age at which they be- 
lieved the average boy should be able to 
assume responsibility for the task and (b) 
the age at which the average girl should 
be able to assume responsibility for the 
task. 

Reliability of the instrument.—Utilizing 
the test-retest method, three measures of 
reliability were obtained. Comparing the 
responses of a sample of 29 Stillwater 
mothers who completed the schedule the 
second time after an interval of approxi- 
mately three weeks, the per cent of agree- 
ment between responses to items was 
found to be 76. Consistency of responses 
of 22 students enrolled in a child-develop- 
ment course at Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege yielded a per cent of agreement of 71 
when the student schedules were com- 
pleted one week apart. A sample of 25 
Negro mothers, however, obtained a per 
cent of agreement of only 57 when the 
schedules were given the second time 
after an interval of approximately three 
weeks. In computing per cents of agree- 
ment, the investigators rated responses as 
reflecting disagreement if they differed by 
more than a year from the initia] response. 
For example, if the initial response was 
eight years and the second response was 
seven or nine years, it was rated as an 
agreement. If, however, the second re- 
sponse differed by more than a year, it was 
rated as reflecting disagreement. 

Any interpretation with respect to the 
causes of the lack of consistency evidenced 
by the Negro mothers must necessarily be 
regarded as speculation. The lack of con- 
sistency could very well be a reflection of 
the inadequacies of the instrument or of 
the carelessness with which the Negro 
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mothers responded. One other interesting 


"hypothesis, however, should not be over- 


looked, Although there is some objection 
to rating the socioeconomic status of Ne- 
groes in terms of an instrument validated 
by the use of white populations, the in- 
vestigators wished, for the sake of com- 
parison, to evaluate the two groups ac- 
cording to the same criteria, and, for this 
purpose, used the MeGuire-White Index 
of Social Status (Short Form) (3). On this 
index, 81 per cent of the Negroes were 
classified as belonging to the lower class, 
while 64 per cent of the white mothers 
were classified as belonging to the middle 
class. In view of evidence (1) which sup- 
ports the belief that lower-class mothers 
are more permissive than are middle-class 
mothers with respect to child-rearing 
practices, and thus might be expected to 
be less rigid in their belief that children 
should be able to assume given responsi- 
bilities at any particular age, it is inter- 
esting to note that the reliability check 
yielded results which might be logically 
expected. If the degree of consistency evi- 
denced by the students had not so closely 
paralleled that of the Stillwater mothers, 
one might safely consider such an expla- 
nation unlikely, but, in view of the evi- 
dence obtained, one must consider it a 
possibility. 

The investigators do not wish to imply 
that permissive parents are necessarily 
inconsistent. Permissive parents may, 
however, be more inclined to think of the 
development of responsibility in terms of 
age ranges rather than in terms of specific 
ages, as was required by the question- 
naire, 


RESULTS 

The median ages at which mothers, 
specialists, and students indicated that 
boys and girls should be able to assume 
given responsibilities appear in Table 1. 


An examination of the median re- 
sponses of parents and specialists evi- 
dences much similarity in their percep- 
tions. In several instances, however, the 
median responses of the mothers and of 
the students differed from those of the 
specialists by more than a year, indicating 
substantial disagreement. In Table 1 as- 
terisks mark the mothers’ and students’ 
responses which varied by more than a 
year from the specialists’ age recommen- 
dations. These differences are found in the 
following categories: (a) personal cleanli- 
ness, (b) health practices, (c) selection and 
care of clothing, (d) household chores, 
(e) playing alone, and (f) relations with 
others. 

Four of the observed differences relate 
to personal cleanliness (Items 1, 5, 8, 9). 
For example, the specialists indicated that 
nine years of age was the earliest age at 
which it is normally favorable to expect 
girls to assume responsibility for bathing 
without adult reminder. Yet the Negro 
mothers responded that they believed the 
average girl should be able to assume re- 
sponsibility for this task by the age of 


seven, 

Eight of the differences between the 
responses of the specialists and those of 
the parents and students related to health 
practices (Items 20, 21, 29). For example, 
both Negro and white mothers believed 
that boys and girls should be able, by the 
age of five, to assume responsibility for 
going to bed and going to sleep at night 
specialists, 


years of age was the earliest age at which 
it is normally favorable to expect boys 


sponsibility. 

of the differences between the 
specialists ? ratings and those of the par- 
ents and students related to the selection 
and care of clothing (Items 15, 18). The 


TABLE 1. Median Ages at Which Mothers, Specialists, and College Students Believe That Boys and Girls Should 
Be Able To Assume Given Responsibilities 


Warre Neono 
Mormexs Mornens Srzcia LISTS Sropents 
Responsmiuirr Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
1. Washing his hands before each meal 
without being reminded. .......... 6 6 5* 5 65 6 6 6 
2. Wiping his nose when needed with- 
out being reminded. ............. : 5 5 5 5 5 5 55 5 
8. Polishing his shoes without adult su- 
ision. ..... .. eoesssdesiacsesa 8 8 7 7 8 8 9 8 
4. Bathing bimsell. with no adele help 
after he has been reminded to doso.. 6 6 7 7 6 6 7 6 
5. Bathing himself without adult re- 
MER ATO ESTIS 10 10 9 y 9 9 10 9 
6. Parting and com! is hair before 
leaving for ce ee oe adult re- 
C s HAMM 8 8 7 8 7 7 8 8 
T: i for 
morning with no adult help (dress 
self, eat meal which has been pre- 
for him, brush teeth, comb 
8 8 7 8 7 7 8 8 
10 10 8* 8 10 9 10 10 
7 6 e* 6 8 7 8 8 
5 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 
10 10 10 10 10 9 10 10 
6 6 6 6 6 6.5 6 
6 6 6 6 6 7 T7 
14. 
7 6 6 7 7 8 7 
15. 
7 6 6 7 7 9* 8 
16. 
6 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 
17. i 
5 5 6 6 5 5 6 6 
18. Choosing what school clothing he 
UE DA cs Wu dun cep wh ica 7 6 7 7 7 6 8 8* 
19. Going to the bathroom by himself to 
urinate when he needs to without be- 
i 8 s 4 4 4 3.5 4 4 
3 3 3 3 £5 2.5 4* 4* 
5* 5* 5* b* 7 7 6 5° 
6 6 6 6 5 5 6 5 
7 6 8 x 8 7 8 8 
“6 7 6 C PE | 9 8 
8 8 8 7 Guns 9*^ jt 


* For the responsibilities marked with asterisks, the ages cited by mothers and students differed from the specialists’ rec 
ommendations by more than a year. 
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Ware Necro 
Morures Moraers Sreciauists Sropznts 
RrsroxstmiLiTY Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

20. Emptying small garbage pails when 

n ed without being asked to doso 9 9 8 8 9 9 10 10 
27. Setting the table for a family meal 

without adult supervision , . ..... "mo 7 9 8 85 8 9 8 
98. Drying the dishes (those ordinarily 

used by the family)... ...... ees. 7 6 8 7 7 6 8 8* 
99. Choosing a reasonably well-balanced 

meal from a school cafeteria line.... 10 9 10 10 9 9 TAES 10 
30. Preparing his own breakfast in case of 

necessity (such as illness of his 

p ea AEE RE i 8 8 9 5* 9 8 qr id da 
$1, Answering the an 

the person wanted... .... s... TM 6 6 6 5 5 5 6 6 
$2, Completing a telephone call without 

adult assistance, providing he knows HJ 

the number r 6 6 7 6.5 6 6 7 6 


83. Taking a written message 

bor a half-block away and returning 

immediately. ...... eee eene rene 5 5 6 6 5 5 6 6 
$4. Returning from a neighborhood visit 

at a time agreed upon by the child 

and his parent. ..... esee ANM gu! 6 6 6 6 6 7 T 
$5. Going to a familiar grocery store 

selecting and paying for three or four 

items for his mother. ........ eee 
36. Riding a tricycle around his home 

block alone. . .... 4.24. camani vtm 
37. Riding a bicycle in moderate residen- 

tial street traffic safely......-.... s: 
88. Traveling on a city bus by himself if 

he is familiar with the route. . . ...- 
89. Walking to school alone assuming 

that he has to cross only a few 

moderately busy streets........... 
40. Crossing a street that has traffic 7 7 7 7 
^ lights by Minnie mme 7 7 7 7 

. Crossing main ic thoroughfares 

which do not have traffic lights. . . . 8 8 9 9 9 9 9 9 
42. Sitting through a church service of 

approximately one hour's duration 

without disturbing others. EE 
43. Preventing a younger 

walking into the street alone. . 
44. Staying alone in his home for a 
s. Playing cooperatively im Mi yond 

. Playing co-operati in his 
with two other children his own age 
without supervision... .. «eese 6 


7 LACE ( 7 
5 6* 6* 4 
8 8 
8 8 


co c ^C r 
o o ^ o 
o o a c 


a 
> 
a 
> 
^ 
LI 
2 


6* 6* 6* ot 9 9 8 8 


6* 6° 6* 6* 8 8 8 " 


` with two playmates without adult 6 5 5 6 6 


Sues without suggestion from an 
adult. TTL 
18. Returning proj which he bor- 
rowed tud EAR child 
without being reminded to do so... 6 
49. Choosing guests to attend his birth- 
day party, with adult supervision.. — 7 
50. Going with a friend to a movie of 
which his parent approves. ... ..-.- 8 
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students believed that, by the age of nine, 
a boy should be able to assume responsi- 
bility for hanging up his clothes when he 
takes them off, whereas the specialists 
indicated that seven-year-old children 
should be able to assume responsibility for 
this task. Choosing the school clothing a 
child wants to wear was a responsibility 
which the students believed that eight- 
year-old boys and girls could assume. The 
specialists, however, indicated that this 
activity could be assumed by the average 
six-year-old girl. č 

Seven of the differences between the 
ratings of the specialists and those of the 
parents and students were concerned with 
household chores (Items 24, 25, 28, 30). 
Assisting in weekly housecleaning, such as 
putting away magazines, dusting furni- 
ture and floors, for example, was consid- 
ered an appropriate responsibility for six- 
year-old boys by the white mothers, while 
the specialists indicated that the eight- 
year level was the earliest age level at 
which it is favorable to expect the average 
boy to assume this responsibility. 

Eight of the differences between the 
specialists’ ratings and those of the par- 
ents and students were concerned with 
children’s relations with others (Items 
42, 43). The white and the Negro mothers 
believed that boys and girls should be 
able to assume the responsibility for sit- 
ting through a church service of approxi- 
mately one hour’s duration without dis- 
turbing others by the age of six. The spe- 
cialists, however, indicated that nine 
years of age was the earliest age at which 
children should normally be expected to 

‘assume responsibility for this task. Simi- 
larly, in response to an item concerned 
with preventing a younger child from 
walking into the street alone, the special- 
ists indicated that the earliest age at 
which it is favorable to expect average 
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boys and girls to assume this responsibili- 
ty is eight years of age. Both white and 
Negro mothers listed this responsibility 
as being appropriate for six-year-olds, 

The remaining three differences be. 
tween the responses of the specialists and 
those of the parents and students were re- 
lated to playing alone (Items 96, 44). The 
white mothers indicated that they be- 
lieved that, by the age of ten, a girl should 
be able to assume responsibility for stay- 
ing alone in her home for a half-day occa- 
sionally. The specialists indicated that 
girls eight years of age could be expected 
to assume responsibility for this task. The 
Negro mothers believed that boys and 
girls should be able to assume responsi- 
bility for riding a tricycle around their 
home block at six years of age, while the 
specialists considered this task as appro- 
priate for average four-year-old boys and 
girls. 

Of the two hundred responses of the 
parents which were compared with the 
ratings of the specialists, in only twenty- 
one instances did the median age cited by 
the mothers differ from those recommend- 
ed by the specialists by more than one 
year. In eleven instances the responses of 
the students differed from those of the 
specialists by more than one year. 

Although the per cent of instances in 
which the students and parents differed 
from the specialists is essentially the same, 


several interesting differences were appar- : 


ent. When averages of the median ages 
were calculated for the various groups, it 
was noted that in every instance the aver- 
age for the boys was higher than the aver- 
age for the girls. This finding indicates 
that there was a tendency for both groups 
of mothers as well as for the specialists 
and the students to believe that girls 
should be able to assume responsibility 
earlier than boys. Although the averages 
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of both groups of mothers and the spe- 
cialists fell within a range of six and a half 
to seven years of age, the averages of the 
students fell within a range of seven to 
eight years of age. 

The averages of the students do not 
necessarily indicate that the students are 
more permissive than parents in their re- 
lations with children, for one may rigidly 
believe that children are not able to as- 
sume responsibilities which they are actu- 
ally capable of carrying. Nor does believ- 
ing that children should be able to 
assume responsibility for given tasks at 
an age before children would normally 
assume them necessarily indicate greater 
rigidity in relations with children. Parents 
frequently are called upon to adapt their 
perceptions of what their children should 
be able to do as a result of experiences 
with their children. It was suggested that 
the lack of consistency of the responses of 
the Negro mothers might be a function of 
greater permissiveness or of carelessness 
in response and of inadequacies of the in- 
strument. Yet it will be noted that the 
averages of the Negro mothers did not 
greatly differ from the averages of the 
white mothers. Such evidence should not 
be interpreted as being pertinent to the 
problem of permissiveness for the reasons 
mentioned above. 


DISCUSSION 


À note of caution in interpreting these 
results would seem appropriate. In de- 
signing this study, the investigators were 
primarily interested in the age at which 
the respondents believed children should 
be able to assume responsibility for vari- 
ous tasks. The replies of the respondents 
Should not be interpreted as indicating ex- 
Pectations, although there is little doubt 
that parental expectations are a function 
of the perceptions measured: For ex- 


ample, a parent may believe that a child 
should be able to hang up his coat and cap 
when he comes home from school without 
suggestion from an adult, but he may not 
expect such behavior. While this may, at 
first, seem incongruous, one need only re- 
flect briefly to think of many tasks which 
parents and teachers perform daily for 
children although children are entirely 
capable of performing these tasks for 
themselves. Helping others with tasks 
which they are capable of performing in- 
dependently is frequently a way of ex- 
pressing affection, but there is ample clini- 
cal evidence that excessive protection of 
this sort can lead to dependency relation- 
ships which hamper the development of 
responsibility. 

Elementary-school teachers are keenly 
aware of the individual differences among 
their pupils, and they will recognize that 
it would be psychologically threatening to 
some of their pupils to expect them to as- 
sume responsibility for the tasks at the 
ages considered by the specialists to be 
“ideal” in fostering the development of 
responsibility in children. Yet standards 
of reference to guide us in our relation- 
ships with young children are important. 

There is little doubt that the ages at 
which children assume responsibility for 
the tasks listed in the schedule vary with 
personality type. In spite of the fact that 
some six-year-olds do not exhibit patterns 
of behavior that are normally associated 
with “‘six-year-oldness,” chronological age 
has been used to indicate developmental 
level, for want of more appropriate and 
more commonly understood terms. In 
thinking of developmental levels of chil- 
dren, parents ordinarily think of chrono- 
logical age in spite of the limitations in 
relating development to any single vari- 
able. For example, if one hears that Mrs. 
Smith’s daughter can’t read, the first 
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question which is likely to come to mind 
is, “How old is she?” Whether or not it is 
“good” to think of the development of 
responsibility in terms of age levels is a 
question that this study does not attempt 
to answer. But it seems evident from the 
investigators’ experience that many par- 
ents do associate the appropriateness of 
behaviors in terms of the ages of their 
children, although their views are often 
modified by the kinds of experiences that 
they have with their children. 

An increasing amount of evidence 
points to the conclusion that parental per- 
ceptions and attitudes are of considerable 
importance in determining children’s ad- 
justment to life (2, 5). Thus an under- 
standing of the perceptions and attitudes 
of parents would seem exceedingly impor- 
tant in helping teachers to gain insight 
into the behavior of children. 
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A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF 
THE PROBLEM OF REMEDIAL READING 


G. ORVILLE JOHNSON Syracuse University 


There has been a tremendous resur- 
gence of interest in reading, both on the 
part of the school and on the part of the 
general public during the past few years. 
This has culminated recently with the 
publication of numerous articles in popu- 
lar periodicals and books written for lay 
consumption. One of these books con- 
tinued to be a best seller for an extended 
period of time. 


CRITERIA OF READING PROBLEMS 


Investigators who have studied the in- 
cidence of remedial-reading problems in 
the public schools have used different cri- 
teria for selecting those children requiring 
special attention. Some authorities sug- 
gest that a comparison of an individual's 
score on a standardized test of reading 
achievement with the score that is expect- 
ed of pupils of his age or his grade level is 
a useful and valid method of determining 
whether the child has a reading disability. 
The use of scores derived from the admin- 
istration of a standard, individual intelli- 
gence test or an oral-language test as a 
standard of comparison against the pupil's 
reading score has also been recommended. 

While the factors of age, grade place- 
ment, intellectual level, oral-language 
ability, vocabulary, comprehension, and 
oral-reading ability are all recommended 
and used in the determination of reading 
disability, recent publications do not de- 
fine specific criteria. Rather the definitions 
are couched in such statements as, “A 


child requires help and aid in reading and 
is considered a remedial problem when his 
reading ability is significantly below his 
age, grade placement, arithmetic level, 
and/or intellectual level.” Witty and 
Kopel, for example, use the term “reading 
disability" to refer to children who pre- 
sent specific learning inaptitude in reading 
but who achieve successfully in other sub- 
jects (4: 68-69). Definitions of this type 
are in harmony with many of the defini- 
tions and criteria used in education and 
clinical psychology today. The use and 
interpretation of a criterion expressed in 
this way depends, however, upon the 
background, experience, orientation, and 
training of the person using it. For re- 
search purposes as well as practical school 
application, more definitive and rigid defi- 
nitions are necessary. 

A number of earlier publications pro- 
vide more definitive criteria. Monroe 
(2: 8-15) has recommended the use of a 
multiple criterion:a combination of chron- 
ological age, mental age, and achievement 
in non-reading subjects. The chronological 
and the mental ages are translated into 
grade-level scores. An average of these two 
grade scores with an arithmetic grade- 
level score provides a composite expectan- 
cy grade. The reading grade is placed over 
the expectancy grade to give the reading 
index. An index of .80 is used to divide the 
severe disabilities from marginal disabili- 
ties and average scores. 

Several authorities agree that a differ- 
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ence of one year or more between reading 
achievement and the expected achieve- 
ment constitutes a reading disability. 
Durrell (1: 279), however, states that, 
while reading retardation of one year or 
more is a satisfactory selective criterion in 
the middle grades, a more rigid criterion 
is necessary in the primary grades. A child 
who is six months behind at the first-grade 
level is much more seriously retarded than 
a sixth-grader who is a whole year behind. 

The amount that a child’s reading abili- 
ty may deviate from the standard or 
standards against which his reading 
achievement is being compared differs 
from study to study. This is reflected in 
wide variations reported in the incidence 
of retarded readers, varying from a low of 
12 per cent in Monroe’s study using the 
reading index as the criterion (2: 17) to as 
much as 64 per cent of the third-grade 
children in some of the groups studied by 
Waite, who used grade level as the criteri- 
on (3: 308). The present study investigat- 
ed the relative per cents of children classi- 
fied as retarded in reading when grade 
placement, mental age, a reading index, 
and combinations of these three factors 
were used as criteria. 


METHODS AND RESULTS OF 
PRESENT STUDY 


Five hundred and twelve children in 
second through fifth grades were given the 
California Test of Mental Maturity and 
the California Achievement Test. Five 
classes at each grade level were selected 
from two communities in which the 
schools were fairly traditional, being 
neither markedly modern in their educa- 
tion methods nor severely rigid. The num- 
bers of children tested were 140 in the 
second grades, 155 in the third grades, 113 
in the fourth grades, and 104 in the fifth 
grades. The children were tested during 
the last two months of the school year so 
that, on an average, their reading abilities 


should have been fairly close to the next 
grade level; that is, the second-grade 
pupils' grade-level score should have been 
about 2.8, and so on. 

The application of a criterion of 0.5 of 
a year of reading retardation at the sec- 
ond- and third-grade levels and one year 
of reading retardation at the fourth- and 
fifth-grade levels indicated that an aver- 
age of 15.6 per cent of the children were 
performing significantly below their grade- 
placement level in reading (Table 1). The 
per cents varied from 11 at the fourth- 
grade level to 21 at the third-grade level. 
An average of 23.8 per cent of the children 
were reading significantly below their po- 
tential when intellectual ability was used 
as the sole criterion. Here again the lowest 
per cent was found at the fourth-grade 
level (15 per cent) and the highest at the 
third-grade level (82 per cent). The 
fourth-grade level also showed the small- 
est per cent (12 per cent) when Monroe's 
reading index was used, but the highest 
per cent (19 per cent) was found at the 
fifth-grade level. An average of 15.4 per 
cent of the children were classified as read- 
ing problems when the reading index of 
-80 or below was used as the criterion. 

Table 2 shows the incidence of children 
in the second to the fifth grades who were 
classified as remedial-reading problems 
when combinations of the three factors 
were used as criteria. It will be noted that, 
when two or three factors are used, the 
incidence of reading problems is reduced 
rather markedly. Ten per cent of the chil- 
dren were classified as reading problems 
when the combination of grade placement 
and low reading index was used as the cri- 
terion compared to 15.6 per cent and 15.4 
per cent, respectively, when these criteria 
were used singly. When grade placement 
and mental-grade level were used together 
as the criterion, 5.7 per cent of the pupils 
were classified as reading problems as 
compared to 15.6 per cent and 28.8 per 


, respectively, when these criteria 
used independently. The addition of 
a low reading index to grade placement 
nd mental-grade level for use as a single 
iterion again reduced the incidence of 
reading problems, but only slightly below 
the combination of grade placement and 
mental-grade level. In each instance 


ing Cases When Combinations of Grade 
dex Were Used as Criteria 


“where multiple criteria were used, the 
fth grades showed the highest incidence 
of reading problems, and the fourth 
grades showed the lowest incidence. 


E DISCUSSION 
_ Various investigators have recommend- 


ed that different criteria be used for the 
ection and classification of children re- 
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quiring remediation in the area of reading. 
When these criteria (reading ability sig- 
nificantly below grade-placement level, 
reading ability significantly below mental- 
grade level, or reading index of .80 or be- 
low) were applied to the same population, 
the incidence of reading problems varied 
from 15.4 to 29.8 per cent. The use of 


TABLE 1. Incidence of Pupils in Primary Grades Reading 1.0 Years and Pupils in Inter- 
mediate Grades Reading 1.0 Year below Grade-Placement or Mental-Grade Level or with a 
Reading Indez of .80 or Below 


TABLE 9. Incidence of Pupils in Grades I1, II, IV, and V. Classified as Remedial-Read- 
Placement, 


Mental-Grade Level, and Reading In- 


GRADE PLACEMENT, 

Grane PrACEMENT Grane PLACEMENT MenratrAae LEVEL, 

anp Reaprvo INDEX axp Mrwrat-Gmapm — AND RrADING INDEX, 

or .80 on Brow Laven or .80 on Batow 
Noumer Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Grape or Porus ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
10.7 8 5.7 8 5.7 
REY 135 is 9.7 9 5.8 T 4.5 
Leg HB 9 8.0 5 44 5 4.4 
104 12 11.5 7 6.7 7 6.7 
512 51 10.0 29 5.7 27 5.3 


combinations of these criteria reduced the 
incidence to a low of 5.3 per cent and a 
high of 10.0 per cent. Since the combined 
per cents were much lower than the per 
cents obtained by the use of any single 
criterion, it is obvious that the overlap 
of children selected by the individual cri- 
teria was very small. Actually, only about 
two-fifths as many children were selected 
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by the three combinations of criteria as 
were selected by the criteria used sepa- 
rately. 

There is, therefore, relatively little jus- 
tification for the use of any one of the cri- 
teria independently, assuming each cri- 
terion makes use of some important fac- 
tor. Rather, use should be made of mul- 
tiple criteria for the selection of children 
requiring remediation. Fifteen and six- 
tenths per cent of the children were read- 
ing significantly below grade level, but 
many of these children were slow learners 
who had received “social promotions” and 
were intellectually incapable of reading at 
a higher level. 

A much larger per cent of children were 
reading significantly below their poten- 
tial mental ability. It is true that, with 
proper instruction and stimulation, these 
children should have been reading at a 
higher level. Many of them are not reme- 
dial problems, however, since they are 
reading above their grade-placement level 
and do not require corrective or clinical 
methods but rather opportunity and in- 
struction to perform at their potential 
level. The reading index, as a sole criteri- 
on, is also open to criticism. It evaluates 
fairly adequately the children in the 
middle intellectual group but gives an 
inaccurate picture at the higher and the 
lower intellectual levels. When the reading 
index is used, many intellectually slow 
children performing at or near their in- 
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tellectual potential are automatically 
classified as remedial-reading problems 
because of the number of years they have 
spent in school and the “social promo- 
tions” they have received. 

The easiest and most effective criterion 
to use for the selection of remedial-reading 
cases is the combination of reading level 
significantly below grade placement and 
reading ability significantly below men- 
tal-grade level. The use of a very rigid 
criterion (0.5 of a year of retardation at 
the second- and third-grade levels and 1.0 
year in the higher grades) resulted in the 
location of 5.7 per cent of the children re- 
quiring remedial instruction in reading. 
The rest of the 15.6 per cent of the chil- 
dren performing significantly below their 
grade placement were slow learners who 
were reading at or near their intellectual 
level. 
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TEACHER NOMINATIONS AND EVALUATIONS 
OF “GOOD” BOYS IN HIGH-DELINQUENCY AREAS 


WALTER C. RECKLESS, SIMON DINITZ, and ELLEN MURRAY Ohio State University 


Although the presence of non-delin- 
quent boys in a high-delinquency area has 
been tacitly recognized by sociologists, 
social workers, teachers, and laymen, the 
greatest emphasis has been placed on the 
study, treatment, and prevention of the 
rather small quota of boys in a high- 
delinquency area who experience contact 
with the police and juvenile court. The 
present study is concerned with those 
youths who, though often handicapped by 
home background, area of residence, devi- 
ant companions, and the many other so- 
called ‘‘causes” of delinquency, manage to 
steer a course away from delinquent be- 
havior. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


Permission was obtained from the 
Board of Education of the City of Co- 
lumbus to approach all sixth-grade teach- 
ers in schools located in the areas of high- 
est delinquency among white boys. Sta- 
tistics indicate that sixth-graders, approx- 
imately twelve years of age, represent the 
threshold age group for entry into delin- 
quency. Sixth-grade teachers are in an ex- 
cellent position, not only to observe the 
development of boys, but to detect and 
differentiate those who apparently are 
slanted toward law abidance and those 
slanted toward delinquency. 

Inan interview each sixth-grade teacher 
was asked to nominate those boys in his 
schoolroom who would not, in his opinion, 
ever experience police or juvenile-court 
contact. Treating each nominee sepa- 


rately, the teacher was then requested to 
indicate the reasons for the selection of 
the particular boy. 

As a means of independently corrobo- 
rating the judgment of the teachers, each 
nominee and his family were checked 
through the police department and ju- 
venile-court files. After eliminating those 
boys with any type of police or court con- 
tact, the mother or the mother-surrogate 
of each nominee was interviewed with an 
open-ended schedule. The purpose of this 
interview was to determine the develop- 
mental history of the boy, his family situ- 
ation, his associates, etc. At the same 
time, and with the permission of the 
mother in each instance, the boy was 
asked to fill out a series of scales measur- 
ing delinquency proneness (1), social re- 
sponsibility (2), and occupational and 
aspirational desires (3). In addition, a 
fourth instrument sought to arrive at his 
conception of himself, his family, and 
other interpersonal relations (4). Many of 
the items in this latter instrument were 
used to cross-check the conception of his 
situation held by the boy with that held 
by the mother. Previous studies indicated 
that each of the four scales had predictive 
value with reference to delinquency po- 
tential or its opposite. 


“‘goop”” BOYS NOMINATED 
BY TEACHERS 
This preliminary report is limited to the 
teachers’ initial nominations and evalua- 
tions of the sixth-grade white boys in the 
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high-delinquency areas who were thought 
to be “insulated” against delinquency. 
The 30 sixth-grade teachers who were 
approached, co-operated to the fullest in 
this investigation. They nominated 192 
pupils, or approximately 52 per cent of the 
eligible white boys in their classes. The 
range of teacher nominations per class 
varied from 15 to 100 per cent, with an 
average of 6.4 nominations per class. 
The teachers listed a total of 1,033 rea- 
sons for nominating these 192 boys, an 
average of over 5.4 reasons per boy. The 
criteria of selection of the “insulated” 
boys were largely of a conventional nature 
and varied significantly among the teach- 
ers. In all, 45 per cent of the reasons listed 
by the teachers could be classified as per- 
taining to favorable personal characteris- 
ties, attitudes, and interests. Over 27 per 
cent of the reasons included one or more 
aspects of a favorable home situation. 
Approximately 20 per cent could be more 
or less evenly classified as participation in 
character-building organizations, religious 
activities, school behavior, remunerative 
after-school employment, and non-delin- 
quent companions. Undoubtedly the most 
interesting of all the reasons offered were 
those which might be termed as negative 
in character. These negative evaluations 
accounted for 7 per cent of all the reasons. 
As an example, a frequently stated nega- 
live response held that the nominee was so 
excessively timid, naive, or overprotected 
as to preclude his engaging in delinquent 
conduct. One teacher adjudged a boy to 
be a potential delinquent but indicated 
that he probably would never come into 
contact with the law because he was “too 
clever.” In brief, the shortcomings of these 
pupils could be construed as favorable non- 
delinquency factors. At any rate, these 
evaluations, of both a positive and a nega- 
tive sort, tend to cast doubt on the asser- 
tions of some school critics that the 
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“good” youngster, to a teacher, tends to 
be merely the one who is quiet, submis- 
sive, and rarely troublesome. 

How valid are these nominations and 
evaluations? How many of the boys nomi- 
nated have already had police or court 
contact? In all, 16 of the 192 boys, 8.3 per 
cent, had had contact with some type of 
law-enforcement agency. The typical 
complaint against these 16 boys was “ma- 
licious destruction of property,” although 
this legal charge is not necessarily indica- 
tive of the nature of the offense. The 
names of several of the 16 youths were on 
file for more than one offense. 

In 13 of the 16 cases, one or more mem- 
bers of the family besides the boy himself 
had also experienced contact with the 
courts. In addition, members of 42 other 


families had had similar contact, ¿} hough. 


in these instances the boy himself was not 
directly involved. Thus, one or more 
members of 28.6 per cent of the 192 fam- 
ilies had had some court experience. 

The 16 nominees with police or court 
contact were eliminated from considera- 
tion as “insulated” against delinquency. 
A series of neighborhood visits failed to 
locate the whereabouts of 51 boys, and 
these nominations had to be eliminated. 
Perhaps the wrong name or the wrong ad- 
dress was originally recorded. Perhaps 
most of these families had moved in the 
interim of time between contact with the 
teachers in the spring of 1955 and the fol- 
low-up home visit in the summer and fall 
of 1955. In the remaining 195 cases, both 
the boy and his mother co-operated in the 
investigation. : 

While the analysis of the data is still in 
its early stages, it is possible to indicate 
that the 195 boys scored quite low on de- 
linquency proneness (the Delinquency 
Scale of the Gough California Personality 
Inventory) and correspondingly high on 
the Responsibility Scale of this inventory. 
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The delinquency scores were significantly 
lower than those made by boys exhibiting 
school-behavior problems or by young de- 
linquents or reformatory inmates investi- 
gated in other studies. In fact, the aver- 
age delinquency-proneness score of the 
195 boys was lower than that obtained in 
all but one previously published study 
using the same scale. Only five of the 
nominees had scores approaching the high 
range for delinquency proneness. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


To date, this research has indicated 
that teachers can, perhaps intuitively but 
nevertheless competently, judge the de- 
linquency potential of their pupils, even 
those residing in the highest-delinquency 
areas. The implications of this fact may be 
of great value both to the school and to 
the larger community. If the teachers are 
capable of judging boys with low delin- 
quency potential, it may be presumed 
that they are equally able to detect those 
with high delinquency potential. A pro- 
gram based on this type of selection by 
teachers, buttressed by the use of other 
diagnostic methods, might do a great deal 
to prevent later court contacts, particu- 
larly if these diagnoses lead to early reme- 
dial measures. 

Extensive current and developmental 
information has been gathered on each of 
the 125 residual "insulated" boys. Since 
human behavior entails a constant read- 
justment to changing situations, will these 
same boys continue to be "insulated" one, 
two, or five years from today? What im- 
pact will their changing life-situations 
have on their delinquency proneness? 
How can an understanding of these 
changes be woven into delinquency-prone- 
ness prediction devices? With these data 
as a starting point, annual follow-up 
studies might prove a worthwhile method 
of improving our current understanding 


of the socialization process as it pertains 
to law-abiding behavior. 

Our society gives more attention to the 
delinquent than to the non-delinquent. 
Although publicly castigated, the noncon- 
formist often becomes a model of sorts to 
others. While the reasons for this situation 
are understandable, might it not be well 
to institute in the schools an action pro- 
gram to reward the law-abiding children 
and to identify them as models for others 
to emulate? An annual program to honor 
the "insulated" boys, perhaps for their 
contributions to the community, might be 
an acceptable device to accomplish such a 


purpose. 


NOTES 


1. The Delinquency Scale of the Gough Cali- 
fornia Personality Inventory was the measure used. 
Forty-six of the fifty-four items in the scale were 
thought by Gough and others to be of particular 
value for testing sixth-graders. Each score was cor- 
rected by a formula suggested by Gough himself. 
See Harrison G. Gough and Donald R. Peterson, 
“Phe Identification and Measurement of Predis- 
positional Factors in Crime and Delinquency,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, XVI (June, 
1952), 207-12. 

2. On suggestion of Gough, the Responsibility 
Scale of the California Personality Inventory was 
included in this study because, as he states in per- 
sonal correspondence, “from the standpoint of 
personality inventory appraisal, an index of de- 
linquency proneness based upon both scales would 
be a better measure for your study." Both the de- 
linquency and the social-responsibility scales were 
used with the permission of Gough 

3. This scale was developed and tested by James 
E. Morlock in his study of juvenile vulnerability to 
delinquency and is based on occupational and as- 
pirational preferences. See James E. Morlock, ‘‘Pre- 
dicting Delinquency in a Homogeneous Group of 
Pre-adolescent Boys." Unpublished Doctor's dis- 
sertation, Ohio State "University, 1947. 

4. The use of this scale was an attempt to retest 
the Glueck delinquency-prediction tables. The 
items, fourteen in all, are based on the Glueck 
findings. See Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unravel- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1950. 


THE CASE OF THE CHILD 


WITH A MILD HEARING IMPAIRMENT 


RUTH E. BENDER Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center 


Future historians may well designate 
the present as the child-centered era. 
Never before have the children of our 
world had such careful study and atten- 
tion, particularly the handicapped chil- 
dren. But, according to a law of psychol- 
ogy as well as physics, sometimes the 
pendulum swings too far before reaching a 
proper balance. This seems to be the case 
in the solicitude for many of our children 
with a mild hearing loss. 

The child with a severe hearing impair- 
ment has enough obvious problems to call 
early attention to his plight. He immedi- 
ately has a battery of experts, both medi- 
cal and educational, at his service. He 
needs them, and it is good that this is so. 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILD NEEDS 
A NORMAL ENVIRONMENT 


It is the child with a mild hearing im- 
pairment who is beginning to suffer by 
reason of the very principles that are 
designed to help him. According to our 
present philosophy, which has proved to 
be sound in practice, the more nearly we 
can keep a handicapped child in a normal 
environment for his education and his 
everyday living, the more readily he can 
grow as a normal citizen, with poise and 
good adjustment to society. 

Since this is true, it is our policy to rec- 
ommend placement of children with mild 
hearing impairments in their normal com- 
munity schools. At first, this works fine. 
224 


The parents are delighted to find that 
their child need not be classified as special 
or handicapped. He can keep his rightful 
place in the home, among his brothers and 
sisters, in the community, among the fam- 
ily's friends, in the school. The teachers 
and school authorities are equally thrilled 
to have a part in the reclaiming of a small 
citizen who might otherwise have been 
lost to this community life. Everybody is 
pleased with Mr. Small Citizen and ap- 
proves his efforts to rise above his handi- 
cap and compete with his unhandicapped 
associates. 

Then the picture gradually begins to 
change. Because of his very success in a 
normal hearing world, people begin to for- 
get the extra load he carries. The teachers 
who saw with delight the improvement 
his hearing aid made in his achievements 
pass him on to other teachers who have 
seen him only as he is now and who are not 
yet aware that they are participating in a 
minor miracle. He has the mental capacity 
to perform in the top level of his class; 
therefore they consider it their conscien- 
tious duty to keep him there. 

Parents come in for their share of the 
pressure. School authorities and teachers 
report that this child is not reaching his 
capacity; that he is inattentive and day- 
dreams in class; that he turns resistant 
and antagonistic under pressure to do 
better. 

The authorities begin to recommend 
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placement in a special school. They 
blithely suggest that the pupil should be 
sent away to a residential school for deaf 
children, where he would be happy “among 
his own kind.” Their background of ex- 
perience has given them no way of know- 
ing that a child with a complete language 
achievement is definitely not “among his 
own kind” with severely deaf children. 
This is especially true if the school for 
these deaf children has a considerable at- 
mosphere of manual communication. 

When the specialist to whom the par- 
ents appeal for help tries to recommend 
patience and tolerance, he is met with dis- 
belief. This is too simple a remedy. It im- 
plies that the parents should accept less 
than perfection from their child. It means 
matching wits and arguments with per- 
fectly sincere school authorities, who feel 
“something should be done.” 

This article is not recommending that 
these children be condoned in slovenly 
work habits. Nor does it indicate a lack of 
awareness of the situation in most public 
school classrooms. An overworked teacher 
in an overcrowded classroom has little 
time and strength left for special prob- 
lems. 

But every child is a special problem in 
one way or another. The kinds of things 
that happen with the hearing-handi- 
capped child happen every day with the 
other children as well, but they are passed 
over as the normal exasperations of teach- 
ing. Why not with this child? Other chil- 
dren escape into daydreams when realities 
become too harsh. Why may not this child 
be allowed a few moments occasionally to 
rest his weary little brain? Other children 
become antagonistic under p . Why 
not this one? Other children work in the 
average group, or even at the bottom of 
the class, and turn out to be perfectly 
solid, happy citizens. Why not this one? 


THE CHILD MUST LEARN TO 
LIVE WITH HIS HANDICAP 


In short, our plea is simply to remem- 
ber that this child carries a handicap and 
a very real one. The extra amount of con- 
centration he requires to understand what 
other children hear easily must inevitably 
take its toll. Of course he will have mo- 
ments of retreat into listlessness. Of course 
he will have times when sheer fatigue 
makes him cross and impossible to live 
with. Of course his mind is brighter than 
the pace at which his achievements are 
coming at this time. Does it matter so 
much? 

It surely does not invalidate his whole 
program. He is still better placed where he 
is, within a normal situation, reaching for 
normalcy, than he would be if we gave 
him the handicap of a needlessly special- 
ized environment in addition. He is still 
better off with a light-gain hearing aid 
that gives him back what is possible to 
give him of normal hearing, or, in some 
cases, with no hearing aid at all, than he 
would be with a powerful aid that would 
augment the noise and distortion under 
which he labors without adding to his un- 
derstanding. He is still better off carrying 
his handicap with him every day into the 
world in which he must inevitably live and 
compete and learning to compensate as a 
habitual part of living. 

Let's give the plucky little fellow time 
—more time. Let's give him the same pa- 
tient treatment and tolerance that we 
give the other children—only a little more 
of it. Let’s remember that he is living a 
normal life and meeting normal stand- 
ards, while dragging a weight of which we 
are not really aware- Neither is he, by the 
way, and will not be unless we force it to 
his attention. But he'll come through in 
the end. Let’s give him a chance. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 
Reviews and Book Notes 


Gzorcn A. BraucnamP, Planning the Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum. New York 11: 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii+-296. 


It seems to this writer that there are, in 
general, two groups of authors of books dealing 
with the elementary-school curriculum. One 
group handles the discussion of curriculum de- 
velopment in rather general terms, perhaps on 
the assumption that specificity would tend to 
deter the reader from creative thinking. These 
books, therefore, suggest bases for curriculum 
development and raise questions for discussion 
concerning them. The authors of the other 
group see the elementary-school curriculum as 
composed of experiences lodged directly in 
"instructional areas." Such experiences can be 
“tagged” as language arts, social studies, and 
the like. These authors tend to brush lightly 
through general principles, learning, and the 
nature of children and to devote large portions 
of their books to discussion, examples, pic- 
tures, and data concerned directly with the 
instructional areas, usually organizing chap- 
ters around each of these areas. . 

Planning the Elementary School Curriculum, 
the work presently under discussion, does nei- 
ther of these things. It is a different kind of 
curriculum book, emphasizing curriculum de- 
velopment, and it is one of the few recently 
written books which direct the reader's atten- 
tion directly to curriculum-planning at the 
elementary-school level. 

By way of introduction the author devotes 
Part I to a review of the various conceptions 
of curriculum, and from these conceptions, to- 
gether with what he calls “fundamental con- 
siderations,” he attempts to present a point of 
view regarding definitions and nomenclature 
that will facilitate communication about the 
curriculum among all groups of people inter- 
ested in it. 


The treatment of curriculum-planning, the 
purpose of which is to help the reader develop 
the fundamental understandings and proce- 
dures needed to provide adequate educational 
experiences for children, is based upon the fol- 
lowing considerations: (1) the implications of 
our educational heritage for elementary edu- 
cation; (2) the nature of society, the role of the 
elementary school in the society, and the im- 
plications of that role for the curriculum; 
(8) the nature and demands of children; 
(4) the nature of the learning process; and 
(6) the concepts of authority, responsibility, 
and leadership and their implications for plan- 
ning procedures. It is interesting that a large 
share of the book is devoted to these consid- 
erations. The nature of children and the nature 
of the learning process seem to be particular 
concerns of the author, since these areas are 
perhaps more fully and painstakingly treated 
than are the others. These discussions are pre- 
sented in Part II. 

Part III, the final division in the organiza- 
tion of the book, is devoted to planning activi- 
ties and procedures. Many important sugges- 
tions concerning ways of working on curricu- 
lum improvement are put forth, but through- 
out these chapters emphasis is placed on co- 
operative planning. Attention in various chap- 
ters is given to such topics as plans of organiza- 
tion, the functions of groups, the appraisal of 
contemporary practices, the development of 
the communication skills necessary in curricu- 
lum development, the formulation of criteria 
for curriculum-building, and suggestions for 
the construction of the curriculum. There are 
some helpful suggestions on evaluating the 
curriculum-planning process, and the book 
closes with an excellent review of the total 
planning process, together with a discussion of 
some of the problems involved in moving from 
an old to à new curriculum, 
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This book is not designed as entertainment 
for the reader. There are no pictures, no emo- 
tion-filled stories about children, and no pres- 
entations of case studies and "what teachers 
did about them," all of which have become so 
common recently in educational literature. 
The book is designed for the serious student 
who really wants to learn more about planning 
and carrying forward sound educational expe- 
riences for children in school as they work to- 
gether as a social group. Although the book is 
designed for the serious reader and has no pic- 
tures, it is by no means dull, and it contains 
numerous charts and other devices to help 
clarify and bring understanding to the 
author's point of view. The book is easy to 
read; the language is simple and to the point; 
and chapter follows chapter in well-developed, 
logical sequence. Teachers and administrators 
would do well to read and study this timely 
book. It represents a valuable contribution to 
the field of curriculum development in the 
elementary school. 

Martin Lirrrug 


University of Tennessee - 


Davin H. Russet, Children’s Thinking. Bos- 
ton 17: Ginn & Co., 1956. Pp. xii+450, 
$5.50. 

Much of teaching is properly concerned 
with improving the quality of a pupil’s think- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, teachers are not 
able to observe directly the processes which 
characterize intellective behavior. We have 
ready access only to the products of thought— 
solutions to problems, conclusions reached 
after consideration of data, and the like. As a 
consequence most of us, in spite of our pre- 
occupations with efforts to improve pupils’ 
thinking, have really had too little opportunity 
to study and understand the nature of thought 
processes, 

In a recently published volume Professor 
David H. Russell, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, has sought to bring to- 
gether the results of many inquiries into vari- 
ous aspects of children’s thinking. His book 
provides as comprehensive and as thorough a 
treatment as is presently available in an area 


that is far from adequately understood, 
Bibliography includes nearly a tho 

items, which he has canvassed and reported in 
varying degrees of detail. As Professor Russell 
states in his Preface: “The results are some- 
times incomplete and contradictory, but there 
may be some virtue in staking out the claim _ 
and beginning to work it” (p. vi). Y 

For the purposes of his analysis Professor 
Russell has accepted, with some modification, 
a definition of thinking offered by H. C. War- 
ren: “‘ ‘a determined course of ideas, symbolic 
in character, initiated by a problem or task, 
and leading to a conclusion’ ” (p. 4). The 
treatment of children's thinking is organizedin — 
a manner which permits a brief discussion of 
the backgrounds of children’s thinking; a more " 
extended analysis of the materials of children’s _ 
thinking and of the processes involved; and, 
finally, a discussion of suggestions fo: the im- 
provement of children's thinking. : 

The general pattern followed throughout 
the book may be illustrated by referring to the _ [ 
section on materials of children's thinking. 
Here Professor Russell devotes a chapter to 
each of the three following subjects: precepts, _ 
concepts, and the role of emotions and atti- 
tudes in thinking. He summarizes the findings 
of previous investigations and concludes each 
chapter with his interpretations of the state of 
present knowledge. 

While it would be unfortunate if readers of 
this volume neglected the materials in the first 
eleven chapters, the final two chapters have 
particular interest for teachers. Russell be- 
lieves that it is possible, and desirable, to make 
a general attack upon the problem of improv- 
ing the materials, methods, and techniques of 
thinking rather than to focus exclusively upon 
problems of thinking in specific subject-matter 
areas, He believes that certain generalized 
thinking abilities are essential to effective use 
of such processes as perceptual thinking, con- 
cept formation, associative thinking, problem- — — 
solving, critical thinking, and creative think- — 
ing. Furthermore, he contends that such abili- 
ties can be learned, to some extent, by children _ 
and adults. The last two chapters, therefore, ; 
are devoted to particular suggestions for 
facilitating such learning. a 


Tf the reader expects from this book a for- 
mula guaranteed to produce desired results, he 
will surely be disappointed, as the author 
clearly indicates at many points. If, on the 
other hand, the reader is in search of such sup- 
port as research can now give for various prac- 
tices, he will find the book very useful indeed. 
As is usually the case in a volume in which 
summaries of investigations are necessarily 
brief, a discriminating reader will find himself 
wanting to go directly to the sources for more 
extended study. Nonetheless, this is a book 
which I would very much want to have avail- 
able in the professional library of a school with 
which I was associated. If the implications of 
what is found in these pages were carefully 
explored by teachers and administrators, I 
suspect that the resulting modifications in in- 
structional programs would contribute sig- 
nificantly to improved thinking abilities 
among our school children. 


KenneETH J, REHAGE 
University of Chicago 


The Three R’s Plus: What Today's Schools Are 
Trying To Do—and Why. Edited by Ros- 
ert H. Beck. Minneapolis 14: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. x+3892. $5.00. 
As stated in the Foreword, the purpose in 

presenting this volume is “to make available 

to parents and citizens interested in the pros 
and cons of modern education a description of 
just what today's schools and today's teachers 
are trying to do—and why" (p. v). An attempt 
is made by the contributors to answer current 
questions in an understandable manner. In- 
cluded among the contributors to this book are 
members of the University of Minnesota facul- 
ty and administrators of the Minneapolis and 

St. Paul public school systems. Each chapter is 

devoted to a different topic and the entire col- 

lection is grouped into three main sections, 
namely, “Changed and Changing Concep- 
tions,” “Subjects and Services,” and “Issues of 

Interest.” The first section deals with the why 

of modern education (the theory behind the 

practice); the second section discusses the how 

(the practical application of mew concepts); 

and the final section applies to questions which 
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are philosophical in nature, that is, whether 
religion shall be taught in the schools, how edu- 
cation is paid for, how to educate for profitable 
leisure time, and the place of the school in the 
community which it serves. 

A definite contribution is made in the area 
of child development by a concise discussion 
on such topics as intelligence quotient, indi- 
vidual differences, how a child learns, and emo- 
tional and personality development. These 
chapters seem to be of great value to teachers 
as well as parents, for the presentation of these 
subjects is made in terminology which affords 
an understanding to the average interested 
reader without sacrificing the explanation of 
the subject matter. 

Concepts of the responsibilities in the edu- 
cation of the child on the elementary-school, 
secondary-school, and college levels have been 
discussed by many authorities in many differ- 
ent terms for a number of years. Some of the 
conclusions reached in these discussions have 
been summarized in this book so that the read- 
er has a clear picture of what should be the re- 
sults of the years spent on each school level. 
It is generally agreed that modern education 
has the responsibility to insure “‘that these 
learnings go far beyond the so-called old-fash- 
ioned fundamentals” (p. 69). The authors have 
done a good job of explaining the concepts of 
the modern school. i 

The section devoted to “Subjects and Serv- 
ices” consists of twenty chapters covering all 
areas of the school program. Each author has 
offered the type of explanation which may be 
used as a reference by teachers or for informa- 
tional reading by parents. It is a starting 
point for further study in any area. 

"This reviewer's reactions to The Three R's 
Plus can be ized by the following 
points: (1) Each topic is well done and inter- 
esting. (2) The entire book does not lend itself 
to lengthy reading sessions but rather to refer- 
ence-type reading. (8) This book would be ex- 
cellent for a textbook in a survey course or an 
adult discussion group interested in a survey 
of the entire school program. (4) An excellent 
summary of today’s schools and teaching 
methods is presented in a non-technical man- 
ner. It is a fine contribution to lay persons in- 
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terested in education, (5) This book would be 

a fine addition to the library of anyone inter- 

ested in a clear explanatory summary of “what 

today’s schools are trying to do—and why.” 
RonznT F, SkeLLY 

Publio Schools 

Elgin, Illinois 


Lesum W, Inwix, James H. Homenney, and 
Wannen R. Jounson, Methods and Materi- 
als in School Health Education. St. Louis 8: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1956. Pp. 368. $4.50. 


Of the more than five hundred schools in the 
* United States educating and physical-ed- 
ucation teachers, perhaps not more than seventy- 
five of these schools properly prepare teachers to 
teach both physical and health education. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 75 per cent of the physi- 
eal-education teachers in the United States have 
neither the background of training nor the experi- 
ence to teach health-education courses successfully 
Ip. 102]. 

Methods and Materials in School Health Edu- 
cation is written as a textbook for courses, at 
both undergraduate and graduate levels, 
whose purpose is to prepare health educators 
or elementary-school classroom teachers to 
teach health. It would also provide help for 
those already in service. 

‘The book is divided into two parts and nine- 
teen chapters, Each chapter closes with lists of 
questions for discussion, suggested class activi- 
ties, and references. Part I deals with the his- 
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torical background of the modern schoo] 
health program. The currently prevailing 
views on philosophy, organization, and admin- 
istration of health programs are described. Sur- 
prisingly, no mention is made of the Con- 
ferences on Physicians and Schools which have 
been held bi-annually since 1947 under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Health Education of 
the American Medical Association, Through 
discussions by representatives from many dif- 
ferent groups, these conferences have devel- 
oped policies and procedures which are being 
implemented by educational and medical 
groups, 

Part II comprises more than two-thirds of 
the book’s $68 pages and deals specifically with 
methods and materials, “There are perhaps 
more teaching materials in health and safety 
education available to teachers from all types 
of organizations throughout the country, than 
in any other area of the school program” (p, 
$18). The evaluation of these materials is the 
subject of a complete chapter which discusses 
criteria for the selection of “free and inexpen- 
sive materials.” A chapter on “Concepts and 
Methodology in Health Education” is followed 
by chapters on the unit method, oral presenta- 
tions, audio-visual aids, demonstrations, field 
trips, and the like, Whether educators will find 
the theoretical discussions of these methods 
repetitious of other education courses is diffi- 
cult for a medical reviewer to know, but this 
seems possible, The medical reader profits by 
them. The last two chapters deal with evalua- 
tion and in-service training. Evaluation is rec- 
ognized as a most difficult subject partly be- 
cause of the time lag that may exist between 
the acquisition of facts about health and the 
favoráble influence upon behavior which is the 
real measure of the effectiveness of health 
education, 

The school health program in both its 
health services and its health-education as- 
pects relies on the co-operation of workers in 
many different professions. The senior author 
of Methods and Materials in School Health Edu- 
cation received his initial training in physical 
education. His early professional career and 
writings encompassed the period during which 
it was generally accepted that the teaching of 


health could be accomplished as a phase of the 
program in physical education, At the present 
time Irwin is professor of health education in 
the School of Education of Boston University. 
‘The amplification of his earlier ideas into a 
complete book is an indication of the increasing 
awareness of the importance of health educa- 
tion as a profession in its own right. As this 
status becomes more universally accepted, the 
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problem of keeping in touch with original med- 
ical sources will be overcome, This will de- 
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prepared by HrnBERT W. SCHOOLING, 
associate professor of education and direc- 
tor of precollegiate education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. FRANK T. WIL&ON, as- 
sociate professor of education, Hunter 
College of the City of New York, indicates 
ways in which teachers may work with 
gifted children to help them develop their 
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purposes. Jonn I. Gooprap, professor of 
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Hawthorne School, University City, Mis- 
souri; Irenes M. Larson, director of ele- 
mentary instruction in the public schools, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin; and NEAL NEFF, 
principal of the Cabool Elementary 

*Schóol, Cabool, Missouri, describe sys- 
stems in operation in three schools in which 
pupils are placed inselassrooms on the 


^ . basis of their reading ability rather than 


x 


their grade levels and present some sug- 
gested procedures for those who are con- 
templating a move from a graded to a 
non-graded plan. Vera V. MILLER, direc- 
tor of research, Community Consolidated 
Public Schools, District 65, Evanston 
Illinois, reviews research on the question 
whether children young for their grade 
placement achieve satisfactory academic, 
social, and emotional adjustment. MABEL 
Ruis, associate professor « of education 
at Duke University, reports a'study which 
was concerned with the interrelations be- 


tween phonic knowledge, mental age, and 
reading and spelling achievement. Sister 
Mary Aric, R.S.M., instructor in edu- 
cation at St. Xavier College, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and ADMA D'HEURLE, assistant pro- 
fessor in psychology at the same institu- 
tion, describe two plans which are being 
used to adapt the school program to the 
needs of the individual pupil. Gorpon E. 
Parsons, principal of the Green Gables 
Elementary School, Palo Alto, California, 
offers a program by which the preschool 
child and his parents may be prepared for 
the child's entrance into school. Tampa 
Key Bost, formerly a graduate student 
at the University of Texas, and CLYDE 
Mart, associate professor of elementary 
education at the University of Texas, de- 
scribe a study of the roles and the signifi- 
cance of dramatic play in the child’s 
growth in understanding reality. Dan H. 
Coorzn, director of the Division of Edu- 
cation, Purdue University, and Louis A. 
BznGporr, research assistant in education 
at the same institution, present a list of 
selected references on public school ad- 
ministration. 


Reviewers of Books 

Danie. A. Nussrrr, principal of the 
Derby Junior High School, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Prix W. Jackson, assistant 
professor of education, University of 
Chicago. LEONARD GARDNER, associate 
professor of education, University of 
Tulsa. 
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Colorful, functional illustrations and clear type help you 
attract and hold student attention. 


A variety of activities, plus stimulating materials for enrich- 
ment and review, help you provide for individual differ- 
ences. 
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e ee Two new books by two great teachers 


The Teaching of Reading and Writing 


Dr. Gray's report on the world-wide literacy survey he 
pean directed for UNESCO is a remarkable contribution to 
Panonia the field of education. Of special import to American 

educators are the review and evaluation of prevailing 
methods of teaching reading and writing to children 
and adults, and the discussion of current trends in 
establishing effective reading and writing programs. 


Children and Books 


Here is a detailed, reliable reference for teachers, li- 
brarians, parents, and other adults interested in bring- 
ing children and books happily together; a text for 
classes in children’s literature. Discussion of ways to 
evaluate and choose children’s books in all fields and 
the up-to-date bibliography of good books for chil- 
dren from ages 2 to 16 will be particularly valuable. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO AND 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


proudly announce a new quarterly 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


It will focus special attention on emerging problems and current is- 
sues in twentieth-century society and on their implications for education. 

The first issue (March, 1957) will have as its theme “Educating the 
Gifted Child," and it will publish the major papers presented at the con- 
ference on this topic held at the University of Chicago in November. Some 
of the authors and their topics are: 


* ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST discusses the ambivalence of the 
American attitude toward the gifted and describes school and so- 
cial conditions affecting talented youth. 


* SEYMOUR L. WOLFBEIN gives facts and figures on the 
shortage of creative manpower. 


* HOWARD E. WILSON points out the educational implica- 
tions of the nation's manpower needs. 


* CLARENCE H. FAUST suggests the compelling reasons for 
the new concern about educating the gifted. 


* WILLIAM H. CORNOG outlines the conditions necessary for 
initiating an education program for the gifted. 


There will also be articles of general interest and features of direct pro- 
fessional utility: major book reviews, a list of new publications, and a cal- 
endar of coming events. You will enjoy the new feature—a column of wry 
comment on the passing educational scene. 

Why not take advantage of our special introductory offer to Elementary 
School Journal readers and subscribe now to the new SCHOOL REVIEW 
quarterly? Tear out the coupon below and mail it now. 
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Preprimary through Grade 6 


A Basal Reading Program that is 


9 Strong in a flexible plan of instruction in important reading 
skills with proper emphasis on phonics integrated into the day- 
by-day teaching program. Through Consistent, meaningful 
teaching, practice, and follow-up, pupils gain a firm foundation 
for developing independent reading power and the ability to 
read a wide variety of material effectively. 


9 Rich in content that is thoroughly interesting, varied in appeal, 
with convincing selections that contribute toward sound char- 
acter. This content leads children to look upon reading as an 


enjoyable experience and to demand meaning from all their 
reading. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta Palo Alto 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Educating the Gifted 

The observation that the real problem 
in the nation’s schools is not the Johnnys 
who can’t read but the Johnnys who read 
Kant is not as facetious as it might seem. 
The increased attention being directed 
toward the education of the talented and 
the gifted, the Johnnys who characteristi- 
cally read widely and surprisingly well but 
oftimes without direction and stimulation, 
seems to be the result of a new concern in 
both professional and non-professional 
quarters. Evidence of professional con- 
cern is the publication in professional 
magazines of numerous articles which not 
only discuss the identification and motiva- 
tion of the richly endowed but outline 
teaching methods and administrative 
procedures that will insure maximum re- 
turn from nature’s investment. The re- 
Port that Russia is producing scientists 
and engineers in great numbers to further 
her ruthless ambition to maintain and ex- 
tend military might has aroused the pub- 
lic to inquiry and lament. Parents in in- 
creasing numbers are assessing the real 
and imagined talents of their offspring 
and questioning the performance of edu- 
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cational institutions in developing these 
special abilities which a generous Creator 
and a wise choice of ancestors have be- 
stowed upon their children. Typical of 
such concern is the statement by the 
father of a twelve-year-old boy: 

“My child is bored at school because 
the program is geared to the average and 
the teacher seems to give more attention 
to those below average than those above 
average. It is sometimes difficult to get 
him to go to school because he regards it 
as a kind of imprisonment where he just 
follows forms and learns very little. He 
complains that the teacher this year has 
been giving third-grade arithmetic to the 
fifth grade. He is becoming bored to the 
point where he is acquiring a distaste for 
attending school. He has been accelerated 
a half-grade, but the school has a firm 
policy against further acceleration. 

“The principal says he does not know 
how to solve the problem. The teacher 
does not have time to provide more stimu- 
lating material when her class includes so 
many children of so many different grade 
levels. I feel this is a critical time for John 
for, if this goes on another year or so, the 
result will be this boy’s complete disinter- 
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est in education. The boy is certainly not 
making full use of his learning ability at 
this critical period, and, worst of all, he 
is acquiring a distaste for formal educa- 
tion.” 

The fact that this particular boy was 
found to have an intelligence quotient of 
172, with high-level interest in science and 
an ambition to become a research physi- 
cist, lends credence to this parent’s con- 
cern. 

Attendance at a conference on Educat- 
ing the Gifted Child held on the campus 
of the University of Chicago in November 
was almost double the number expected. 
While some profess to assess the current 
interest in the education of the gifted as a 
fad that is attracting band-wagon adher- 
ents, there is evidence that the awareness 
of unmet obligation to those of superior 
abilities is sincere and real. Many and 
varied reasons are given for making great- 
er educational provision for the talented 
and the gifted. 

Recent and widely publicized ap- 
praisals of the nation’s manpower needs 
have tended to focus attention upon the 
human resources which the schools have 
an important role in developing. National 
defense and the further extension of an 
expanding economy would seem to require 
the development of talents and abilities 
to a greater degree and in greater num- 
bers than ever before. The plain fact seems 
to be that we can no longer afford the 
waste which results from undeveloped 
abilities because such neglect jeopardizes 
our national security and economic well- 
being. Dr. David Henry, president of the 
University of Illinois, speaking at the 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, voiced the 
opinion that, because the vital relation 
between the talents and abilities of col- 
lege-trained people and the prosperity and 
security of the nation is only beginning to 
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be understood, the waste of precious hu- 
man talent not brought to its greatest 
usefulness has become a national concern. 

We are reminded that the Soviet Union 
is systematically and successfully develop- 
ing the human talents and abilities which 
are essential in furthering her ambitions 
for power and conquest. The production 
of 63,000 engineers in 1955 and the enrol- 
ment of more than 4,300,000 in institu- 
tions of higher learning bespeak the zeal 
with which she is exploiting the talents 
and abilities of her children and youth. 
The result is not only the training of large 
numbers of men and women with high 
levels of scientific and technical compe- 
tence but also, as former Senator William 
Benton puts it, “dangerously dedicated 
men.” In this connection, Ernest O. Mel- 
by, writing on “Education Is the Ulti- 
mate Weapon,” in the November issue of 
Educational Forum, observes: 

Th this war of the classrooms we start with 
fewer persons than the Russians. As a result 
we must make sure that every American de- 
velops his capacities and potentialities to the 
fullest possible extent. We cannot afford un- 
developed abilities. 


Estimates of manpower needs to main- 
tain and extend our present economy em- 
phasize further the importance of the 
school’s task with regard to the gifted. It 
is estimated that, during the next ten- 
year period, ten million additional work- 
ers must be added to the nation’s produc- 
tive manpower rolls. Four and one-half 
million of these new workers must come 
from the fourteen to twenty-four age 
groups. These are the young people who 
have left the elementary-school class- 
rooms and are now enrolled in high school 
and college. The effectiveness of the ele- 
mentary schools in discovering the abili- 
ties of these four and one-half million 
young people and the degree to which the 
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discovered abilities have been, or are be- 
ing, developed will determine the nature 
of the employment demands which they 
will be able to meet. The fact that auto- 
mation is changing thecharacter of the new 
employment demands and placing a pre- 
mium upon creative and imaginative skills 
emphasizes the task of the school. A rising 
market for high-level skills which the 
maximum development of individual tal- 
ents and abilities will produce is in- 
evitable. 

The school does not discount or mini- 
mize the demands of national security nor 
the requirements that economic well-be- 
ing imposes, but the most impelling mo- 
tive behind the proposals to develop the 
abilities of all children stems from a dif- 
ferent source. It is the desire to provide 
each child with the education that will 
enable him to realize his full potential in 
terms of personal satisfaction and ac- 
complishment. This motive would seem 
to be clearly implied in the expectation 
set forth by the White House Conference 
that schools help each child to become as 
good and as capable in every way as his 
native endowment permits; that, in addi- 
tion to fostering intellectual achievement, 
morality, happiness, and useful ability, 
the school should seek out the talent of 
each child and develop it to the fullest. 

Another reason that might be cited for 
increased interest in the education of the 
gifted is the mounting concern for the 
educational needs of all exceptional chil- 
dren. In recent years, under the stimulus 
of state programs of financial aid, schools 
in all sections of the country have or- 
ganized special programs for the mentally 
retarded and the physically handicapped. 
While many states do not yet make pro- 
vision for financial aid in support of spe- 
cial programs for the deviates who possess 
superior abilities, this would appear to be 
a logical next step in educational pro- 


grams for exceptional children. Many 
schools have not waited for the impetus of 
state-wide programs but are attempting 
to meet their obligations to all identifi- 
able groups of children whose educational 
needs seem to require special learning op- 
portunities. 

Regardless of the motives which are 
prompting schools to give increasing at- 
tention to the special requirements of 
gifted children, it is evident that more and 
more school administrators are concern- 
ing themselves with the educational needs 
of this particular segment of the pupil 
population. In their search for appropriate 
ways to deal with this significant educa- 
tional problem, many questions are being 
asked of those who have thought about 
the special needs of the gifted and how the 
school can fulfil its obligation to them. 
Some of these questions are: 

1. Who are the gifted? 

2. What means or procedures can be 
employed to discover and identify 
those with high-level talents and 
abilities? 

8. How can the gifted who under- 
achieve be motivated to perform up 
to their high potential? 

4. In terms of administrative organiza- 
tion, is homogeneous grouping of 
those with special abilities a desir- 
able approach? 

5. To what extent can enrichment be 
successfully employed to meet the 
needs of such children? Under what 
conditions? 

6. How does a school system initiate a 
program for the gifted and avoid the 
charge of special privilege to a fa- 
vored few? 

7. What community resources can be 
utilized to broaden and extend the 
educational experiences that con- 
tribute to the development of spe- 
cial abilities and talents? 
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8. Do successful teachers of the gifted 
require special abilities and train- 
ing? j 

9. What criteria characterize a well- 
planned and functioning educational 
program that makes adequate pro- 
vision for children with superior tal- 
ents and abilities? 

No clear-cut and conclusive answers 
are available to many of these questions, 
although experimental and functioning 
programs being developed in many parts 
of the country are providing clues to the 
solutions of some of the problems raised. 
For example, Robert J. Havighurst, 
Eugene Stivers, and Robert F. DeHaan, 
in the recent monograph A Survey of the 
Education of Gifted Children, published by 
the University of Chicago Press, suggest 
that an effective program"for educating 
the gifted— 

Aims to develop a variety of talents; 

Has a systematic program for the discovery 
of a wide variety of talents; 

Seeks to motivate gifted children to make 
use of and to develop their talent; 

Makes use of a variety of community re- 
sources in the development of talent, in addi- 
tion to the schools; 

Uses effective methods of teaching, cur- 
riculum materials, and administrative pro- 
cedures in the schools. 


In a consideration of the utilization of 
community resources, experiences re- 
ported in connection with the Quincy 
Youth Development Project are of par- 
ticular pertinence. For example, in an as- 
sessment of artistic talents, artists in the 
community are used to evaluate the work 
of school children and identify those who 
seem to possess unusual artistic ability. 
In a similar way, samples of creative 
writing are examined by selected individu- 
als whose experience and training qualify 
them to exercise discriminating judgment. 
Special-interest clubs are being organized 
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with laymen, who possess special com- 
petencies, as advisers. No doubt a few 
educators will frown upon such a pro- 
cedure, which seems to remove some of the 
controls that are considered to be desir- 
able in a school-sponsored activity. It is 
rare, however, that any school staff will 
include individuals who feel competent in 
terms either of high-level interest or of 
necessary skills to serve as advisers for all 
the interest groups that gifted children 
may want to organize. Perhaps a feasible 
solution is to see that the school-staff 
members assigned to assist with the or- 
ganization of such interest groups are 
those who would maintain such school 
controls as seem appropriate. 

In some communities the YMCA or 
other community agencies have estab- 
lished Saturday and vacation programs 
which supplement the efforts of the school 
in providing enrichment opportunities 
for children with special interests and 
abilities. The Lawrence (Kansas) program 
is a typical example. The Art Department 
of the University of Kansas provides a 
special art workshop program on Satur- 
days for children interested in this medi- 
um of expression. Instruction is provided 
on a volunteer basis by art students in the 
University. While the program is open to 
all children enrolled in the Lawrence pub- 
lic schools, public school teachers urge 
parents of children who seem to be espe- 
cially gifted to encourage their children 
to participate in this worthwhile activity- 

A community in the Chicago area has 
established a College Scholarship Founda- 
tion, to which organized community 
groups contribute scholarship funds. It is 
reported that in this particular commu- 
nity every high-school graduate who can 
profit from a college experience is en- 
couraged to continue his education, and 
necessary scholarship aid is provided to 
make it possible for him to do so. In an- 
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other community a similar program is fol- 
lowed. There, children whose intellectual 
abilities indicate the importance of their 
continuing their education on the college 
level are identified in the elementary 
school. Selected individuals in the commu- 
nity then assume responsibility for en- 
couraging the parents of such children to 
allow their children’s education to extend 
beyond the high school, with the expecta- 
tion that scholarship funds will be forth- 
coming where needed. 

Such programs have particular signifi- 
cance when we are reminded that, in 1954, 
47 per cent of the top fifth of high-school 
graduates did not go to college; half of 
these stayed away for lack of money and 
the other for lack of interest. 

Administrators are interested in organi- 
zational procedures designed to meet the 
special needs of children with high-level 
ability, but many are apprehensive about 
the organization of segregated classes 
which bring together gifted children. This 
is particularly true at the elementary- 
school level. This apprehension seems to 
stem from a number of concerns. 

Tn small school systems the number of 
gifted children at a given age level makes 
such a plan impractical. In such commu- 
nities the school is also likely to be 
charged with providing special privilege 
to a favored few. In small closely knit 
communities, parents know about the 
educational programs provided neighbors’ 
children as well as their own, and there is 
a tendency to interpret equal educational 
opportunities as being identical oppor- 
tunity. 

There is also a concern that the re- 
moval of gifted children from normal class 
groups not only removes the pupil leader- 
ship which enriches the experiences of the 
entire class but may stigmatize those 
transferred from the class and jeopardize 
their social acceptance. 


Furthermore, many administrators hon- 
estly believe the needs of gifted children 
can be adequately met in normal class 
groups by providing enrichment experi- 
ences appropriate to their abilities and in- 
terests. Admittedly, this demands much 
of the teacher and requires that a wealth 
of resources be made available. Some 
schools have developed a variety of sug- 
gestions for use of such teachers and have 
assembled the suggestions in handbooks 
which are made available to all teachers. 
Other schools report the assignment of 
full-time consultants who assist teachers 
in planning enrichment experiences for 
gifted children. 

Among the advocates of special group- 
ing for gifted children there are those who 
agree that it is possible to meet the special 
needs of gifted children through enrich- 
ment in normal classes, but they usually 
specify two important conditions; (1) the 
teacher must possess a high level of com- 
petence, and (2) the class enrolment must 
be small, possibly not more than twenty- 
five. 

Of considerable interest in a discussion 
of the qualities of the teacher of the gifted 
is the observation that a feeling of security 
and competence is essential. Recently, a 
beginning teacher of mathematics re- 
marked to the writer that he was some- 
times embarrassed because some of his 
gifted high-school students brought to 
him problems they had discovered in their 
extended reading which he was unable to 
solve. It is not uncommon for gifted pu- 
pils, even on the elementary-school level, 
to have pursued interests which have re- 
sulted in their being more knowledgeable 
than their teachers. A teacher of the gifted 
must not experience discomfort in the dis- 
covery that many of his pupils know more 
about some things than he. The ability, 
however, to quicken interest, to inspire 
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inquiry, to direct the search for new 
knowledge is essential. 

Recently Charles F. Kettering ob- 
served that, as he thought of the turning 
point in a life filled with great adventure, 
his mind went back to a small rural school 
where a skilful teacher stimulated his in- 
terest in science and mechanics and fos- 
tered a spirit of inquiry which started him 
on a lifetime of exploration. Fortunate it 
was that such a teacher possessed the com- 
petencies a gifted pupil such as Charles 
Kettering required. 

A conference on educating the gifted or 
a discussion of the nature of an educa- 
tional program that best meets the needs 
of the gifted in our classrooms may have 
little significance unless it stimulates an 
active concern for the undeveloped human 
resources found in classrooms in every 
school system in the land. The estimate 
that at least half of the children in our 
schools do not measure up to the expecta- 
tions society has a right to hold for them 
is probably reliable enough to trouble 
those who are concerned with elementary 
education. Perhaps one of the values of 
such discussion and the systematic dis- 
covery of talent in our classrooms is that 
the potentialities of these gifted children 
will be placed upon our conscience. 


The Audio-visual 
Education Budget 


What is a reasonable budget for audio- 
visual materials? With the increased use 
of audio-visual materials as important 
teaching tools, do those who determine 
school budgets need to raise their sights 
when requests for such material are under 
consideration? > 

Obviously a number of factors must be 
taken into consideration in determining 
the audio-visual budget allocation for a 
given school system. Such variables as the 
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nature and quality of the training of the 
school staff, the size of the attendance 
units within the school system, and the 
present status of the audio-visual program 
make it difficult to recommend a pupil per 
capita figure. The Oregon Audio-visual 
Association, however, has suggested a 
budget allocation for providing “mini- 
mum standards for instructional materi- 
als.” They suggest: in school systems with 
200 or fewer pupils, $2.00; in school sys- 
tems with 200-400 pupils, $1.75; in school 
systems with 400-1,000 pupils, $1.50; in 
school systems with 2,000 or more pupils, 
$1.00. 

This compares with a $0.65 per capita 
expenditure on audio-visual education in 
1954 as indicated by a comprehensive sur- 
vey in 2,500 city school systems and with 
a recommendation from the NEA Divi- 
sion of Audio-visual Instruction that an 
annual expenditure from $3.50 to $5.00 
should be made for materials and equip- 
ment. The Audio-visual Commission on 
Public Information proposes a minimum 
of one per cent of the school’s instructional 
budget for such purposes. 

How well equipped is your school with 
sound projectors, record players, and tape 
recorders? Is the request from the primary 
teacher for a record player one that should 
be considered, or are there other more 
pressing needs? Could you defend the 
purchase óf a television receiver for the 
school? The Audio-visual Commission 
recommends the following items of equip- 
ment: 


One 16mm sound projector per 300 students 
or at least one per school building 

One filmstrip projector per 200 students or at 
least one per school building 

One opaque projector per school building 

One three-speed record player per kinder- 
garten class and one per every other five 
classrooms 

One tape recorder per 300 pupils 
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One am-fm receiver per every five classrooms 

One projection screen, at least 60 X 60, for 
every two classrooms 

One television receiver for a school building 


NEA Centennial 


The year 1957 has unusual significance 
for American educators. It signifies the 
one hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the National Education Association, 
a voluntary, non-governmental, profes- 
sional organization that has a member- 
ship in excess of 650,000. The Association, 
as chartered by Congress, has as its stated 
purpose: "to elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching and to promote the cause of edu- 
cation in the United States." 

A year-long celebration is planned, with 
some 6,000 local associations throughout 
the country participating in a nationwide 
centennial birthday observance on April 4, 
1957. A commemorative stamp has been 
authorized by the United States Post 
Office and will be issued in recognition of 
of the importance of the event. The Asso- 
ciation's centennial convention will be 
held in Philadelphia, June 30 to July 5, 
the city in which the organization was 
founded. 

In addition to these and other special 
observances, non-professional groups and 
individuals will be encouraged to consider 
the decisive role of education in a chang- 
ing world and the obligation to provide 
adequate education for the increasing 
millions of children. Materials have been 
prepared on seven important topics that 
could be used as a basis for discussion at 
community meetings. The seven topics on 
which free discussion materials are avail- 
able on request are: 

1. Manpower Shortage and Education 

2. Our School Board at Work 

8. Education for Leisure 

4, School Buildings for Today 


5. Education for Safe Living 
6. Discipline for Today’s Children 
7. A School Program for Today 


Requests for discussion materials should 
be made to the NEA Centennial Office, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, 
D.C. It is the hope of the Centennial Com- 
mittee that civic and service clubs, wom- 
en’s groups, parent-teacher associations, 
and all other community organizations in- 
terested in education will find among 
these topics at least one which can be de- 
veloped and adapted for the program of 
one to their meetings. 


International Understanding 
for Young Children 


It is a common observation that educa- 
tion for international understanding needs 
to begin early in the child’s life. Everyone 
seems to agree that the elementary school 
has a significant contribution to make in 
this respect. There is much less agreement 
as to precisely how that contribution can 
be most effectively made. One of the un- 
fortunate consequences of this lack of 
agreement is that many schools offer year 
after year the same kind of sterile experi- 
ences in studying about other lands and 
other peoples because they feel no one has 
come forth with a sound proposal for al- 
ternative procedures that are of greater 
merit. 

In his recent publication, Introducing 
Children to the World: In Elementary and 
Junior High Schools (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1956), Leonard S. Kenworthy 
correctly points out that “there is no 
one way to promote world-mindedness.” 
Rather, we need to exploit a wide range 
of opportunities and to use the growing 
body of resource material in many differ- 
ent ways to work toward such a goal. Pro- 
fessor Kenworthy’s work is basically a col- 
lection of ideas and resources which should 
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be useful to teachers who take seriously 
the responsibilities of the elementary 
School for introducing children to the 
world. 

Introductory chapters of this book 
elaborate briefly the point of view from 
which the work has been prepared and 
outline general characteristics of appro- 
priate experiences and resources. Profes- 
sor Kenworthy then organizes the bal- 
ance of his material around several themes 
which he sees as central to the problem. 
Chapters with the following headings indi- 
cate clearly the scope of the problems: 


The Earth as the Home of Man 

Two and a Half Billion Neighbors 

Ways of Living around the World 

A World of Fun and Beauty 

An Interdependent World 

A World of Many Countries and Cultures 
A World of Poverty and Plenty 
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A World with Many Forms of Government 

A World with Many Religions and Value 
Systems É 

A World of Conflict and Co-operation 


In each of the chapters Kenworthy 
comments upon the kinds of resources 
that can be used at primary-, middle-, and 
upper-grade levels to contribute to the de- 
velopment of the topic under considera- 
tion. Much of the material is in the form 
of one- or two-sentence descriptions of 
supplementary reading, but there are also 
numerous brief descriptions of practices 
that schools have used with effectiveness. 
Appendixes of more than fifty pages list 
materials for teachers, materials for pu- 
pils, and addresses of organizations, pub- 
lishers, and other groups from which ma- j 
terials can be obtained. 


HerserrT W. Scnoorinea 


WORKING WITH THE 


MOTIVES OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


FRANK T. WILSON Hunter College of the City of New York 


Many teachers believe that the most 
important and difficult problem in the 
education of gifted children is handling 
their motivations. Some say that it is very 
hard to find motives of developmental 
value in many such children; “They just 
don’t have any!” Others bemoan that the 
drives of gifted children are so misdirected 
and overpowering that they must be 
sharply redirected or “curbed.” Instances 
supporting each of these assertions are 
described by their proponents, and most 
of us can cite others: cases of able children 
who became drifting, ineffective adults or 
of masterminds who betrayed their talents 
in crimes of inhumanity and sweeping evil 
—the Loebs and Leopolds of recent times, 
the Neros, Napoleons, and Genghis Khans 
of history. 

The role of driving motivation in per- 
sons of the latter type is obvious and ter- 
rible. The absence of drive in the group of 
talented failures is disappointing. Profes- 
sor Terman has said that nothing in our 
educational endeavors is more important 
than finding the explanations for such 
personal catastrophes and discovering 
ways to effect the realization of the valu- 
able potential abilities of all able indi- 
viduals (7: 352). 

Our awareness of such unhappy out- 
comes in the lives of persons who, as gifted 
children, were once in our schools has 
tended at times to obscure the brighter 
Picture in cases of other able pupils. Ac- 
cording to the Terman twenty-five-year 
follow-up findings, at least 80 per cent of 


his gifted California group developed into 
successful, happy young adults, achieving 
reasonably close to their potential abili- 
ties. They also had shown comparable 
school success and social and emotional 
adjustment as they grew up (7: 128). 
This paper attempts to indicate con- 
structive ways in which teachers may 
work with gifted children to help develop 
character and enterprise that will lead 
them to function happily and successfully 
as pupils in school and as adults in later 
life. It is concerned with the problem of 
motivation as the key to assuring these 
outcomes. It is based on two assumptions: 
(1) that by their nature gifted children 
normally are more strongly and depend- 
ably motivated than are most "average" 
children and (2) that the greater motiva- 
tion of gifted children is related to their 
special qualities of giftedness. It also holds 
that utilization of the motivations of these 
extraordinary children is practicable, 
even in the difficult situation of hetero- 
geneous and large class groups. It obvious- 
ly raises a corollary question as to the 
adequacy of such “ r" class situa- 
tions for the optimum development of the 


gifted (1). 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 

CHILDREN'S MOTIVES 
One way to work with the motives of 
children is to try to induce pupils to do 
things that adults believe are good for 
them. That, in fact, might be said to be 
what teachers really are paid for, presum- 
247 
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ing that the teachers’ ideas about what is 


. good for children agree with those of the 


persons who employ the teachers. A good 
deal of variation in details is usually con- 
doned by employers, and teachers tend in 
a wide field of activities to be flexible in 
the demands they make on the varied 
assortments of children in their class- 
rooms. 

In the case of gifted children, however, 
it seems that even moderate flexibility on 
the part of teachers is much reduced or 
entirely lacking. Perhaps this situation 
results from the fact that some teachers 
are not sure of their ability to handle the 
motivations of any children. Others mis- 
trust the free-wheeling motives of gifted 
children, although they may try hard to 
induce other children, particularly slow 
learners, to generate at least some token 
motivation. 

There are other teachers, however, who 
know the secret of guiding the develop- 
ment of children by working with their 
motives. Instead of mistrusting motives, 
they have seized upon them with delight, 
have nurtured them to make weak mo- 
tives strong, and strong motives more 
sweeping and enduring. The record is 
replete with cases on end wherein motives 
of extraordinary children were recognized, 
fortified, and given lifetime inspiration by 
fearless teachers, undismayed by the fierce 
intensity and wide range of able children’s 
drives. 

As a matter of fact, if teachers will ac- 
cept the motives of gifted children and 
give them much free rein, it will soon ap- 
pear that most of these children are, in 
reality, not difficult or problem cases. On 
the contrary, they usually become en- 
grossed in following the lead of their 
drives and cause little trouble, except at 
times to make rush demands on their 
teachers for help or just to share some 
thrilling discovery or achievement. Often, 
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too, these strongly motivated youngsters 
draw other children into the driving 
stream of their activities and thus may be 
of practical help to teachers, as well as to 
classmates. 

The case of Jack, for example, a 
seventh-grade boy of high tested ability, 
illustrates these points. Jack had become 
bored with classwork; volunteered no 
answers, although giving good responses 
when called upon; and had lately been re- 
ferred to the guidance office for “causing 
disturbance in special classes" and “in- 
solent manner.” Previous records showed 
such comments as "intelligent but lazy 
-.  üttention-seeker . . . will not work to 
the best of his ability.” His mother was 
disturbed by his lack of effort but reported 
that he co-operated well at home, being a 
willing baby-sitter for his year-old brother 
on frequent occasions when his mother 
visited friends. After making a prelimi- 
nary study of the situation, his teacher be- 
lieved that she had found in Jack a moti- 
vating interest in connnection with social 
studies. A through highway was under 
construction nearby, and the pupils de- 
cided that they would make a study of 
state history by following the route of the 
new road. Jack joined a group of the more 
interested (and able) children to do spe- 
cial work. He read about the Erie Canal, 
which the throughway paralleled in this 
locality, and decided to find out what 
changes in measurements were made 
when the barge canal was built. This led 
to the making of a floor display to scale 
in papier-máché. He selected a committee, 
and a reproduction was made of both the 
canal and the throughway. Part of the 
work was done with other boys at Jack's 
home while he “baby-sat,” part at school 
where the teacher could give oversight to 
the production. She concluded that the 
project was much worthwhile and that 
Jack’s leadership was good for him and for 


the other boys. His other teachers agreed 
that there had been a welcome change in 
his manner and effort. This not unfamiliar 
sort of pupil-motivated activity illus- 
trates two particulars regarding the moti- 
vation of gifted children which teachers 
use. 

One, and sequentially the first, is dis- 
covery of what the current interest of 
these children may be. His teacher had 
little difficulty in finding out that Jack 
had a strong current of interest in the 
road-building project under way in the 
community. She tried out its motivating 
possibilities, encouraging the boy to follow 
its leads. He responded excellently, and 
the interest bloomed into a major activity 
of considerable duration and scope. It 
looked as if a deeper motivation had been 
drawn upon and as if it had been nurtured 
by the experiences Jack had in developing 
the group project. 

These wide-ranging interests of gifted 
children, prompted by deep motivational 
drives, explain in part the general willing- 
ness of able pupils to go along with school 
assignments. Sometimes this responsive- 
ness misleads teachers to suppose that 
these relatively unimportant, subject- 
matter interests are what really count, 
rather than the hundred-fold more vital, 
underlying motivations that lead these 
children to seize upon any passing oppor- 
tunity which, perchance, might produce 
some satisfaction to them. The teacher 
sensed this deeper motivation in Jack and 
was sure that it was far more promising 
for his development than was the carry- 
ing-out of daily assigned work. 

The teacher's art with gifted pupils is 
to see beyond the momentary and super- 
ficial interest in daily classwork which 
most of them show, to lay hold on signifi- 
cant motivations directing their activi- 
ties, and to nurture these to develop un- 
derstandings, skills, and life purposes. 


A 
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Since it also is often true that gifted chil- 
dren do not know clearly what their deep- 
er and more significant motivations are, 
the importance of insightful teacher guid- 
ance is underscored. 

This royal road of pervading interests 
and drives which teachers may follow in 
guiding gifted children can be found by 
almost any teacher willing to risk taking 
it. Obvious ways of discovering it fòr one’s 
class are to be friendly; to talk informally ` 
with children about many things; to note 
their free choices of reading, creative ac- 
tivities, and out-of-school hobbies and 
doings. At any level, children can be en- 
couraged to tell about things of special 
interest to them. Other clues are their 
free-choice reports to the class, club affili- 
ations, chosen school activities, and many 
other things they do. 

Older pupils can be asked to write 
about favorite public figures or characters 
that they learned about in books, on tele- 
vision, and the like; on their future 
careers; their “Three Wishes”; and so 
forth. Many excellent tests or inventories 
of interests, preferences, and aptitudes are 
available. In addition to producing valu- 
able information, these devices have the 
virtue of extending the range of children’s 
self-examination in many fresh and chal- 
lenging directions. Also, this is done in the 
favorable setting of privacy that is more 
impressive than are some teacher-pupil or 
parent-child situations, wherein yearning 
but discounted adults try to counsel re- 
sistant and suspicious children. 

Another proved means of finding and 
developing interests of gifted children, as 
well as of other children, is the provision 
of much variety and quantity of materials 
and equipment—books and magazines; 
art, craft, science supplies; and the like— 
with generous allotment of space and time 
for pupils to make free use of them. In- 
cluded should be the services of experts to 
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help children in their utilization of such 
resources: trained librarians, art-and- 
crafts specialists, persons adequate in the 
wide variety of scientific specialties (bi- 
ology, chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
medicine, etc.), writers, historians, law- 
yers, churchmen, politicians, economists, 
actors, broadcasters—ad infinitum, al- 
most! Many schools maintain card files 
of community persons who are willing 
and able to contribute such help. Liai- 
son by the teachers with such indi- 
viduals will often bring to light among 
the pupils interests and underlying moti- 
vations which typical academic course 
activities have all too successfully hidden 
from view or, worse, have stunted or 
starved almost beyond redemption. 


USING GIFTED CHILDREN'S 
SATISFACTIONS AND DISSATISFACTIONS 


The second respect in which teachers 
work with motivations of pupils is to use 
the satisfactions and the dissatisfactions 
that experiences in school bring the chil- 
dren. This has always been recognized, 
and teachers have used time-tested and, 
more recently, psychologically devised 
means that are supposed to strengthen 
motives deemed desirable and to weaken 
others held to be undesirable. Many of the 
present-day controversies about modern 
education are controversial because of dif- 
ferences of opinion about the effects of 
some of these measures upon the motiva- 
tions of children, 

The familiar and probably the most 
widely used devices to motivate pupils are 
report cards, which grade children on rela- 
tive achievements, attitudes, effort, etc.; 
marks given homework; honor rolls, 
prizes, and awards; and reprimand and 
other punishments. It seems that the 
effects of these devices on gifted children 
may be to center their efforts on Superfi- 
cial rather than on their deeper and in- 
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herently unique motives. For example, 
attaching great approval to marks and 
disapproval to punishment may exagger- 
ate unduly a child's interest in the adult 
estimation of his status (6) rather than 
his concern to know the what and the how 
of things important in the thrilling world 
outside the school. Many of these children 
have little difficulty in meeting and sur- 
passing the standards set for intellectual 
activities and hence easily gain these 
extraneously important approvals, year 
after year. It is rather surprising that not 
allof them, by any means, become content 
merely to accept these strongly empha- 
sized superficial satisfactions, that so 
many press on, responsive primarily to 
their own deep and driving purposes, 
which, alas, are so often disregarded by 
their teachers. 

Many school people, however, are ob- 
jecting to the stress commonly put on 
high marks and the like. "They believe that 
gifted children, in particular, should be 
encouraged to find their major satisfac- 
lions in the activities which they can 
carry on so excellently, and especially to 
experience these satisfactions in the set- 
ting of group sharing and benefit. Many 
of the ways used to discover interests, dis- 
cussed above, are also excellent resources 
for developing the deeper motivational 
forces from which interests characteristi- 
cally arise. Teachers have found that it is 
feasible to arrange activities so that gifted 
children will experience varied and con- 
vincing satisfactions of the desires to know, 
to understand why, to learn how to, and 
to achieve these goals in socially happy 
and approving ways (1, 4). Jack's case 
afforded this kind of satisfaction, as was 
shown by the boys’ coming to work at his 
home after school and by the changes in 
his attitudes toward school. Many teach- 
ers report that gifted children seem by 
nature to be more socially developed than 


other children (3). There seems to be 
every reason to hope that, if teachers pro- 
vide continuing experiences that satisfy 
deeply lying drives through shared activi- 
ties of interest, these children will become 
adults who will gauge their careers, at 
least in many respects, by the criteria of 
development of their special abilities for 
the benefit of the many and of enjoyment 
in sharing experiences with others. 

The teacher of a seven-year-old Ar- 
menian lad did this in her second-grade 
class. Michael, a shy boy, shunned situa- 
tions that drew attention to him, al- 
though he was well liked by his class- 
mates. He tended to withdraw into read- 
ing and, at home, playing with trains and 
collecting cowboy clothes and equipment. 
The teacher encouraged him to bring 
some of his interesting collections to 
school and to tell about them at snack 
time. In a unit on winter he showed spe- 
cial interest in games and brought some 
miniatures of sleighs, ice skates, and skis. 
Pictures for the bulletin board and several 
books about winter followed. It seems 
likely that, in addition to the satisfactions 
this boy enjoyed from social acceptance 
by classmates, he had also found intellec- 
tual and emotional pleasure by sharing his 
greater maturity in reading and under- 
standings and by leading the group in 
some of its activities. So also did Ada 
Adams, the talented but socially unhappy 
Freshman in the educational film “Learn- 
ing To Understand Children” (2), find 
emotional, social, and intellectual satis- 
factions in contributing her artistic abili- 
ties to an exciting and constructive class 
project, thanks to the skilful guidance of 
her English teacher. 

Various kinds of satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions can be recognized by teachers 
and used constructively. For example, 
Jack’s dissatisfactions with ordinary class 
assignments were early signals to the 
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teacher that something was wrong. The 
satisfactions resulting from her tryout of 
another course were many, including not 
only intellectual achievement but also 
pride and pleasure in craft-type construc- 
tion and down-to-earth emotional and 
social delight in working with others on 
something worth a lot of out-of-school 
time and effort. It seems logical to suppose 
that clusters of such satisfactions may be- 
come the bricks out of which may be 
built lives of richness to the self and to 
others. If these are the repeated experi- 
ences of gifted children year after year, 
through kindergarten, elementary and 
secondary schools, and college, realization 
of the promise of their extraordinary con- 
tribution to society will be much en- 
hanced. 

Adverse effects of continued dissatis- 
factions need little argument to convince 
one of their contribution to damaged de- 
velopment. The fact that the damage may 
not be recognized does not excuse teachers 
who unintentionally contribute to it. Psy- 
chiatrists have shown the many devious 
and evil ways in which excessive dis- 
appointments have warped children's 
growth and contributed to unhappy and 
delayed maturity in adulthood. They 
have given convincing evidence that feel- 
ings of resentment, hostility, and inferi- 
ority, which accompany long-continued 
minor but keenly felt disappointments, do 
not disappear in time but rather become 
part of the growth materials out of which 
individuals construct their natures, in a 
thousand incredibly unconscious and 
hurtful ways. In adult years these may 
hamper not only one's functioning as a 
person but also one's interpersonal rela- 
tions to a most disturbing degree (5). 

Teachers have the obligation to take 
those steps in classrooms that will avoid 
the possibilities of contributing such dire 


results and to counterbalance as far as 
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possible harmful effects that may develop 
from untoward out-of-school conditions. 
For their gifted pupils in particular, they 
may do much to prevent these sad results 
. by making sure that children’s satisfac- 
tions are closely bound to their deeper 
motivations. This is the open-sesame to 
the development of exceptionally able 
children into citizens of a free society, 
wherein all achieve reasonable realization 
of potentialities and each fosters the 
fraternity that is called democracy. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Not every gifted child will be reached 
by these procedures; for the lures of selfish 
gain and the pressures by persons other- 
wise oriented are too many and too strong, 
while the ‘‘fury of genius” makes some un- 
suited to ordinary steps that the school 
can take. But, assuredly, many of the tens 
of thousands of able youth who now are 
believed to be so unmotivated that they 
refuse even to consider entrance into col- 
lege may be stimulated to do so if their 
deeper motives are nurtured. Only 
through preparation in college and in ad- 
vanced institutions can most able indi- 
viduals in these days make the highly val- 
uable contributions which by nature they 
are equipped to undertake. 

The challenge to the elementary and 
secondary schools is to nurture the moti- 
vations flowing from the giftedness of 
these children so that they will eagerly 
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seek admission to college and passionately 
fit themselves to fulfil their raison d'étre. 
To such endeavor classroom teachers, 
supervisors, and school administrators 
owe their most faithful and fateful al- 
legiance. 
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“READING LEVELS” REPLACE 
GRADES IN THE NON-GRADED PLAN 


JOHN I. GOODLAD, FRED E. BROOKS, IRENE M. LARSON, and NEAL NEFF: 


Although grade classifications have 
been removed from only a scattered few 
elementary schools in America, several 
ungraded plans have been in operation 
long enough to provide us with some 
guidelines for further development of 
what might become a trend. Three of 
these plans were selected for study with 
a view to seeing their development in 
some time perspective. 

The original plans studied revealed a 
good many dissimilarities. Common to a 
number of them, however, was some at- 
tempt to relate children’s progress to 
reading levels, which were determined 
largely from the basal reading series used. 
The Nathaniel Hawthorne School in Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, the Cabool Ele- 
mentary School, also in Missouri, and 
most of the schools in Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, were found not only to be organized 
without grade levels but also to be cog- 
nizant of reading ability in classifying 
pupils. 

It must be emphasized that organiza- 
tion of the elementary school around read- 
ing levels is not the only approach to the 
removal of grades. In fact, some expo- 
nents of non-grading maintain that rigor- 


‘John I. Goodlad is professor of education at 
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ous attention to reading levels actually de- 
feats the original intent of ungraded struc- 
ture. In the discussion that follows, read- 
ing levels serve merely as a device for 
clarifying some of the problems and pro- 
cedures that accompany the change to 
non-grading. They are not intended to 
prescribe the basis for establishing non- 
graded plans. 


GETTING STARTED 


Non-grading apparently grows out of 
dissatisfaction with some other related 
aspect of schooling. At Green Bay, for 
example, first-grade teachers were dissat- 
isfied with making promotion decisions 
regarding slow starters who were moving 
along nicely toward the end of the year 
but who still were not up to “grade” 
standard. At Cabool the present plan grew 
out of the demand of parents after a re- 
port-card committee of parents and teach- 
ers had labored together for months. 
Teachers and parents at Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne School had difficulty in relating old 
methods of reporting to a developing con- 
cept of individualized, continuous pupil 
progress. 

Apparently teachers want a model 
when they seek to replace long established 
practice with something new and, in the 
eyes of many, radical. Merely intellectu- 
alizing the desirability of change, no mat- 
ter how specifically that change is con- 
ceived in the mind’s eye, is not enough. 
Green Bay teachers studied reports of the 
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Milwaukee plan, well established at that 
time, and also visited schools there and 
conferred with teachers and supervisors. 

Significant change is not a unitary 
thing, conceived as a whole and trans- 
planted in its totality from conception to 
implementation. Rather, an idea takes 
root, grows a, little, and perhaps lies dor- 
mant for a time. But then, as soon as 
some outgrowth of the idea becomes oper- 
ative, new ideas spring forth, and many 
kinds of changes follow. At Cabool the 
initial idea of a primary department grew 
almost immediately into an organization 
embracing three departments: primary, 
intermediate, and upper. At Green Bay 
two schools began with the organization 
of primary units. Others followed, one 
after another, until by September, 1955, 
the plan was in operation in eight of 
twelve schools. The Nathaniel Hawthorne 
teachers found the removal of grades to be 
just an early step in formulating a whole 
new concept of pupil progress and in ef- 
fecting accompanying readjustment. The 
search for a way to trace and report the 
actual progress of children led to the iden- 
tification of reading levels. 


READING LEVELS IN OPERATION 


The teachers of the Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne School, in moving to an ungraded 
primary unit, wanted to maintain some 
conerete way of determining the actual 
progress of a given child. It was agreed 
from the beginning that (1) there should 
be flexible classification levels; (2) these 
levels should relate to the length of time 
a child had been in school; (3) these levels 
should in some way be related to the basic 
Treading program being used; and (4) the 
classification system should be related to 
a standardized testing program. 

The teachers soon found that they really 
had two classification problems: first, 
grouping to determine the classroom unit 


to which a child was to be assigned; sec- 
ond, grouping within a given classroom. 
In seeking answers to the first problem, 
the teachers developed the following gen- 
eral principles: 

1. Pupils should stay with a teacher for 
a period of at least one year. 

2. There should be a normal range of 
ability in each group. 

3. Pupils should be grouped as closely 
as possible by chronological age. 

A classification-index system based on 
semesters in school was established. Nor- 
mally a child moves through Semester 6 in 
completing the primary unit at the end of 
the third year in school. Slower children, 
who took as long as four years to complete 
the classification unit normally completed 
in three, might be classified as “Semester 
7” or “Semester 8.” 

In answering the second problem, that 
of grouping within a single classroom, a 
flexible system of reading levels was 
adopted. Standardized tests are given 
frequently to determine present reading 
performance, but these results are related 
to other indexes of maturity determined 
by the teacher. It is conceivable that a 
child will move through several reading 
levels in a given year. 

At Nathaniel Hawthorne there are nine 
classification levels through which a child 
may proceed in completing the three-year 
primary unit: 

Level R.—Pupil not able to read; readiness 
developed. 

Level 1.—Preprimers and primers (testing 
at a grade level of approximately 1.6). 

Level 2.—First readers and many supple- 
mentary readers of primer level (testing at & 


‘grade level of approximately 2.0). 


Level 3.—Second reader with four or five 
first readers that can be read with fluency and 
comprehension (testing at approximately 2.6). 

Level 4.—Second readers with several 
easier second readers read with fluency and 


— comprehension (testing at approximately 3.2). 
Level 5.—Third readers with many easy 
high-level second readers read with fluency 
and good comprehension; child displays good 
word attack and some independent reading 
(testing at approximately 3.8). 

Level 6.—High-level third-reader material 
with ability to read with fluency and good 
comprehension; child does independent read- 
ing (testing at approximately 4.2). 

Levels 7 and 8.—These levels provide for 
pupils in the primary school who read well in 

* library books and who read other textbooks, in 
areas such as social studies and science, with 
fluency and understanding. 


We see, then, that a child classified as 
5-7 is in the first semester of his third year 
at school, reading at the seventh level de- 
scribed above. Such a pupil obviously 
would go on into an intermediate unit or 
the fourth grade, whichever existed, at the 
end of the year. Another child, classified 
as 5-3, also is in the first semester of his 
third year at school, but he probably 
would continue in the primary school for 
"a seventh or even eighth semester. 


Children entering school at Cabool are 
4 
$ 


tested during their second week to deter- 
mine mental age and reading level. Then, 
after several weeks of observation, teach- 
ers in the primary department determine 
assignment of pupils to rooms and reading 
groups. Instructional materials and equip- 
ment are centralized and classified in 
Order that teachers may locate quickly 
what they need in providing for the sever- 
al levels to be found in a given room at 
any time. 

Teachers in Green Bay schools date the 
_ time each reading level is reached. Parents 

are able to see progress as it occurs, in- 
_ Stead of waiting a year and then perhaps 
_ being disappointed because actual prog- 
— Tess is lost sight of in the face of retarded 
d Over-all attainment. Changes from group 
_ to group, either within classrooms or be- 
tween classrooms, occur at any time on 


4 
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the basis of social adjustment to a group 
or of academic progress (mainly reading). 


CHANGE BRINGS 
ITS OWN BURDENS 


Some school practices have been with 
us a long time and are firmly intrenched. 
This is certainly true of the grade struc- 
ture. During the past century, not only 
have pupils come to be classified by 
grades, but, in addition, courses of studies 
and textbooks have been so classified. 
Teachers have come to think of them- 
selves as second- or fourth- or sixth-grade 
teachers and to conduct their professional 
affairs accordingly. Unfortunately, many 
proponents of change do not appreciate fully 
and early enough just how firmly the graded 
concept is established in the minds of teach- 
ers and parents! ; 

Green Bay brought in the parents just 
as soon as the teachers were generally 
agreed on the professional soundness 
of the suggested plan. Mothers and fa- 
thers discussed all aspects of the proposal 
at evening meetings. But some parents 
and teachers still have difficulty in seeing 
that non-grading permits the use of 
realistic standards for children of widely 
varying abilities. Non-grading, properly 
conceived, most certainly is not a first 
step in the abandonment of standards. 

The chief burden shouldered by educa- 
tors in moving to non-grading is that 
of continuously educating parents and 
teachers to the plan. There are always 
new parents and, too frequently in schools 
today, new teachers. Few of them come 
from schools using ungraded schemes. As 
a result it is constantly necessary to inter- 
pret policies to the newcomers. 


INITIATING NON-GRADING 

A WORD TO THE WISE 

Are you contemplating moving from 
graded to non-graded structure? If so, 
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those who have walked the road before 
you have a few words of advice. 

1. Develop understanding first. À year 
or more of study by parents and teachers 
before any specific change is made will pay 
rich dividends. Both groups need to un- 
derstand the wide range of abilities and 
attainments represented in a first-grade 
class. Normally, under good teaching the 
spread increases instead of decreases as 
children advance. Teachers and parents 
must come to understand the barriers 
placed in the way of normal, continuous 
progress by the grade concept and its con- 
comitants. They need to understand, too, 
what the removal of grades will and will 
not do. 

2. Move toward non-grading a step at 
a time. Teachers may first be helped to 
divorce themselves from their grade stere- 
otypes by moving along with their pupils 
into the next grade before ungraded units 
actually are established. In this way the 
teachers come to understand more readily 
the tremendous grade-to-grade overlap of 
abilities and attainments. There seems to 
be some advantage, also, in removing the 
grade barriers a year at a time as a first- 
year entering group begins to advance 
through the school. In a relatively short 
time—six to eight years—only transfer 
pupils will know what it is to deal with 
grades and the accompanying externally 
imposed pressures. 

3. Try to see an actual model early in 
the planning. Some persons must see real- 
ly to believe and understand. If the model 
is common to the experience of all, it pro- 
vides a discussion base from which local 
plans may evolve more readily. 

4. Once the step has been taken, go all 
the way. Removing grades in name only 
is not enough. Grade signs must be re- 
moved from doors and replaced with **Pri- 
mary—Miss Smith," “Intermediate— 
Miss Brown." Progress must never be 


thought of in terms of “promotion and 
non-promotion" or “skipping and repeat- 
ing." The considerations implied by these 
terms simply do not exist; they have no part 
in non-grading. This is difficult for some 
parents and teachers to understand—very 
difficult! Concepts of individuality, hetero- 
geneity, continuous progress with each 
child moving at the rate that is best for 
him, must be hammered away at con- 
tinuously! 

5. Rigorous record-keeping and care- 
ful, periodic testing are essential. Con- 
tinuous progress does not mean haphazard 
progress. Those persons in charge have a 
tremendous responsibility for assuring 
that each child is placed where he can 
profit most, where his progress in all as- 
pects of development is optimum. With- 
out careful observation, without periodic 
tests, without occasional shifting—group 
to group and class to class—children will 
be misplaced. 

6. Stick to the instructional methods 
previously assumed to be sound. If the 
removal of grades suggests new and more 
appropriate methods, so much the better. 
But non-grading is an organizational, not 
an instructional, device. 

7. Experiment. Determine what hap- 
pens when children are moved through a 
four-year primary unit beginning with 
Kindergarten in three rather than four 
years. Determine the effects of remaining 
in such a unit for five rather than for four 
years. Seek to isolate the most significant 
factors determining satisfactory pupil 
placement. Find out what areas of in- 
struction can be taken care of best 
through completely individualized meth- 
ods, through small groups, and through 
total group techniques. Non-grading in 
itself is little more than door-opening. 
With the door open, look beyond to see 
what comes next in finding what we need 
to know and doing what we know to do. 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT OF CHILDREN YOUNG FOR THEIR 


GRADE PLACEMENT 


VERA V. MILLER Community Consolidated Schools, Evanston, Illinois 


The general practice among public 
schools of setting an arbitrary chronologi- 
cal age limit for admission to kindergarten 
and Grade I is probably necessary from a 
practical point of view, but it has created 
problems for teachers in providing for the 
varied needs of individuals in the kinder- 
garten and in the later grades. The child 
whose birthday comes in the month fol- 
lowing the cut-off point enters kindergar- 
ten when he is chronologically five years 
and eleven months old, while the youngest 
child in the group is a year or more young- 
er. The range of mental ages is even wider. 

Some schools, in an attempt to meet the 
needs created by individual differences in 
development, allow children younger than 
the limits set to enter school on the basis 
of readiness, as shown on individual intel- 
ligence tests. Other schools, through the 
provision of an ungraded primary school, 
permit shifting from one group to another 
on the basis of performance. In the latter 
schools, most children would take the con- 
ventional four years to prepare for Grade 
TV, others might take five years, and still 
others might complete this period of 
training in three. Another plan for meet- 
ing the needs of the superior individuals in 
the group is to allow double promotion or 
skipping of grades at any level where it 
seems desirable. Some schools admit chil- 
dren into kindergarten at any time of year 
at which they attain the age of five years, 
and in some cases these children are pro- 


moted to Grade I without regard to the 
time of admission. There are advantages 
and disadvantages in all these plans, but 
all are attempts to provide for individual 
differences. 

Blanket statements that children young 
for their grade placement “always have 
difficulty in school” have wide acceptance 
and need to be carefully examined. A 
number of studies have been made by the 
Research Department in Evanston, con- 
sidering the under-age child from various 
points of view: (1) from the academic 
angle, at different grade levels; (2) from 
the standpoint of the teacher, as ex- 
pressed in report cards, rating scales, and 
psychological referrals; and (8) from the 
peer point of view, as shown by socio- 
metric tests. The following pages review 
some of these studies briefly. 


ADMISSION PRACTICES 

IN FIFTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 

In January, 1950, questionnaires were 
sent to one hundred school systems to in- 
quire about their admission practices and 
other provisions for individual differences 
(2). Table 1, based upon a 50 per cent re- 
sponse to the questionnaire, shows that 
admission practices vary widely but that 
the two most popular cut-off points for 
date of admission are December $1 and 
November 30, since 60 per cent of the 
schools replying used these dates. 

Six school systems (12 per cent of 
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those replying) made exceptions to the 
established cut-off point by providing for 
earlier admission on the basis of individual 
testing. Twenty-seven school systems (54 
per cent) said they made provisions for in- 
dividual differences by double promotion 
when it seemed advisable on the basis of 
tests and teacher judgment. 


EFFECT OF UNDER-AGENESS 

IN KINDERGARTEN 

For many years the Evanston schools 
have admitted children into kindergarten 


TABLE 1. Birth-Date Limits for Chil- 
dren Admitted to Kindergarten in 
Fifty School Systems 


November 30 14 28 
December 31... 16 32 
January 31......... 2 4 
February 29......... 3 6 


if they were five years old by December 
31. A child whose birthday comes in Janu- 
ary, February, or March of the following 
year may be tested by the school psychol- 
ogist on request of the parents and may be 
admitted on trial if it is found that he 
possesses the mental, physical, and social 
maturity needed for successful school ad- 
justment. The decision is based on other 
factors in addition to mental age and in- 
telligence quotient. These young children 
are admitted to kindergarten for a period 
of six weeks on a trial basis. If, at the end 
of this period, the kindergarten teacher 
feels that it is not in the best interests of 
the child or of the other children in the 
group for him to continue, the parents are 
requested to postpone kindergarten train- 
ing until the following year. A letter ex- 
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plaining these conditions is sent to the 
parents before enrolment takes place. 

In the primary grades under-age chil- 
dren may be handicapped by physical or 
emotional immaturity in comparison with 
the average-age child in the group, since a 
few months in chronological age at four 
and a half years is a fairly large per cent 
of the total life age. This difference de- 
creases proportionally with each succeed- 
ing year. By the time the child is in Grade 
IV, the two or three months' difference in 
chronological age and in physical and 
emotional development is negligible. Tt is 
in kindergarten and in Grade I, therefore, 
that the child admitted young may have 
problems in social relationships and in 
competing in skills requiring muscular co- 
ordination. If careful screening is done be- 
fore admission in terms of high mental 
age, emotional maturity, and physical 
development, the per cent of rejection 
from school is low. Terman (10) pointed 
out that usually the child of superior intel- 
ligence is also above average for his age in 
physical size and in emotional maturity. 
Most educators are inclined to agree that 
these children would be badly served if 
they had to wait another year for admis- 
sion to school, when they would be the 
oldest in the group as well as the most 
mature mentally. 

The child whose birthday comes in No- 
vember or December is admitted without 
individual testing in a large per cent of 
school systems reporting on the question- 
naire. À larger per cent of retentions and 
immaturities of various sorts are likely to 
be found here than in the younger age 
group admitted by test since these chil- 
dren represent a wide range of abilities. It 
is sometimes suggested that an earlier 
cut-off point with testing required before 
admission of these youngsters would be 
more likely to result in successful adjust- 
ment in the primary grades. 
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In May, 1950, the Metropolitan Read- 


‘ing Readiness Test was administered to 


480 kindergarten children. Their relative 
placement in the test by birthday group- 
ings is presented in Table 2. 

If we consider the lowest fourth in our 
schools as “weak” or “poor” in reading 
readiness, Table 2 shows that 20 per cent 
of the youngest group are weak but that 
80 per cent of them are average or superior 
in reading readiness. There is a larger 


iness Test correlates quite well with intel- 
ligence and with later achievement in 
school, it is wise to remember that these 
children were all young; that this was 
their first group test, and that, the young- 
er the child, the more he is handicapped 
by the muscular co-ordination and atten- 
tion-span elements in the testing situa- 
tion. Therefore the younger the child is, 
the more likely he is to score below his 
real potential. 


TABLE 2. Distribution of 480 Kindergarten Pupils in Four Age Groups According to Scores on Metropolitan Read- 


ing Readiness Test, May 30, 1950 


Brera Dates 
1943 1943 1943 
E Totar 
Ro or MS EM Nov., Dec. Apr, Oct. — | Jan., Feb., Mar. 
(Fairly Young) (Average Age) (Older) 
Num- P Num- Per 
be | Cent ber | Cent | mar 
Low 12} per cent........... 16 24 10 7 58 
Next 12} per cent.......... 9 14 19 14 oe 
Middle 50 per cent. . . Sa 29 44 59 a gi 
Next 123 per cent... 10 15 24 a E 
High 123 per cent. . 2 3 27 
Total. . 66 100 4 139 100 480 


per cent of potential failure among the 
"fairly young" group, as anticipated. 
Nevertheless, 62 per cent of these children 
also appear to be ready for reading. Had 
an October 31 cut-off point for admission 
been used, these children would have been 
automatically excluded. Twenty-three per 
cent of the children whose birthdays come 
from April to October are also among the 
lowest fourth in reading readiness. Among 
the oldest chronological age group, the po- 
tential failure per cent is 21. These data 
bring into question the importance of 
chronological age as the most important 
variable in reading readiness. 


While the Metropolitan Reading Read- 


. EFFECT OF UNDER-AGENESS 

IN GRADE I 

In May, 1950, the Stone-Webster 
Reading Test was given to 306 first-grade 
pupils in the Evanston schools, and com- 
parisons were made of the percentile rank 
standings of the various age groups. These 
are presented in Table 3. 

The young child tested for admission 
constituted the only age group which had 
no scores among the lowest quarter. In 
other words, none were reading failures. 
However, a smaller per cent appeared 
among the top 25 per cent than in older 
groups. The “fairly young” group (No- 
vember, December birthdays) achieved 
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approximately at the same level as the 
older groups in ability to read, as meas- 
ured by this test. This may have been due 
to retention in kindergarten of those not 
ready for Grade I. 


EFFECT OF UNDER-AGENESS 
IN GRADE V 


As a sampling of intermediate-grade 
levels, the Gray-Votaw-Rogers Achieve- 
ment Test was administered to 665 fifth- 
grade children in November, 1955. There 
were 37 children in the group young for 
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the five children who were admitted young 
to kindergarten in September, 1949, and 
who were still in the system. These five 
young children at fifth-grade level were 
all achieving at average or superior levels 
when compared with their average-age 
peers. 

Scholarship and deportment had been 
rated each year on report cards by their 
teachers. These ratings were “good” or 
"excellent" in all years with one excep- 
tion. One child received a scholarship rat- 
ing of “fair” in Grade I. As a whole, the 


TABLE 3. Distribution of 306 First-Grade Pupils in Four Age Groups According to Scores on Stone-W ebster Read- 


ing Test, May, 1950 


Bieta Dates 
1944 1943 1943 1943 
Rank or Test Score Totar 
AND GRADE EQUIVALENT Jan., Feb., Mar. Nov., Dec. Apr., Oct. Jan., Feb., Mar. 
(Young) (Fairly Young) (Average Age) (Older) 

Num- Per Num- Per Num. Per Num. Per Num. 

ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber 

Low 123 per cent (1.1-1.5) 0 0 6 14 23 13 11 13 40 
Next 123 per cent (1.6-1.8)..| 0 0 3 7 23 13 13 16 39 
Middle 50 per cent (1.9-2.5),.} 8 90 22 52 81 47 38 46 149 
Next 124 per cent (2.6-2.9)..| 0 0 7 17 27 16 12 14 46 
High 124 per cent (3.0-3.1)..| 1 io zu hu sto as. | 11 DE T1 Bs 
Hiotalie sio e roin iu 9 100 42 100 172 100 83 100 306 


the grade. Some of these children had been 
admitted to kindergarten on the basis of 
testing; some had been accelerated by 
double promotion; and some had come 
from other school systems. The distribu- 
tion of these children according to achieve- 
ment-test scores is presented in Table 4. 

Table 4 shows that 40 per cent of the 
fifth-grade children young for their grade 
were among the top fourth in the district 
in total achievement, Whereas only 6 per 
cent were below the average (the middle 
50 per cent in the district). 

"Table 4 also shows separately data on 


five admitted by test compared favorably 
with the average-age group in scholarship 
and deportment as rated by teachers. 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


There is, however, the question of per- 
sonal and social adjustment. Have these 
children been “over-pressured” to attain 
this academic success? In an attempt to 
find an answer to this question, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all teachers in the 
Evanston schools who had under-age chil- 
dren in their classes in January, 1949 (7). 
The questionnaire was similar to that used 
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by Terman (10) in his study of genius. 
The factors considered were emotional 
stability, leadership, and general citizen- 
ship traits. Assuming that births are dis- 
tributed fairly evenly through the year, 
the median age of children entering kin- 
dergarten in September would be five 
years and two months, since the average 
child admitted had been born in July. 
Those born in June, according to this defi- 
nition, would be one month older than the 
average, while those born in August would 
be one month younger than the average. 
Those born in January of the following 
year would be six months younger. 

The teachers’ registers for 1947—48 were 
used in locating the children young for 
their grade placement according to this 
definition. There were 113 such children 
located from kindergarten through Grade 
VII. The ages of the children ranged from 
four years and six months to eleven years 
and eight months. They represented 3 per 
cent of the total enrolment in those 
grades. Sixty-one per cent were girls, and 
39 per cent were boys. Some had been ad- 
mitted to kindergarten young on the basis 
of test results; some had been double-pro- 
moted; and some were transfers from 
other school systems. Fifty-six per cent of 
the group had birthdays in January (six 
months young); 16 per cent had February 
birthdays. Only about a quarter of the 
children were younger than this. The 
range was from six to twenty-five months 
of under-ageness. All children more than 
ten months under-age came from other 
school systems. 

Teachers were asked to make ratings on 


general health, illnesses, physical size, ner- - 


vousness or anxiety, special ability, lead- 
ership, popularity, faults of personality, 
favorable personality traits, significant 
events in child’s life, ambition, drive, per- 
sistence, judgment, self-confidence, con- 
formity, father’s occupation, and moth- 


er’s activities. Careful analysis of the re- 
sults indicated that these children, on the 
whole, were well adjusted socially. They 
scored well above average in popularity, 
leadership, and favorable personality 
traits. The achievement tests of these chil- 
dren revealed that, with rare exceptions, 
they were above average in academic 
achievement according to teacher judg- 
ment. They were also above average in 
intelligence as indicated by mental-test 
results. The data give little foundation for 


TABLE 4. Distribution of Fifth-Grade Pupils Young for 
Their Grade According to Scores on Gray-Volaw- 
Rogers Achievement Test, November, 1955 


Purits ADMIT- 


TED YOUNG BY 

Youne FoR Test IN Kın- 
GRADE DERGARTEN 

Score POET ow 

Num- Per Num- Per 

ber Cent ber Cent 

Low 12} percent.... 1 3 0 0 
Next 12} percent... 1 3 0 0 
Middle 50 per cent... 20 54 3 60 
Next 12} percent... 6 16 1 20 
Top 12} percent.... 9 24 1 20 
Total -.- 635g 37 100 5 100 


the concern that children younger than 
the average are injured from the stand- 
point of mental health by early admission 
to school. 


TEACHER RATINGS OF 

PRIMARY-GRADE CHILDREN 

Since the differential in chronological 
age is largest in the primary grades, the 
problem was considered for this grade 
level from a different angle. In September, 
1949, teachers in Grades I, II, and III 
were asked to send to the Research De- 
partment names of children having either 
academic or emotional difficulties. One 
hundred and seventy-one names were list- 
ed, which was 3 per cent of the total en- 
rolment in these grades. The largest num- 
ber of names was from Grade I. Teachers 
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listed 11 per cent of the children having 
January 1 through August 31 birthdays 
(older and normal age levels); 9 per cent 
of those with September 1 through De- 
cember 31 birthdays (fairly young), and 
12 per cent of those having January, Feb- 
ruary, and March birthdays of the follow- 
ing year (young for grade placement). The 
per cent of children having difficulty in 
academic work and/or personal adjust- 
ment was approximately the same for all 
three age groupings. 

It had been proposed that children 
manifesting “immature behavior” in kin- 
dergarten should be grouped in Grade I, 
with the purpose of stressing socialization 
and reading-readiness activities, and that 
reading instruction be postponed until 
later in the year. In May, 1953, an experi- 
enced kindergarten teacher was asked to 
rank her pupils on “social learning activi- 
ties.” The nineteen children receiving the 
lowest scores were classified according to 
chronological age. The young children 
came out very well in this comparison. 
Only one of the six young children (16 per 
cent) in the under-age group (having Jan- 
uary, February, March, 1948, birthdays) 
was listed by the kindergarten teacher as 
demonstrating immature behavior, where- 
as eight of the 24 fairly young (33 per cent 
of group having October, November, De- 
cember birthdays) were named. Limiting 
admission to September 30 birthdays, 
which has been proposed, would have ex- 
cluded 67 per cent of the children who 
made normal adjustment in Kindergarten. 
Ten children (27 per cent of the 37 of aver- 
age age or older) were also judged as im- 
mature in behavior by their teacher. 


PEER ACCEPTANCE 


An attempt was made to assess peer 
acceptance or rejection of the under-age 
child in the Evanston schools in 1955-56 
by the use of a sociometric rating scale 
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prepared for this purpose. Grade VI was 
chosen as a sample for this study. Thirty 
children young for their grade placement 
(January, February, March, or later 
birthdays) were compared with 308 aver- 
age-age pupils in the grade. The choices 
sampled a variety of relationships (best 
friend, next best friend, someone I would 
like as best friend, someone to work with 
in science, someone to invite home to din- 
ner, someone who is a good sport, someone 
who is a poor sport, someone who would 
make a good class president, the most 
popular boy or girl in the room, and first 
choice for dodgeball or baseball). 

Chi square technique was used in an 
attempt to ascertain if there were signifi- 
cant differences between the two groups. 
There were no differences of statistical 
significance between the two groups in 
any of the eleven choices on the socio- 
gram. This finding suggests that. in the 
opinion of classmates, there is no detect- 
able difference between the under-age and 
the average-age child at sixth-grade level. 


CONCLUSION 


These studies in toto seem to point to 
the conclusion that chronological age is 
not so important in the academic, social, 
and emotional adjustment of the child as 
many people think. The under-age child 
may do very well in school. Our data indi- 
cate that, under the proceedings outlined, 
children young for their grade can be iden- 
tified and have a good chance for success, 
not only academically, but socially as 
well, and that their superiority becomes 
even clearer as they progress through the 
grades. The fact is that children of the 
same chronological age differ widely in 
other developmental ways and that, in the 
final analysis, each child must be consid- 
ered individually. 

Some educators (3, 5, 8) who have con- 
ducted research on this subject have re- 
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ported results that corroborate these find- 
ings, but others (1, 4, 6) have drawn dif- 
ferent conclusions. There is, therefore, 
need for further controlled research on the 
subject. A more complete study is under 
way at the present time in the Evanston 
schools, in which many variables and 
various grade levels are being studied in 
an attempt to answer the controversial 
questions which stem from the problem of 
providing for individual differences. 
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INTERRELATIONS OF FUNCTIONAL PHONIC 
KNOWLEDGE, READING, SPELLING, AND MENTAL AGE 


MABEL RUDISILL Duke University 


The place of phonic training in the 
school program is a question for continu- 
ing controversy. Present-day classroom 
practice varies widely in the amount of 
training given, in the grade levels at which 
this training is given, and in the methods 
of teaching that are employed. 


RESEARCH ON PHONIC TRAINING 


The effect of the teaching of phonies 
upon achievement in reading and in spell- 
ing has been the subject of recurrent re- 
search during the past thirty years. Re- 
ports of research (3, 4, 5) in Grade I 
indicate detriment from formal training 
on isolated elements and benefit from 
phonic training functionally integrated 
with the reading program. 

Agnew (1) found that, of two groups of 
third-grade children, the group which pre- 
viously had been given the larger amount 
of phonic training now had greater phonic 
ability as measured by the Gates Phonic 
Tests, greater word-pronunciation ability, 
wider vocabulary, and slower but more 
accurate oral reading. He found no differ- 
ence in the silent-reading ability of the 
two groups. 

Correlations between phonic knowledge 
and reading achievement have been re- 
ported in several studies. Harrington and 
Durrell (2), with data on five hundred 
children at the end of Grade TI, report a 
correlation of .56 between phonics and 
reading. Phonics was measured by asking 
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the children individually to give sounds 
of letters and of consonant blends and to 
“show knowledge of the influence of final 
€ on word pronunciation." Reading was 
measured by an oral-reading test and a 
Silent-reading word-classification test. 

Templin (6) administered four phonic 
tests, the  DurrellSullivan Reading 
Achievement Test, and the spelling test of 
the Stanford Achievement Test, Inter- 
mediate Battery, to 318 fourth-grade chil- 
dren. She found that the writing of the 
letter or letters corresponding to a stimu- 
lus sound correlated .25 with reading and 
:34 with spelling. Identification, from four 
possible choices, of the letter which pro- 
duced the sound in a stimulus word corre- 
lated .40 with reading and .54 with spell- 
ing. Identification, from four choices, of 
the letter which produced the sound in a 
nonsense stimulus word correlated .44 
with reading and .55 with spelling. Iden- 
tification, from four choices, of the word 
which contained a stimulus sound corre- 
lated .47 with reading and .57 with 
spelling. 

With 155 fifth-grade children, Tiffin 
and McKinnis (7) obtained correlations 
between phonetic knowledge as measured 
by a nonsense-word pronunciation test 
and three standardized reading tests as 
follows: .70 with Stanford Achievement 
Reading, .66 with Iowa Silent Reading 
Comprehension, and .55 with Iowa Silent 


Reading Speed. 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF 
THE PRESENT STUDY 


The study reported here was concerned 
with functional phonic knowledge, that is, 
with the results of the teaching of phonics 
in terms of ability to pronounce new 
words in conformance with phonetic prin- 
ciples. It investigated the interrelations 
between functional phonic knowledge, 
reading achievement, spelling achieve- 
ment, and mental age among children in 
Grade III. 

Three hundred and fifteen children co- 
operated in the study. They were the 
total third-grade population of ten class- 
rooms and four schools of the Durham 
(North Carolina) city schools. 

An inventory was constructed to meas- 
ure ability to apply phonic knowledge in 
pronouncing new words. Nonsense words 
were used as the new words to be pro- 
nounced so that the obtained score would 
not be affected by the extent of the sight 
vocabulary. The completed inventory 
contained 144 nonsense words. The words 
of the inventory were organized to test: 
(1) ability to use the sounds of the various 
single consonants, speech consonants, and 
consonant blends in pronouncing new 
words which differed from a key word only 
in the initial consonant letter or letters; 
(8) ability to use the sounds of the various 
single consonants and consonant blends in 
pronouncing new words which differed 
from a key word only in the final conso- 
nant letter or letters; (8) ability to use 
vowel sounds according to phonetic prin- 
ciples in pronouncing one-syllable words 
having the following vowel situations: one 
vowel not at the end of the word, two 
vowels together, two vowels one of which 
is final e, and one vowel followed by 7; and 
(4) ability to pronounce two-syllable 
words according to the principles govern- 
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ing syllabication and the sounds of vowels 
in syllables. 

The inventory was administered as an 
individual oral-pronunciation test during 
the last week of March. The total num- 
ber of words pronounced correctly was 
used as the phonic-knowledge score. In- 
telligence, reading achievement, and spell- 
ing achievement were measured during 
the first three weeks of April by use of the 
following tests: Otis Quick-scoring Mental 
Ability Test, Alpha Test, Verbal and 
Nonverbal, Form A; Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Primary Reading, Form D; 
and the second- and third-grade spelling 


TABLE 1. Medians and Ranges of Chronological Ages 
and of Test Scores for 315 Third-Grade Pupils 


Median Range 

Chronologicalage.... 9-0 7-10 through 12-3 
Otis Alpha mentalage 8-10 6-8 through 13 
Stanford Achievement 

reading grade. ..... 3.7 1.7 through 5.7 
Durrell-Sullivan spell- 

ing words correct... 22 1 through 30 
Phonic-knowledge 

SCOIe, ^. LEA NT 94 3 through 140 


lists of the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Achievement Test. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 
AND INTERPRETATION 


The median and the range of chrono- 
logical ages and of scores for each test are 
given in Table 1. 

Intercorrelations were computed be- 
tween the four measures: total Stanford 
Achievement reading score, total Durrell- 
Sullivan spelling score, total functional 
phonic-knowledge score, and total Otis 
Alpha score. The intercorrelations of 
reading, spelling, and phonic knowledge 
were about equal. They were: reading 
with spelling, .72; reading with phonic 
knowledge, .71; and spelling with phonic 
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knowledge, .69. These intercorrelations 
were significantly higher than the correla- 
tion of either factor with mental age as 
measured by the Otis Alpha test. These 
correlations were: mental age with read- 
ing, .52; mental age with spelling, .29; and 
mental age with phonic knowledge, .49. 

TABLE 2. Partial Correlations between Test Scores on 


Reading, Spelling, Phonics, and Mental Age of 315 
Pupils in Grade TII 


maaa 
Factors Correlated Correlation 
Reading achievement and spelling 
achievement: 
With phonies constant.............. 45 
ith mental age ES iso. 0 


Reading achievement and functional 
Phonie knowledge: 
T 
With ment 
Spelling achievement and functional 
[s 
1i 


With mental age constant... |||" |’ .65 
With reading and mental age constant. .96 


Mental age and reading achievement: 
With phonics constant. ............. .85 
With ing constant. ............. AT 
With p! ‘onics and spelling constant... .89 
Mental age and spelling achievement: 
With readi; 45/2... 03 —.M 
With phonics constant, ......... —.08 
ith reading and phonics constant... —.]18 
Mental age and functional phonic knowl- 
With reading constant............,., .08 
With spelling constant, ............. .82 
With reading and spelling constant. . . 14 


Partial correlations were computed be- 
tween pairs of factors with each of the 
other factors held constant and with both 
of the other factors held constant. These 
partial correlation are given in Table 2. 

The partial correlations indicate that 
there were (1) significant factors in com- 
mon between reading achievement and 
Spelling achievement independent of 
phonic knowledge and mental age, (2) sig- 
nificant factors in common between read- 


ing achievement and phonic knowledge 
independent of spelling achievement and 
mental age, (3) significant factors in com- 
mon between spelling achievement and 
phonic knowledge independent of reading 
achievement and mental age, (4) signifi- 
cant factors in common between mental 
age and reading achievement independent 
of spelling achievement and phonic knowl- 
edge, and (5) significant factors in com- 
mon between mental age and phon- 
ic knowledge independent of spelling 
achievement. They indicate that there 
were (1) no significant factors in common 
between mental age and spelling achieve- 
ment independent of reading achievement 
and phonic knowledge and (2) no signifi- 
cant factors in common between mental 
age and phonic knowledge independent of 
reading achievement. 

These correlations suggest that, to a 
great extent, there were common factors 
between reading, spelling, and phonic 
knowledge independent of intelligence. 
They suggest that these factors were re- 
sults of specific training rather than natu- 
ral results of applied intelligence. 

The correlation here obtained between 
phonic knowledge and reading achieve- 
ment is essentially the same as that ob- 
tained by Tiffin and McKinnis (T), who 
also used ability to pronounce unknown 
words in conformance with phonetic prin- 
ciples as the measure of phonic ability. 
These correlations are substantially high- 
er than those obtained in other studies, in 
which ability to produce or to recognize 
sounds of individual letters or letter com- 
binations was the measure of phonic abili- 
ty. Possibly the difference in results is due 
to the fact that ability to recognize or to 
produce sounds in isolation is not identical 
with ability to apply these sounds in pro- 
nouncing new words. In the classroom, for 


example, there are found (1) individuals 
who are able to produce the sounds of 
separate letters but are unable to use them 
in attacking new words and (2) individu- 
als who use sounds in pronouncing new 
words without producing separate letter 
sounds. The obtained correlations support 
the hypothesis that the contribution of 
the study of phonies to achievement in 
reading and spelling is derived from the 
ability to identify sounds in normal word 
pronunciation and to relate these sounds 
to letter symbols. 

Accordingly, if the results of phonics- 
teaching are to function in reading and 
spelling, the teaching procedures must be 
such as to cause the sounds of letters and 
of combinations of letters to be heard and 
used in normal word pronunciation. This 
may not occur if the phonic training is 
applied to letters and letter combinations 
in isolation. 

The results of the present study 
strengthen the accumulating evidence 
that functional phonic knowledge makes 
a substantial contribution to achievement 
in reading and in spelling. 
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NEW VENTURES IN SCHOOL 


ORGANIZATION—THE UNGRADED 
SCHOOL AND USE OF TEACHER AIDES 


SISTER MARY ALICE, R.S.M., and ADMA d'HEURLE St. Xavier College, Chicago, Illinois 


The most striking characteristic of 
twentieth-century education has been its 
freedom to change. Educational flexibility 
stands as testimony to the school’s sensi- 
tivity to the many cultural forces beating 
in on it from without. Change and recon- 
struction are seen in the school’s continu- 
ous efforts to redefine its goals, reorganize 
its curriculum, and change its methods. 
A great many changes in the organization 
of the school, particularly the elementary 
school, have recently been proposed and 
are being experimented with in different 
parts of the country. Of those the non- 
graded organizational pattern and the 
teacher-aide program are at present at- 
tracting a great deal of attention. In this 
Paper we propose to discuss these two ad- 
ministrative features on the basis of our 
own experience in the St. Xavier Plan 


(5). 


SOME WAYS OF ADAPTING SCHOOL TO 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


The twentieth century has witnessed 
an increased awareness of the problem of 
adapting the school to the needs of the 
individual student. The application of 
standardized tests of ability and achieve- 
ment brought into greater relief the wide 
differences that exist in the typical group. 
The increase in the proportion of youth 
entering the school and continuing until 
adolescence was another factor in bringing 
the problem of individual differences to 
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the fore, Educators, therefore, have been 
seeking ways to fit schooling to individual 
differences. Ability grouping, acceleration 
of superior pupils, and the retardation of 
non-achievers are among the means that 
have been tried out by different schools. 

Homogeneous grouping according to 
ability has been widely tried and generally 
found an inadequate solution to the prob- 
lem, inasmuch as pupils who are similar in 
one respect vary in other dimensions al- 
most as much as unselected pupils. The 
homogeneous group remains a collection 
of unique individuals. Furthermore, this 
method of grouping has been criticized on 
the basis of the social stratifications that 
accrue from it; it is regarded by many asa 
caste system within the school. 

Acceleration of the superior pupil is an- 
other attempted solution—one that has 
returned after a long ban. The agreement 
of modern educators concerning the value 
of acceleration is far from being universal. 
However, there seems to be general agree- 
ment that acceleration must depend on 
the level of the child's social, emotional, 
physical, and intellectual maturity and 
that the decision to accelerate must be 
made only on an individual basis. 

The third policy, namely, holding back 
the child who fails to achieve at the de- 
sired level, has generally been less satis- 
factory than the other two. The stigma at- 
tached to the failure and the boredom 
with repetition are seldom conducive to 
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greater success in learning upon a second 
exposure to the learning task. 


THE NON-GRADED PLAN 


The solution found most satisfactory at 
St. Xavier is a non-graded plan, whereby 
formal age groupings are abandoned 
throughout the elementary school. Ac- 
cording to this plan, the pupil’s readiness 
for the different learning experiences, 
rather than his chronological age, becomes 
the basis for grouping. Here the child is 
allowed to progress at his own rate in the 
different areas of achievement. In the case 
of the slow learner, this means that he re- 
quires a longer period of time than the 
average to cover the required curriculum. 
Sometimes he may need four years to 
complete the primary section, which the 
average child completes in three, and this 
he does without the thwarting and social 
dislocation that non-promotion usually 
inflicts. 

There are three possible plans for the 
organization of a non-graded elementary 
school. The first approaches departmen- 
talization and calls for specialists to teach 
the different areas of the elementary- 
school curriculum at all levels. Although 
there are some advantages in this type of 
organization, it appears unsound in light 
of what is known about the psychology of 
the elementary-school child. 

The second plan is similar to the tradi- 
tional organization in that the pupil has a 
different teacher every year. The main dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the teacher 
does not aim at meeting grade standards 
at the end of the year but guides the child 
along from where he is in the different 
achievement areas. The disadvantage of 
such a plan lies in the difficulty and waste 
that are involved in giving so many dif- 
ferent teachers the necessary acquaint- 
ance with each child’s strengths and weak- 
nesses, 


The third plan, which we have found 
most satisfactory, provides that one 
teacher continue with a group over a 
three-year period. Some degree of flexibil- 
ity is provided for. If for any reason (be it 
the inefficacy of the teaching method, a 
personality conflict, or some other reason) 
a particular child or group of children does 
not benefit from the work with a particu- 
lar teacher, the consequences can be very 
grave unless there is room for change to 
another group and another teacher. In 
general, however, the advantages of this 
organizational pattern outweigh by far its 
disadvantages. It is an administrative de- 
vice which allows for the continuous guid- 
ance of the child by a teacher who knows 
him thoroughly and is well equipped to 
diagnose and remedy his learning difficul- 
ties. Furthermore, it promises to be more 
stimulating to the elementary-school 
teacher inasmuch as it broadens his scope 
both academically and psychologically. It 
requires of the teacher a more thorough 
understanding of a larger segment of the 
curriculum and thus helps in realizing 
continuity in the educative process and 
vital articulation between the different 
levels. 

Several of the elementary schools of the 
Sisters of Mercy in the Chicago Province 
are studying the plan and trying to adapt 
it to their particular situations. In one of 
the schools the experiment is going full 
swing. Although any thorough appraisal 
of the project at this time would be pre- 
mature, we can report, on the basis of the 
impressions of administrators, pupils, and 
parents, as well as our own observations, 
that the non-graded organizational plan is 
a workable and advantageous one. 

One of the difficulties involved in initi- 
ating such a plan is the inability of teach- 
ers and administrators to visualize a pat- 
tern of organization different from the 
graded school which has emerged during 
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the last century as almost universal. This 
initial difficulty is one of the main hurdles 
involved. Other problems, such as the 
transfer of pupils to other schools, the 
evaluation of progress, and reports to 
parents, also require consideration. 

The success of this plan depends in 
large measure on the preparation of the 
school personnel, the parents, and the pu- 
pils. Serious consideration of the applica- 
bility of such a scheme to the particular 
school and its meaning for all involved 
must precede any action. We have found 
it essential to have the school staff study 
the plan carefully, and, once a program of 
action is agreed upon, to plan a systematic - 
interpretation for the parents. The prob- 
lem of transfer is really not as difficult as 
it may appear, inasmuch as an appraisal 
of the pupil’s progress can be made and 
translated into the language of the graded 
school. The problem of reports to the 
home is one that deserves especial atten- 
tion and, as far as we can see, requires dif- 
ferent treatment by different schools, de- 
pending on the nature of the school com- 
munity, What we have at present found 
most satisfactory are full, and unfortu- 
nately time-consuming, written reports 
describing the progress of the child in dif- 
ferent areas, as well as frequent interviews 
with parents throughout the year for dis- 
cussion of these reports, There is no doubt 
that in the experimental stages the non- 
graded plan requires close relation be- 
tween home and school. 


, USING TEACHER AIDES 


Our second yenture in school organiza- 
tion, which is also still in the experimental 
stage, is a teacher-aide program. Although 
this program came into being as one 
Means of coping with the present teacher 
shortage, it has been found advantageous 
in other, perhaps even more important, 
respects. It is generally recognized that a 
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good part of the teacher's time is spent in 
such activities as clerical work, supervi- 
sion of lunchroom and playground, rou- 
tine housekeeping tasks, and other chores 
of this kind which do not require profes- 
sional training. The teacher's efficiency 
and influence could be increased consider- 
ably by providing him with aides in the 
same way that hospitals have been pro- 
viding their trained personnel with help 
by means of nurses' aides. 

The other benefit of the teacher-aide 
program consists in bringing together in a 
most natural and effective way the home, 
the community, and the school. Funda- 
mentally the education of the child is the 
responsibility of the home, but, in the 
present complex structure of society, par- 
ents have turned over the greater part of 
the responsibility to the educational insti- 
tutions created to assist them. In recent 
years, either with reluctance or with re- 
lief, parents have nearly yielded their pri- 
mary right, and home and school have 
grown further apart, notwithstanding the 
efforts, such as the parent-teachers’ as- 
sociation, to reunite them. Furthermore, 
the pedagogical literature abounds with 
suggestions for the utilization of com- 
munity resources by the school. Visits to 
museums, zoos, and other community cen- 
ters, as well as talks and demonstrations 
by members of the community, are widely 
acclaimed educational techniques. In the 
teacher-aide program we have a forceful 
device for getting parents to take their 
share in the education of the child and for 
using the community potential in a more 
systematic, integrated, and continuous 
fashion. 

The example of two very different types 
of schools participating in our program 
which have put into effect an organized 
teacher-aide program gives an indication 
of the untapped resources that exist in & 
school community. In a rural area a group 
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of seventeen parents volunteered their 
services for as much as five hours daily 
during alternate months, to assist in such 
tasks as could be accomplished by non- 
professional workers. This left the teacher 
with many more hours to prepare the class 
work more effectively. A workshop with 
these volunteers was conducted before 
school opened in the fall, and, as a result 
of the instruction there given, some were 
able to assist directly in the classroom. A 
plea by an upper-middle-class urban 
neighborhood for teacher aides brought a 
response by thirty volunteers, some of 
whom had had professional training. This 
group of aides included nurses, former 
teachers, a principal, speech therapists, an 
art instructor, and foreign-language in- 
structors. These workers did remedial 
work with small groups or gave special 
instruction to classes in art, a second lan- 
guage, or speech. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Both the non-graded organization and 
the teacher-aide program are being tried 
out by a few other schools in different 
parts of the country (1, 2, 3, 4, 6). Al- 
though no conclusive evidence is yet avail- 
able to justify their general adoption, 


there is hope that they may prove to be 
very effective methods for dealing with 
some of the crucial problems that educa- 
tion faces today. 
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READINESS FOR SCHOOL 


` GORDON E. PARSONS Green Gables Elementary School, Palo Alto, California 


A child’s first year in school is perhaps 
his most important. It is generally as- 
sumed that, under the skilful guidance of 
the kindergarten teacher, many patterns 
are formulated which make school a pleas- 
ant and meaningful place in the years that 
are to follow. Few will argue that the 
kindergarten year does not have its place 
in the educational structure, and there is 
well-founded research which bears out 
this fact. 

Kindergarten procedure has changed a 
great deal from its Froebel beginnings. 
The modern trend in kindergarten proce- 
dure places relatively heavy emphasis on 
laying foundations and creating a readi- 
ness for more systematic types of learning 
to come later, for example, building a 
meaningful vocabulary for the reading 
program presented in the later primary 
grades. The present program is also select- 
ed and organized to sensitize the child to 
the richer aspects of our culture. Also, it 
is felt that the kindergarten should offer 
instruction based on the child’s needs and 
interests rather than resorting to force and 
compulsion. Certainly it is a program de- 
signed to promote closer relationships 
among child, parent, teacher, community, 
and school. Most important, too, the kin- 
dergarten year is a time when heavy em- 
phasis should be placed on the social and 
emotional adjustment of the child. 


USUAL METHODS 

OF INTRODUCTION TO SCHOOL 

Tt would seem that a good job is being 
done, but the question to be pondered at 
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this time is: Could more be accomplished? 
As an elementary-school teacher and prin- 
cipal who has, over the past years, care- 
fully observed the kindergarten program, 
it seems that this is an area which might 
be investigated with an eye toward im- 
provement. From observation it seems 
clear that the introduction to school can 
be either a pleasant experience or one 
laden with fears, real or otherwise, which 
can be lasting in their effects. What are 
the effects of that first day, that first 
week, that first month of school? Can it 
be that here many problems originate 
which may be only slowly erased later? Is 
it possible that, because of these prob- 
lems, many children are reduced to tears, 
bed-wetting, refusing to eat—difficulties 
which appear simultaneously with en- 
trance into school? What about those 
children who refuse to talk or communi- 
cate with others for many weeks or 
months of kindergarten or those who re- 
fuse to come to school after the first day? 

Perhaps all or none of these problems 
arise from poor introductory methods, but 
certainly some do, as is witnessed by the 
direct relation of the appearance of the 
aforementioned problems to the time of 
entrance to kindergarten. Schools typical- 
ly use one or two approaches to the orien- 
tation of these young children to their 
first year. 

First, there is the technique of separat- 
ing the “sheep from the lambs,” the usual 
procedure in many schools. The child and 
his parent are simply met at the door of 
the kindergarten, and the child is taken 


from the parent and sent into the room, 
while the parent is told that he or she may 
go home, “We will take care of Billy.” 
This seems to bring fair results for most 
children, but for some it is a tearful expe- 
rience. In a few cases the frightened chil- 
dren literally run away from school and 
are chased by a harried teacher or princi- 
pal, sometimes both, and then carried 
back to the room. Such occurrences are 
not isolated cases; they happen often 
enough to cause concern. To be sure, this 
reaction is not always the school’s fault 
but can be traced to home background 
and training. However, could not a vast 
majority of these highly emotional erup- 
tions be alleviated? 

Some schools use a less rigid approach. 
In these schools, parents are “allowed” to 
stay if they choose. No great fuss is made 
over the child who decides not to stay the 
first day. He is permitted to stay as long 
as he wishes, and no great pressure is 
brought to bear upon him or his parent to 
make a total and immediate transition to 
this new, exciting, and possibly terrifying 
experience of school. 

A third approach, which this writer 
proposes, could erase many of the trau- 
matic experiences caused by a too sudden 
plunge into this big and well-populated 
institution, the school. It could be called 
the “individual approach” and is, by its 
very nature, a much slower introduction. 

Critics could say at this point, “Why 
slower?” The obvious answer is, “Why 
not?” If the aim is sound social and emo- 
tional development of children, why not 
take time to do a careful job, especially 
since this is the start of thirteen years of 
education? 

As a frame of reference before going 
into this proposed plan, perhaps it would 
be wise to take a careful look at what 
school districts in general subscribe to as 
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an adequate preparation for kindergarten 
and how this fits into the individual ap- 
proach to be described later. 

Twenty parent handbooks or guides 
from varied parts of the United States 
were examined. Generally these follow a 
set pattern, somewhat as described below: 


m 


- Legal requirements with regard to age for 
school entrance 

2. Health requirements 

3. Attendance, registration, etc. 

4. A description of the five-year-old 

5. A description of the kindergarten program 

6. What can be expected from a kindergarten 
program 

7. How can parents help? 

8. What a child should know before entering 
school 

9. A message from the superintendent 


Most of these booklets are informative 
and attractive and, in general, give a good 
outline of procedure and objectives for the 
kindergarten year. There seem to be two 
important omissions: the “how” of it all 
and the expected reaction from a child on 
his entrance to kindergarten. The “how” 
and the expectancy form the crux of a 
sound program. Most booklets fail to 
cover these topics. One apparent and obvi- 
ous way this information can be supplied 
is to provide for actual participation by 
parents and children in an initiatory pro- 
gram that precedes the actual entrance of 
the child into school. 


THE INDIVIDUAL APPROACH 


Such a plan would follow well-organized 
stages and, to be successful, would require 
close co-operation between school and 
home. Ideally the plan would go into ac- 
tion sometime in the late spring, prefera- 
bly April of the year preceding the child's 
entrance into kindergarten. At this time 
the parents of the future kindergartners 
would be invited to school for a series of 
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planned observations of the kindergarten 
in action. Full explanations of the pro- 
gram and of its aims would be given. A 
district kindergarten booklet could be 
given to the parents and, at a subsequent 
meeting, be explained thoroughly in order 
to clear up the language barrier caused by 
the educational jargon commonly found 
in such booklets. 

Next, the prospective kindergartners 
and their parents should have their first 
official visit to the school. This would not 
necessarily mean visiting a classroom 
while it is in session but would encourage 
the child to become acquainted with the 
school environs while it is heavily popu- 
lated. He would look at the playground, 
see the children at play and after class is 
out, and visit the kindergarten room for a 
first brief look. Of course, at the time of 
this visit, the parent could be showing the 
child many things, such as the proper 
route for walking to school, the safe way 
to cross at school crossings, and so on. 
Most important, the child would be meet- 
ing the teacher informally and without 
having to see his parents leave while he 
must stay. The registration of the child 
could take place at this time, and thus he 
would have an opportunity to meet the 
principal and the school clerk, affording 
one more learning experience. Parents 
could be encouraged to bring the prospec- 
tive kindergartner to school many times 
during the summer months, so that famil- 
iarity with his school could be attained. 

The second stage of the program would 
take place during the week before the for- 
mal opening of school. At this time the 
kindergarten teacher would be in her 
classroom on a schedule basis to meet the 
individual child and his parent. This 
meeting should be brief, but a very cordial 
and open time, during which the child 
may explore this new environment on his 
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own. He should be given ample opportu- 
nity to inspect carefully as he wishes—to 
investigate the toys, the tools, the play- 
house, the books, the toilets, the cup- 
boards. In short, he gets some firsthand 
experience of all that is of interest. Most 
important, the child meets his teacher 
when she has time to give him the individ- 
ual attention he needs to adjust to this 
whole new scene in his young life. The 
teacher will have opportunity to express 
her warmth and understanding for this 
child, and not in the harried and rushed 
atmosphere of the typical first day, when 
the criers, the clingers, and the frightened 
young ones in general hold the center of 
the stage. 

"This reception should make the parents 
feel that the school really cares about their 
child as an individual and is willing to 
take some time to help him over a critical 
period. It must be remembered that tak- 
ing a child to school is an emotional expe- 
rience for the parents also. The practical 
administrator with a desire to foster good 
publie relations will realize that how the 
new parent is handled often determines 
either negative or positive attitudes in his 
thinking about the school and its methods 
for future years. In this day of more or 
less concentrated attacks on schools, the 
proper orientation of new parents is 
important. 

The next stage of this induction pro- 
gram takes place during the first day and 
week of school. No great pressure should 
be brought to bear on any child who 
shows great concern over school entrance. 
The insistence that the child stay at 
school regardless of his feeling should be 
avoided. If he feels like leaving, he should 
be entirely free to do so, and his leaving 
should cause no anziety on the part of the 
parent or the school. This policy should be 
particularly emphasized in the preschool 


parent meetings. Any problems along this 
— Jine can be handled individually, and defi- 
"nitely not in the highly emotional audi- 
"ence atmosphere of the first day. It cannot 
be overemphasized, and it should be kept 
| in mind continually, that this is a very 

- young child (57-69 months old) and that 
— thirteen long years of school lie ahead for 
—him. There is ample time for him to make 
—— adjustments; it is not necessary that he do 
Lit all in a day or a week. If we think about 

it for a moment, we realize that at no 
"other time is a child asked to make such 
an adjustment so quickly. Good pedagogy 
demands a readiness period for every new 
"learning, yet unwittingly or unthinkingly 
“elementary education has demanded this 
‘immediate adjustment for our very 
youngest child. 

As a follow-through, during the year 
"many opportunities should be afforded for 
| parents to have group and individual con- 
— ferences with the teacher and the princi- 
— pal. A satisfactory plan would certainly 
include three or four group conferences 
and at least two scheduled individual 
parent conferences. The conferences 
" should be built around a definite parent- 
education program. Listed below are some 

sample topics of discussion: 
1. The importance of building an early foun- 
dation for school subjects 
9. What school expects from home and 
parents 
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3. The importance of good health 
4. The value of living, working, and playing 
well with other people 
5. Using playtime to advantage 
6. The importance of making children feel 
emotionally secure 
7. What a good home environment might be 
8. Knowing what to expect of growing 
children 
9. The fact that small children are impor- 
tant, growing, individual members of our 
society 
10. The special services offered by the school 
— psychological, health, hearing, speech, 
ete. 
11. The more formal curriculum in the coming 
school year 


This list could be added to, and it is 
important that discussion topics follow 
the pattern of needs that are characteris- 
tic of the individual school and its parent 
group. 

Tn conclusion, it must be admitted that 
education has never come up with the per- 
fect answer for any of its problems, and 
this plan of action for kindergarten readi- 
ness is no exception. However, with time 
and practice and perhaps further modifi- 
cation, this articulation program could 
take away some of the typical traumatic 
experiences that accompany going to 
school for the first time. If a school is to 
keep the child’s welfare uppermost in 
mind, certainly some changes in kinder- 
garten-entrance procedures are indicated. 


THE ROLE OF DRAMATIC PLAY 
IN THE YOUNG CHILD’S CLARIFICATION OF REALITY 


THEDA KIRBY BOST and CLYDE MARTIN University of Texas 


Careful study of the school programs 
that have been designed for five-, six-, and 
seven-year-old children reveals that in 
many cases little or no provision has been 
made for the imaginative play of these 
children. There are abundant materials 
through which the child “takes in” infor- 
mation, but notably lacking are creative 
materials and time in schedules for dra- 
matic play through which information is 
clarified and made the child’s own. The 
theses that the young child has two 
worlds of equal importance, the world of 
fantasy and the world of reality, and that 
reality is clarified through imaginative 
play, if they can be substantiated, should 
be implemented in all programs for 
children. 

While dramatic play has been recog- 
nized as “the child's social, mental, and 
emotional ventilator,” as a "bridge be- 
tween reality and fantasy,” the studies re- 
lating to it have been concerned with its 
genesis, with its relationship to play 
materials, with its content, or with its 
function as a catharsis of the child's emo- 
tional responses. There have been no 
studies exploring dramatic play as a 
“bridge between reality and fantasy” 
(3:83), as a means of objectifying con- 
cepts in harmony with reality. 


THE PROBLEM 


This investigation was undertaken in 
an attempt to determine the roles and sig- 
nificance of play in the child's growth in 
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understanding. Five questions were for- 
mulated to serve as guides for the analysis 
of records made of children’s dramatic 
play: 

1. Does the young child distinguish be- 
tween reality and fantasy in his dramatic 
play? 

2. Are the child’s concepts of physical 
reality clarified through dramatic play? 

8. Are the child’s concepts of social reality 
clarified through dramatic play? 

4. Are the child’s concepts of moral reality 
clarified through dramatic play? 

5. Are the child's thought processes, his 
reasoning, clarified through dramatic play? 


PROCEDURE 


The nineteen children in this study 
were members of a five-year-old kinder- 
garten group in Casis School, Austin, 
Texas. The socioeconomic level of families 
of the children was well above average. 
Nine of the children were from the homes 
of professional persons: doctors, lawyers, 
and professors. The fathers of seven others 
were white-collar workers. Ages of the 
children ranged from four years and ten 
months to five years and nine months, the 
mean age being five years and one month. 
Seven children of the group had had 
nursery-school experience prior to enter- 
ing the kindergarten. No information con- 
cerning intelligence quotient or mental 
age was available. 

The planned experiences of the children 
during the period of the study included 
experiences with trains, the grocery store, 
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and animals. Trips, movies, filmstrips, 
pictures, models (including a live, baby 
alligator) were the media through which 
children explored the centers of interest. 

Three distinct themes of play—alliga- 
tors, trains, and grocery store—were 
dramatized in the course of the twenty 
days during which the data were collected, 
play in the doll corner or with other mate- 
rials immediately available filling the in- 
tervals between the larger play situations. 
There were times, particularly when inter- 
est in one of the larger themes was waning 
and another had not yet been initiated, 
when a part of the time on a single day 
might be given to play in the doll corner 
and a part to play with one of the other 
themes. 

Two methods of recording data were 
used in this study. The first of the tech- 
niques used was a modified diary record- 
ing, in which an attempt was made to 
write in abbreviated symbols a running 
record of the dramatic play as it pro- 
gressed in the kindergarten. Because 
much of the play of young children is non- 
verbal, the investigator attempted to note 
and record significant bodily actions, 
tones of voice, facial expressions, expendi- 
tures of energy, and quality of concentra- 
tion in order to make the descriptive rec- 
ords of the situation as complete as 
possible. 

The second technique for recording 
data was chosen because of the need to 
supplement the diary recording of the be- 
havior of the children with complete re- 
cordings of the language which accom- 
panied the play. A wire recorder was used 
to record the language. A microphone, 
placed near the children as they played, 
was quickly accepted and was, for the 
most part, ignored by the players. Record- 
ings of the children’s language were tran- 
scribed daily. The two kinds of records 
were then dovetailed to make a written 


record of both the language and the be- 
havior of the dramatic play situations. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The data were subjected to detailed 
analysis in order to determine the answers 
to the questions which have been stated 
above. In order that the analysis reflect 
something of the quality and quantity of 
the content of the play as it had a bearing 
on the guiding questions, a category for 
each of the five principal questions was 
immediately established on the analysis 
form. The major categories were “Reality- 
Fantasy," “Physical Reality," “Social 
Reality,” “Moral Reality,” and **Reason- 
ing.” As the content of the play was fur- 
ther examined, a more detailed analysis 
required the establishment of certain sub- 
categories. 

Clear-cut differentiation between the 
worlds of fantasy and reality was noted in 
the analysis when a child, through his lan- 
guage, noted that he was “just playing" 
or that something was "real." Instances in 
which he indicated a recognition of the 
fantasy content of his play were noted in 
the sub-category “Fantasy.” Instances in 
which he gave verbal recognition to some- 
thing as “real” or to an action which 
“really” is done in the way in which he 
dramatized it in his play were grouped 
under the sub-category "Reality." 

Instances in which the children drama- 
tized, through behavior or language, facts 
about the material world were tabulated in 
the main category "Physical Reality." 
Because of the complexity of this world of 
animals and plants and of non-living ele- 
ments, sub-headings were made and gen- 
eralizations of such facts concerned with 
them as the children played out were 
listed. Other facts of physical reality, such 
as number relationships, space, and time, 
are more abstract; and although instances 
in which a child dramatized his concepts 
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in these areas were noted, generalizations 
have not been stated in the analysis itself. 

Because the “Social Reality” of the 

children’s environment is made of a com- 
posite of roles and behavior patterns, an 
effort was made to tabulate instances in 
which the children played out concepts of 
those roles and patterns. The learning of 
acceptable masculine and feminine roles, 
a component of a growing concept of so- 
cial reality, was noted when a child, 
through his language, gave evidence of 
differentiating a role as proper for only one 
or the other of the sexes. Such instances 
were tabulated under “Sex Roles.” The 
self image is intricately meshed with the 
individual’s use of the pronoun “I.” For 
this reason, instances in which a child used 
the egocentric pronoun “I” were tabulat- 
ed. as positive indication of that child's 
dealing with the concept of himself. Other 
social roles which the children dramatized 
in the course of the recorded play were 
listed, and their repetition was noted in 
each play situation. 

Instances in which a child indicated 
that certain behavior was good, praise- 
worthy, or deserving of reward, or that 
other behavior was bad, worthy of con- 
demnation, or deserving of punishment 
were tabulated as indications of that 
child's exploration of concepts of “Moral 
Reality." Sub-categories permit separate 
notation of “good” and of “bad” as recog- 
nized by the children. 

"The children's "Reasoning" ability was 
manifested in verbal examples of explana- 
tions of cause-effect relationships. Under 
“Causal Explanations” were grouped in- 
stances in which a child offered causes to 
explain behavior or happenings. In other 
eases when a child drew conclusions re- 
garding the effect of a set of circum- 
stances, the instances were tabulated 
under “Predicted Effects.” Under “Tn- 
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complete Reasoning” were tabulated 
cases in which a child offered partial or in- 
correct explanations of causes or drew 
faulty conclusions about effects. 


FINDINGS 


The following conclusions have been 
drawn from analysis of the data. 

1. Only infrequently in their dramatic 
play did these young children demonstrate 
a distinct recognition of the bounds be- 
tween reality and fantasy. They showed a 
dawning consciousness of the rift between 
the two realms, but they continued to 
move from one to the other as if the 
boundary were not clearly defined. 

2. The extensive range of facts, theo- 
ries, and ideas concerned with physical 
reality dealt with in the course of dra- 
matic play led to the conclusion that the 
children's concepts of physical reality 
were clarified and extended through such 
play. 

a) Concepts of animals played out in- 
cluded simple ones of behavior and neces- 
sary care. 

b) Concepts of material objects in the 
physical environment which were played 
out were principally simple ones dealing 
with the appearance and use of such 
objects. 

€) Concepts of number as dramatized 
and explored by these five-year-olds dealt 
with counting and with the vocabulary of 
money values, of weights and measures, 
and of quantitative relationships. Specific 
concepts of quantities beyond seven were, 
for the most part, rudimentary. 

d) These five-year-olds rarely ventured 
from the present in their exploration of 
the meanings of time. Past and future 
were largely unexplored as they played 
out more realistic concepts of a minute, of 
night and day, and of appropriate times 
for daily activities. 
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e) These five-year-olds did not venture 
far beyond their immediate environment 
in their exploration of space relationships. 
Their consciousness of a wider world in 
which there were other cities, states, and 
lands to which one may trayel was shown 
to be growing, as was their awareness of 
differences in climate, in dress, in vegeta- 
tion of some of these faraway places. Their 
concepts were rudimentary, and their ex- 
ploration of them occurred in brief epi- 
sodes from which they would quickly re- 
turn to their more familiar environment. 
For some of these five-year-olds, interest 
in dramatization of concepts of home rela- 
tionships and activities was being dis- 
placed by a wider interest in less familiar 
activities of the community. 

3. A great deal of the content of their 
dramatic play was given to playing out 
social roles and relationships, with a re- 
sultant clarification of social reality for 
the participating child. 

a) The data showed that play was an 
important medium from which a child’s 
concept of self emerged in ever clearer 
outlines. He used play as a testing ground 
on which to launch ideas of what "I" 
need, of what “I” can accomplish, of what 
“my” capacities are in a given situation. 

b) There was evidence that these five- 
year-olds had a dawning awareness of ap- 
propriate masculine and feminine roles 
and that dramatic play was sometimes 
pursued for developing concepts of such 
appropriate roles. Such evidence was 
limited, however. More frequently, dra- 
matic play was a medium whereby the 
boy or girl, protected by the facade of 
fantasy, might explore concepts of a 
variety of roles, even those normally as- 
sumed by the opposite sex. 

c) A significant portion of the content 
of dramatic play of these five-year-olds 
was devoted to playing out various social 


roles. By its very nature, dramatic play 
permits a child to become any of a variety 
of persons in our social structure and to 
explore appropriate behavior patterns of 
such persons. These young children some- 
times went beyond exploration of simple 
concepts of the overt behavior involved in 
assuming such roles. Their exploration 
sometimes led to development of concepts 
of the status which accompanies certain 
individual roles in our social structure. 

d) The dramatic play, while sometimes 
progressing as parallel play, much more 
frequently involved genuine social inter- 
action among the players. Such interac- 
tion promoted exploration of roles involv- 
ing leadership and followership. Certain 
children demonstrated a particular fond- 
ness for dominant roles, others for more 
submissive ones, and the play situations 
developed a certain structure on the basis 
of such choices. $ 

4. There was evidence that the young 
children in their dramatic play explored 
and clarified rudimentary concepts of 
good and evil. The very freedom of play 
as a medium of activity for children per- 
mitted them to bring into use whatever 
degree of moral responsibility they had 
developed. It permitted a clarification of 
the function of the conscience as the 
control of behavior in the absence of ex- 
ternal controls. 

a) The bounds of physical and social 
reality were treated as the rules of the 
game of dramatic play. Behavior which 
was realistic in terms of the assumed role 
was good and deserved praise and reward. 
Conversely, unrealistic behavior was bad, 
deserving threats and punishment. 

b) Stealing, lying, failing to share play 
equipment, excessive noise-making, play- 
ing with matches, and assuming a role al- 
ready being played by someone else with- 
out permission were specific kinds of be- 
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havior which elicited moral judgments of 
"bad" from playing five-year-olds. 

c) It appeared that vicarious experi- 
ences gained from television and radio had 
become a part of the background of the 
children, bringing to them information 
about their world and also influencing to 
some extent their concepts of good and 
evil. 

5. The children’s concepts of cause and 
effect and their ability to reason hypo- 
thetically were clarified through dramatic 
play. 

a) The fantasy element of dramatic 
play allowed the children to stop short of 
complete rationality when their concepts 
of cause and effect were incomplete. 

b) Limitations of the children’s ability 
to reason lay in their restricted back- 
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grounds of experience and information, 
Their reasoning process was the same as 
that of adults, and, with ample informa- 
tion, their conclusions were similar. If 
they had enough information, their causal 
explanations often were made in realistic 
terms. If not, the looseness of association 
made between bits of information could 
lead them to faulty conclusions, In such 
case, it was the collection of facts, not the 
thought process, which was unclarified. 
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ON PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


DAN H. COOPER and LOUIS A, BERGDOLT Purdue University 


This bibliography presents selected ref- 
erences on school administration for the 
year from November 1, 1955, through Oc- 
tober 30, 1956. The classification of the 
references and the basis of selection fol- 
lowed in recent years have been continued 
this year. References have been selected 
from the books, monographs, bulletins, 
and magazines in general circulation. No 
search for references has been made 
among unpublished theses or dissertations 
or among foreign publications. In select- 
ing references, the authors have attempt- 
ed to focus on major books in the field, on 
factual studies, on reports of what appear 
to be significant innovations in practice, 
and on important policy statements. 

In the slow sweep of trends through the 
field of school administration, an unusual 
emphasis seems evident in the past year’s 
literature on the recruitment, compensa- 
tions, and competence of teachers. A 
mood of desperation pervades the discus- 
sions and studies of these topics, as the 
shortage of teachers and the deterioration 
of teacher competence creep forward with 
seeming inevitability. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. Anpzrson, Vivienne, and Davies, DAN- 

L R. Patterns of Educational Leadership. 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1956. Pp. xii+248. P ‘ 
Presents case descriptions and related discussion 
and questions on typical human-relations prob- 
lems in schools. The *eommunity-school” objec- 
tive of educational leadership receives particular 
attention. 


2. ANDERSON, WILLIAM F., Jr. “Instructional 

Problems of Integration,” Phi Delta Kappan, 

XXXVII (May, 1956), 353-59. 
Reports new data and reviews earlier studies 
comparing differences in scores of Negro and 
white pupils on tests of intelligence, achievement, 
and personality. Discusses implications of these 
differences for instructional organization under 
desegregation. 


3. CaswELL, Hortis L. How Firm a Founda- 
tion? Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1956. Pp. vi+42. 
Contends that the quality of elementary educa- 
tion is deteriorating as a result of decreases in 
teacher competence, increases in class size, reduc- 
tions in the length of the school day, and defi- 
ciencies in facilities. 
4. Davims, Dante, R. "The Impending 
Breakthrough,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXXVII 
(April, 1956), 275-81. 
A provocative article pointing to new concepts 
and fields of interest which may drastically 
change the work of the school administrator. 


5. Dawson, Dan T. “Challenge Ahead in 
Elementary School Administration,” National 
Elementary Principal, XXXVI (October, 
1956), 32-35. 
Stresses the increasing competence required in 
the elementary-school principalship and de- 
scribes collegiate and in-service preparation pro- 
grams which may yield the necessary com- 
petence. 


6. Grarr, Ort B., and STREET, Carvin M. 
Improving Competence in Educational Admin- 
istration. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. 
Pp. xviii4-302. 
A theoretical examination of the concept of com- 
petence, its derivation and its utilization, in the 
field of educational administration. 


7. Grirvitus, Danteu E. Human Relations in 
School Administration. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii+458. 
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Contains three parts: (1) eleven chapters on theo- 
retical aspects, such as “morale”; (2) six chapters 
on applications, such as “the faculty meeting"; 
and (8) thirty case studies. 


8. Hacman, Hartan L. Administration of 
Elementary Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. xvi +356. 
A thought-provoking book with chapters on such 
topics as “purpose,” "planning," and “authori- 
ty," along with chapters on more conventional 
topics, 


9. Herrick, Vrem E., Gooprap, Jonn I., 
EsrvAN, FRANK J., and EBERMAN, PauL W. 
The Elementary School. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. xiv+ 
474, 
A new, comprehensive book on elementary edu- 
cation. Contains sections on community back- 
grounds, on children and the curriculum, on each 
of the subject areas of elementary education, and 
on the administration of elementary education. 


10. Kruc, Epwarp A., BAncock, CHESTER 
D., Fowrxzs, Jonn Guy, and James, H. T. 
Administering Curriculum Planning. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1956. Pp. xii+32%. 
State-wide and local curriculum planning is dis- 
cussed in terms of administrative problems. 


11. McCrung, Wonrn. “Seven Keys to Lead- 
ership,” Nation's Schools, LVI (May, 1956), 
47-50. 
A thoughtful expression of administrative phi- 
losophy by the retiring executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 


12. Miter, O. C. The Democratic Way to 
Better Schools, New York: Exposition Press, 
1956. Pp. 210, 
An unsympathetic view of contemporary educa- 
tion in the nation, leading to corrective sugges- 
tions primarily concerned with administrative 
Practices and revenue sources. 


18. Nosir, M. C. S., Jn. “The Superintendent 
and His Personality,” American School Board 
Journal, CXXXII (April, 1956), 29-31. 


goals in eight areas of human activity, and con- 
trol over forty-two “learned motives.” 


14. The Public Junior College. Prepared by the 
Yearbook Committee, B Lans JEON, 
chairman. Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society. for the Study of Education, Part I. 
Chicago: Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Press, 1956, Pp. xii4-348. 
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Defends the junior college as an institution de- 
signed to meet the demand for more liberal op- 
portunities for education and examines avenues 
for the improvement of junior colleges. 


15. School Board—Superintendent Relation- 
ships. Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators. Washing- 
ton: American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1956. Pp. 502. 
Emphasizes the inseparable, yet distinctive, 
roles of the typical school board and superintend- 
ent of schools, 


16. Srroucu, Lynpon B. “Cooperative Study 
of Administrative Staffing Current Practices in 
New York State,” School Executive, LXXVI 
(October, 1956), 68-71. 
Reports current pupil-administrator ratios in 
New York schools and summarizes practices and 
problems in administrative staffing for the 
schools of that state. 


17. Vanner Wznr, Lester. “Symbols of Our 
Concern,” Educational Leadership, XIII (No- 
vember, 1955), 117-23. 
Points up the need to encourage democratic be- 
havior as basic to the solution of all other prob- 
lems in education. 


TEACHING STAFF AND OTHER 
EMPLOYEES 


18. Anperson, EARL W., VEsEY, MARGARET 
A., and Raysurn, Cuannes M. “Investiga- 
tions of Teacher Supply and Demand Report- 
ed in 1955,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XXXV (May, 1956), 124-32, 140. 
Reviews the findings and recommendations of 
seventy-two studies published in 1955. 


19. Eyz, GLEN G., and Lane, WirrARD R. 
The New Teacher Comes to School. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1956. Pp. xiv+376. 
Addresses its chapters not only to the new teach- 
er but also to teacher-education and placement 
personnel, local school administrators, veteran 
teachers, and laymen. 


20. Fospicx, Harry A. “Merit Rating—How 
and by Whom?” Nation's Schools, LVII (Janu- 
ary, 1956), 58-62. 
Draws conclusions about merit rating from 
Studies by a California state-wide committee, 
noting that even bad rating devices are useful if 
they are developed co-operatively with teachers. 


31. Havionunsr, Rosert J. “Rewards of 
Maturity for the Teacher,’ Educational 
Forum, XX (January, 1956), 145-50. 


Ld 


Offers helpful personal advice for teachers and 
other educators who are approaching retirement. 


92. HEFFERNAN, Heren. “Inservice Educa- 
tion of Teachers in the Modern School,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Elementary Education, XXV 
(August, 1956), 3-11. 
An excellent summary of the need for, and fea- 
tures of, a good in-service program of teacher 
education. 


93. HucaETT, ALBERT J., and SmINNETT, 

T. M. Professional Problems of Teachers. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1956. Pp. x--468. 
Viewpoints closely identified with the National 
Education Association characterize this presen- 
tation, Mr. Stinnett being a staff officer in the 
Association. 


94. An Idea in Action: New Teachers for the 
Nation’s Children, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, Pamphlet 2, 1956. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1956. Pp. 
ii+38. 
Contains a state-by-state list and description of 
the many programs throughout the nation which 
prepare women college graduates to meet state 
certification requirements for teaching. 


25. LIEBERMAN, Myron. Education as a Pro- 
fession. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. xviii+540. 
A treatment of teacher personnel which should 
interest both educators and laymen. Contains 
extensive data and theory on such topics as pro- 
fessional autonomy, certification, economic sta- 
tus, professional organizations, and ethics. 


26. Mavr, Ray C. “A Realistic Look at 
Teacher Supply and Demand,” American 
School Board Journal, CXXXII (February, 
1956), 25-27, 96. 
A thorough, factual analysis of the forces creating 
the teacher shortage and of the trends and actions 
which will relieve it. 


27. N1cnoras, Ivan C. “Salary Schedules Are 
Based on Effectiveness of Teaching,” Nation’s 
Schools, LVII (June, 1956), 52-56. 
Presents a striking example from the Ladue 
(Missouri) school system of a salary and evalua- 
lion program which permits some classroom 
teachers to receive up to $10,400 in annual salary. 


28. Prewerr, Curton R. "Let's Remove the 
Barriers to Good Teaching,” School Executive, 
LXXV (May, 1956), 83-85. 
Summarizes data from four hundred classroom 
teachers on administratively controllable cireum- 
stances which handicap teaching. 
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29. SrEnBER, RonznT I. “Extra Responsibili- 
ty Merits Extra Pay," School Executive, LX X V 
(July, 1956), 46-47. 
Proposes extra pay for assignments related to 
superior teaching, such as teaching in-service 
courses to other teachers, in lieu of direct salary 
differentials based on merit. 


30. Teachers for Tomorrow. The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, Bulletin No. 9. 
New York: Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 1955. Pp. 72. 
One of the most comprehensive presentations of 
the year, forecasting teacher shortages and dis- 
cussing possible remedies. 


$1. Tompkins, ErtswonrH, and Roz, Vir- 
GINIA, “The Case for and against Merit Rat- 
ing,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XL (October, 
1956), 5-21. 
Presents a careful review of the literature over 
the past five years on the merit rating of teachers 
for salary placement and increment, 


82. TyLer, Rares W. “Recent Research 
Sheds Light on School Staff Relationships,” 
Elementary School Journal, LVI (May, 1956), 
395-99. 
Gives many practical suggestions derived from 
recent research on such topics as autonomous so- 
cial motivations, perception, communication, and 
problem-solving. 


PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 


83. ANDERSON, Stuart. “Pupil Strikes in Our 

Schools," American School Board Journal, 

CXXXII (February, 1956), 49-43. 
Summarizes locations, causes, times, durations, 
and settlements of thirty-one pupil strikes. 


34. Dary, Jonn H. “Operation Punch Card,” 

School Executive, LXXV (May, 1956), 88-89. 
Describes a technique for more efficient second- 
ary-school programing through the use of edge- 
punch cards. 


35. FEATHERSTON, E. GLENN, and Win, RoB- 
ERT F, Pupil Transportation Responsibilities 
and Services of State Departments of Education. 
Office of Education Misc. No, 27, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1956. Pp. vi+40. 
Presents information collected from state laws, 
state administrative manuals, and the responses of 
state departments of education to a questionnaire. 
Forecasts the development of services, as opposed 
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to approval and inspection powers, in state 
offices. 


36. JuckETr, Epwin A. “The School Bus 
Pays Its Way," Nation's Schools, LVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1956), 57-59. 
A practical article explaining how the Hyde Park 
(New York) schools use buses for instructional 
trips and to provide “a good wholesome student 
activity each week end of the school year.” 


87. Kearney, Mito E. “Making Guidance 

Effective in Elementary Schools,” Elementary 

School Journal, LVI (April, 1956), 348-53. 
Discusses the roles of the principal and of the 
guidance director in elementary-school guidance. 


88. MILLER, FRANKLIN Å., MovEn, James H., 

and Parrick, Roserrt B. Planning Student 

Activities. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. xvi+652. 
Discusses the philosophy, organization, finance, 
evaluation, and program of a dozen different ac- 
tivities ranging from the home room and the 
school council to graduation activities. 


39. OBERHOLTZER, KexNETR E. “Educational 
Experiences Provided by the Very Existence of 
a School Cafeteria,” Nation’s Schools, LVII 
(January, 1956), 96, 98, 100, 102. 
Reviews research studies to show the educational 
importance of food services in schools. 


40. Orsen, LioNEL R., and Manninc, WiL- 
LIAM R. “Let a School Health Council Vitalize 
Your Health Education,” School Executive, 
LXXVI (October, 1956), 48-49. 


Describes the composition and duties of typical 
school health councils. 


FINANCE AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


41. Danny, Francis C. “How To Talk School 
Building Costs," School Executive, LXXVI 
(October, 1956), 58-59. 
An instructive article suggesting that cost com- 
parisons include operating, as well as initial, ex- 
penditures and that all building and site costs be 
Presented as per annum expenditures assuming 
fifty-year usage. 


42. Hurcums, CrAvrox D., Muns, ALBERT 
R., and Boon, Epna D. Federal Funds for 
Education, 1954-55 and 1955-56. Office of Ed- 
ucation Bulletin 1956, No. 5. U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1956. Pp. 
xii+ 164. 
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"The thirteenth in the series of biennial reports on 
the perennially significant subject of federal pro- 
grams in education. 


48, Luvin, Sor. “Procuring Equipment for a 
New School Program,” American School Board 
Journal, CXXXII (January, 1956), 61-62; 
(February, 1956), 49-51. 
Computes the advantage in purchasing equip- 
ment directly rather than through a building 
contract. 


44, Linn, Henry H. (editor). School Business 
Administration. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1956. Pp. vi+574. 
The editor and sixteen associate authors con- 
tribute a detailed discussion of the several phases 
of business management in local school systems. 


45. Rumu, BEARDSLEY, and Tick ton, SIDNEY 
G. Teaching Salaries Then and Now. The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, Bulletin 
No. 1. New York: Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 1955. Pp. 94. 
Compares salaries of public school and college 
teachers today with salaries of fifty years ago and 
with salaries in other occupations, showing ex- 
tensive deterioration of salaries for educational 
workers, especially in the better-paid positions, 


46. Swanson, Ernst W., and GRIFFIN, JOHN 
A. (editors). Public Education in the South. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. xiv-+188. 
A data book on population and economic factors, 
probing the encouraging prospects for the finane- 
ing of an adequate public school program in the 
South by 1960. 


47. Vines, N. E., Sn. School Property Insur- 
ance Experiences at State Level. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1956, No. 7. U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Washing- — 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1956. Pp. 
vi+62. 

Covers fire-loss experience, premium costs, and — 

loss ratios by states and describes the five state- 

operated programs of general school insurance. - 


BUILDINGS AND SITES 


48. AwDERSON, Rosert H. “Classroom Toi- 
lets—An Educational Concern,” American - 
School Board Journal, CXXXII (January, . 
1956), 67. r 
Justifies and reports favorable experience with a 
single toilet for both sexes in each classroom. 


49. Common Sense in School Lighting. Wash- 
ington: American Association of School Ad- - 
ministrators, 1956. Pp. 24. t 


1 


A non-technical pamphlet, prepared for wide dis- 
tribution, which stresses brightness ratios and 
de-emphasizes standards of quantity of light, 


50. ExcELuanpr, N. L., Encennarnt, N. L., 
JR., and Luacert, Stanton. School Planning 
and Building Handbook, New York: F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, 1956. Pp. xiv+626. 
A collection of forty papers by as many different 
authors, each treating in detail a step in the proc- 
ess of acquiring a new school building. 


51. Fay, Lewis C., and Surrg, Harvey P., 
Jn. “Blast Resistant School,” Nation's Schools, 
LVIII (October, 1956), 73-76. 
Makes proposals for a school that, in event of an 
atomic blast, would give protection to pupils and. 
school personnel and would serve as an emergen- 
cy community center. 


52. Fimsumr, W. R., and Oruzms. 13 Prin- 
ciples of Economy in School Plant Planning and 
Construction. Nashville, Tennessee: National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 1955. 
Pp. iv4-48. 
A collection of suggestions for economy from 
members of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction. 


53. Gipson, CuanLEs D. “Three Votes for 
Movable Casework,” Nation's Schools, LVIII 
(September, 1956), 70—73. 
Provides a long list of arguments which challenge 
the common practice of building casework into 
classrooms. 


54. GinsoN, FRANK C. “Questions for the 
School Planner," American School Board Jour- 
nal, CXXXII (January, 1956), 53. 
The supervising architect of the New York State 
Education Department asks if various trends in 
school design are “good” or merely "clever." 


55. Granam, Ray, and Barrow, J. M. “Plan 

a Place for the Exceptional Child,” Nation’s 

Schools, LVIII (July, 1956), 47-54. 
Establishes a philosophical foundation and gives 
practical suggestions for building and site adap- 
tations within each school to serve all types of 
exceptional children. 


56. Herrick, Jonn H., McLeary, Rares D., 
Crap», WinrnED F., and BooxER, Warrer F. 
From School Program to School Plant. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1956. Pp. xiv+482. 
A detailed book which gives approximately equal 
attention to planning processes and to the various 
features of a school plant. 
57. Hiart, J. RussELL. “A School in 21 
Days,” American School Board Journal, 
CXXXI (November, 1955), 52-55. 
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A description of a notable application of pre- 
designed, prefabricated construction in the 
school-building field. 


58. Scuuxz, GEonaz. “Indoor-Outdoor Swim- 
ming Pool,” Nation’s Schools, LVII (June, 
1956), 68-69. 
Describes a Detroit solution to two architectural 
problems which have long intrigued planners of 
school and recreational plants: an indoor-out- 
door arrangement and a variable length adjust- 
ment for swimming polls. 


59. Suaw, Arcurpatp B., and Rum, Joun 
Lyon. “The Random Falls Idea," School Ex- 
ecutive, LX XV (March, 1956), 47-86. 
Presents a radical revision of secondary educa- 
tion, with related building and site proposals, 
developed over a five-year period by the authors 
with help from many educators and architects. 


60. TAYLOR, James L. The Secondary School 
Plant: An Approach for Planning Functional 
Facilities. Office of Education Special Publica- 
tion No. 5. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1956. Pp. viii4-60. 
Designed to answer the question, with particular 
reference to buildings and site needs, “What are 
the characteristics of the high-school program 
today, and what will they be tomorrow?" 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


61. Barrxy, Joun A. “The Agrarian Myth in 
Administration,” Nation’s Schools, LVIII (Oc- 
tober, 1956), 80-81. 
Warns school administrators against creating 
extra-legal political agencies in the name of local 
lay participation in administration. 


62, CAMPBELL, Roar F. “Feelings Are Facts 
in School District Reorganization,” Nation's 
Schools, LVIL (March, 1956), 58-60. 
Reports on four studies which show that commu- 
nity attitudes and social organization deserve as 
much attention as economic and educational fac- 
tors in improving school district organization. 


63. The Committee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education: A Report to the President. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1956. Pp. viii4- 1926. 
The official report of the 1956 White House Con- 
ference on Education. 


64. Dreman, Davin B. How To Get Better 
Schools. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. Pp. 
xviii4-268. 
Provides a handbook for lay citizens based on the 
records of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. 
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65. “Educational Desegregation, 1956,” Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, XXV (Summer, 1956), 
208—308. 

Analyzes thoroughly the progress of desegrega- 
tion in each of the seventeen states which still 
maintain segregated schools and the District of 
Columbia. 


66. Fosxerr, Jonn M. “Differential Discus- 
sion of School Affairs," Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXXVII (April, 1956), 311-15. 
Reports data on the persons who discuss school 
issues, in relation to such factors as social class, 
income, educational background, and children in 
school. 


67. Guotston, Lors B. “The Role of the 
Principal," Alabama School Journal, LX XIII 
(May, 1956), 14-16. 
Reports interesting results from a state-wide sur- 
vey of the role of the principal as seen by princi- 
pals, other school administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, and children. 


68. HANpLER, A. BxNJAMIN. “School and 
"Municipal Relationships in Overall Communi- 
ty Planning," American School and University, 
‘Twenty-seventh Annual Edition, 1955-56, pp. 
117-22. New York: American School Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1955. 

A comprehensive discussion of the need for 

school-municipal co-operation and co-ordination. 


69. Hecumncrr, Fren M. An Adventure in 
Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1956. 
Pp. xii4-266. 
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A survey of education in Connecticut, notable 
because it was conducted in part by some thirty- 
eight thousand citizens under the direction of a 
citizen Fact-finding Commission on Education, 


70. Jonnson, Guy B., and Suvpson, RICHARD 
L. “Integration: A Human Relations Prob- 
lem," Phi Delta Kappan, XXXVII (May, 
1956), 321-33. 
An informative analysis in sociological terms ex- 
plaining present emotions and actions in the 
school-desegregation controversy and probable 
future developments. 


71. LovELACE, Warrer B. “Surveying the 
Survey," Phi Delta Kappan, XXXVII (No- 
vember, 1955), 61-66. 
Reports on a nationwide poll among laymen, dis- 
closing generally favorable attitudes toward the 
public schools, 


72. MELBY, Ernest O. “The One Big Problem 
of Education in 1956," Nation's Schools, LVII 
(January, 1956), 49-47. 
Argues that the power of education and the power 
of the atom were the two great discoveries of re- 
cent years and points to the development of 
greater public understanding of education as the 
key problem of our times. 


78. WoonuM, Howarp. “Films on Free Public 
Education,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXXVII 
(November, 1955), 91-92. 
Lists films which received superior ratings by 
educators for portraying public education to lay 
audiences. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 
Reviews and Book Notes 


Cuarues R., Sparx, Harotp D. DRUMMOND, 
and Jonn I, Goopuap, Educational Leader- 
ship and the Elementary School Principal. 
New York 16: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1956. 
Pp. xii+3872. $4.50. 


It is encouraging to note that current books 
in school administration are emphasizing the 
leadership role of the administrator. The 
authors of Educational Leadership and the Ele- 
mentary School Principal envision that the re- 
sponsibility of the elementary-school principal 
extends beyond that of keeping records, mak- 
ing master schedules, and maintaining disci- 
pline. They see him as a professional person 
who is well informed in the latest instructional 
methods and who is aware of techniques to 
help teachers do the most effective job pos- 
sible in the classroom. 

The book is divided into five major sec- 
tions, The first section develops the nature of 
leadership as it is perceived by the authors. 
Upon the concepts presented in this first sec- 
tion rest the succeeding sections on program 
development, service to pupils, the administra- 
tive responsibility, and community and pro- 
fessional relations. 

Early in the book the position is taken that 
leadership is an acquired, not an inherited, 
trait. At the same time, the reader is reassured 
that leadership is more than manipulation of 
individuals. The co-operative aspects of lead- 
ership as a process by which mutually accepted 
goals and objectives are sought is emphasized 
throughout the entire volume. 

This reviewer recently found it necessary to 
refer to some books written many years ago in 
the area of pupil personnel services. The nar- 
row concept of the principal's role was most 
evident when administration of pupil personnel 
dealt almost exclusively with the grouping of 
children, the reporting of pupil progress, and 
the several aspects of pupil accounting. The 


authors of Educational Leadership and the Ele- 
mentary School Principal have devoted two 
chapters to pupil personnel policies, but, hap- 
pily, they also include special school services 
to the individual pupil as the principal's re- 
sponsibility. It may appear to some readers, 
however, that leadership as a process is not as 
carefully demonstrated in these chapters as it. 
is elsewhere in the book. 

The Preface states: “This book is designed 
to be of assistance in implementing the leader- 
ship role and has therefore been written pri- 
marily for in-service elementary-school princi- 
pals and prospective school principals.” There 
is much less reason to doubt its value for help- 
ing the in-service elementary-school principal 
than for the principal with no experience. 

The problems for discussion given at the end 
of each chapter were found by this reviewer 
to be most useful in stimulating discussion 
among an in-service group of elementary- 
school principals. The problems can be used 
effectively as a point of departure for an inten- 
sive study of each section of the book. The 
fact that the problems seemed real to these 
principals in service indicates that the authors 
were cognizant of typical administrative prob- 
lems. 

Leadership is an active, dynamic process 
which is probably best studied and perfected 
as an on-the-job experience. Educational Lead- 
ership and the Elementary School Principal is a 
guidebook which admirably serves in such a 


capacity. 
DawrEL A. Nussrrt 


Derby Junior High School 
Birmingham, Michigan 


Grorce G. Srern, Morris I. Srem, and 
Brnsamin S. Broom, Methods in Personality 
Assessment. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
1956. Pp. 272. $6.00. 

287 
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Every system of psychological thought, 
from the stimulus-response conceptions of 
early associationists to the recent statistical 
models of decision-making, has given explicit 
attention, at least in theory, to situational 
determinants of human behavior. When, how- 
ever, one examines the experimental programs 
which are derived from these systematic posi- 
tions, it is not uncommon to find that, in oper- 
ation, the investigation of situational determi- 
nants becomes reduced to a search for gross 
behavioral changes associated with molecular 
variations in the experimental setting. As im- 
portant as these programs of research may be 
for a general theory of human action, they are 

of little value to individuals faced with the 
problem of predicting the behavior of individu- 
als in complex social settings. 

Turning to the work of psychologists direct- 
ly concerned with such problems of prediction, 
one frequently finds that they too have adopt- 
ed a research methodology not unlike that of 
their experimentally minded colleagues. The 
attempt to discover the test (or even the series 
of tests) with which to predict academic suc- 
cess in all college settings illustrates such an 
approach. At best, these efforts have produced 
instruments whose predictive power is limited 
to discriminations among the extremes of the 
student population. At worst, they have pro- 
vided a cloak of scientific respectability with 
which to clothe common-sense observations. 

Not all researchers, however, are content 
with traveling on well-worn paths. Just as the 
countryside becomes more interesting when 
one moves off the main highway, so do prob- 
lems of assessment take on a novel and exciting 
appearance when one wanders from the main 
stream of research. The authors of Methods in 
Personality Assessment take the reader on just 
such an excursion. He returns, not only with 
an enlarged perspective of the conventional re- 
search paradigm, but also with an increased 
appreciation of the demands which particular 
settings make upon the individuals who oper- 
ate within them. The explanation of the 
authors’ methodology and the description of 
its application to specific research problems 
make up the contents of a book which should 
be of great interest, not only to psychologists 
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and educators, but to all who are concerned 
with recent developments in the social 
sciences. 

The book's appeal is enhanced by the fact 
that it is really two volumes in one. First, it is 
an attempt (and a quite successful one) to de- 
scribe four basic approaches to the study of 
human behavior in complex social situations. 
Second, it is a report of substantive findings 
which resulted from application of these four 
approaches. While methodology and findings 
are practically inseparable in the text of the 
volume, it should be possible for the reader to 
focus his attention on one or both of these 
contributions. 

As individuals, Stern, Stein, and Bloom rep- 
resent three subdisciplines within the general 
area of psychology: social psychology, clinical 
psychology, and educational psychology. It is 
a tribute to the authors to say that this reader 
was seldom aware of these discrete, if overlap- 
ping, perspectives. The contributions of each 
specialist blend perfectly with those of the 
other two to provide a view of psychological 
assessment which probably could not have 
been achieved by any one of the specialists 
working alone. The result is a kind of psycho- 
logical *3-D." 

The methodological approaches which form 
the structure of this volume are given the fol- 
lowing descriptive labels: the “analytic ap- 
proach,” the “empirical approach,” the “syn- 
thetic approach,” and the “configurational ap- 
proach.” Essentially, the goal of each is to de- 
fine a personality model which is related to 
effectiveness or success in a specific institu- 
tional setting. 

Of these four, the "analytic approach" is 
basic since it provides the logical constructs 
from which the other three may be derived. 
Using this approach, the investigators begin 
by working closely with those individuals with- 
in an institutional setting who are largely re- 
sponsible for defining success within that set- 
ting (in a public school these would be faculty 
members and administrators). Extended inter- 
views and group conferences with these signifi- 
cant persons provide the investigators with à 
detailed description of the behavioral expecta- 
tions with which success and failure in this en- 


vironment are measured. This detailed de- 
scription is translated into psychological terms 
from which personality models of successful 
and unsuccessful participants evolve. The par- 
ticipants themselves are then subjected to in- 
tensive psychological examination in an effort 
to determine the degree to which they ap- 
proach these polar types. The uniqueness of 
this approach stems from the fact that the 
criterion of success is derived from contacts 
with the persons who ultimately must judge 
the competence of participants. Further, 
through these contacts the researchers pene- 
trate deeply enough into the value systems of 
these significant persons to cut through the 
level of sententious clichés which are frequent- 
ly used to describe successful performance. The 
authors report, for example, instances in which 
there was a definite conflict between the ab- 
stract and the behavioral descriptions of suc- 
cessful students as given by faculty members. 
It is this uncompromising search for the hidden 
demands within a particular environment 
which brings new meaning to the well-worn 
phrase “‘situational determinants.” 

As is true with most sophisticated method- 
ologies, the analytic approach probably will 
not be widely adopted by researchers. The de- 
mands that it makes upon the skills of the re- 
search staff and the tremendous investment of 
time and money that is involved limit its use 
considerably. The authors are aware of these 
limitations and have countered them by pre- 
senting three other approaches which are 
somewhat less demanding in terms of skill and 
resources. These others, however, are much 
more than substitutes for the analytic ap- 
proach. Each views the problem of predicting 
human behavior from a slightly different per- 
spective, thus giving to it unique advantages 
not contained in the other approaches. The 
decision to use a specific methodology obvious- 
ly must be determined by the particular aims 
and resources of the researcher. 

Although the research studies included in 
this volume were intended to serve primarily 
as illustrations of the various methodologies, 
they stand as important contributions in their 
own right. The sample populations used in 
these studies consist in the main of university 
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students. Readers who are interested in the 
relation between personality types and occu- 
pational choice will enjoy particularly the sec- 
tion in which differences between students in 
theology, education, and physics are discussed. 
A study in which teachers and psychologists 
work together to evaluate the behavior of 
elementary-school pupils should make fasci- 
nating reading for all who are concerned with 
elementary education. This reviewer was 
somewhat disappointed to find that all the re- 
search dealt with an educational setting. Cer- 
tainly the authors’ claims concerning the 
broad applicability of their research method- 
ology would have been more forceful had they 
included at least one study within a commer- 
cial or industrial setting, where slightly differ- 
ent problems of defining success or effective- 
ness are encountered. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Stern, Stein, 
and Bloom have written not only an important 
volume but an interesting one as well. Nor is 
its value limited exclusively to those readers 
who would directly apply the suggested re- 
search designs. Teachers and school adminis- 
trators, in particular, should find it to be 
profitable reading. 

Purr W. Jackson 


University of Chicago 


'TuEopnonE BRAMELD, Toward a Reconstructed 
Philosophy of Education. New York 19: 
Dryden Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. xiv+418. 
$4.50. 

Professor Brameld has attempted to estab- 
lish in this volume a more or less systematic 
philosophical basis for that contemporary 
movement in educational theory which is 
known as *reconstructionism." To this end, 
Part I of this volume is concerned with “Phil- 
osophic Beliefs," about reality, knowledge, and 
value, while Part II deals in considerable detail 
with “Educational Beliefs"—the application 
or extension of reconstructionist philosophy to 
educational theory. The book concludes with 
an imaginary dialogue involving ''Reconstruc- 
tionism and Its Critics." 

Any attempt to develop systematically a 
philosophy, complete with a metaphysie, an 
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epistemology, and a value theory, is by its very 
nature the ultimate in audacity and, as such, 
deserves some measure of respect. Since recon- 
structionism may well be the single most per- 
vasive educational theory operating these days, 
Professor Brameld’s attempts to provide it 
with philosophic respectability deserve to be 
doubly lauded. Whether reconstructionists 
generally will be disposed to accept Professor 
Brameld’s effort as a faithful statement of their 
creed I do not know, but I suspect that educa- 
tional philosophers generally may be disposed 
to be somewhat contentious about the philo- 
sophie rigor which has been demonstrated in 
this volume. 

"This book is important, if for no other rea- 
son than that reconstructionism is an impor- 
tant movement in education today. Neverthe- 
less, I find it extremely difficult to say any- 
thing which is both direct and meaningful 
about Professor Brameld's work. I think that 
my difficulty arises from an inability to dis- 
cover either a systematic set of principles or a 
systematic methodological approach. I shall 
try to explain what I mean here, with the hope 
that the exposition of my difficulties will give 
the reader some insight into the character of 
the book itself. 

If we examine almost any of the works of 
John Dewey, to take a single example, we find 
a movement of thought, usually called “dia- 
lectical,” which begins with broad distinctions 
on the level of what Dewey himself referred to 
as “isms.” Experience and Education is an ex- 
cellent example: the “isms” are here presented 
as progressivism and traditionalism, and the 
conflicts between them are stated at the outset 
in terms of a deliberately harsh, disjunctive 
set of either-or alternatives. Dewey then rapid- 

ly points out the sense in which this analysis is 
inadequate, hence requiring a movement to a 
level which Dewey calls “broader and deeper,” 
that is, the development of those precise prin- 
ciples of experience which constitute a philoso- 
phy for John Dewey. With the development of 
the philosophic principles, Dewey is then able 
to go on to the dialectical analysis and, finally, 
the resolution of the original progressivist- 
traditionalist dilemma. My final observation 
about Dewey’s dialectic is that, in the resolu- 
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tion which takes place, the initial formulation 
of conflicting “isms” is shown to be a partial, 
incomplete, even a naïve, conception of the 
problem. 

Professor Brameld, on the other hand, has 
his *'isms"—progressivism, perennialism, es- 
sentialism, and, finally, reconstructionism, 
But I cannot discover a comparable dialectic 
which, in proceeding "broader and deeper," 
produces either a systematic philosophy or a 
systematic resolution of the conflicting views, 
This is particularly distressing because there 
are chapters on reality, knowledge, and value 
and there is the final attempt to resolve the 
conflict of the “isms” (in the concluding dia- 
logue), but somehow the whole thing does not 
quite come off. I think that probably the dia- 
lectic remains earthbound for the reason that 
Brameld does not act upon a distinction which 
he does perceive and establish. To paraphrase 
briefly, the distinction which I have in mind 
may be expressed as between *'essentialism" as 
an educational theory and “objective realism” 
(or, alternatively, “objective idealism") as the 
philosophic basis for essentialism (p. 8). I think 
that, if Professor Brameld had really faced up 
to the distinction between the philosophy and 
its educational expression, he might have 
found himself forced to a level of philosophic 
analysis which would have left behind not only. 
the clichés of the educational “isms” but the 
clichés of the philosophic “isms” as well. 

Meanwhile the perplexing problems of re- 
constructionism as an educational theory re- 
main to be dealt with. Primary, at the theo- 
retic level, is the question of whether the con- 
cept of the reconstruction of personality 
through the techniques of group dynamics can 
be expanded into a fundamental philosophic 
principle. At the practical level, the nature of 
this personal reconstruction, its implications 
for a society beyond the face-to-face level, and 
its possible threat to the autonomy of the in- 
dividual—all these remain as problems for de- 
liberation. Perhaps we owe Professor Brameld 
a measure of gratitude for his function in add- 
ing stimulus to the inquiry. 


LEONARD GARDNER 
University of Tulsa 
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Authors of News Notes and Articles 


The news notes in this issue have been 
prepared by BENjAMIN Wnranr, research 
associate at the Sonia Shankman Ortho- 
genie School and instructor in the De- 
partment of Education of the University 
of Chicago, and Bruno BrrrELHEIM, 
principal of the Sonia Shankman Ortho- 
genie School and professor of education 
at the University of Chicago. Dororuy 
J. NEWBURY, associate professor of edu- 


Wesr, principal of the Fairmeadow School, 
Palo Alto, California, present a study. 
designed to discover how much emphasis 
is given to preparation in geography in 
teacher-education institutions and what 
understandings prospective elementary- 
school teachers have of the interrelations 
between man and his natural environ- 
ment. RarPm C. Presron, professor of 
education at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, discusses a study which compared 
the number of reversal errors made by. 


'* cation, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
y Iowa, discusses two theories of reading in- 
i ‘struction in terms of the philosophical 


German pupils and by American pupils 
in Grade I) Muren C. TEMPLIN, asso- 


premises underlying them. Donatp M. 
Mep ey, assistant professor of education, 

-* College of the City of New York, and 
D Arx A. Kuer, research associate at the 
same institution, describe an investigation 
undertaken to find out whether a pupil- 
reaction inventory can be so constructed 
that it will yield information about 
teachers’ classroom behavior independent 
of the pupils’ general attitude toward the 
teachers. ALBERT A. GALLEN, reading 
consultant in the School District of the 
Borough of West Chester, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, reports on the way in 
which a summer workshop in reading was 
co-operatively developed and operated 
in his school district. CLAupnE E. Nor- 
cross, principal of the Ladera School, 

. Atherton, California, and Rosert L, 


ciate professor in the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of Minnesota, 
‘and the KiNDERGARTEN-PnIMARY STAFF 
of the Laboratory School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, present a list of selected 
references on preschool, parental, and 
kindergarten-primary education. 


Reviewers of Books 


av A. PrEKARZ, director of 
e reading clinic, University of South 
Carolina. E. I. Sawin, educational con- 
sultant in evaluation, Air University, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force 
ROTC, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama. Rosmrt E. Omm, principal of the 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chi- 
cago. 


n 
HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEXT ISSUE i 


Rara W. Tyer will present a survey 
of curriculum developments in the past 
half-century, detailing changes in the 
conception of the nature of educational 

‘ pbjectives, in the formulation of educa- 
-tional aims, in the learning experiences 
selected, and in the RR of mum 
ing experiences. Davin Wayne Smita 
will Ke that the mentally retarded 


child should not be placed in the regular 
classroom and will outline programs of 
education for such children. Norma 
Haan and COLLABORATORS will cite the 
problems met when integrating the men- 
tally disturbed child into a normal school 
situation and will suggest procedures for 
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Lillian Gray, San Jose State College; and 
Dora Reese, Eastern Montana College of Education 


Just Published! The 2nd EDITION of this 
extremely successful textbook highlights the 
influence of reading on a child’s adjustment, 
personality, and character. Completely reor- 
ganized, it is the only book to cover so wide 
a field of reading—from pre- to secondary 


Student Teaching in 
the Elementary School 


school. At each grade level, book details the 
construction of lesson plans for basic reading 
and discusses teaching problems of word rec- 
ognition, meaning, comprehension, interpre- 
tation, and critical thinking. 19 ills., 481 pp. 

$5.50 


Margaret Lindsey, Columbia University; and 
William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 


Also new. A complete guide to all phases 
of student teaching in any of the elementary 
grades. This new textbook opens by preparing 
the beginner for the experience ahead—ex- 
amines the teacher's relationships and respon- 


sibilities in the school, the school system, and 
the community. Offers practical advice to the 
student on securing a position and becoming 
a fully established member of the teaching 
profession, 214 pp, $3.75 


Health in the 
Elementary School’ 


Herbert Walker, Columbia University 


This thorough book fully explains the role 
of the teacher in health education and welfare. 
It presents principles and practices of public 
health, discussing characteristics of the “nor- 
mal child" and deviations from normal ap- 


tion of vision and hearing, control of commu- 
nicable diseases, emergency care, etc. "A fine 
contribution to tbe field." —Mary Helen 
Vannier, Southern Methodist Univer- 


pearance and behavior. Covers the conserva- sity. 30 ills., tables, 228 Pp. $4 


Rhythms and Dances 
for Elementary Schools 


Dorothy La Salle, Wayne State University 


This popular volume contains a collection 
of music fundamentals and folk dances to 
help the teacher in the dance program. 19 
music studies for dramatic characterization, 
25 singing games, and 59 folk dances, Expla- 


nations accompany the chapters and guide 
the teacher in the specific outcomes sought 
in the various activities. 27 ills., 124 musical 
scores, 201 pp. Rev. Ed. $4.25 


Order your books from 


The Ronald Press Company 
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Administrative Leadership 
in the Elementary School 


Hanne J. Hicks, Indiana University 


Clarifying and strengthening the modern 
concept of leadership in today's elementary 
schools, book discusses ways of improving 
organization, management, curriculum, serv- 
ices, professional relationships, etc. Specific 


Audio-Visual Procedures 
in Teaching 


“action suggestions” in each chapter. Covers 
the whole elementary school program, each 
part dealing with a basic leadership prob- 
lem. ". . . the outstanding book in the 
field,” —Mark Murfin, Boston University. 
20 ills., 456 pp. $5 


Lester B. Sands, University of California 


A complete survey of audio-visual mate- 
rials and procedures for every level of educa- 
tion. A separate chapter covers each type of 
audio-visual aid, giving a full analysis of its 
uses, possibilities, and limitations. The book 


Teaching Language Arts 
in Elementary Schools 


relates each kind of instrument and procedure 
to the whole teaching process with numerous 
examples and exercises for each chapter. "A 
definitive volume . . "'—Scbool Arts, 271 
ills., tables, 670 pp. $6 


Ethel L. Hatchett, Hardin-Simmons University; and 
Donald H. Hughes, Northwestern University 


A functional-creative approach to lan- 
guage arts, including listening, reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and penmanship. Shows how 
to improve a child’s communicative powers 
by encouraging his attempts to create with 


A Foundation for 
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language in his everyday experience, The 
book offers a wealth of practical suggestions 
for implementing this modern approach, 30 
ills., 426 pp. $4.75 


Manuel Barkan, Ohio State University 


“Of particular interest to practicing art 
teachers, this book centers on creative experi- 
ence and the education of children. It lays a 
groundwork for exploring the basic problems 
of teaching art and relates these problems to 


concepts of human behavior in psychology, 
sociology, cultural history, etc. “One of the 
most impressive books to appear in the 
literature of art education.’—Art Activ- 
ities. 235 pp. $4 
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ing classic folk tales to stimulate the imagination of youngsters. 


Delightful poems, in the readers and in the teachers’ manuals, enrich the unit 
themes and awaken appreciation of poetry. 
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"From cover to cover the revised Ginn Basic readers feature new pictures in 
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by Henry J. Otto 493 pages, illus., $5.50 
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592 pages, illus., $5.50 
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544 pages, illus., $5.00 
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SECOND EDITION 
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In this new series you will find all the features that insure 
mastery of the basic language skills— 

English Is Our Language, Second Edition, is a balanced program with 
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It is based on child activities, 

It is organized for easy teaching. | 

It provides for a functional development of language skills. 

It includes an abundance of practice, testing, and review. 

It features a strong maintenance program. 

It fosters literary appreciation and creative expression. 
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VOLUME LVII NUMBER 6 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Professional Identity and 
Personal Rewards in Teaching 


The critical shortage of teachers in the re- 
cent postwar years has stimulated continuous- 
ly growing concern for a program of recruit- 
ment of new teachers. Attention and action 
have been focused upon the encouragement of 
high-school graduates to enter a teacher- 
education institution. This aspect of the pro- 
gram is important, of course, and should be 
pursued with much vigor. It seems sensible, 
however, that there should be a concerted 
effort to recruit among those now teaching. 
'The purpose of recruitment here would be 
that of keeping those teachers already in 
service. Since the greatest losses among the 
currently teaching group are among those in 
their first years of experience, special effort 
should be directed toward increasing the hold- 
ing power of the profession at this point. 


Thus Glen G. Eye, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Willard R. Lane, of the 
University of Minnesota, introduce their 
volume The New Teacher Comes to School 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1956). This 
book flows from the practical experience 
of the authors, both of whom have been 
high-school principals and superintend- 
ents. They review the problems that the 
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new teacher, school administrator, and 
community member encounter in their 
efforts to live and work together success- 
fully. Moreover, the process of seeking, 
securing, and fulfilling a teaching appoint- 
ment from the perspective of the new 
teacher is followed step by step. What the 
teacher needs in order to function ade- 
quately in his job is underlined at each 
turn. The same process is then followed 
from the perspective of the school admin- 
istrator and subsequently, but with less 
emphasis, from the perspectives of col- 
league, parent, and general community 
member. Special concern is given to the 
human ethics of these relationships, in 
particular the needs, rights, obligations, 
and expectations of the new teacher. 

The New Teacher Comes to School re- 
flects a trend that seems of vital signifi- 
cance in the present common effort to pro- 
vide our children with adequate educa- 
tion. This one book, though valuable to 
anyone seeking guidance in the area of 
finding and keeping teachers, naturally 
could not cover all aspects of a difficult 
problem and one still largely neglected in 
the literature. For example, in the Decem- 
ber, 1956, issue of the Elementary School 
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Journal, Professor Kenneth J. Rehage, 
commenting editorially on three recent 
textbooks intended for introducing teach- 
ing to prospective teachers, underlines the 
importance of a student’s need to be able 
to visualize himself in the role of a 
teacher. 

For a young person to seek out and 
succeed in a profession in which he has 
trouble visualizing himself is extremely 
unlikely. Those who serve by accident, as 
it were, in a certain role may well make a 
change as they mature and find them- 
selves. Those who do not mature would 
not seem to be those who are most desir- 
able for a job like teaching. And yet, as 
Rehage points out, the teacher-prepara- 
tion textbook or curriculum which gives a 
central place to the problem of successful 
professional identification is still the ex- 
ception. It is on this identification and 
some related aspects that we would like 
to comment. 

Many of the present efforts at dealing 
with the problem of teacher shortage set 
their sights too low. There is concern 
about encouraging high-school graduates 
to plan for teaching careers. There is con- 
cern about the problems of how to induce 
persons to prepare for this vocation and of 
how to make teaching more attractive. 
There is also concern about the dangerous 
consequences of speeding up teacher prep- 
aration or of lowering standards in teacher 
education in order to make this career 
more attractive through the shortening of 
coursework. But a person becomes a good 
teacher, not through taking more courses 
per se, but because of his desire to make 
the most of the courses available, to gain 
the most from his learning experiences and 
from his teaching practice. This is a desire 
that originates in the wish—in a feeling 
compelled by self-respect—to become a 

; good teacher. In power of motivation, no 
inducement compares with this desire. It 
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follows that programs which try to deal 
with the problem of teacher shortage 
through shortening coursework or provid- 
ing better salary levels fall short of the 
mark, although they may serve as pallia- 
tives. Teachers ought indeed to receive 
wages commensurate with their training 
and with the services they render to the 


community, but high salaries do not make © 


good teachers, however much they help 
good teachers to remain in the profession. 

More necessary for good teaching is the 
creation of conditions in which teaching 
can be an imaginative, creative, stimulat- 
ing, and satisfying occupation, rather 
than one which is all too often devoted 
mainly to giving and checking assign- 
ments, making sure that rote learning 
takes place, filling out forms, and passing 
children from grade to grade. While such 
activities may be necessary, they become 
meaningful only if they serve to support 
the teacher's efforts to shape a mind 
which is often reluctant at first but which 
Soon becomes responsive and eager to 
learn, and if the teacher can devote him- 
self to the careful nurturing of a budding, 
though already unique, personality. If 
such a description of the teacher's voca- 
tion seems too panegyrical when com- 
pared with average, present-day practice, 
then this discrepancy between description 
and reality may be, more than any other, 
the explanation for the existing teacher 
shortage. It is only such teaching that will 
motivate sufficiently large numbers of 
young people to choose teaching in prefer- 
ence to any other career. 

What is needed for securing teachers, 
as well as for good teaching, is a deep inner 
motivation to become a good teacher. 
Such a motivation is rarely the result of 
recruitment programs in high school or 
college nor of the easy availability of a 
professional qualification. It is not pro- 
duced by ready access to a well-paying 
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job. It is, like other professional motiva- 
tions, the result of deep emotional con- 
stellations. Two of these are singled out 
here for discussion. They are, first and 
foremost, positive identification and, sec- 
ond, making up for felt deficiencies. 

In the following comments less space is 
devoted to the first and more important 
of these two factors because it is more 
straightforward. This uneven distribution 
of space, however, should not be construed 
to mean that the second of these two fac- 
tors is the more important. It is not. 


o Identification with Teaching 


That the factor of positive identifica- 
tion needs consideration at all is the re- 
sult, not of a lack in common awareness, 
but of the strange neglect of this factor in 
most discussions of the causes of teacher 
shortage and of poor teaching. Yet hardly 
anyone goes into teaching unless he, some- 
how and somewhere along the line, iden- 
tified with a good teacher whom he had in 
his own school days. Such an identifica- 
tion with teacher and teaching is the re- 
sult of the stimulations and satisfactions, 
the growth as a human being, which the 
student achieved through having been 
exposed to a kind of teaching that ap- 
peared to him then as one of the highest 
callings. All of us, in the course of our 
schoolings, encountered such teachers. If 
not, we would not read this journal be- 
cause we would not be interested in edu- 
cation. 

Something else can play a part in form- 
ing the desire to become an excellent 
teacher. This is an early experience of the 
enjoyment of teaching. When watching 
children, and seeing how much they enjoy 
teaching those younger than they and 
what a meaningful experience it is to 
them, one becomes convinced that this 
experience can become a powerful motiva- 
tion to selecting teaching as a profession. 


Unfortunately, however, in the modern 
family and in the modern school system, 
there is little place for, and less reliance 
on, the use of older children as educators 
of younger. à 

The separation in the classrooms of dif- 
ferent age groups from each other, com- 
bined with the emphasis on peer-group 
associations, reduces the opportunity for 
the older child to teach a younger child 
within an emotionally, closedly knit, but 
age-differentiated group. The older child 
is deprived of the pleasures inherent in 
teaching the young, while the younger 
child is prevented from having those posi- 
tive experiences which make him wish to 
emulate the teaching experience in his 
later life. 

To make matters worse, with the great- 
er reliance on textbooks, as well as visual 
or auditory teaching aids, the immediate 
personal impact of the teacher on the 
child is reduced, often to the vanishing 
point. If the child receives an image of the 
teacher as a person who gives assign- 
ments, administers and checks tests, and 
determines marks—none of which activi- 
ties seems enjoyable or desirable to the 
child—then his classroom experience will 
not be conducive to his identifying with 
the activity of teaching or the person of 
the teacher. 

While basic aspects of the human per- 
sonality are formed in infancy and early 
childhood, it is during adolescence that 
most people begin seriously to consider 
their choice of future occupation. Talents 
and abilities enter into such decision- 
making, as do the individual’s personality 
structure, his family background, and the 
economic rewards that a profession offers. 
Still, all these usually permit a choice from 
a wide variety of possibilities. It is in the 
high-school years that these various fac- 
tors find their final integration; this is also 
the time of life in which the young person 
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normally begins to find his final, personal 
identity. Erikson, studying this problem 
on the basis of his psychoanalytic obser- 
vations, stresses that the high-school age 
is the time when the predominant task of 
the youngster is to find his “work iden- 
tification.” 

Unfortunately it is exactly at this age 
that the experiences provided by our big 
high schools are least conducive to the 
young person’s identification with his 
teachers and thus with the teaching pro- 
fession. Identification requires physical 
closeness, emotional involvement, and 
reciprocity of relationship—human expe- 
riences which our high-school teachers are 
seldom able to offer to their students in 
the normal course of events. 

When teaching is chosen as a career on 
the basis of identification with a loved or 
admired teacher, we need not worry wheth- 
er the course programs preparing for the 
teaching profession are speeded up or 
whether the requirements for degrees or 
certification are lowered. Course require- 
ments cannot make up for motivation, as 
can be readily seen from a comparison of 
two groups of teachers who tend to return 
to graduate school for further coursework. 
The members of one group are motivated 
by something that might be likened to 
course requirements—the salary incre- 
ments which school systems grant for fur- 
ther graduate work. Comparing them with 
the group who return to graduate school 
because they feel that, in their work, they 
are not living up to their self-image of pro- 
fessional competency shows that course 
requirements count for little, while living 
up to one’s self-image as a competent 
teacher counts for nearly everything in 
professional growth. Insistence on more 
courses or examinations, as such, will lead 
mainly to an increase in the acquirement 
of bits of knowledge and skills. It will not 

insure the inspired teaching which is most 
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beneficial to the students and which as- 
sures at the same time that some of those 
students will identify with their teachers 
and hence choose teaching as a career. 

Thus, while the shortage of teachers 
might be met through making the profes- 
sion more attractive, financially or other- 
wise, such added rewards will not lead to 
a basic solution of the problem of how to 
assure good teaching and ample numbers 
of good teachers. We can secure these only 
by making the structure of our school sys- 
tems, and the teaching done in them, of 
such nature as to facilitate the creation of 
an image that makes teaching seem excit- 
ing and desirable and at the same time 
requires all those who go into teaching to 
achieve the highest standards in their 
own work. 

Unfortunately, observation of students 
who select teaching as a career suggests 
that only some of them select this profes- 
sion out of such positive identifications. Tt 
is to be feared that, with the spreading of 
anonymity in our high schools, more and 
more teachers will select their profession 
out of less positive motivations. Therefore 
the rest of our comment is directed to the 
discussion of such other motives, some of 
which, we hope to show, are also valid and 
valuable. 

For example, in the absence of an indi- 
vidualized identification with teaching 
through the impact of an inspired teacher, 
the cultural image of the teacher serves as 
one guide for selecting teaching as a 
career. Unfortunately this image in our 
culture seems more a hindrance to, than 
a source of, positive motivation. 


© The Cultural Image 
of the Teacher 
Every culture has its own image of the 
“teacher.” This image allows and con- 
strains, guides and inhibits, the lives of 
teachers and the culture’s use of their 
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talents. The cultural image of the teacher 
in this country presents serious difficulties 
to the successful functioning of contempo- 
rary teachers. The full nature of this cul- 
tural image and its influence upon the 
seeking and finding of teachers is still 
awaiting extensive research and clarifica- 
tion. Here we shall mention only some iso- 
lated aspects of the problem. 

An article entitled *What* Makes a 
Teacher Tick?” written by J. Lloyd 
Stone, director of alumni and placement 
at the University of North Dakota, and 
published in the North Dakota Teacher, 
begins with this paragraph, which sums 
up one cultural image of the teacher: 

High on the list of the better things about 
our schools is the dedicated teacher—that 
underpaid, hard-working, conscientious per- 
son who, far beyond the call of duty and com- 
pensation, turns her work into a labor of love. 
She fully realizes the importance of her share 
in educating and molding the youth of today 
into the citizens of tomorrow. So she keeps at 
the task, day in and day out—with no thought 
of any expression of appreciation in return. 
And, indeed, she rarely receives any indication 
that her work: is appreciated [italics not in the 
original]. i 


The body of Stone’s article is a letter of 
appreciation written by a parent to a 
teacher. The implication is that only 
through such an expression from another 
adult could the teacher receive a personal 
reward for her “‘selfless dedication.” 

There is an image of the adult in our 
culture which contributes to this situa- 
tion. It is that of the adult as hard work- 
ing, suffering, and giving, particularly 
when compared with the child, who is 
idealized as idle, having fun, and receiv- 
ing. According to this image, human 
worth and the right to hold respect, 
money, and power are equated with being 
a serious and “funless” adult. Our cultural 
image of the teacher partakes of this 


image of the adult in undiluted essence. 

For example, last September an experi- 
enced teacher in the Chicago public school 
system found herself with a class of first- 
graders who were unusually bright, alert, 
and eager to learn. It was the most enjoy- 
able class she had had in many years of 
teaching. As she realized this, she found 
herself making it a point to tell everyone 
she met that it was she who should pay 
the Board of Education because her class 
was so much fun. In other words, while 
pleased and satisfied with her daily expe- 
riences with these eager and responsive 
children, she felt that she must acknowl- 
edge she had no right both to earn her pay 
and to enjoy her work. This receiving of a 
double satisfaction from one’s occupation 
was obviously out of line with her cultural 
image of the adult as a teacher. 

These aspects of the cultural image of 
the teacher thus conflict and interfere 
with the personal, emotional rewards that 
a teacher can get from his work. In this 
instance it was possible for a rather well- 
adjusted woman, who taught not out of 
economic necessity but for love of teach- 
ing, to recognize and enjoy her pleasure, 
although with some feeling of guilt. But 
might it not be that among many teach- 
ers, and surely in the thoughts of many 
young people who reject teaching as a pos- 
sible career, the cultural image of the 
adult role blots out the recognition of this 
kind of personal reward through teaching? 

Concepts of what a teacher should be 
doing in the classroom with the pupils 
have changed. The teacher is now expect- 
ed not only to give selflessly but also to 
guide the social, emotional, and intellectu- 
al growth and development of his charges. 
But how can a teacher lead his pupils to- 
ward better interpersonal relations, how 
can he teach them about being human and 
social, about knowing and being honest 
with one’s self, when he, in terms of the- 
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prevalent stereotype and in contradiction 
to all other human beings, is supposed to 
be motivated only by the most altruistic 
motives? Are the children to identify with 
the teacher’s selflessness, as the stereotype 
suggests, and can they, by so doing, learn 
something about the true nature of hu- 
man motivations? Even if the teacher is 
the most selfless, saintly person, can he 
live one way of life and successfully teach 
children to live another? 


e Personal Rewards 

in Teaching 

There is a need for more objective 
study of teacher motivation, as well as for 
the constructive induction of the new 
teacher into his professional career. There 
is a need to help the student, particularly 
the student who thinks he might want to 
teach, to see himself satisfactorily in the 
role of a teacher, though he might not be 
an entirely selfless person. If he is realistic 
about his own motives, the problems pre- 
sented by the cultural image of the adult 
teacher stand in the way of his selecting 
teaching as a career. Such a realistic ap- 
proach would require a much more careful 
exploration and understanding of the per- 
sonal rewards and satisfactions that 
teachers actually get out of the activity of 
teaching. 

What are the personal rewards of teach- 
ing? Do they really consist in “selfless” 
and “dedicated” service to society? What 
are the basic emotional resources upon 
which a teacher can draw in order to suc- 
ceed and grow in teaching? What makes 
it possible to be a teacher? Recent re- 
search in special education, such as the 
education of severely disturbed children, 
where the teaching situation is extreme, 
suggests that the cultural image of the 
teacher and of his reward of “‘selfless dedi- 
cation" is inadequate, if not misleading. 
Tt would seem from these studies that the 


dichotomy, selfish versus selfless, is beside 
the point and that other rewards exist and 
are vital to success as a teacher. In addi- 
tion, these other rewards do not necessari- 
ly interfere with good education; on the 
contrary, they seem to make for strong 
motivation to do well as an educator. 

In the October, 1955, issue of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, the writ- 
ers presented a preliminary report of a 
five-year program of research, which is 
being carried on at the Orthogenic School 
of the University of Chicago, on the per- 
sonal rewards and professional motiva- 
tions of residential child-care workers. In 
that report we noted that the young staff 
members were “dedicated,” not merely to 
the children under their care, but also to 
the achievement of their own, personal 
growth. We have found that it is his own 
need for achieving integration, his convic- 
tion that he will achieve it through his 
experiences at the school, which permit 
the residential worker to dedicate himself 
to the children under his care, to create 
that emotional closeness and unique em- 
pathy with the child which will set going 
again the process of development. 

But we need not venture into the area 
of special education to discover examples 
of this phenomenon. The November, 
1956, issue of Illinois Education presents 
an article, “Memoirs of an Ex-School 
Marm,” by Elizabeth Prall, who writes: 

I am fully impressed with the dignity and 
gravity of my profession, but I am not sure 
it is the nobility of my calling that leaves me 
yearning for my schoolroom a few years after 
retirement. I think what attracted me and 
still attracts me to teaching is the funny 
little things that happened from day to day. 


Mrs. Prall goes on to recount some ad- 
ventures of her pupils in which she par- 
ticipated vicariously. If we can take her 
brief account as a representative sample 
of what she holds dear as she looks back 
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on her experience as a teacher, we can 
draw some tentative conclusions concern- 
ing the personal rewards that she, and 
probably many other teachers, received 
from teaching. These rewards came when, 
by making herself emotionally available, 
she was able to share in the lives and ex- 
periences of her pupils. 

Mrs. Prall tells us that she prepared 
herself at Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College to teach English or social studies 
in the secondary schools. The adventures 
she recounts have to do with children who 
led quite different lives from what we may 
presume she had experienced in her own 
childhood. For example, she tells us that 
her first three years of teaching were 
spent among Spanish-speaking children 
in Arizona. The incidents she recalls cen- 
ter in her attempts to learn the idioms of 
their homes and way of life. Then she 
turns to her later teaching years in Illinois 
and describes with warmth the adventures 
of a boy who was always getting into 
fights: 

Punishing Danny was a losing proposition; 
so whenever I could, I just dusted him off and 
sent him home. 

Sometimes, however, there was no alterna- 
tive. One spring day Danny got into one of his 
fights and, after washing off his bloody nose 
and putting iodine on two-thirds of his ex- 
posed surface, I kept him after school. The 
following noon I found a straggly bouquet 
of wilting violets on my desk and an ac- 
companying grimy and besmudged note, “I 
luv you techer." I still have that note. I always 
feel better to know that, though other friends 
may fail me, Danny loved me. 


As a teacher, Mrs. Prall was able to 
enlarge her experience of children and 
their lives. What could be the personal 
significance of wanting to do this? The 
warmth and charm of her account reveal 
the deep personal pleasure these experi- 
ences afforded her. Do they not enrich her 


own emotional experience of childhood 
and allow her once more to participate in 
childhood events, at a time of life when 
most adults no longer can so thoroughly 
participate in and enjoy childish adven- 
tures? It might even be that such adven- 
tures had not been available to her in her 
own childhood. Might not this be the rea- 
son why those "funny little things that 
happened from day to day" were more 
important to Mrs. Prall than “the dignity 
and gravity of my profession"? 

Perhaps a more conclusive, and certain- 
ly a more complete, account of the per- 
sonal rewards of teaching may be found in 
the recent book by Charles H. Wilson, A 
Teacher Is a Person, recently published by 
Henry Holt and Company. The natural 
and ebullient style of this charming book 
by a teacher makes it easy and delightful 
reading. 

When he was a student, Mr. Wilson 
tells us, he experienced great hope but 
indifferent success. The causes of his fail- 
ure to experience the academic success he 
would have liked are traced to his teachers 
and to the way the school was run. Yet, 
largely because of his friendship and ad- 
miration for a fellow-student who was 
somewhat older and more serious than he, 
he tried teaching. Although, as he says, he 
never decided to be a teacher, and there 
were times in his life when it was the last 
thing he ever thought he would find him- 
self doing, still he found great satisfaction 
in it. A large part of his efforts as a teach- 
er, as he narrates them, were to war 
against the old, puritanical, and inhuman 
kind of school and teaching and to bring 
out in his own teaching, even if sometimes 
provocatively, the human, warm, and 
natural part of good education. His ener- 
getic and somewhat iconoclastic book—as 
the staid, cultural icons of education go— 
is evidence of the continued force of his 
emotional power to wage this war. While 
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he does not delve at length into why he is 
moved to pursue teaching in this manner, 
he makes it plain by implication that he is 
trying to rectify wrongs done to him when 
he was a student. 

We are familiar with the parent whose 
life is largely moved by his compelling de- 
sire to make the life experiences of his chil- 
dren different from, and better than, his 
own. The tragedies that may arise from 
such efforts are frequently encountered in 
life and much portrayed in literature. 
"That the process need not always lead to 
tragedy is indicated by the reports of Mrs. 
Prall and Mr. Wilson. For example, an 
experienced group worker, who had been 
& good student but a social failure in 
school, was asked to teach on a temporary 
basis. One activity which she was able to 
make successful for the children in her 
class was spelling. The children had hated 
this often boring and dry subject. Now it 
became fun. The young woman organized 
spelling bees. She found ways to relate 
spelling to many aspects of the children's 
lives. She injected into the subject an 
emotional enthusiasm which was conta- 
gious to the children. 

In recalling her own school days, this 
woman remembered that she had com- 
pensated for her lack of social success by 
academic application. One subject she had 
done well in was spelling. In addition, her 
academic success in this subject had led to 
social success, for being a good speller had 
been the basis of an important friendship 
with a socially more successful girl. With 
her class of pupils, she was reliving an 
experience of her own childhood which 
had to some extent compensated her for 
her social unhappiness. She was making 
spelling a successful social and academic 
experience for these children—a task to 
which she brought deep emotional re- 
sources and the success of which gave her 
great personal rewards. 
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While we do not know enough yet 
about the complexities of this kind of per- 
sonal reward to appreciate fully its mean- 
ing to this woman, we can speculate that 
she was moved to re-create the situation 
and make it a success in order to give 
more substance to a self-protective effort 
of her own childhood, which, while suc- 
cessful, was not then fully satisfying. 
What may have been of central personal 
importance to her was a demonstration 
that spelling could be what she had want- 
ed it to be when she was a child—a truly 
successful means to better social inter- 
action. 

In any case, this experience and a num- 
ber of others similar to it led this young 
woman, who had been weighing in her 
mind whether or not to make a change in 
her professional career, to decide to be- 
come a full-time teacher. She had learned, 
during this brief taste, that teaching could 
bring her rich personal rewards. 

In another example, a young man 
teacher found himself much more inter- 
ested in teaching his pupils history than 
arithmetic and science. Oddly enough, in 
his own school days he had been a “whiz” 
in arithmetic and science and, in fact, had 
studied for a higher degree in physics. He 
had done only moderately well in history. 
Yet he found himself looking forward to 
the history period and bringing to the 
class discussions of history a vivid interest 
and imagination that surprised him. 

It was as though he were filling in the 
missing parts of his own school experience. 
This was not done by conscious design, 
for he thought of himself as preferring 
arithmetic and science because of his ob- 
vious attention to, and success in, those 
subjects. Rather, for emotional reasons, 
he was now succeeding in the subjects 
which had been a relative failure for him 
when he was in school. That this was per- 
sonally rewarding to him was evidenced 
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by the enthusiasm and imagination which 
he brought to his teaching in these sub- 
jects. The result was better education for 
his pupils and genuine pleasure for him. 

Mrs. Prall found, in teaching, an en- 
richment of her life and perhaps a vicari- 
ous filling-in of childhood experiences that 
she had missed. Mr. Wilson found, in 
teaching, a chance to rectify the wrongs he 
had experienced at the hands of his teach- 
ers. The young group worker was able to 
find fulfilment in re-creating in her class- 
room an experience of her own childhood 
which, while successful, had not been fully 
satisfying. The young man could mend 
the loss in his childhood of being unable 
then to enjoy history. Inadequate as these 
few sketchy examples are, they may serve 
to summarize a few of the specific, person- 
al rewards that are to be found in teach- 
ing, in addition to those derived from iden- 
tification with good teaching and with 
satisfying one’s self-respect through so 
doing. 


* Adventure and Fulfilment 

Teaching—that is, becoming emotional- 
ly involved with children and necessarily, 
then, with their lives—offers the teacher 
the chance to participate in a range of 
human experience that is far beyond what 
any one life can offer. Mrs. Prall’s mem- 
oirs illustrate this kind of reward. Many 
people enrich their lives through reading 
about the lives of others, but this vicari- 
ous experience cannot compare with the 
actual human contact, friendship, and 
trust which a teacher can find with his 


pupils. 


o Retention of Youth 

While maturity leads to the security of 
knowing the ropes and not having to 
struggle over each turn because it no 
longer represents or requires a new deci- 
sion, the cost of this stability and sure- 


ness is a certain amount of rigidity. The 
security is sought, but the rigidity is 
feared, for it signals emotional stagnation, 
old age, and death. The fear of death and 
loneliness is primary in human emotions, 
and a way of life that preserves a person 
against these dangers, that eases these 
fears, thereby offers a crucial personal re- 
ward. Teaching children, whose lively 
optimism wells from irrepressible springs, 
who present continuous, living chal- 
lenges, offers protection against such 
fears. 

Whatever a person's chronological age, 
it is impossible to have daily, creative ex- 
periences with children and to feel old and 
dying. Most of us can remember the “old” 
teachers of our school days and their 
amazing youthful vitality. One of the 
writers recalls an eighty-year-old teacher, 
still in service, who registered himself in a 
course in first-year Spanish. The fact that 
this old man might die, as in fact he did, 
even before the end of the year, was obvi- 
ously of small emotional significance to 
him when compared with the feeling of 
being alive which he derived from the 
classes of youngsters he taught. 


e Mastery of 
Childhood Conflicts 

Though we all manage to grow in emo- 
tional maturity as we grow in years, not 
all of us have experienced in our own 
childhood the satisfactions which we de- 
sired or which were then appropriate. The 
emotions of all of us are shaped, refined, 
and scarred by our childhood lives. Much 
of what we choose to do as adults is guided 
by these chldhood, emotional experi- 
ences. The teacher is no exception, but in 
his work with children he has a unique 
opportunity to make up for times past, an 
opportunity not so directly available in 
other professions. Participating in child- 
hood experiences that are not his own, 
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true, but are those of his pupils, but par- 
ticipating in them as an adult who is now 
wiser and more resourceful, the teacher 
has a chance to revisit aspects of child- 
hood which escaped him when he was a 
child. On the basis of his greater strength 
and wisdom, he can make things different 
for his pupils from the way things were for 
him and, hopefully, better. 


"These personal rewards deserve more 
attention than they have received so far, 
particularly since the emotional aspects 
of teaching contain potentialities for both 
good and bad—they can make for excel- 
lent teaching or for exploiting the pupils. 
"These personal rewards are often a power- 
ful motivation in working with children, 
and thus they are potentially a source of 
personal reward in teaching that makes 
this a desirable and a live profession. In 
order to tap the constructive motivations 
which can be derived from the teacher's 
emotions, however, teacher-preparation 
curriculums must find ways to contribute 
to the prospective teacher's grasp of the 
personal rewards that this profession has 
to offer, and of the means by which he can 
avail himself of them, without endanger- 
ing his teaching or the well-being of the 
children intrusted to him. Therefore, be- 
fore concluding this comment, we would 
like to mention some hazards associated 
with these personal rewards of teaching. 

The desire to gain satisfaction of needs 
that were thwarted in childhood does not 
necessarily lead to such action in the 
classroom as is mutually constructive for 
teacher and pupils. For example, if the 
teacher chafed as a child under the yoke 
of his teachers or parents, he may use his 
position to continue his revolt destruc- 
tively rather than to resolve it construc- 
tively. He may be moved to be overcriti- 
cal of society, to pick pointless fights with 
authority figures, to violate the standards 
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of the community, or to encourage his 
pupils to revolt against them or against 
their parents. 

Opposite to this hazard, but equally 
serious, is another, which can be sum- 
marized in the phrase, *What was good 
enough for me is good enough for you." In 
this case the teacher uses his teaching 
position, not to create solutions to his own 
childhood difficulties, but to re-create the 
difficulties themselves. The teacher uses 
the pupils to perpetuate the disappoint- 
ments of his childhood and thus save him- 
self from haying to realize that his situa- 
tion is now different and his suffering is no 
longer to the point. 

As an example of this, a father loved 
his three children dearly but found him- 
self consistently hard on the eldest, While 
his feelings for her were strongest of all, 
still he was frequently angry at her and 
criticized her harshly. Though deeply dis- 
tressed at this state of affairs, he seemed 
unable to arrest it. One day his wife, in a 
moment of exasperation and insight, said, 
“You treat her just like your father treat- 
ed you. He treated you miserably; nothing 
you did was right. The fact that he was 
disappointed in himself and was taking it 
out on you didn’t make any difference. 
Now you're doing the same thing over 
again." 

These words, which were true, led this 
father, who had been an unhappy, oldest 
child himself, to reflect on his feeling of 
sorrow about his own childhood and on 
what he could do now to ease these feel- 
ings. He could see that perpetuating his 
unhappiness in the life of his oldest child 
contributed nothing to ease his regret over 
his own childhood nor his present feelings. 
These reflections formed the first con- 
structive steps by which he eventually 
changed his treatment of his oldest child. 
Does not many a teacher, who is hardest 
on his favorite, most gifted pupil, act like 
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this father, and out of similar motives? 

Simply “teaching” the child is not suf- 
ficient to achieve the personal and emo- 
tional rewards which can be derived from 
educating the young. The warmth and 
excitement of Mrs. Prall’s memoirs sug- 
gest that the teacher must be emotionally 
able and willing to enter into the teaching 
experience with the child, not according 
to the formal image of a teacher, but as a 
live, human being. The cultural image of 
the teacher as hard working and always 
giving, and of the child as receiving and 
enjoying, plays a role here, for such an 
image inhibits mutual emotional partici- 
pation. The teacher must be able to take 
inside of himself the emotional experi- 
ences which arise in his work with the chil- 
dren and to respond to them with all the 
depth of his own emotions. This is the 
process which can lead to emotional 
growth and to the discovery of new emo- 
tional resources within the teacher which 
can make more meaningful his subsequent 
experiences with the pupils. 

In conclusion, we wish to stress once 
more that efforts to ease, let alone solve, 
the pressing problem of finding and keep- 
ing teachers fall short of the mark when 
they fail to consider the essential problem 
of the origins of the desire to become a 
good teacher. The primary sources of pro- 


fessional motivation stem from positive 
identification with admired members of 
the profession, from the wish to contribute 
as much as these admired members did, 
and from the opportunity to enjoy various 
other rewards, specific to teaching, which 
have important personal meanings. We do 
not have enough teachers because we fail 
to offer our children the personal experi- 
ences in school which would make it 
attractive for many of them to identify 
positively with their teachers and thus 
want to seek out the profession of teach- 
ing, and because our cultural image of the 
teacher and of the school as an institution 
overlooks, and in some instances frowns 
upon, the enjoyment of those personal re- 
wards which alone can make teaching a 
deeply satisfying, emotional experience. 
The authors of this comment are keenly 
aware and appreciative of the emotional 
rewards we derive from our teaching expe- 
riences. We should like to see more of our 
fellow-teachers enjoy such rewards with- 
out having to feel guilty because they are 
so selfish as to prize thoroughly those 
deep, personal satisfactions that only 
classroom teaching can offer. If this is 
selfishness, we need more of it! 


Bensamin Wricut 
and 
Bruno BETTELHEIM 
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Some Coming Conferences 
and Workshops at 
University of Chicago 

* Workshop on Curriculum Planning 


A workshop for curriculum directors 
and co-ordinators, chairmen and members 
of curriculum committees, and persons 
actively engaged in curriculum planning 
projects in elementary and secondary 
schools will be held on July 8 through July 
26. Special consideration will be given to 
applications of groups of persons from the 
same school system who have responsi- 
bility for initiating and guiding curricu- 
lum improvement, particularly if they are 
now engaged in, or committed to, one or 
more definite projects. Dr. Ralph W. 
Tyler, director of the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, will be 
in residence and will devote the major 
portion of his time to the workshop. Ap- 
lication blanks and additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from Professor 
M. L. Hartung, Department of Edu- 
cation. 


© Conference on Problems of 

the Superintendency 

The Midwest Administration Center 
and the Department of Education will 
sponsor a conference from July 24 through 
July 26 which will focus on the problems 
of the superintendency. The conference 
will seek to examine the role and function 
of the central administrative staff, paying 
particular attention to the relations be- 
tween the superintendent and the ad- 
ministrative staff. The conference should 
be of special interest to superintendents, 
principals, and other administrative per- 
sonnel, 

In addition to this major summer con- 
ference, a number of other conferences 
will be held during the year. For further 
details write to Edward H. Gilbert, as- 
sistant director, Midwest Administration 
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Center, 5885 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
87, Illinois. 


œ Conference on Reading 


The Twentieth Annual Reading Con- 
ference will be held on Monday, July 1, 
through Wednesday, July 3. The central 
theme will be “Materials for Reading,” 
and attention will be given to both the 
selection and the use of materials. Sec- 
tional programs will consider topics of in- 
terest to teachers in elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and junior colleges. A 
special section is planned for administra- 
tors, supervisors, and reading consultants. 
Copies of the preliminary program will be 
available about May 1 from Mrs. Helen 
M. Robinson, Department of Education, 


© Reading Workshop 

The Fifth Annual Workshop in Read- 
ing at the University of Chicago is 
planned for July 1-96, 1957. It is open to 
classroom teachers in the elementary 
school, high school, and college; to reading 
consultants and supervisors; to adminis- 
trators, librarians, and teachers of reme- 
dial reading. Subgroups will be set up, 
under the leadership of a member of the 
workshop staff, to bring together those 
with common problems at similar levels. 
A special group is planned for reading con- 
sultants and supervisors. 

All participants will attend the Twen- 
tieth Annual Reading Conference on July 
1-8. The topics to be considered in the fol- 
lowing sessions of the workshop will be 
based on the problems posed by appli- 
cants who are accepted. The methods of 
the workshop will include lectures, discus- 
sion, guided reading, and reports of proj- 
ects. There will also be demonstrations of 
special equipment and materials, observa- 
tions in the Laboratory School and the 
Reading Clinic, and observation of group 
instruction of high-school and college 
students. 


= 
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Members of the workshop staff include 
Visiting Professor James M. McCallister 
and Elizabeth Graf, director of instruc- 
tional services of the elementary schools 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Members of 
the Department of Education will include 
Mildred C. Letton, William S. Gray, and 
Helen M. Robinson. 

Registration in the workshop is for one 
and one-half course credits, equivalent to 
five semester hours. Living accommoda- 
tions may be secured in one of the Univer- 
sity dormitories. Application blanks and 
further information may be secured from 
Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, Department of 
Education. 


e Workshop in Language Arts 


A Workshop in Language Arts in the 
Elementary School will be held on July 29 
through August 16. The workshop is open 
to classroom teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. It will consider methods 
and materials for effecting closer relation- 
ships among the language arts of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening; for inte- 
grating language arts with the entire 
school curriculum; for dealing with a wide 
range of pupil abilities; and for evaluating 
pupil progress. Registration in the work- 
shop is for one course credit (three and 
one-third semester hours). Application 
forms for admission and additional infor- 
mation may be obtained from Miss Mil- 
dred C. Letton, Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Workshop on Evaluation of 
Library Materials for Children 

The second of three annual workshops 
on evaluation of library materials for chil- 
dren, to be held on July 31 through 
August 2, will deal with library materials 
in the language arts and audio-visual 
materials and their use. The workshop is 
open to children’s librarians in public li- 
braries and school librarians in elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. For informa- 
tion write the Graduate Library School. 


© Workshop in Human Relations 


The sixth annual Workshop in Commu- 
nity Human Relations will be held on 
June 29 to July 13. The purposes of the 
workshop are to develop insights and 
skills for group members and leaders and 
to develop new perspectives on problems 
of community organization. The sessions 
will meet in small groups to learn how to 
diagnose group problems; in general ses- 
sions, to consider the theory of group in- 
teraction and community organization. 
Resource persons from many kinds of 
community organizations are available for 
consultation. 

Participants are selected to represent a 
wide variety of organizational affiliations 
and interests. To apply, write Human 
Relations Center, University of Chicago, 
19 South La Salle Street, Chicago 8, Illi- 
nois. A few scholarships are available to 
school administrators interested in com- 
munity human relations. 


THE POWER OF PHILOSOPHY 


DOROTHY J. NEWBURY Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 


Democracy has its own way of teaching 
reading. Or, perhaps, with a bow to James 
Bryce who applied the term to much less 
mature democracies than the one of which 
I speak, it would be more explicit to say 
modern democracy has its own way of 
teaching reading. Twentieth-century de- 
mocracy has a way of teaching reading es- 
Pecially appropriate to it, because this 
Way promotes a basic objective of demo- 
cratic education: the development of criti- 
cal thinking. 

Fifty years ago, in the less mature days 
of our democracy, obedience was a main 
objective of education—obedience in be- 
havior and in acceptance of authority. To 
do and to think as one was told were the 
objectives of “the good old days” of 
lickin’ and Varnin’. In those days the pupil 
sat quietly in school and copied down 
what the teacher said. 

The method used in those days for 
teaching reading has been facetiously but 
accurately described as the “grunt and 
groan” system of phonics. Words were 
broken up into single sounds as far as pos- 
sible, and children were taught symbols 
for those sounds. A favorite teaching slo- 
gan went with this method of reading in- 
struction. It was, “Whenever you see 
‘this,’ say ‘that, ” “This” refers to the 
symbol pointed to by the teacher, and 
“that” stands for the sound which was 
uttered, grunted, groaned (or “produced,” 
if you prefer a non-descriptive verb) on 
Presentation of the appropriate symbol, 
With this rule the teachers, as they pre- 
sented phonetic symbols, vowels, and con- 
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sonants put together in “families,” ad- 
monished children: “Whenever you see 
‘at,’ say at, because it belongs to the at 
family.” “Whenever you see ‘ot,’ say ot, 
because it belongs to the of family." 

That this way of instruction promoted 
the acceptance of authority rather than 
critical thinking is apparent. That modern 
reading instruction, which develops vari- 
ous word-attack skills in the child, pro- 
motes the use of judgment and critical 
thinking is also apparent to one who 
makes even a cursory examination of basic 
reading programs. 

But more fundamentally opposed than 
the political implications in the old and 
the new methods of reading instruction 
are the philosophies or world views, the 
ontological premises, on which the con- 
flicting theories underlying these differing 
methods are based. This, strangely 
enough, seems hardly apparent even to 
some alert and informed minds. This ar- 
ticle is addressed to the problem of making 
clear the basic philosophical differences 
from which flow two theories of reading 
instruction theories Which with brevity 
and considerable accuracy I call “the old” 
and "the new.” 


ATOMISM AND READING THEORY 
The theory underlying the old type of 


sential particles. The theory implied 
(though the implication was so far from 
the facts of the English language that it 
caused its hapless exponents endless em- 
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barrassment) that these phonetic ele- 
ments were fixed and unchangeable. 
Hence the “whenever” slogan. 

Why this erroneous implication? Since 
the changing character of letters as sound 
symbols is a feature of our language, how 
was it possible to teach phonetic elements 
as fixed? The answer is a telling instance of 
the power of theory, or, to speak more 
generally and more significantly, of the 
power of philosophy. The old, phonetie, 
reading theory took its meaning from the 
general philosophical world view held by 
the enlightened nineteenth century. 
Words were broken into phonetic ele- 
ments or particles just as matter was 
broken into Democritus’ atoms. One had 
to have indestructible and changeless par- 
ticles to begin with, for of such was the 
nineteenth-century science of being. Pho- 
netic elements were the building blocks of 
words, just as Democritus’ atoms were the 
building blocks of the universe. 

Thus the old phonies theory of reading 
instruction originated as an application to 
philology of nineteenth-century meta- 
physics—a mechanical, atomistic world 
view. The phonies theory, like its philo- 
sophical counterpart, was useful for a 
time. And, like the mechanical atomism 
on which it was based, its theoretical jus- 
tification went out with the nineteenth 
century. A new and more useful world 
view developed, in contradiction to the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century re- 
vival of Democritus' atomism. 


ATOMISTIC VERSUS 

RELATIVIST ONTOLOGY 

The nineteenth-century world view 
held that matter is divided into tiny, in- 
destructible, and indivisible parts and 
that qualities accrue from these parts in- 
trinsically. The determination of qualities 


lies within the parts. ` 
Tn social theory this became the doc- 
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trine of nineteenth-century individualism: 
society is only an aggregate of many indi- 
viduals. It is nothing more than the sum 
of its parts. The goodness or the badness 
of society might be computed mechani- 
cally by adding up the good individuals 
and comparing them with the aggregate of 
bad ones. 

That which chiefly distinguishes the 
twentieth century from the nineteenth 
(and the difference is most obvious in the 
technological area) is the replacement of 
the atomistic, building-block world view 
by a relativist one. Democritus’ atoms 
turned into the many-particled, chang- 
ing—and, indeed, changeable—atoms of 
modern physics. The essential difference 
in this philosophical rift, marking off our 
age from the one which preceded it, is 
simple. It is not just that the smallest par- 
ticles of matter are no longer thought of as 
static and indestructible; it is that quali- 
ties are not thought of as accruing intrin- 
sically from these tiny parts but from the 
way in which they are related. It is not the 
individual particle itself which is deter- 
mining; it is the relationship of the par- 
ticle to other particles which is determin- 
ing. 

Tn social theory this means that society 
is something more than the sum total of 
its parts, depending on how those parts 
are organized. In physics, so it is with 
molecules, with atoms, and with the sub- 
atomic particles. And in philology, so it is 
with the phonetic elements of words— 
Rudolf Flesch and Dorothy Thompson to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


READING THEORY 
AND RELATIVIST EPISTEMOLOGY 


The old-time reading slogan, “When- 
ever you see ‘this,’ say ‘that,’ " long ago 
gave way to the relativist direction, *Find 
the one that fits.” “One” can refer to any 
of the several sounds expressed by a vowel 
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or a consonant symbol, or it can refer to a 
number of other kinds of word-attack 
skills that a child is taught to use. The 
slogan itself “fits” obviously into the epis- 
temological framework of a relativist 
world view—a view dominant since Ein- 

'Stein's work in physical theory and since 
Dewey's in philosophy. 

Indeed, few areas of modern theory and 
practice show more clearly the earmarks 
of a relativist theory of knowledge than 
does the teaching of reading. Let us ex- 
amine some of the features of modern 
reading instruetion and note how these 
features reflect the relativist world view, 
both as a science of being and as a theory 
of knowledge. 

First, and most fundamentally, mean- 
ing is found in relationship; it is not in- 
trinsic in the elements themselves, be they 
letters or words. Meaning is a matter of 
relationship of letters within the word and 
of words within the sentence, 

Modern reading instruction begins, not 
with the teaching of the single word or of 
the sound or structural unit within the 
word, but with the reading of a sentence. 
“Reading” is defined as the gaining of 
meaning from word symbols. The sen- 
tence, as the minimum Meaning unit, is, 
therefore, the place to begin. 

Why is the sentence the minimum 
meaning unit? Because meaning accrues 
from a relationship of parts. If meaning 
were intrinsic to the part, the part would 
‘be the meaning unit. As the child is taught 
to distinguish the separate words within 
the sentence, he realizes that their mean- 
ing depends upon their relationship in the 
sentence, 

As he is taught (in several hundred 
phonics exercises provided, along with 
many other types of word-attack exer- 
cises, in the lesson plans of a leading basic- 
reading series) to Tecognize and sound 
phonetic elements within words, he learns 
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that many different sounds are indicated 
by the same combinations of letters and 
that the same sound is spelled in many dif- 
ferent ways. Thus the modern child's slo- 
gan is, “Find the sound that fits.” The 
child knows that, just as the meaning of a 
word depends on how it is used in the sen- 
tence, so the sound of a letter or a syllable 
depends on its use in the word. 

This is a profound principle. It rests 
upon the epistemology of the twentieth 
century. Awareness of such a principle 
(and awareness means using it) is an at- 
tribute of the modern mind. Twentieth- 
century schools teach—or, if you will, in- 
doctrinate—children with this undog- 
matic dogma quite as surely and inevi- 
tably as Puritan New England taught 
dogma in its famous primer's "Spiritual 
Milk for American Babes” by John Cot- 
ton. Tt is the function of schools to teach 
the world view of the culture they serve. 
Perhaps modern reading instruction is at- 
tacked in the postwar reaction for the 
very reason that reading theory rests on 
the twentieth-century relativist world 
view. The mid-point period in our century 
has treated Einstein and Oppenheimer 
none too sympathetically. 

An important feature of modern read- 
ing instruction is, then, that it teaches 
flexibility of meaning. From his very first 
picture reading, the primary child is 
taught that there is not one, exclusive, 
fixed meaning to be gained from the word, 
or from the sentence, or from the page. 
He learns that there are several meanings. 
His job is to make the best possible inter- 
pretation. 

A second feature of modern reading in- 
struction is that it teaches a flexibility of 
method. The child is taught that there is 
not just one way (phonics, supposedly) of 
attacking an unknown word. He is taught 
five different types of word-attack skills, 
of which phonics is one. He learns to try 
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one, to try another, and to choose the 
method which works best, or to combine 
several methods. 

The first-grade child, for instance, is 
taught to combine the use of phonics with 
context or meaning clues. He learns to 
sound the new word dime by sounding the 
consonant d and making a word which 
rhymes with the known word time. This is 
phonics. But his word study is not left at 
that. He next meets the word dime in a 
sentence, ‘Put the dime in the dish.” The 
sentence makes sense because the new 
word he has figured out by means of 
phonies fits into the context. This tuning 
of the word into the sentence, called “use 
of context clues,” is a second type of word- 
attack skill. If the child encountered the 
word dimes and recognized it as a plural 
formed by adding an s, he would be using 
structural analysis, a third type of word- 
attack skill. Thus, as the child is taught 
several methods of attacking unknown 
words, he is taught to check one method 
against another. 

These features of reading instruction— 
the seeking of meaning in relationship, 
which implies flexibility of meaning, and 
the use of several or of flexible methods— 
are obvious features of the relativist world 
view. They denote the scientific method. 
Epistemologists of relativism do indeed, 
from study of the scientific method, define 
how knowledge is obtained. They call 
their result a “theory of inquiry.” Educa- 
tors define the objectives of education 
from the same source—the scientific 
method. Using a term which describes the 
child behavior they wish to effect, they 
call their result “problem-solving” or 
“critical thinking.” 

Thus another feature of modern read- 
ing instruction which corresponds to rela- 
tivist epistemology is that it teaches prob- 

1 John Dewey, Logic, the Theory of Inquiry. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1938. 
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lem-solving or critical thinking through 
the use of the scientific method. It is fair 
to say that the modern child’s “‘at-home- 
ness” with flexible meanings and his abil- 
ity to handle various word-attack skills 
mark him as a modern, a problem-solving 
child, the child of Einstein rather than 
Aristotle. P 

The knowledge that there is more than 
one way to skin a cat is old in the folk- 
ways of common sense, but, as an episte- 
mological principle controlling and defin- 
ing a world view, it is as new as twentieth- 
century relativism. It has not yet dawned 
upon the many current advocates of an 
ancient reading theory. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


A review of what has been said in con- 
trasting the old atomistic world view with 
the new relativist view, and their counter- 
parts in old and new methods of reading 
instruction, can be made by comparing 
the “rule” of the old method with the 
“generalization” of modern reading in- 
struction. 

Let us consider this in regard to the 
teaching of vowel sounds. The modern 
child studies the word as a whole, for he 
knows that the nature of the vowel sound 
depends on its relation to other letters in 
the word, just as he knows that the mean- 
ing of a word depends on its relation to 
other words in a sentence. He knows 
which of several vowel sounds is most 
likely to work when a vowel occurs at the 
end of a syllable, not because he has mem- 
orized rules, but because study of many 
words has made him aware of certain gen- 
eralizations. 

The old “Whenever you see ‘this,’ say 
*that'" approach to reading was based 
upon rules; the current “Find the one that 
fits” approach leads the child to generali- 
zations. Because the rule and the general- 
ization are concerned with the same mate- 
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rial, some of us have failed to realize that 
there is a profound philosophical differ- 
ence between a rule and a generalization. 

The generalization is a “try-this” piece 
of guidance. It is a guidepost that may 


(plead one the right way; if it does not, one 
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tries something else, some other generali- 
alte. Such is the technique of problem- 
solving. It recognizes significance, not 
within the separate parts themselves, but 
in the way the parts fit together. Its use is 
the scientific method, as profound, as dig- 
nified, and as scientific at the six-year-old 
as at the sixty-year-old level. The child 
who uses this method is a child of Ein- 
stein. 

"The rule, on the other hand, is a dicta- 
tion to follow. One has the right to assume 
that it will give the right result. For rules 
embody rigid habits of mind; rules are 
mechanical. Rules rest upon the atomistic 
theory of knowledge that the world is 
made up of many tiny, independent parts 
carrying their qualities inherently within 
them, that knowledge consists in learning 
how to put these parts together. Rules are 
rigid and static, for they are about a real- 
ity that is so conceived. Rules break down 
and are frustrating, because reality does 
not conform to this conception. The child 
who uses rules is the child of Aristotle. 
Nf Rules lead the mind in a static ap- 
proach to a static reality. They encourage 
in the child the attitude of acceptance. 
Generalizations, on the other hand, imply 
u dynamic approach to a changing reality. 
They encourage in the child the attitude 
of initiative. 


Rules are perhaps even more frustrat- 
ing for the six-year-old than for the sixty- 
year-old. Every teacher knows that a 
child who is taught a rule expects an auto- 
matic success from using it and is resent- 
ful when he finds it does not work. What 
no teacher knows is how much initiative 
is lost to society because of the emotional 
reactions of intelligent children who have 
been frustrated by the breakdown of rules 
they never made. 

A relativist world view, then, produces 
the modern reading program. True, as 
Dorothy Thompson says, throughout the 
ages people have taught themselves to 
read by the sounding-out method. To 
match Miss Thompson’s thought with an 
appropriate line from the nineteenth cen- 
tury: “Art is long, and time is fleeting.” 
There are still in the world peoples with 
cultures based on the use of rigid rule: 
“Whenever you see ‘this,’ say ‘that.’” 
“Take it on authority.” “This is it." Hap- 
pily we are not among them. Such was not 
the philosophy that launched ten thou- 
sand ships or built the topless towers from 
New York to San Francisco. Such was, 
and is, the philosophy of primitive peoples 
who, even to this day, harvest their grain 
with the bent back and the swinging 
sickle. 

And such is a short comparison of di- 
vergent philosophies in one of their many 
manifestations: reading theory. The the- 
ory behind the present fury for phonics 
has the same relevance to a modern read- 
ing program as has the alchemist’s work- 
shop to a physics laboratory. 


MEASURING CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 


WITH A PUPIL-REACTION INVENTORY 


DONALD M. MEDLEY and ALIX A. KLEIN College of the City of New York 


For years, researchers have tried to get 
information about teachers by the simple 
device of asking their pupils about them. 
The fact that this device usually yields 
more information about the pupils and 
their feelings than about the teacher has 
not entirely discouraged its use. 

As long as pupils’ reactions to teachers 
are employed to measure their over-all lik- 
ing or disliking for the teacher, or “pupil- 
teacher rapport” as it is often called, the 
technique appears to have value. But 
when inferences about teacher behavior 
are made, the procedure is open to ques- 
tion. There is a clear responsibility for the 
research worker to show that this factor 
of teacher-pupil rapport, or “halo” as it 
will be called here, does not distort the 
pupils’ reports of behavior observed. 

As one part of a project concerned with 
teacher behaviors, the present study seeks 
to infer classroom behaviors from pupil 
responses. It describes a method for test- 
ing whether a pupil-reaction inventory 
measures something other than halo, and 
it attempts to show that the “something 
else” is in fact classroom behavior. 


EARLIER STUDIES 


Recently two attempts to make infer- 
ences about teacher behavior from pupils’ 
responses have been reported. Leeds (2) 
has developed an inventory which he 
claims measures pupil-teacher rapport 
(halo). Since many of the items in his in- 
ventory ask about spas classroom be- 
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haviors (“Does this teacher scold the 
pupils a lot?" “Does this teacher keep her 
promises?"), Leeds correlates certain re- 
ported behaviors with the teachers’ total 
(halo) scores. He concludes that the best- 
liked teachers behave in one way, while 
the least-liked behave in another. In order 
to draw these conclusions, Leeds must as- 
sume that the same items measure both 
halo and behavior; he must assume both 
that the responses are distorted by the 
pupils’ liking for the teacher and that the 
responses are not distorted but accurately 
report behaviors. His argument appears 
to be that teachers who are described by 
the pupils as behaving in a certain way do 
in fact behave that way—an inference 
which he does not justify. 

The other study, made by Grim, Hoyt, 
and Peitersen (1), introduces two method- 
ological improvements. Instead of trying 
to measure specific behaviors with indi- 
vidual items, these investigators try to 
measure behavior traits with sets of items 
of related content. Their pupil-reaction 
inventory utilizes five sets of items, each | 
designed to measure a different trait, Un- 
like Leeds, they do not accept pupil re- 
sponses at face value. They recognize the 
halo effect and try to control it by deriv- 
ing the score for each of the five traits 
from a separate sample of pupils in the 
class, thus effectively removing a spurious 
correlation dependent on the feeling of 
any single pupil for his teacher but retain- 
ing the correlation due to the average ef- 
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fect of the teacher on the whole class. Tt 
seems reasonable that a “likable” teacher 
will be liked by most of his pupils and that 
even different random samples of pupils 
will rate likable teachers higher than dis- 

agreeable teachers on all desirable traits. 
The high correlations among traits found 
by Grim, Hoyt, and Peitersen, even after 
their attempt to exclude the halo effect, 
would seem to confirm this conclusion. 
And there is further confirmation in the 
factor-analysis results, which show that 
one factor accounts for 81 per cent of 
the communality among the five traits. 
One suspects that this communality is due 
largely, if not entirely, to halo. 


A METHOD 
FOR CONTROLLING HALO 


The method here proposed for control- 
ling halo in order to get accurate behavior- 
alinformation from pupils consists in con- 
structing an inventory containing some 
items designed to measure halo and some 
items designed to measure certain aspects 
of behavior. 

Tt should be possible to control the 
effect of halo by proper construction of 
items. Questions may concern behaviors 
which generally carry value—behaviors 
Which people you like do, and people you 
dislike do not do. “Does the teacher help 
you enough?" would probably be an- 
swered “Yes” if the teacher was liked and 

.*No" if the teacher was disliked, since 
helping is commonly considered a virtue. 
Such a question seems more likely to 
elicit a feeling response from a pupil than, 
say, “Do the pupils in your class usually 
work in groups?" 'The latter question 
would presumably be answered in terms 
more of the pupil's observations than of 
his feelings, since the pupil would not dis- 
cern that favorable credit would accrue to 
the teacher in connection with one an- 
swer rather than another. Avoiding or 
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disguising such credit-loaded items, re- 
fraining from specifically mentioning the 
teacher in the items, and making items 
refer to observable, frequently occurring, 
easily remembered behaviors would all 
seem to make it easy for the pupil to draw 
on his observations instead of falling back 
on his feelings. A scale constructed of such 
items, dealing with a particular kind of 
behavior, might be expected to give in- 
formation relatively free from halo. 

However, the freedom from halo of any 
scale must be demonstrated. By con- 
structing a scale of halo items designed to 
elicit pure feeling responses (items com- 
posed according to the reverse of the prin- 
ciples just outlined), an independent 
measure of halo may be obtained, against 
which the behavioral scales can be tested. 
In order to determine whether the pupil 
responses to the behavioral items are con- 
taminated by the pupils' feelings for the 
teacher, it is necessary only to compare 
statistically the score on the halo scale 
with the score on a given behavior scale 
and thus determine the extent to which 
the two scales measure the same thing.! If, 
after being analyzed for independence, the 
halo scale and a behavior scale turn out to 
measure different things, it will be con- 
cluded that the behavior scale is measur- 
ing something besides halo. Whether or 
not the scale measures the behavior it is 
designed to measure will not have been 
demonstrated, but the first step in that 
direction will have been taken. 


APPLICATION OF THE METHOD 


The “My Class" inventory is a list of 
forty-seven items printed in haphazard 
order, comprising four scales—Halo, Dis- 
order, Supportive Behavior, and Tradi- 

1For a detailed description of the statistical 
method for determining the extent to which two 


scales measure the same thing, see Donald M. 
Medley and Alix A. Klein (3). 
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tionalism—plus three unscored items at 
the beginning of the inventory used to 
familiarize the pupils with the procedure. 
The Halo Scale contains eight items de- 
signed to elicit feeling responses indicating 
the pupils’ over-all feeling for the teacher:* 


10. Do you ever feel like staying away from 
school? 

11. Do you like to be in this class? 

18. Do you have much fun in this class? 

$1. Do you learn a lot in this class? 

38. Are you proud to be in this class? 

42. Do you always do your best in this class? 

43. Do most of the pupils like the teacher? 

48. Does the teacher help enough? 


The remaining thirty-nine items are 
intended to measure behavior. They in- 
clude one scale relating to pupil behaviors 
(the Disorder Scale) and two scales relat- 
ing to teacher behavior (the Supportive 
Seale and the Traditionalism Scale). The 
Disorder Scale attempts to determine the 
amount of disorderly behavior typical of 
the classroom involved: 


4. Are the children in your class usually 
polite to each other? 
6. Do some of the pupils like to tease the 

teacher? 

19. Do you ever feel that. the class is making 
fun of you? 

13. Do the pupils often make so much noise 
that it is hard to work? 

19. Do the children usually stay in line? 

22. Do some pupils break class rules a lot? 

27. Do the children often fight or say mean 
things to each other? 

35. Are the children usually quiet in your 
room? 

39. Are some pupils always showing off? 

40. Do you sometimes do things in school 
that you know you shouldn’t do? 

41. Do the pupils ever waste time because 
they don’t know what to do? 

49. Do some pupils in your class tattle? 


2¥or keying of these items (as well as for a 
copy of the “My Class" inventory) see Medley and 
Klein (3). $ 
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The Supportive Scale is designed to 


measure the degree to which the teacher 
supports the pupils and makes them feel 
that they are successful, important mem- 
bers of the class: 


5. 
Lh 
9. 
16. 


Is your work usually good enough? 

Do some pupils get scolded a lot? 

Are you often behind in your work? 

Are some of the pupils in your class pretty 
dumb? 


23. Are you called on when you raise your 


hand? 


. Does your teacher laugh when something 


funny happens? 


98. In this class do you get plenty of chances 


AT. 


50. 
The Traditionalism Scale attempts to 


to do what you like to do? 


. Does somebody ever get the blame for 


what someone else did in your class? 


. Do you sometimes do more school work 


than you have to? 


. Do you often bring something to school 


to show to the whole class? 

When your teacher asks questions, do you 
usually know the answers? 

Do the pupils ask a lot of questions? 


diseriminate between the traditional, 
“lock-step” classroom, and the permis- 
sive, democratic one: 


8. 


14. 


29. 


30. 


Do the pupils in your class usually work in 
groups? 

Do you ever wonder why you have to do 
what you are doing in school? 


. Are there some pupils in your class nobody 


likes? 


. Do you have to do lots of things in school _ 


that you don’t want to do? 


. Do you leave your seat without asking? 
. Are you always told what to do and when 


to do it? 


. Do all the pupils in the class use the same 


books at the same time? 


. Did the pupils help make up the class 


rules they are supposed to obey? 

Do you help plan what the class is going 
to do? 

Do you have a class period almost every 
day when you do anything you like? 
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82. Do you often get a chance to talk to the 
whole class? 

33. Do the same pupils always try to answer 
the teacher’s questions? 

34. Do you get much homework? 

. 44. Do you have to stand up to answer a 

*" question? 

45. Does the teacher let you do work that no 
one else in the class is doing? 


“My Class" was administered to 1,289 
pupils in the classes of 49 New York City 
publie school teachers of Grades III, IV, 
V, and VI. In each class the teacher was 
sent to the back of the room with a copy 
of the inventory. On this she attempted to 
predict her pupils’ responses, while the 
items were read aloud by the administra- 
tor to the pupils, who recorded their re- 
sponses on separate answer sheets. Al- 
though the oral administration made it 
impossible to assume that the pupils re- 
sponded independently of one another, 
this procedure seemed necessary because 
of the low reading ability of some of the 
pupils, 

"The responses for each class were tallied 
on a summary sheet, which gives the pro- 
portion of the class making the keyed re- 
sponse to each item. For a single scale the 
sum of proportions for all items on the 
corresponding key, weighted plus or minus 
as indicated, constitutes a teacher's score. 

The four scales—Halo, Disorder, Sup- 
portiveness, and Traditionalism—were 
analyzed for independence by the tech- 

- nique of analysis of variance. It was found 
that the Halo Scale, with a reliability of 
:892, measures something different from 
what is measured by the three behavioral 
scales. It was further found that of the 
behavioral scales, the one dealing with 
pupil behaviors, the Disorder Scale, is in- 
dependent of the other two and has a sat- 
isfactory reliability (.826). The Tradition- 
alism and the Supportiveness Scales were 
found not to measure different things and 
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therefore were pooled to form a single 
scale, Climate. However, the reliability of 
the Climate Scale is so small that the scale 
is not useful. Thus, “My Class" inventory 
contains at least one scale, Disorder, 
which was demonstrated to be reliable and 
at the same time relatively free from con- 
tamination by halo; the responses of the 
pupils to the items on the Disorder Seale 
were not made in terms of the pupils’ lik- 
ing for the teacher. 


VALIDITY OF DISORDER KEY 


To determine whether these responses 
were made in terms of actual classroom 
observations by the pupils—in other 
words, to determine whether or not what 
is measured by the Disorder Scale is in 
fact disorderly classroom behavior—it was 
necessary to secure an outside criterion 
measure of disorderly behaviors. Such a 
measure was available in the records of 
observations made of each teacher in the 
project of which the present study is a 
part. Over a three-month period, six ob- 
servers visited each teacher twice, one 
observer at a time, each visit lasting half 
an hour. During alternate five-minute 
periods of each half-hour visit, the ob- 
server checked each of the following be- 
haviors if it occurred during that five- 
minute period: 

- Pupil ignores teacher's question. 

. Pupil scuffles or fights. 

. Pupil whispers. 

. Pupil laughs. 

- Pupil shows hostility toward teacher. 
. Pupil shows hostility toward pupil. 
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An analysis of variance of the scores of 
the various teachers on different visits in- 
dicated that the reliability coefficient (the 
expected correlation with a second set of 
visits by different observers) of the ob- 
servations is about .80. The correlation of 
these observations of disorder with the 
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Disorder Scale is .351, significant at the 
05 level. Since the observations correlate 
significantly with the Disorder Scale, the 
scale has validity as a measure of dis- 
orderly behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present investigation was under- 
taken to find out whether a pupil-reaction 
inventory can be so constructed that it 
will yield information about classroom be- 
havior independent of the pupils’ general 
attitude toward the teacher. A forty- 
seven-item inventory was constructed and 
administered to the classes of forty-nine 
elementary-school teachers. Eight of the 
items called for expressions of pupils’ feel- 
ings about the class or the teacher; these 
items were intended to measure halo. The 
remaining items were designed to elimi- 
nate feeling responses and were divided 
into three behavior scales: one, the Dis- 
order Scale, intended to measure one as- 
pect of pupil behavior; and the others, the 
Supportive and the Traditionalism Scales, 
intended to measure two aspects of teach- 
er behavior. It was shown that the Halo 
and the Disorder Scales were reliable 
measures of different things and that the 
other two scales measured a third func- 
tion, but with a low reliability. The Dis- 
order Scale was found to correlate signifi- 
cantly with the amount of disorderly be- 
havior recorded in the classrooms by 
trained observers. 

It may therefore be concluded that 
pupil responses to questions about the 
classroom can yield information, not only 
about pupils' feelings for the teacher, but 
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also about what actually happens in the 
classroom, so long as items are properly 
constructed and can be checked against 
an independent measure of halo. Such in- 
formation should prove extremely useful 
to teachers, supervisors, and principals, 
who have traditionally had to rely on rat- 
ings or short-term observations, which are 
notoriously unreliable and frequently 
biased. The pupils, after all, know more 
about their teachers’ performance and 
about their classrooms than can oceasion- 
al visitors who may observe unrepresenta- 
tive behavior. The method here proposed 
for properly constructing behavior items 
is easy to apply, susceptible to refinement, 
and extremely economical. And the fact 
that it is possible to determine how much 
of a pupil’s response is determined by his 
feelings for the teacher eliminates what 
has hitherto been the chief drawback of 
pupil-questioning devices. 
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CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
OF A SUMMER WORKSHOP IN READING 


ALBERT A.GALLEN Public Schools, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


West Chester, the county seat of Ches- 
ter County, Pennsylvania, is a thriving 
community in a farming and small-busi- 
ness area. It is located about twenty miles 
from the outskirts of Philadelphia and 
seventeen miles from Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. There are three public elementary 
schools and a joint junior and senior high 
school serving an area with a population 
of a little over thirty thousand. 

As reading consultant for the district, 
the writer was in direct contact with the 
teachers in the system. Remarks and com- 
ments made by the teachers showed that 
some additional type of in-service training 
was needed to increase professional com- 
petency. In order to obtain teachers’ re- 
actions to a study program, a question- 
naire was submitted to them. Their re- 
sponses indicated that a reading work- 
shop would be helpful. 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING 


The suggestion for a summer workshop 
in reading was brought to the attention of 
the superintendent, who wholeheartedly 
approved the tentative plans. These plans 
roughly outlined the scope of the work- 
shop and the time that could be devoted 
to it. The superintendent viewed such a 
workshop not only as a service to the 
teachers in West Chester but also as a 
service to teachers in neighboring com- 
munities. The board of education, recog- 
nizing the beneficial results that might 
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accrue from such a program, indorsed the 
plan to provide a reading workshop for 
teachers in West Chester and extended in- 
vitations to teachers in Chester County. 
The board also approved the suggestion 
that it underwrite the financial obligations 
and permit West Chester teachers to 
attend without charge. Only a nominal 
fee was required from other teachers. 

The reading consultant for the West 
Chester School District, as director of the 
reading workshop, after consultation with 
the superintendent and teachers at large, 
discussed the tentative plans for the work- 
shop at various meetings. It was felt that 
certain basic principles should be estab- 
lished for the operation of the workshop. 
The problems and points of direct concern 
to the participants, rather than the stated 
objectives of the director, would be the 
focus of the content for the teachers at- 
tending. Attendance at the workshop 
should be on an entirely voluntary basis in 
order to avoid the negative attitudes that 
might result from compulsory attendance. 
It was also felt that the program should be 
flexible in format as well as in content. An 
informal program would engender good 
relationships and would enable teachers 
to deal with problems which were of im- 
mediate concern to them. Finally, the pro- 
gram should encompass a variety of ac- 
tivities which would sustain interest and 
reinforce concepts and attitudes in the 
area of the language arts. 


THE 1955 WORKSHOP 


The initial reading workshop opened 
after the Fourth of July in the summer of 
1955 with only six teachers in the group. 
One of the reasons for the small attend- 
ance was the fact that letters and an- 
nouncements had gone out too late in the 
term and many teachers had made previ- 
ous arrangements for the summer. Never- 
theless, it was decided to proceed as 
planned, for the superintendent felt that 
this workshop could serve as a pilot pro- 
gram for future workshops and that the 
plan would be more favorably received in 
the future. 


The Program 


For a period of four weeks the teachers 
discussed and evaluated pertinent prob- 
lems which they had raised. The following 
are some of the activities in which the 
teachers engaged: discussion, a visit to a 
demonstration school, reading demon- 
strations, a visit to a book exhibit, a one- 
day science workshop, case studies, read- 
ing from the professional literature, and 
individual reports on areas of concern. 
Early in the program the group decided it 
would lengthen the daily meeting time 
and meet four days a week so that the 
members could enjoy a long week end. 


Evaluation 

At the end of the program an informal 
evaluation led to the following conclu- 
sions: (1) Teachers were interested in this 
type of workshop. (2) This type of work- 
shop was more valuable than a formal pro- 
gram. (8) Teachers liked the informality 
of the situation. (4) The workshop pro- 
vided opportunities for professional read- 
ing and research. (5) Teachers could ar- 
rive at some answers to their reading 
problems. (6) A continuance of this type 
of workshop was desirable. 
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THE 1956 WORKSHOP 


Early in 1956, plans were made for a 
summer session which would incorporate 
some of the ideas mentioned by the par- 
ticipants of the pilot program. Announce- 
ments and letters were sent early in the 
year to the teachers in West Chester and 
surrounding communities. À meeting was 
arranged with the teachers so that details 
could be discussed. Much interest in the 
summer session was evidenced through 
telephone calls and letters. It was again 
decided to hold the sessions in the morn- 
ings for a four-week period. During the 
planning sessions the same criteria as had 
been initially established were followed. 


The Program 


On opening day, July 9, sixteen teach- 
ers were present. The range in teaching 
experience of this group was from five to 
thirty-five years, with an average of 
twenty and a half years. The range of 
grades represented was from first to sixth. 
Of the sixteen teachers, three had received 
the Master's degree; four, the Bachelor's 
degree; and nine had teaching certificates. 
Most of these teachers reported a mini- 
mum of work in reading and psychology. 

The same type of informal organization 
was maintained in the 1956 program as 
had been followed in the previous year. 
The session began with the raising of in- 
dividual problems, after the teachers had 
been assured that their concerns, how- 
ever insignificant they might appear, 
would be considered. These problems were 
then organized by the group into cate- 
gories. Among the categories considered 
were; “Word-Recognition Techniques,” 
“Grouping,” "Promotion and Reten- 
tion,” “Materials for Instruction," “Com- 
prehension Skills,” “Problems of the Slow 
Learner,” “Retardation,” “Parent-Teach- 
er Relationships,” and “Personality in 
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Relation to Reading.” Under each cate- 
gory-were listed pertinent questions, con- 
sideration of which would solve the prob- 
lems raised. It was the firm belief of the 
director that the group could find answers 
to their own problems after gaining back- 
ground and information through discus- 
sion and other activities. The instructor 
stated that he would help the group find 
answers but would not hand down ready- 
made opinions. 

The teachers decided to form into com- 
mittees for the purpose of investigating 
the areas of interest which they had or- 
ganized. Although time for committee 
work was scheduled, the pressure of other 
activities soon interfered with this plan. 
The committees did have opportunities to 
plan and organize their topics during 
scheduled periods, but most of the re- 
search was done on the teachers’ own 
time. A fairly large number of professional 
materials were made available to the 
teachers although no assigned readings 
were required. 


Activities 

The program was initiated with a dis- 
cussion of learning theory, during which 
the teachers gave examples from their own 
experiences that clarified the concepts 
under discussion. Questions were raised, 
and evaluations were made of many types 
of approaches to the problems of learning. 

During the four weeks the following are 
samples of avenues that were explored: 


On what basis can the teacher decide when a 
child is ready for initial reading? 

How can experience charts be used? 

What is the place of drill in reading? 

What administrative plans have been made to 
provide for individual differences? 

What materials are available for different 
levels of instruction? 

How do promotion practices affect reading? 
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What solutions can be given to offset non-pro- 
motion? 

How can the grade barrier be eliminated? 

What is the primary-unit plan? 

How is grouping accomplished in reading and 
in other areas? 

What is the basis for grouping in the class- 
room? 

How do children’s needs affect the reading 
program? 

How can tensions be lessened in the class- 
room? 

What are some causes of maladjustment? 

Who is a slow learner? 

How can the slow learner be helped? 

When should word-recognition techniques be 
initiated? 
What important word-recognition techniques 
should be employed at different levels? 
What principles should be followed in develop- 
ing word-recognition skills? 

What is the place of phonics in the reading 
program? 

What important comprehension 
should be developed? 

What principles should be followed in de- 
veloping a reading lesson? 

How can we use community resources in in- 
struction and guidance? 

How can we give individual help? 

How can we help develop positive feelings in 
children in the low reading group? 

How can we determine the level for reading 
instruction? 


skills 


In seeking solutions to these and many 
other problems, the teachers engaged in 
some of the following activities: discus- 
sions, a reading-readiness demonstration, 
an informal word-recognition and reading- 
inventory demonstration, visits to labora- 
tory schools, panel discussions, group re- 
ports, professional readings, and case 
studies. In addition, members of the group 
brought in a variety of materials and pro- 
fessional readings to share with the group- 
Personal experiences shared by the teach- 
ers were illuminating and helped to clarify 
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points of view and gave meaning to many 
statements. 

Every committee member participated 
in presenting his topic to the group. After 
each presentation a period for discussion 
and evaluation was set aside. It was evi- 
dent that the participants had accom- 
plished much reading in the professional 
literature, for they presented many ideas 
which were well illustrated. In several 
cases, specific lessons were presented, for 
example, a lesson in developing skills in 
word recognition. 


Evaluation 


'The workshop was informally evaluat- 
ed by the teachers, who recorded their 
responses anonymously on a question- 
naire. To the question of whether the 
workshop had met their needs, nine re- 
plied “Yes,” and the remainder respond- 
ed, “Definitely,” “Beyond my expecta- 
tions,” and “Surpassed my needs." 

There were only two criticisms of the 
course. One teacher felt that, in some sta- 
tistical findings, the personal side of the 
child had been lost. The other criticism 
was that the three-hour session was a 
little too long. The remaining teachers 
said they could not report anything they 
really disliked. 

Asked if they would recommend a simi- 
lar course for other teachers, all the work- 
shop participants were positive in their 
responses. Some stated they would defi- 
nitely recommend a program of this type 
to their own school principals for next 
summer. 

Some of the responses to the question 
of what the teachers liked about the 


course were: 


Group experiences and discussion. í 
Consideration of both sides of the subject. 


The relaxed atmosphere. 
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Friendly, informal discussions with teachers 
who had problems like my own. i 

Planning. 

Made to feel we could enter into discussions. 

Demonstrations and trips. 

Non-critical atmosphere. 

Wealth of ideas. 

I now realize that the problems I worried 
about are universal. 

The ease one felt in talking of the problems 
at hand. 


The following responses indicate the 
important ideas these teachers culled from 
the course: 


Learned a lot about phonetics. 

"Teachers should have children for more than 
one year. 

A broader idea about promotions. 

Not one but many ways to help children read. 

Study personalities of children. 

Don't expect all children to read at the same 
time. 

A better conception of the child as a whole. 

The public should be more broadly educated 
as to teaching techniques and evaluation. 

Ideas for seat work. 

Reading must be taught in relation to a 
child's ability and readiness. 

Methods to help the slow learner. 

Better phonic understanding. 

Making reading pleasant. 


The teachers responded to the question 
of how the course would help them in 
their teaching with the following com- 
ments: 


Set purposes for reading. 

More silent reading. 

Grouping for specific needs. 

The importance of auditory and visual dis- 
crimination activities. 

A broadened approach to reading. 

Better insight into child’s personality. 

A store of helps and information for problems 
that may arise. 

Looking for children’s difficulties so I can 
help them improve. 
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Add variety to methods of teaching reading. 

Better understanding of how to aid the slow- 
reading group. 

Clearer understanding of how to find reading 
levels. 

An excellent list of reference books,  peniphiets; 
and magazines. 


When questioned about the amount of 
professional reading done in this work- 
shop, all but one teacher replied that they 
had done more reading in the workshop 
than they had done previously. The fol- 
lowing comments also indicate how they 
felt about their professional reading: 
“Much more with a greater enthusiasm," 
“With more understanding," “Much 
more with a greater interest." In addition, 
teachers stated that they had been given 
an impetus for more professional reading 
in the future. 

A program of this type, where learning 
was developed inductively and emphasis 
was placed on participation by all and on 
problems that were pertinent to the indi- 
vidual, seems to be much needed for 
teachers in service. As can be seen from 
the sampling of the questions considered, 
the program placed no narrow emphasis 
on reading but gave a broad perspective 


of the total school program and its rela- 
tion to the language arts. 


SUMMARY 


It is quite evident from the responses to 
the questionnaire and from the informal 
remarks which were made during the 
workshop that teachers are willing to 
spend the time and effort in a course that 
meets their needs. They feel that it is 
worthwhile and interesting and that they 
do much more professional reading with 
greater enthusiasm. Although one work- 
shop cannot possibly accomplish the 
many goals in the language arts, it does 
appear to provide more insight, fuller un- 
derstanding, and favorable attitude to- 
ward furthering one’s professional compe- 
tency so that children will grow. This de- 
scription of the development of a reading 
workshop points up the advantages of a 
co-operative undertaking arising from a 
felt need. Teachers, administrators, and 
the board of education were involved in 
the plans and in the operation of the work- 
shop. When all share responsibility, great- 
er efforts are produced and positive results 
are forthcoming. 


THE PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN GEOGRAPHY 


CLAUDE E. NORCROSS Ladera School, Atherton, California 
ROBERT L.WEST Fairmeadow School, Palo Alto, California 


The United States is now in a position 
of global leadership. The effectiveness of 
that leadership is greatly dependent on 
the ability of the American people to learn 
to think in global terms. Policies adopted 
must be based upon clear geographical 
thinking that grows out of a sound knowl- 
edge of the world in which we live. Poli- 
cies originating from geographical igno- 
rance can only lead to catastrophe. If the 
people of our nation learn to think geo- 
graphically, it will be because the schools 
of the nation accept the responsibility for 
developing geographical literacy. This 
makes the problem, then, truly a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe. 

Geographical literacy is, to a large ex- 
tent, dependent on how well the begin- 
nings of geographical understandings are 
developed in the elementary school. This 
in turn is dependent upon how well the 
elementary-school teacher is prepared in 
geography. Little is known about the 
geographical preparation that prospective 
elementary-school teachers are receiving 
in teacher-education institutions through- 
out the nation. 

In May, 1948, a committee was estab- 
lished by the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers to determine what re- 
search was needed in geographic educa- 
tion. The report of this committee (7) sug- 
gests that research in geographic educa- 
tion is especially needed at the elemen- 
tary-school level. In particular, more in- 


formation is needed concerning the type 
of preparation in geography that the ele- 
mentary-school teacher needs. The report 
states that specific answers are needed to 
such questions as the following: (1) What 
requirements in geography are set up by 
teacher-education institutions for pro- 
spective elementary-school teachers? (2) 
Are our teachers’ colleges and other col- 
leges offering the right kinds of geography 
courses to prospective teachers? 

Only one study has been reported which 
was concerned with the geographic prepa- 
ration of prospective elementary-school 
teachers in teacher-education institutions. 
This study, conducted by Reith (5), was 
limited to the teacher-education institu- 
tions in California. He found that only 
nine of the nineteen teacher-education in- 
stitutions participating in the study re- 
quired either a course in geography or a 
course such as ‘‘Methods in Teaching So- 
cial Studies,” and four institutions re- 
quired only the methods type of course. 

Other studies indicate that secondary 
schools, junior colleges, and liberal arts 
colleges and universities are virtually ig- 
noring geography (1, 3, 6). 

PURPOSE OF PRESENT STUDY 

The present study was designed (1) to 
analyze existing programs of education 
for elementary-school teachers to deter- 
mine the emphasis given to preparation 
in geography and (2) to determine how 
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well prospective elementary-school teach- 
ers understand the interrelations be- 
tween man and his natural environment. 
This research project was actually the 
second in a series being carried on at 
Stanford University designed to provide 
research data to assist in improving geo- 
graphic instruction. The first study (2) of 
the series reported an identification of 
the interrelations which persist between 
man and his natural environment as re- 
vealed through an analysis of selected lit- 
erature in human geography. Examples 
of these interrelations are given by the 
following statements: “The greater de- 
centralization of industry is permitted as 
power becomes more easily distributable” 
(2: 118). “As standards of living rise in a 
nation, its dependence on the outside 
world increases" (2: 172). 


TEACHER PREPARATION 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


The analysis of teacher-education pro- 
grams to determine the emphasis given to 
preparation in geography was accom- 
plished through the use of a questionnaire. 
'The questionnaire was sent to the 981 in- 
stitutions included on the 1954 member- 
ship list of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. Accord- 
ing to 1949-50 figures (the latest avail- 
able), approximately 50 per cent of the 
teachers of the nation were prepared by 
member institutions of this association. 

As of January 1, 1955, the last date on 
which questionnaires were accepted for 
tabulation, 215 had been returned. At 
least one return was received from every 
state and from the District of Columbia. 
Of the 215 institutions which returned the 
questionnaire, three did not prepare ele- 
mentary-school teachers; therefore final 
tabulations are based on 212 institutions. 

One hundred and seventy-two of the 
responding institutions (81 per cent) re- 


quired one or more courses in geography 
for their elementary-school teaching-cre- 
dential candidates. Forty per cent of the 
institutions required more than one course, 
and 41 per cent required only one course. 
In institutions not requiring a course in 
geography, students are strongly encour- 
aged to take such courses as elective sub- 
jects. In 18 of the 40 institutions not re- 
quiring a geography course, more than 60 
per cent of the students take such a course 
as an elective; and, in almost 90 per cent 
of these institutions, at least some of the 
students do elect geography courses. Five 
institutions reported plans for adding a 
required course in geography. Courses 
which aimed at developing some geo- 
graphic understanding were offered out- 
side the geography department in only 
one-third of the institutions. 

An analysis of the required courses in 
geography indicates the credit value is 
most likely to be either the equivalent of 
three semester hours or six semester hours. 
The required course is taken during the 
first year of the teacher-education pro- 
gram in approximately one-third of the 
institutions; in the second year, in approxi- 
mately one-third; and in the third or 
fourth year, in the remaining one-third. 
Fifty-nine per cent of the institutions re- 
ported that the required geography course 
is specifically designed for prospective 
elementary-school teachers. An examina- 
tion of the titles of the required geography 
courses reveals that a large per cent of 
them are concerned with “principles,” 
“elements,” or “essentials” of geography. 
Tt seems safe to conclude that these would 
be general, introductory, survey-type 
courses. Only eight of the titles suggest 
that the courses are specifically designed 
for elementary-school teachers. The ma- 
jor emphasis in these required courses is 
placed on physical geography, principles 
of geography, and map-reading skills, 
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while the least emphasis is placed on geo- 
graphic readiness, historical geography, 
study of a commodity or continent, and 
teaching techniques. 

As mentioned previously, one-third of 
the institutions reported offering a course 
in a department other than the geography 
department which aimed at developing 
geographic understanding. The title of 
this course is most likely to relate to social 
studies. There is great variation in the 
year in the teacher-education program in 
which the course is required; the largest 
per cent require it during the third year 
(38 per cent). The education department 
offers this course in approximately one- 
half the institutions reporting the require- 
ment of such a course. In 95 per cent of the 
institutions, less than 40 per cent of the 
course content is given to the develop- 
ment of geographic understandings. 


UNDERSTANDING MAN 
IN HIS ENVIRONMENT 


In the second part of the study an at- 
tempt was made to determine how well 
prospective elementary-school teachers 
understand the interrelations between man 
and his natural environment. It was as- 
sumed that these interrelations are the 
geographical understandings most im- 
portant to the prospective elementary- 
school teacher. Therefore, in constructing 
a test to measure these understandings, a 
departure was made from the usual pro- 
cedure of measuring only the recall of 
factual information. Tt seems questionable 
whether the possession of factual informa- 
tion alone is enough to insure the ability 
to think geographically. Certainly geo- 
graphical thinking requires a factual basis, 
but geographical thinking is most depend- 
ent upon how facts are related to each 
other and how facts are utilized in draw- 
ing valid conclusions in cause-and-effect 
relationships. There seems to be a distinct 


need in geography for tests of this type, 
since the appearance of such tests may 
help focus geography-teaching on impor- 
tant and permanent learnings. Also, by 
making this emphasis, measurement be- 
gins to have a role in the improvement of 
instruction by directing teaching and 
learning procedures into desirable and ac- 
ceptable objectives (4). 

The 824 interrelations between man 
and his natural environment identified by 
Douglass (2) in his analysis of selected lit- 
erature in human geography were system- 
atically sampled, and test items were con- 
structed to measure the prospective teach- 
ers’ understanding of these interrelations. 
Before the test items were assembled into 
the tryout form of the test, they were 
carefully reviewed by geographers and 
educators for accuracy and technical 
merits. The items were further revised 
after pre-tryout and tryout forms of the 
test had been administered. The final 
form of the test contained seventy-eight 
items, and approximately fifty minutes 
were required to take the test. An example 
of one of the multiple-choice test items is: 
Agriculture in mountain areas tends to be 

devoted to the production of many kinds 
of crops because of the (a) variety of cli- 
matic belts, (b) variety of soils, (c) difficulty 
of transportation, (d) provincialism of 
mountain people. 


‘An example of one of the test items re- 
lating to a relief map of a hypothetical 
continent is: 

Citrus fruit will probably be found near 
which of the following cities [indicated by 
numbers on the map]? (a) 8, (b) 9, (c) 7, 
(d) 5. 

The test was administered to 990 pro- 
spective elementary-school teachers, most 
of whom were Seniors enrolled in 17 insti- 
tutions located in 9 states. Eight of the 
institutions were in California. 
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The main emphasis in the construction 
of the test was to measure important un- 
derstandings with enough precision that 
the results could be used for group com- 
parisons. High reliability was not an end 
in itself. As a matter of fact, it was recog- 
nized at the outset that the following fac- 
tors would have an adverse effect upon 
the reliability of the measuring instru- 
ment: (1) the test was relatively short, 
since it could be administered in fifty 
minutes; (2) the test measured a very 
complex function; (8) a wide range in the 
difficulty of the items was allowed; and 
(4) the test was administered largely to a 
single grade level in college. By use of the 
split-half technique and the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula, the reliability 
of the test was determined to be .66, with 
a standard error of .02. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The mean score of the 990 tests was 
46.21, with a standard error of .22. Thus, 
on the average, 59 per cent of the items 
were marked correctly. The standard de- 
viation of the test was 6.87. 

Of the 990 prospective elementary- 
school teachers tested, the mean score of 
students having one geography course 
(46.14) was not significantly higher than 
the mean score of students having taken 
no geography course (45.78). However, 
the mean score of students having taken 
two or more geography courses (47.64) 
was significantly higher than the mean 
score of students having taken no geog- 
raphy course. This would suggest that one 
general, survey-type course in geography 
does not significantly increase a student’s 
understanding of the interrelations be- 
tween man and his natural environment. 

The mean score of the students from 
each institution was compared with the 
mean score for students from all institu- 

tions where the test was administered. 
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The mean scores of four institutions were 
significantly higher than the total mean 
score, and the mean scores of two institu- 
tions were significantly lower. At the two 
institutions scoring significantly lower 
than the total mean score, a low per cent 
of students had taken two or more geog- 
raphy courses. At one of the institutions 
scoring significantly higher than the total 
mean score, a high per cent of students 
had taken two or more geography courses. 
At the other three institutions scoring sig- 
nificantly higher, a small number of stu- 
dents had taken two or more courses in 
geography. Therefore, it is concluded that 
certain factors other than geography 
courses influence the understanding of 
these complex interrelations. 

The literature in the social-studies field 
consistently points out that one of the 
important objectives of the social-studies 
curriculum is to furnish experiences which 
lead children to an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the world in which they live. 
Basic to the development of these under- 
standings and appreciations is an under- 
standing and appreciation of man’s inter- 
relations with his natural environment. If 
the beginnings of these understandings 
and appreciations are to be developed in 
the elementary school, elementary-school 
teachers themselves must possess such un- 
derstandings and appreciations. The writ- 
ers believe that the per cent of correct re- 
sponses to the test items indicates a level 
of understanding considerably below that 
needed by elementary-school teachers if 
they are to help children understand the 
complex interrelations which are basic to 
the ability to think geographically. 

The findings of this study suggest that 
the teacher-education institutions through- 
out the United States should make a criti- 
cal examination of the preparation in ge- 
ography that they are providing for pro- 
spective elementary-school teachers. They 
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should, specifically, study the possibility 
of designing a course or courses in geog- 
raphy that would aim directly at develop- 
ing an understanding of the interrela- 
tions between man and his natural en- 
vironment. The fact that the students 
who had taken one geography course did 
not score significantly higher on the test 
of modern geography than did students 
who had not taken a geography course 
suggests that present geography courses 
taken by prospective elementary-school 
teachers are not significantly increasing 
their understandings of these interrela- 
tions. Perhaps one explanation for this is 
that present geography courses consist 
largely of the presentation of a mass of 
geographic facts which the student major- 
ing in geography would find indispensable 
but which are of little help to the pro- 
spective elementary-school teacher in de- 
veloping important understandings. 
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REVERSALS IN READING AND WRITING 
AMONG GERMAN AND AMONG AMERICAN CHILDREN 


RALPH C. PRESTON University of Pennsylvania 


Various explanations have been offered 
concerning the origin and significance of 
the reversals so commonly exhibited by 
young children in their reading and writ- 
ing. These explanations are far from con- 
sistent with one another. 

Data have been interpreted to show 
that reversals are related to reading 
achievement (8, 21, 24, 25, 29, 32, 33), and 
that they are not related to reading 
achievement (7); that the strength of re- 
versal tendencies can be used for prognosis 
of reading achievement (3), and that they 
cannot be used for such prognosis (27); 
that reversals may be the product of emo- 
tional and personality disturbances (1, 5, 
8), and that they are merely the product 
of unfamiliarity and inexperience with the 
symbols of reading and writing (6, 15); 
that reversals seem to occur more fre- 
quently among boys than among girls (2), 
and that they do not occur more frequent- 
ly among boys than girls (7, 21); that re- 
versals are specific faulty learnings rather 
than tendencies (7, 31), and that they are 
generalized tendencies (2, 3, 5, 8); that re- 
versals are related to mixed dominance 
(16, 20, 24), and that they are not so re- 
lated (19, 32, 34); that reversals may 
sometimes be related to an inherited trait 
(4, 20, 26); and that they are manifesta- 
tions of erroneous spatial perception (2, 
15, 30). 

So far as corrective treatment goes, 
suggestions include simply explaining the 
correct direction to children (18); demon- 
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strating the direction (6, 7, 21); and condi- 
tioning the correct choice of direction 
through mechanical controls (16). 

To be sure, not all these contentions 
are mutually exclusive, but it is evident 
that the nature of reversal errors has still 
to be clarified. 

A neglected yet basic approach to the 
subject is comparison of the incidence of 
reversals in cultures possessing contrast- 
ing languages, particularly in those whose 
writing systems demand contrasting di- 
rections in eye movement. As pointed out 
by Hewes (10), a detailed comparative 
study of reversals among children from 
cultures representing the five different 
patterns of eye movements required by 
various systems of writing throughout the 
world would obviously clarify the reversal 
phenomenon. For example, if reversals 
proved equally frequent in all cultures re- 
gardless of direction of writing and were 
found to taper off similarly as the learners 
increased their familiarity with the sym- 
bols of reading and writing, then strong 
support would be given to those theories 
which emphasize immaturity and inexpe- 
rience as causal factors. 

The most that the writer presently can 
offer is a comparison of data gathered in 
Germany and the United States—two 
cultures in which writing direction is the 
same. His study was designed to test the 
hypothesis that German children commit 
fewer reversal errors than American chil- 
dren. This appeared plausible because of 
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(a) apparent less pressure exerted upon 
the child in German than in American 
schools to read in Grade I and (b) the 
greater simplicity and consistency in vari- 
ous important features of the German 
language. The writer has discussed else- 
where (22) these and other differences be- 
tween the German and American modes 
of education and language. 


COLLECTION OF DATA 
FOR THE PRESENT STUDY 


In 1952 the writer tabulated informa- 
tion concerning the incidence of reversals 
among children entering Grade I in 
Munich, Germany. He was assisting Max 
Walter, director of the Test Institute of 
the Munich public school system, in a 
third revision of Walter’s reading-readi- 
ness test, Auslesetest für Schulneulinge. In 
one portion of the test, which the writer 
has described elsewhere (23), fourteen re- 
versals were possible. Five of these were 
items in which the pupil was asked to 
match a letter or combination of letters 
with its mate among four possible choices. 
The remaining nine were items in which 
the pupil was asked to copy à letter. From 
approximately eight thousand tests which 
had been administered to first-grade chil- 
dren in the first month of school, a random 
selection was made of fifty tests in each of 
the following categories: (1) boys whose 
reading-readiness scores were in the upper 
27 per cent; (2) girls whose reading-readi- 
ness scores were in the upper 27 per cent; 
(8) boys whose reading-readiness scores 
were in the lowest 27 per cent; and (4) 
girls whose reading-readiness scores were 
in the lowest 27 per cent. A tabulation 
was made of the reversals appearing in 
these two hundred tests. 

The same fourteen items were printed 
as a separate test and administered by the 
writer in 1954 to over eight hundred first- 
grade children during the first month of 


school in two public schools in Philadel- 
phia and three public schools in suburban 
Philadelphia. Fifty tests were selected at 
random from each of the four categories 
used in the selection of the Munich tests, 
except that teacher ratings concerning 
reading readiness were used instead of 
reading-readiness scores. The latter were 
not available. The use of teacher ratings 
appeared justifiable in light of previous 
findings that teacher judgments on readi- 
ness approximate the same predictive 
value as reading-readiness test scores (9, 
14). The reversals were tabulated as in 
Munich. 


RESULTS 


Out of 1,000 possible reversals of the 
matching type, German pupils committed 
306 and American pupils committed 224. 
Out of 1,800 possible reversals of the copy- 
ing type, German pupils committed 90 
and American pupils committed 76. The 
data according to reading readiness and 
sex are given in Table 1. A comparison of 
the data brings out the following facts: 

1. The Munich pupils committed a 
significantly greater number of reversals 
than the Philadelphia pupils (chi square 
= 15.12). 

2. A significantly greater number of 
Philadelphia pupils than Munich pupils 
committed no reversals at all (chi 
square = 7.24). 

3. In both Munich and Philadelphia 
those pupils who were judged least ready 
for reading committed a significantly 
greater number of reversals than those 
pupils who were judged most ready for 
reading (chi square — 149.36 and 193.66). 

4. In neither Munich nor Philadelphia 
were there significant sex differences in the 
number of reversals committed (chi 
square — 1.98 and .54) or among those 
who were free of reversals (chi square — 
.03 and .10). 
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5. Both the Munich and the Philadel- 
phia children were significantly more 
prone to make reversals of the matching 
type than of the copying type (chi 
square = 349.16 and 222.70). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The hypothesis stated in the first sec- 
tion of this article must be rejected. In 
Germany we find (if the sample used in 
this study is typical) a situation in which 


TABLE 1. Reversals Committed by 200 German and 200 
Readiness for Reading and According to Sex 
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guage, the consistency of its accenting, the 
comparatively low proportion of German 
words which are of foreign origin, the com- 
paratively small number of German 
words, and the comparatively small num- 
ber of synonyms in the German language. 
In any case, reversing in Grade I seems 
not seriously to bar most German chil- 
dren, any more than it does American chil- 
dren, from making progress in reading. 
Following the tabulation of the data, 


American First-Grade Pupils Distributed According to 


Revensats CowwrTTED Purra 
CowwrrrING No 
NA Average Ravensita 
Cog Total Reversals Number of 

Number of per 100 Reversals Num- Per 

Reversals Chances per Pupil ber Cent 

PA 200 396 14.1 2.0 51 25.5 

3 200 300 10.7 1.5 76 88.0 
Pupils most ready for reading: 

German pupils............ 100 88 6.3 .9 48 48.0 

American pupils. ......... 100 59 4.2 .6 62 62.0 
Pupils least ready for reading: 

an pupils. ........... 100 808 22.0 3.1 8 8.0 

American pupils.......... 100 241 17.2 2.4 14 14.0 

100 185 13.2 1.8 25 25.0 

100 144 10.3 1.4 87 37.0 

100 211 15.1 2.1 26 26.0 

100 156 1.8 1.6 39 89.0 


reversals are committed by 75 per cent of 
entering first-grade pupils who make ap- 
proximately 30 per cent more reversals 
than American first-grade pupils. Yet, as 
the writer has previously reported, Ger- 
man children quickly learn to recognize 
words accurately and appear to have far 
less difficulty in establishing good word- 
recognition skills than have American 
children by the conclusion of Grade II 
(22). This superiority of German children 
can be accounted for, in the opinion of the 
writer, chiefly in terms of the consistent 
phonetic character of the German lan- 


the writer sought information concerning 
kindergarten attendance of the subjects. 
An estimated 87-100 per cent of the Phila- 
delphia children had attended kindergar- 
ten in contrast to an estimated 2 per cent 
of the Munich children. This disparity 
could readily account for a large part of 
the difference in the number of reversals 
committed by the two groups. Such a 
conclusion would be in accord with Tee- 


! A strong reversal tendency may be one symp- 
ton of an alexic condition among German-speaking 
children as well as among English-speaking children 
(12, 17, 18, 26). 
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garden's finding that children with kinder- 
garten experience tend to make fewer re- 
versals than those without kindergarten 
experience (28). 

The American kindergarten program 
consists of experiences through which the 
child acquires adjustment to routine, ele- 
mentary work habits, skills in following 
directions, emotional control, rudimen- 
tary knowledge of his environment, lan- 
guage skills, and familiarity with books as 
sources of stories and information. It ap- 
pears reasonable that a child who has had 
such experiences would find it easier than 
would a child deprived of such experiences 
to adjust to reading instruction and to 
learn the visual-directional tasks required 
for reading. 

In all probability, equalizing the kin- 
dergarten experience of German and 
American groups would reduce markedly 
the differences in frequency of reversal 
errors reported in this study. However, it 
is unlikely that kindergarten background 
can be the sole factor accounting for the 
large and significant differences reported 
in this study. Analysis of other differences 
in the cultural environment of children in 

. Germany and in the United States should 
be productive of valuable information, not 
only concerning the origin and significance 
of reversals, but also concerning the role 
of environmental factors in promoting 
readiness for learning in general. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON PRESCHOOL, PARENTAL, 
AND KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


MILDRED C. TEMPLIN University of Minnesota 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY STAFF OF THE LABORATORY SCHOOL University of Chicago 


The references contained in this bibli- 
ography cover the period from December, 
1955, to December, 1956. The following 
classes of books and articles have been 
excluded: (1) foreign-language publica- 
tions, (2) textbooks and reviews, and (3) 
popular articles containing little new ma- 
terial. 

The references on preschool and paren- 
tal education, compiled and annotated by 
Mildred C. Templin, are grouped as fol- 


lows: (1) technical and experimental stud- 
ies and (2) non-technical references. The 
references on kindergarten-primary edu- 
cation, compiled and annotated by the 
Kindergarten-Primary Staff of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory School, are 
grouped as follows: (1) general; (2) cur- 
riculum, learning experiences, and tech- 
niques; (3) parent-teacher-child relation- 
ships; (4) investigations and experimental 
studies; and (5) films. 


PRESCHOOL AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


TECHNICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDIES 


1. AwpEnsox, Joun E. “Child Development: 
An Historical Perspective,” Child Development, 
XX VII (June, 1956), 181-96. 
Points out the beginnings of scientific study of 
children and discusses the trends since the early 
1990's in the methods and areas of study. 


2, BAYLEY, NANCY. “Growth Curves of Height 

and Weight by Age for Boys and Girls, Scaled 

According to Physical Maturity,” Journal of 

Pediatrics, XLVIII (February, 1956), 187-94. 
Growth curves based on repeated measurements 
of three hundred subjects were scaled according 
to physical-maturity measures based on hand 
and knee X-rays and per cent of attainment of 
adult stature. 


8. BAYLEY, NANCY. “Individual Patterns of 
Development," Child Development, XX 
(March, 1956), 45-74. ; 
States that individual patterns are the rule in 
physical development from birth to twenty-one 
years and that the study of these may help 
. determine optimal conditions for growth. 


4. Brocu, DONALD A., SILBER, Farum, and 
Perry, Stewart E. “Some Factors in the 
Emotional Reaction of Children to Disaster,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, CXIII (No- 
vember, 1956), 416-22. 
Reports on interviews with preschool and school- 
age children, parents, pediatricians, school 
officials, and teachers after a Saturday after- 
noon tornado particularly affected a movie 


theater. 


5. BRODBECK, ARTHUR J., NAGEE, Puri, and 
pr Mascio, ALBERT. “Two Kinds of Conform- 
ity: A Study. of the Riesman Typology Ap- 
plied to Standards of Parental Discipline,” 
Journal of Psychology, XLI (January, 1956), 
93-45. 
According to interviews with thirty-one mothers 
from lower social groups having children between 
three and one-half and seven and one-half years of 
age, they are more “nner-directed” than “‘other- 
directed” in socializing their children. 


6. Brown, DANIEL G. Sex-Role Preference in 
Young Children. Psychological Monographs, 
Vol. LXX, No. 14 (Whole No. 421). Washing- 
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ton: American Psychological Association, 
1956. Pp. 20. 
Examines, by use of a picture technique, the 
knowledge of dichotomous sex roles possessed 
by 146 five- and six-year-old children. 


7. Cannrrüzns, Lura M. “A Study of Dimen- 
sional Orientation as Evidenced through the 
Speech of Children in Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten, First and Second Grades," Journal of 
Educational Research, XLIX (April, 1956), 
625-28. 
Reports that, in tape-recorded conversations, 
477 children from nursery school through Grade 
II expressed themselves significantly more fre- 
quently than not in terms of two or more value 
dimensions, 


8. CRANDALL, Vauaun J. “Observations in the 

Use of Projective Techniques in Child Devel- 

opment Research,” Journal of Projective Tech- 

niques, XX (September, 1956), 251-55. 
Believes that the ultimate contribution of pro- 
jective techniques to the study of child behavior 
depends largely upon the imaginative use and 
development of these techniques, 


9. Estes, Bersy Worta. “Some Mathemati- 
cal and Logical Concepts in Children,” Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, LXXXVIII (June, 
1956), 219-22. 
Piaget’s theories on development and acquisition 
of “mathematical and logical concepts” are not 
supported in a study using some of his problems 
with four- and five-year-old children. 


10. FAuLs, Lyp1a Boyce, and Surrg, WAL- 
TER D. “Sex-Role Learning of Five-Year- 
Olds,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
LXXXIX (September, 1956), 105-17. 
A picture technique used with thirty-eight five- 
year-old children indicated that they clearly 
identified their appropriate sex roles. 


11. Gewirrz, Jacos L. Three Determinants of 
Attention-seeking in Young Children. Mono- 
graphs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Vol. XIX, No. 2 (Serial No. 59). 
Lafayette, Indiana: Child Development Publi- 
cations of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Inc., Purdue University, 1956. 
Pp. 48. (See also GEwrRTZ, JAcon L., “A Fac- 
tor Analysis of Some Attention-seeking Be- 
havior of Young Children,” Child Develop- 
ment, XX VII [March, 1956], 17-36.) 
A study of attention-seeking behavior of fifty- 
six preschool children in an easel-painting situa- 
tion as related to the availability of the adult, 
the sex of the adult, and the sex of the child. 
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19. Kenpizr, Howard H., and KENDLER, 
Tracy S. “Inferential Behavior in Preschool 
Children,” Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, LI (May, 1956), 311-14. 
In an experimental situation, three- and four- 
year-old children made inferential responses 
on the basis of past training. 


18. Kuatskiy, Ernetyn H., Jackson, Eprru 
B., and Wiky, Lovise C. “The Influence of 
Degree of Flexibility in Maternal Child Care 
Practices on Early Child Behavior," American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXVI (January, 
1956), 79-93. 
Fifty records from the Yale Rooming-in Project 
are used to study the relation between mother 
and child adjustment and between maternal 
practices and infant behavior in feeding, sleep- 
ing, toileting, and socialization. 


14. Kocn, Hexen L. Attitudes of Young Chil- 
dren toward Their Peers as Related to Certain 
Characteristics of Their Siblings. Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. LXX, No. 19 (Whole No. 
420). Washington: American Psychological 
Association, 1950. Pp. 40. 
Traits such as friendliness, popularity, cruelty, 
and selfishness were studied in first- and second- 
born children five and six years old in relation to 
Sex, age differences, and ordinal position of sib- 


15. Kocn, Hexen L., “Sissiness and Tomboy- 
ishness in Relation to Sibling Characteristics,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXXVIII 
(June, 1956), 231-44. 
Studied sissiness and tomboyishness in relation 
to sex, ordinal position, and difference between 
ages of 384 first- and second-born children of five 
and six years of age and their siblings. 


16. Kocn, Heren L. “Children’s Work Habits 
and Sibling Characteristics," Child Develop- 
ment, XXVII (September, 1956), 289-310. 
Various work habits of 384 five- and six-year-old 
children from two-child families were analyzed by 
sex, ordinal position, and difference in ages be- 
17. Kocu, Heren L. “Sibling Influence on 
Children's Speech," Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XXI (September, 1956), 
322-98. 
Studied teacher ratings of amount and loudness 
of talking, stuttering, and articulation of five- and 
six-year-old children in relation to age differences, 
sex, and ordinal position of siblings. 


18. Movsraxas, CLARK E., SIGEL, IRVING E, 
and ScmaLock, Henry D. “An Objective 
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Method for the Measurement and Analysis of 
Child-Adult Interaction,” Child Development, 
XXVII (June, 1956), 109-34. 
Presents a schedule for observation of adult- 
child interaction which has been found reliable 
when used in the home and in the playroom. 


19. Moyer, KennetH E., and GILMER, B. 
vox Harrer. "Experimental Study of Chil- 
dren's Preferences and Use of Blocks in Play," 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXXIX 
(September, 1956), 8-10. 
Found that the preferences of three- to five-year- 
olds for blocks of certain sizes and shapes were 
unrelated to age but seemed to reflect the utility 
of the blocks for building purposes. 


20. Rosrnowrrz, Rauru. “Learning the Rela- 
tion of Opposition as Related to Scores on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children," 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXXVIII 
(March, 1956), 25-80. 
A positive relation was found between the scores 
of 50 five- to seven-year-old subjects on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children andon a 
relation of opposites test. 


21. SugpAnp, WiwrrnEp O. “The Effect of 
Verbal Training on Initial Generalization 
Tendencies,” Child Development, XXVII (Sep- 
tember, 1956), 311-16. 
Preschool children showed a tendency to increase 
in generalization of a button-pushing response 
after learning a name for training and test 
stimuli, 


99. SIEGEL, ALBERTA ENGVALL. ‘Film-medi- 

ated Fantasy Aggression and Strength of Ag- 

gression Drive,” Child Development, XXVII 

(September, 1956), 365-78. 
Reports that the aggression and anxiety of 
twenty-four nursery-schoo children playing in 
pairs did not increase significantly after viewing 
two animated cartoons, one of wi ich portrayed 
“raw aggression.” 


93. Sian, Irvine E., and Horrman, Mar- 
TIN L. “The Predicted Potential of Projective 
Tests for Non-clinical Populations,” Jou 
of Projective Techniques, XX (September, 
1956), 261-64. d 
The usefulness of a projective technique in pre- 
dicting parental-influence techniques is demon- 
strated through comparing predictions made 
from the projective test with parent reports In 
an interview. 


94. Smon, ABRAHAM F., and Bass, LIBBY G. 
“Toward a Validation of Infant Testing, 


American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXVI 
(April, 1956), 340-50. 
Reports a contingency coefficient of .52 between 
results on two intelligence tests administered to 
fifty-six children during their first year of life 
and again before they entered kindergarten. 


25. Sprxer, CuarLes C. “The Effects of Num- 

ber of Reinforcements on the Strength of a 

Generalized Instrumental Response,” Child 

Development, XXVII (March, 1956), 37—44. 
Attempts to develop a single learning situation 
suitable for preschool children in which stimulus 
generalization may be studied. 


26. Serkeg, Cuarres C. “Experiments with 

Children on the Hypotheses of Acquired Dis- 

tinctiveness and Equivalence of Cues,” Child 

Development, XXVI (June, 1956), 253-63. 
Discusses how research with children can con- 
tribute to general behavioral theory and sum- 
marizes some recent research on preschool chil- 
dren’s treatment of hypotheses. 


27. Sprer, CuarLes C. “The Stimulus Gen- 
eralization Gradient as a Function of the In- 
tensity of Stimulus Lights,” Child Develop- 
ment, XXVII (June, 1956), 85-98. 
Studied the effect that the number of reinforce- 
ments and the absolute brightness of the stimuli 
had on the generalization of response in sixty 
preschool children. 


98. SPIKER, CHARLES C., GERJUOY, Irma R., 
and SHEPARD, WINIFRED O. “Children’s Con- 
cept of Middle-Sizedness and Performance on 
the Intermediate Size Problem,” Journal of 
Comparative and Physiological Psychology, 
XLIX (August, 1956), 416-19. 
An experimental study using sixty preschool 
children as subjects indicated that understand- 
ing the concept of “middle-sized” facilitated 
learning more in a relational than in an absolute 
task. 


29. WITTENBORN, J. R., and OTHERS. A Study 
of Adoptive Children: I, Interviews as a Source of 
Scores for Children and Their Homes, Psycho- 
logical Monographs, Vol. LXX, No. 1 (Whole 
No. 408), pp. 1-58; IL, The Predictive Validity 
of the Yale Developmental Examination of In- 
fant Behavior, ibid., No. 2 (Whole No. 409), pp. 
59-92; III, Relationships between Some Aspects 
of Development and Some Aspects of Environ- 
ment for the Adoptive Child, ibid., No. 8 (Whole 
No. 410), pp. 93-115. Washington: American 
Psychological Association, 1956. 

Reports on a study of 114 adopted children five 

years old at the time of the follow-up and 81 chil- 
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dren past Grade I. Part I of the study concludes 
that information secured in interviews can be 
used as a basis for quantitative study. Part II 
questions the value of infant tests although it does 
not prove them to be invalid. Part III found no 
strong relations between the various aspects of 
development and environment of the adoptive 
children studied. 


NON-TECHNICAL REFERENCES 


30. BAcwEIsTER, Ruopa W. “The Changing 

Needs of Your Growing Child,” Parents’ Mag- 

azine, XXXI (February, 1956), 42-46, 92-93. 
Discusses the basic development and needs of 
children in babyhood, from two to six years of 
age, from six to twelve, and after fourteen. 


31. Bernatu, Masa. “How Baby Care Has 
Changed,” Parents’ Magazine, XXXI (Octo- 
ber, 1956), 36-37, 107-11. 
States that, over the past thirty years, mothers 
enjoy their babies more, babies seem happier, 
and much knowledge about children has been 
accumulated. 


39. Cuantiny, R., and LovELL, Lrovp. “Safe 
but Sturdy,” National Parent-Teacher, LI (Oc- 
tober, 1956), 21-28. 
Points out that adults protect a child so that he 
may use his capacities and opportunities creative- 
ly, see himself as a competent and valuable 
person, and see his world as understandable and 
manageable. 


33. GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C., and BERG, 
Joru. “The Stuff That Life Is Made of—What 
We Know about Heredity and Environment,” 
Parents’ Magazine, XXXI (May, 1956), 42-43, 
114-16. 
Principles of heredity are presented briefly. 
Emphasizes that potentiality can become reality 
only in an environment which is largely under 
the control of adults. 
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34. GnuENBERG, Srponte M., and GRUEN- 
BERG, BENJAMIN C. "Fancies and Foibles in 
Child Care,” Child Study, XXXIII (Spring, 
1956), 3-7. 
Asks what has become of the “whole child,” 
with the stress on emotional disturbances and 
the growing emphasis on the value of exercise. 


35. Lawrence, MancAnET Moncaw. “How 
Prejudice Begins,” Child Study, XXXIII 
(Winter, 1955-1956), 9-13. 
Examples from the experiences of preschool 
children illustrate how prejudices are closely 
tied in with a child's other feelings about him- 
self and his family. 


36. Moore, Bernice Meurs. “Adults 

Look at Children’s Values,” Childhood Educa- 

tion, XXXII (February, 1956), 257-61. 
Believes that the adult should look at his own 
values and see his role in helping children develop 
their values. 

97, OsnonNE, Ernest G. “What Is a Parent 

Educator?" Child Study, XXXIII (Fall, 1956), 

4-9. 
Considers the many skills, the considerable 
knowledge, and, most important, the faith in 
parents which are needed by educators of parents. 


38. Reap, KATHERINE H. '*Discipline in the 
Nursery School,” Childhood Education, XX XII 
(March, 1956), 322-25. 
Contends that discipline in the nursery school 
should be suited to the individual child's needs, 
with limits clearly set and maintained and with 
time allowed for the child to conform and to test 
out limits. 


39. SrRANG, Ruru. “Do Children Grow by 
Timetables?” National Parent-Teacher, LI 
(September, 1956), 12-14. 
Points out how the reasonable use of norms of 
growth can help adults to understand children 
and wisely to guide their growth. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


GENERAL 


40. CALIFORNIA State DEPARTMENT or Epu- 
CATION, BUREAU or ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
State CunmrcULUM Commission. Teachers 
Guide to Education in Early Childhood. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1956. Pp. xxii+754. 
A comprehensive and detailed guide to early 
childhood education as worked out by class- 
room teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
interested community citizens under the direc- 


tion of the California State Curriculum Com- 
mission. It states a philosophy of education 
which is generally accepted by dedicated teach- 
ers throughout the country. 


4l. Dickson, Geores E. “Making Teaching à 

Satisfying Experience,” Educational Leader- 

ship, XIII (February, 1956), 307-10. 
Discusses possibilities for making teaching more 
positive and satisfying as a profession by modify- 
ing teaching practices when facts are known 
about the success of improved ways of teaching. 
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42, Frerstra, CLARENCE. “Long Shots before 
Close-ups,” Childhood Education, 
(September, 1956), 5-7. 
An appeal that teachers, in considering both the 
child as an individual and the concepts he is ex- 
pected to learn, give attention to the whole 
before analyzing the parts. 


43. Haun, EucENE F. Stuttering: Significant 
Theories and Therapies. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1956 (second edi- 
tion). Pp. 180. 
Twenty-five well-known authorities present 
summaries of theories and therapies in the field 
of stuttering. 


44. HAMAIDE, AMELIE. “Concerns for Children 

Are Worldwide . . . in Belgium," Childhood 

Education, XXXIII (September, 1956), 99-30. 
A brief description of Belgian schools patterned 
on the principles of Decroly, many of which are 
similar to those of John Dewey. 


45. JOHNSON, WENDELL; BROWN, SPENCER F.; 
Curts, James F.; EnxEY, CLARENCE W.; and 
KEASTER, JACQUELINE. Speech Handicapped 
School Children. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1956 (revised). Pp. xvi+576. 
Discusses types of speech disorders, methods 
of dealing with these disorders by the teacher, 
the speech correctionist, or the two combined, 
and basic theories of speech correction. Includes 
suggestions for general speech education in the 
classroom and stresses the importance of clear, 
effective speech in each person's life. 


46. McCusKEY, DOROTHY. “There’s No Sub- 
stitute for the Teacher,” Childhood Education, 
XXXIII (October, 1956), 63-65. 
A consideration of teaching as a. challenge, stress- 
ing the need for an understanding of individual 
differences, for rapport between child and teacher, 
and for a school system in which each child has 
opportunity for growth. 


47, MaxrARTH, FRANCES. “Expanding Life 

Space,” Childhood Education, XXXIII (Octo- 

ber, 1956), 66-70. 
Expresses the idea that teachers themselves 
need always to continue learning and maturing 
and suggests five areas in which good ers 
continue to grow: love of children, ability to re- 
late to adults, enjoyment of learning, love of 
life, and security within. 

48. Mourpxy, Lors B. “Emotional First Aid," 

Childhood Education, XXXII (January, 1956), 


205-7. 
An. appeal for teachers to try to understand 
emotional needs of individual pupils and to 
teach children to help “themselves and one 
another, 


49. Suru, Hyrum Mack. “Studying the 
Child in Kindergarten,” NEA Journal, XL 
(February, 1956), 80-81. 
Discusses the importance of the kindergarten in 
the total school program and pinpoints specific 
services which the kindergarten is especially 
well suited to render to individual children. 


50. Srewart, RoBERT A., and WORKMAN, 
Anruun D. Children and Other People... 
Achieving Maturity through Learning. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1956. Pp. 276. 
This simple and direct discussion of the growth 
and development of the child from infancy 
through adolescence attempts to give teachers 
and parents an understanding of children and 
the adjustments that face them. Considers the 
many ways in which children react to their 
adjustment problems and the role played by the 
adult in the shaping of personalities of those 
children who come under his supervision. 


51. Wirry, Pavr. “Effective Utilization of 

Mass Media: Effects on Children,” Childhood 

Education, XXXIII (November, 1956), 104-8. 
Describes some of the effects of the enormous 
amount of televiewing by children and suggests 
efforts by teachers to help parents and children 
to evaluate what the children watch and to 
select desirable programs. 


CURRICULUM, LEARNING EXPERIENCES, 
AND TECHNIQUES 


52. Breen, L. C. “Diagnosis of Behavior by 

Finger Painting,” Elementary School Journal, 

LVI (March, 1956), 321-94. 
Describes materials, equipment, and space 
necessary for use of finger painting in the school- 
room. Summarizes factors to be considered when 
finger painting js used for studying a child's 
personality and behavior and warns against 
relying on this technique alone for analyzing a 
child's behavior. 


53. BRUECKNER, LEO J., and Box», Guy L. 
The Diagnosis and Treatment of Learning Diffi- 
culties, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1955. Pp- 424. 
Deals most thoroughly with reading and arith- 
metic, with chapters on language skills, spelling, 
and handwriting. Examples in all areas are perti- 
nent and useful, and test descriptions are valu- 
able. A sizable bibliography follows each chapter. 
An informative and comprehensive volume, with 
applications to all grade levels. 
54. Burrows, ALVINA Treur. ‘ ‘Applying 
Phonics Research to Classroom Teaching,” 
Childhood Education, XXXII (February; 
1956), 278-79. po 
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Describes the practice of relating phonics-teach- 
ing directly to reading, spelling, and talking in 
the classroom. 


55. DuNxEL, Haror B., and PILLET, ROGER 

A. “The French Program in the University of 

Chicago Elementary School,” Elementary 

School Journal, LVII (October, 1956), 17-27. 
The story of the beginning of “an experimental 
program of foreign-language instruction in 
Grades III and IV in the University of Chicago 
Elementary School.” The plan of teaching is de- 
scribed, conclusions are drawn from the first year 
of the experience, and optimistic hopes for the 
future are expressed. 


56. Dunkzg, Frank M. "Why Johnny 

Reads,” Elementary School Journal, LVI 

(April, 1956), 363-65. 
Describes the efforts of a second-grade teacher to 
raise the level of reading ability of pupils who 
were more or less indifferent in attitude and low 
in performance. All pupils were reading at first- 
grade level when school began but made rapid 
progress once their interest was aroused. 


57. Horrman, HowanprNE G. “8 R’s Plus,” 
Childhood Education, XXXIII (September, 
1956), 8-11. 
Expresses the need for significant content and 
meaningful experiences, in an enriched environ- 
ment, to challenge children to work at a high 
level in social studies. 


58. Hopxins, L. Tuomas. “Classroom Climate 

Can Promote Creativeness,” Educational Lead- 

ership, XIII (February, 1956), 279-82. 
Presents the basic concept that all persons are 
creative. Discusses major role of the classroom in 
furnishing emotional tone, basic experiences, and 
the “emergent intelligence” through which 
pupils and teacher may continue their develop- 
ment toward willingness and ability “to create 
with others a better life for all.” 


59. Osemann, Rapa H. “Changing Attitudes 

in the Classroom,” Children, III (July-Au- 

gust, 1956), 180-34. 
Considers the value of a curriculum devised to 
help pupils discover and understand the causes 
of behavior and events. Discusses procedures 
for teacher-training, indicates the effect on chil- 
dren involved, and gives practical illustrations. 
The long-range questions which arise are con- 
cerned with the effect of such a program on the 
mental health of the child in his present situa- 
tion and the benefits he might carry with him to 
maturity. 


60. Suma, Dorotuea P. “The Case for the 
Kinesthetic Method," Grade Teacher, LXXIV 
(October, 1956), 108-10. 
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Applies the kinesthetic method to wire and clay 
in helping children learn new vocabulary. Pre- 
sents the case for using kinesthetic learning to- 
gether with academic learning in the case of 
all learning tasks. 


61. WiLLcox, IsoBEL. “Criteria for Effective 

Independent Activities," Elementary School 

Journal, LVI (February, 1956), 268-71. 
An interesting discussion of that bugbear of all 
primary-grade teachers—“busywork.” Presents 
a scale by which teachers can judge the value of 
work the children do independently, Should be 
of value to every teacher who must have small 
groups working by themselves while the teacher 
works with another group. 


62. Zrepes, Laura. “What Creative Teaching 
Means,” Childhood Education, XX XIII (Octo- 
ber, 1956), 51-54. 
An explanation of, and appeal for, creative teach- 
ing, on the hypothesis that creative teaching can 
raise the level of attention, insight, achievement, 
and aspiration in all fields of learning. 


PARENT-TEACHER-CHILD 
RELATIONSHIPS 


63. Martyn, KENNETH A., and BIENVENU, 
Hanor» J. “The Parent Conference— Progress 
Report, Not Psychotherapy," Elementary 
School Journal, LVII (October, 1956), 42-44. 
Discusses confusions concerning parent confer- 
ences and describes the plan developed and used 
by the Palo Alto (California) Unified School 
District. 
64. Nancz, Arron Ditu. “A Room Full of 
Learning,” Childhood Education, XXXIII 
(September, 1956), 12-15. 
Uses children’s anecdotes to reveal the influence 
of human relations on classroom learning. Ap- 
peals for mutual trust and confidence among chil- 
dren, teachers, and parents. 


65. Surru, Nita Banton. Sailing into Read- 
ing: How Your Child Learns To Read in the 
Elementary School. Washington: Department 
of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1956. Pp. 40. 
A pamphlet designed to help parents understand 
how the elementary-school reading program 
strengthens their child’s reading skills, with 
emphasis on beginning reading. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDIES 


66. BnapLEY, Beatrice E. “An Experimental 
Study of the Readiness Approach to Reading,” 
Ei School Journal, LVI (February, 
1956), 262-67. 
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An attempt to discover the advantages or dis- 
advantages which might result from delaying 
the formal reading program. Matched groups 
of pupils were used for the study, parental ap- 
proval was obtained, and the co-operation of the 
teachers involved was secured. The author's 
conclusions are extremely enlightening. 


67. DixEEN, Mary Ann, and Garry, RALPH. 
“Effect of Sociometric Seating on a Classroom 
Cleavage," Elementary School Journal, LVI 
(April, 1956), 858-62. 
Describes an experiment carried on in Grades 
I- VI to determine what could be done through 
seating arrangements in the classroom to over- 
come the natural cleavage between groups of 
pupils who came from different. socioeconomic 
and cultural backgrounds. Analysis of results 
revealed differences in sociometric choices made 
by pupils of upper and lower socioeconomic 
classes. 


68. HurLEY, BEATRICE Davis. “What Chil- 
dren Find Humorous,” Childhood Education, 
XXXII (May, 1956), 424-27. 
Describes the differences in sense of humor at 
different age levels and various theories of why 
children laugh. 


69. Minus, Roszrt E. “An Evaluation of 
Techniques for Teaching Word Recognition,” 
Elementary School Journal, LVI (January, 
1956), 221-25. 
Reports an investigation of the visual, phonic, 
kinesthetic, and combined methods of teaching 
word recognition to children of three age levels 
with low, average, and high intelligence. Results 
show that different children learn to recognize 
words by different methods. 


70. Levin, Harry, and SEARS, Roszrt R. 
“Tdentification with Parents as a Determinant 
of Doll Play Aggression,” Child Development, 
XXVII (June, 1956), 185-53. 
In doll-play sessions with 241 children, the in- 
vestigators tested the hypothesis that five-year- 
old children’s fantasy aggression is in part & 
function of identification with aggressive role 
models. 
71. McCowxig, Gwen W. and HucHES, 
Marie M. “Quality of Classroom Living Re- 
lated to Size of Kindergarten Groups,” Child- 
hood Education, XXXII (May, 1956), 428-32. 
The effect that class size exerted on aggression, 
creativity, and social interaction with peers 
and teachers was observed from November to 
May in two kindergarten groups taught by the 
same teacher. 
72. Stonn, CLARENCE R. “Measuring Dif- 
culty of Primary Reading Material: A Con- 
structive Criticism of Spache’s Measure,” 


Elementary School Journal, LVII (October, 
1956), 36-41. 
Presents a revision of the Dale list of 769 easy 
words in order to increase the accuracy of 
Spache's formula for measuring the difficulty of 
primary-grade reading materials. 


FILMS 

The following list of instructional films 
is limited to recent releases. All listed mo- 
tion pictures are 16mm sound films unless 
otherwise indicated. 


3. The Story of the Pilgrims: Part I, Pilgrims 

in America. 14 minutes, color. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Films, 1956. 
Portrays with puppets the dramatic moments in 
the establishment of the new colony in America, 
its fight for survival, and the first Thanksgiving. 
Suitable for children in Grades II-V. 


74. Zoo Families. 11 minutes, color. Los An- 
geles: Film Associates of California, 1956. 
A child who visits the zoo sees a half-dozen 
animal mothers and their babies. Presented in 
a charming manner with good close-up views of 
the animals. Suitable for kindergarten and 
Grade I. 


CORONET FILMS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

75. Adventures of Two Little Goats. 11 minutes, 

black and white. 1956. 
In a typical farm situation, two baby goats feed, 
play, and familiarize themselves with their en- 
vironment. Provides children with a background 
for later reading and oral expression. 


76. Animal Friends. 11 minutes, color. 1956. 
Depicts the friendship between a watch dog and 
a small kitten. Includes a colorful walk in the 
country, during which the kitten meets a gopher, 
a toad, an owl, and other animals. Noteworthy 
photography. Suitable for kindergarten and 


Grade I. 


77. Firehouse Dog. 11 minutes, color. 1956. 
Shows the life of a Dalmatian dog in the daily 
routine of the firehouse. Good instruction about 
the fire engine and the firemen's routines for 
children in kindergarten and Grade I. 


78. Let's Measure: Pints, Quarts, and Gallons. 
11 minutes, black and white. 1956. 
Introduces fundamental concepts of liquid 
measure to primary-grade children. 


79. Understanding F ire, 11 minutes, black and 
white. 1956. A 
Develops within the framework of a simple story 
a number of concepts basic to understanding the 
phenomenon of fire and its value to man. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


Reviews and Book Notes 


Donatp D. DunnELL, Improving Reading In- 
struction. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York: 
World Book Co., 1956. Pp. xii+-402. $4.25. 


The past three years have probably seen the 
publication of a greater number of professional 
textbooks in the field of reading than any other 
similar span of years. Although many of these 
are initial contributions of specialists in the 
field, a number are revisions of earlier works. 
Improving Reading Instruction by Donald D. 
Durrell was preceded in 1940 by Improvement 
of Basic Reading Abilities and reflects the re- 
sults of the author’s research and teaching ex- 
periences during the sixteen-year interval. 

Since Durrell is primarily concerned with 
the prevention of reading difficulties through 
excellence in regular classroom teaching, em- 
phasis in this book is directed toward develop- 
mental-reading instruction rather than to spe- 
cialized corrective instruction. However, in 
order to appeal to teachers engaged in correc- 
tive work as well as in regular classroom teach- 
ing, he explains his point of view on the reme- 
dial- versus the developmental-reading plans 
by stating that “the more successful methods 
of the remedial teacher are the same as those 
used in the more effective classroom” (p. vi), 
and he makes no distinction among remedial, 
clinical, and classroom reading instruction. His 
purpose is neither to theorize nor to report the 
findings of research, but to provide a “‘practical 
handbook” useful to all elementary-school 
teachers. He achieves this purpose success- 
fully. 

The total book includes sixteen chapters 
and three appendixes, The organization of the 
material is similar to that of many other vol- 
umes on reading; that is, the material is pre- 
sented in terms of the components of reading 
instruction as well as their classification in 

` grade levels of development. 
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Chapter i sets the stage for the development 
of the author’s ideas for effective reading in- 
struction which rise from a philosophy of 
teaching based on recognition of the fact that 
numerous differences exist among teachers as 
well as among pupils and that, therefore, there 
is no one way of teaching reading “that will fit 
all pupils, all local situations, and all teachers” 
(p. 1). The author clearly points out that no 
reading program has yet been produced which 
can make automatic adjustments to meet the 
instructional needs of the many pupils enrolled 
in schools, and he stresses the fact that the ef- 
fectiveness of learning depends to a greater 
degree on what a teacher does with a group of 
pupils than on the particular basal-reading 
program being used. His belief is that the ma- 
jor difference between good and poor teaching 
of reading is found in “the intelligence and 
initiative of the teacher” in doing the following 
three things: (1) providing for individual dif- 
ferences in skills-learning at all grade levels, 
(2) providing for pupil initiative in many dif- 
ferent uses of reading, and (3) providing in- 
struction which improves the personal and 
social qualities of pupils. 

The scope of the total reading program in 
the elementary school is outlined briefly in 
chapter ii, while particular aspects of it are 
considered in the succeeding chapters. Chap- 
ters iii and iv deal with the prereading or ‘the 
reading-readiness stage of the reading pro- 
gram. The fifth and sixth chapters discuss the 
needs of individual children within classroom 
groups and suggest ways of discovering and 
meeting these needs. Chapter vii is devoted to 
an amplification of what the author apparently 
believes to be an extremely important element 
of reading instruction—appropriate motiva- 
tion. The remaining chapters take up oral and 
silent reading, word recognition and word anal- 


ysis in the primary grades, word skills in the 
intermediate grades, study skills, uses of read- 
ing, special reading services, and the causes 
and analysis of reading disability. Each chap- 
ter is concluded with a limited number of sug- 
gestions for additional reading on the same 
topic. 

The appendixes include a remedial-reading 
vocabulary for the primary grades, the Dur- 
rell-Sullivan Reading Vocabularies for Grades 
Four, Five, and Six, and a word-pronunciation 
test for the intermediate grades. ; 

Improving Reading Instruction is one of the 
most readable textbooks in the field that this 
reviewer has had opportunity to examine re- 
cently. It is written in a simple, direct, and, at 
times, almost a flippant style. The author 
makes no attempt to disguise his “biases” on 
particular issues, such as child development 
and emotional and personality adjustment, 
and his straightforwardness adds to the inter- 
est and the readability of the book. 

Some of the most valuable contributions of 
this volume are the detailed and comprehen- 
sive suggestions for various activities for test- 
ing, as well as for teaching, reading. Tests, ex- 
ercises, games, check lists, inventories, and 
other devices are described in detail and are 
further clarified by diagrams and pictures 
when necessary. The directions for their con- 
struction and use are explicit and unambigu- 
ous. 

The author has certainly succeeded in mak- 
ing this a practical handbook which should be 
valuable to regular classroom teachers as well 
as to specialists in reading. Furthermore, its 
straightforward and non-technical presenta- 
tion and concrete examples should make it 
very useful with undergraduate classes in 
methods of teaching reading. A definite short- 
coming, however, is the fact that the reading 
program is carried through the sixth grade 
only. Since it is commonly accepted at the 
present time that the teaching of i 
should be continued through the high school, 
the value of this book would be enhanced by 
extending its scope through high school, in 
harmony with current practice. 


JosEPHINE À. PIEKARZ 


University of South Carolina 
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Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: The Clas- 
sification of Educational Goals. Handbook 1, 
Cognitive Domain by a Committee of Col- 
lege and University Examiners, BENJAMIN 
S. Broom, editor. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1956. Pp. 208. $1.50. 


This book is the first of three volumes which 
are intended to provide a complete taxonomy 
within which any educational objective can be 
classified. The published volume treats only 
cognitive objectives: those involving “recall or 
recognition of knowledge and the development 
of intellectual abilities and skills" (p. 7). The 
two volumes to follow will treat the affective 
and motor-skill domains. 

The book just published is by far the most 
comprehensive work of its kind. Its classifica- 
tion system is greater, both in scope and in 
detail, than any previously available. Although 
some readers may disagree with the definitions 
for some categories, the care taken in develop- 
ing the definitions, in explaining them, and in 
providing illustrations makes the book out- 
standing when compared to other published 
classification schemes. 

An important feature of the taxonomy 
which makes it different from other ways of 
classifying objectives is that its categories rep- 
resent a clearly structured hierarchy. The basic 
concept of the hierarchy is that the more com- 
plex objectives in the higher classifications 
build upon the relatively simpler objectives 
lower in the hierarchy. Tt is possible, therefore, 
to classify objectives so as not only to distin- 
guish the class jn which each belongs from 
other classes but also to show the relations of 
each objective to other objectives. 

The book has three major divisions. Part I, 
“Introduction and Explanation,” includes the 
history, nature, and development of the taxon- 
omy; its significance to evaluation, teaching, 
curriculum development and improvement; 


and illustrative exercises showing how the tax- 
used. Part I, “The 


for each category is supported with several il- 


lustrative objecti 
with discussions of pertinent testing methodol- 
ogy and testing problems likely to be encoun- 
tered. The third major division, the Appendix, 
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contains a condensed version of the taxonomy 
and is intended to be used extensively both in 
studying the contents and in using the taxon- 
omy. 

The book should facilitate communication 
about objectives and about how to assess at- 
tainment of them, particularly among exam- 
iners and others specializing in educational as- 
sessment. It should also aid communication 
with, and among, educators in other fields, 
provided they accept the importance of ade- 
quate statements of objectives and of evaluat- 
ing achievement of them. 

It should also provide a stimulus for more 
comprehensive development and evaluation of 
objectives. Even if one disagrees with many of 
the definitions and the structure of the clas- 
sification system, it has stimulus value in the 
challenging ideas presented and in the crucial 
questions raised. Another important value is 
found in the sample of test items provided to 
illustrate each category of objectives. The il- 
lustrations include a wide variety of types of 
high-quality items which should be of consider- 
able assistance to test-makers as a source of 
ideas for items. 

Probably the most serious problem to be 
encountered by users of the taxonomy will be 
the reliability of classifications of objectives 
and test items when these classifications are as- 
signed by different workers. This difficulty has 
been encountered by the present writer to some 
extent, and it has been reported by other users 
in informal discussions of the taxonomy. Se- 
mantic difficulties make this a serious problem 
for any classification system of this kind. It is 
more serious in classifying test items than in 
classifying objectives because, in order to clas- 
sify an item, certain assumptions must be 
made about student background and about the 
instruction given. Completely unequivocal 
classifications of objectives and items should 
not be expected. 

The book could have been more helpful if it 
had given more attention to the question of 
how far it is profitable to go in stating objec- 
tives in specific detail. The dangers of using 
objectives that are too broadly stated are 
pointed out (pp. 46-48); but there is also a 
point of diminishing returns beyond which fur- 
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ther detailed delineation of objectives would be 
an encumbrance. This is alluded to, but only 
briefly (pp. 6, 14-15, 47). 

Another possible weakness is excessive re- 
liance upon paper-and-pencil test items to il- 
lustrate the various classifications of objec- 
tives. Some illustrations of other kinds could 
have been included, such as observational 
techniques and analysis of student products, 
for some objectives, particularly those in the 
area of application. 

To sum up, the authors have made an excel- 
lent start on a very difficult subject. The book 
should be profitable reading for anyone with a 
strong interest in sharper clarification of edu- 
cational objectives and in better ways of deter- 
mining the extent to which students attain the 
objectives. 

E. I. SawiN 
Air University 
Mazwell Air Force Base 
Alabama 


Schools for the New Needs: Education, Social, 
Economic. New York 18: F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, 1956. Pp. xii+312. $9.75. 


Joun H. Herrick, Rara D. McCumary, 
Witrrep F. CraPp, and Warrer F. 
Bocner, From School Program to School 
Plant: A Discussion of Problems of Planning 
School Buildings. New York 17: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1956. Pp. xiv+482. $5.50. 


Schools for the New Needs places several 
brief presentations on the interrelation of 
school program to school design among sixty- 
six case studies of new school buildings. These 
studies are enhanced by the extensive use of 
photographs, plans, charts, drawings, and dia- 
grams. The professional quality of this visual 
material and its effective use perform a com- 
municative function considerably greater than 
that of the explanatory text. 

The book is divided into three sections. In 
Section I, case studies of individuals schools 
have been selected to illustrate such aspects of 
cost studies as the relation of cost to types of 
school plans, the effect exerted on cost by the 
geometry of form dictated by construction 
sites, and the development of a basic model for 


a low-cost school. Section II presents a series 
of elementary-school case studies selected to 
demonstrate such design factors as expanda- 
bility, flexibility, and relation of site to design. 

Section II begins with an attempt to con- 
sider some of the basic problems of high-school- 
program development which have emerged as 
a product of our rapidly changing culture. The 
discussion regarding the program of the com- 
munity-centered high school and its implica- 
tions for school design is noteworthy as one of 
the few efforts that have been made to break 
through present stereotyped interpretations of 
the relations between high-school programs 
and school plants. The remainder of this sec- 
tion presents a series of secondary-school case 
studies illustrating a wide range of building 
types. 

The core of the school-program-school- 
design relationship is seen as being the formu- 
lation of the new needs in such a way that they 
can be translated into school design. Of the 
three areas with new needs—educational, so- 
cial, and economic—to which the book is ad- 
dressed, the economic has been given the 
greatest attention. The relatively detailed 
cost-studies section and the consistent use of 
cost criteria in the analysis of building designs 
provide information that can contribute help- 
fully to the planning of those persons who are 
faced with the responsibility for constructing 
a new school plant. 

References to the new social needs have 
been primarily confined to the problem of im- 
proving the quality of the school’s living and 
learning environment. The change from school 
design emphasizing custodial care to that 
which is sensitive to quality of the environ- 
ment is the most significant trend in school 
architecture. The schools pictured in this vol- 
ume are representative of this trend toward the 
integration of art and livability into the school 
plant. 

The case studies in the volume just de- 
scribed could be said to be the result of effec- 
tive planning on the part of the community, 
the professional educator, and the architect. 
From School Program to School Plant examines 
this process of planning in some detail. It was 
written for graduate students in educational 
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administration, practicing school administra- 
tors, and consultants on school plants, “pri- 
marily to offer guidance through all the steps 
that lead from the formulation of the school 
program to the completion of the school 
plant.” To achieve this purpose the authors 
have divided the book into two parts. 

Part I, “The Processes of Planning School 
Plants,” describes in detail the building sur- 
vey, the process of educational planning lead- 
ing to educational specifications, and the proc- 
ess of moving from educational specifications 
to building design. Throughout this section an 
effort has been made to define the roles of lay 
and professional people involved in the total 
planning process and the expectations to be 
looked for from representative participants. 

Part II, “The School Plant and Its Fea- 
tures,” begins with a brief discussion of the 
school program and reiterates the axiom that 
the school plant should be designed to fit the 
school program. The chapters that follow con- 
sider such aspects of the school plant as site; 
classrooms; special instructional spaces; serv- 
ice facilities; and designing for safety, econo- 
my, and satisfactory school environment. An 
attempt is made to indicate some desirable de- 
sign solutions to the problems considered 
under each chapter topic. 

The authors have drawn upon their exten- 
sive background as practitioners in the school- 
plant development field to delineate a process 
in support of their central theme: “The an- 
swer to a planning problem in a given situation 
must be found through analysis of the program 
to be housed in that particular school, rather 
than by reference to what is reported or advo- 
cated in the literature.” 

The two volumes can be said to represent 
two aspects of present thinking regarding the 
relation of school program to school plant. If 
the reasonable assumption is made that the 
building designs pictured in Schools for the New 
Needs are the result of a process of planning 
like that described in From School Program to 
School Plant, and if the assumption is reversed 
to read that the following of the planning proc- 
ess described in the latter volume will result in 
the kinds of schools pictured and described in 
the case studies of the first volume, several dis- 
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turbing impressions emerge. The application 
of the planning process advocated cannot be 
said to have produced schools whose designs 
have resulted from consideration of the new 
educational needs and the unique character of 
the local community. Basic school-plant design 
continues to exhibit an unvarying similarity 
despite the external variations produced by 
architectural virtuosity. If we discard such de- 
sign considerations as climate, site, and cost, 
an elementary school in Maine is almost iden- 
tical to a new school in Texas, urban Califor- 
nia, or the suburban Northwest. This confor- 
mity is considerably greater than that which 
can be attributed to a common democratic 
culture. It raises the serious question of the 
degree to which we have moved toward, and 
are bound by, institutional rigidity. There is 
little real experimental evidence to support the 
assumptions made about the self-contained 
classroom, yet we find that this basic concept 
of the rectangular space enclosing thirty chil- 
dren and one teacher is the major determinant 
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in designing a school. Experimental school de- 
sign growing from school programs which have 
seriously and creatively examined the new 
needs, the unique culture of the particular 
community, and the growing body of knowl- 
edge regarding human learning is conspicuous- 
ly absent. It seems to this reviewer that the 
architects have at their command a science and 
an art which have enabled them to transform 
the quality of the living environment in a 
school to a point where we in education are 
faced with the inescapable challenge to recon- 
struct a learning environment which will be 
consistent with an art and a science of educa- 
tion. Until this is done, our school buildings, 
while becoming delightful places in which to 
live, may be seriously handicapping the de- 
velopment of more effective programs of 
education. 
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e Authors of News Notes and Articles 


The news notes in this issue have been 
prepared by HznnaERT A. THELEN, profes- 
sor of education and director of the Hu- 
man Dynamics Laboratory, University of 
Chicago. Raupx W. TYLER, director of the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, Stanford, California, 
reviews three major developments in cur- 
riculum theory over the past half-century. 
Davi Wayne Situ, professor of educa- 
tion and director of special education, 
University of Arizona, considers the pro- 
visions that can be made for the educa- 

“tion of mentally retarded children. Gen- 
eral procedures for integrating mentally 
ill children into a normal school situation 


are described by Norma Haan, school , 


psychologist in the public schools of 
Berkeley, California, in collaboration with 
Emory CunrICE, principal of the Thou- 
sand Oaks School, Berkeley, California, 
and the following teachers in the same 


school: MAxixE Greer, Marcaret Mar-. 


TINDALE, and Jonn Rozance. PAUL E. 
Sparks, principal of Frayser School, 


Louisville, Kentucky, and Leo C. Fay, 
professor of education at Indiana Univer- 
sity, present à study designed to deter- 
mine whether pupils trained by à phonetic 
system in beginning reading read better 
than those trained by a system which 
stressed the mastery of the total word 
form. WiruraM C. Kvaraceus, professor 
of education, Boston University; Jann E. 
Dorru, member of the staff of the Child 
Guidance and Speech Correction Clinie, 
Jacksonville, Florida; and Kenners D. 
NonnznG, professor of education, Sacra- 
mento State College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, present a list of selected references — 
and films on exceptional children. 


e Reviewers of Books 

Cuawpos Rxip, independent consult- 
ant, Rochelle Park, New Jersey. CHARLES 
E. BipwELL, instructor in education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dan T. Dawson, exec- 
utive secretary of the California Elemen- 
tary School Administrators Association 
and lecturer in education at Stanford 
University. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEXT ISSUE " 


Gerrtrupe HirpnETR, associate profes- 
sor of education at Brooklyn College, will 
maintain that, contrary to some current 
opinion, children are still receiving in- 
struction in phonics. In a comparison of 
past and present methods of teaching 
reading, she points out that phonies is 
now used for analyzing the parts in whole 
^ “words, whereas, in the past, phonics was 
„used for synthesizing words out of alpha- 

betical elements. Ernest Horn, professor 


emeritus of education, State University of 
Iowa, will suggest that the value of teach- 
ing generalizations in spelling is limited by 
the number of words which fit the general- 
izations and the number of words which. 
are exceptions to the generalizations. He 
reports data on the spelling of the sounds 
in ten thousand common English words to 
emphasize the complexities of English 
spelling and the need for further investiga- 
tion of ways of teaching spelling. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


European Groups: A Challenge 
to American Education 


The effort to “make sense” out of a 
year of work in eight countries of Europe 
is a difficult one—and possibly one that 
should not be attempted in print. The 
process of assimilating experience in cul- 
tures other than one’s own probably 
starts with evaluative reactions: one is 
distressed or frustrated about things that 
“at home” would not cause such feelings. 
Thus it is easy to come home a tub- 
thumping American, full of scorn and sor- 
row for the “inefficient,” “unco-opera- 
tive," “reactionary,” and/or “authori- 
tarian” ways of doing things abroad. On 
closer examination of these evaluative re- 
actions, however, the traveler discovers 
an interesting fact: that they arise from 
comparing practices as observed in Europe 
with practices as idealized in America. 

This raises the question: To what ex- 
tent do our practices in America actually 
exemplify the ideal? This leads to sobering 
thoughts and opens the door to some hon- 
est soul-searching. And it leads to the ef- 
fort to sort out the significant things that 
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we must at all costs fight to maintain from 
the ornamental or symptomatic things 
that have little worth in themselves. The 
significant things are somewhat like the 
child’s definition of salt as “what makes 
potatoes taste bad when you don’t put 
any on.” In America we take the signifi- 
cant things for granted, and thus we hard- 
ly know them. Deprived of them, how- 
ever, one suddenly realizes their tremen- 
dous importance. 

What I have to report, then, is a suc- 
cession of “deprivations” of things Iam 
used to considering as part of the Ameri- 
can way of life. What I have to ask is: To 
what extent do we have these things in 
practice rather than only in our idealized 
self-concept? Further: To the extent we 
now have these things, how likely are we 
to lose them simply because we do not 
explicitly recognize their value? And final- 
ly: What are we educators doing about de- 
vising the means to lodge these important 
things firmly in the lives of our citizens? 
The remainder of this statement attempts 
to spell out some of the things we should 
have to take into account in dealing with 


these questions. 
851 
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* Four Aspects 
of the “European Pattern” 

"There are four general impressions that 
stand out from the whole set of experi- 
ences of putting on workshops with man- 
agement, labor, educational, and social- 
work groups in Europe. First, we seemed 
to be asked over and over: “How can we 
bring about changes in the way of doing 
things without also causing changes in the 
relationships among groups?" Thus we 
noticed that certain management groups 
wanted more initiative and independence 
for workers but were worried that man- 
agement's position would be weakened in 
consequence; that some university people 
wanted to spread understanding of human 
relations on a broad scale but at the same 
time didn't want any group but their own 
to have a hand in it; that certain political 
groups wanted to see improvement of un- 
derdeveloped areas provided they would 
not have to co-operate with other groups 
to get it. In general, the groups in power 
want to stay in power, and they see no 
way to bring about change that will not 
also threaten their power positions. 

The second general impression we had 
is that the person with most authority is 
considered to be the person who does (or 
should) know best and that the knowledge 
or opinions of people with lesser authority 
are worthless. I suppose the most flagrant 
example of this assumption is exemplified 
in the groups that would ask us what they 
had learned from us. They seemed to as- 
sume that we, as "authorities" in the 
training situation, should know better 
than they what they were thinking. The 
"authority" could be situational or social; 
a leader appointed pro tem would be ex- 
pected to know best; so also would the 
man with the best education, the highest 
class status, or the most central role in the 
organization sponsoring our workshops. 

The third impression is closely tied with 
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the second but distinguishable from it: 
that the personal experience of individu- 
als has little to offer to problem-solving. If 
a problem arises, it is to be focused as a 
conflict among doctrines; and since differ- 
ent doctrines are held by different groups, 
each with a vested interest, doctrinaire 
disputes are settled by a deal among the 
groups—even though the whole discussion 
may appear to be basically “philosophi- 
cal" in nature. The idea of resorting to a 
pragmatic test of an idea through examin- 
ing experiences of members of the group 
was not acceptable to many of our groups. 

The fourth impression is that, if two 
persons of different statuses have a prob- 
lem touching both, they seldom get to- 
gether and talk it out. This does not nec- 
essarily mean they do nothing. What they 
do is tackle the problem deviously, by 
going to third parties, by sabotaging the 
other person, by raising the problem in 
public. The man with higher status may 
directly approach the other, but only 
punitively and not to solve the problem. 
The man with lower status may seek pro- 
tection and recourse from his boss's supe- 
rior or from his peer group (through exer- 
cise of power), or he may simply try to 
endure without taking any action. The 
impression we had more often than not 
was that problems are dealt with by re- 
asserting or changing status relationships; 
the idea that factors in the problem situa- 
tion could be changed was accepted only 
with reluctance. 

These four impressions are offered only 
to “set the stage”—to communicate some 
sense of the general climate within which 
social enterprise goes forward. These 1m- 
pressions portray what seem to be tenden- 
cies we have seen. And these tendencies 
are not lacking in America. 

But it is one thing to describe or specu- 
late about tendencies in the abstract. It is 
quite a different matter to identify the 
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conditions or operations through which 
these tendencies are reinforced or main- 
tained. Therefore I wish to offer some 
vignettes of five groups in whose operation 
we thought we had glimpses of the dy- 
namics which express and maintain these 
tendencies. These vignettes will have to be 
short, to the point of simple impression- 
ism, and they should be regarded as cues 
to mobilize thoughts about the U.S.A. 
rather than as objective sociological de- 
scriptions. 


* Turkey 

Kemal Pasha, the father of modern 
Turkey, began in 1923 to westernize (not 
necessarily democratize) Turkey. He 
adopted a constitution modeled after the 
Swiss; he separated church and state; he 
built community centers in many locali- 
ties; he revised the school system; he 
started industries, first through subsidy 
and later, when subsidy failed, through 
monopolistic state “banks.” He also, as 
every schoolboy knows, abolished the 
wearing of the fez (because other headgear 
is more uncomfortable for touching one’s 
forehead to the floor during Moslem cere- 
monies); he discouraged the wearing of the 
veil but did not abolish it by law (he knew 
the female mind too well for that). He 
also required everyone to select two Turk- 
ish names for himself and had a large book 
of names compiled to help the people of 
Armenian, Greek, Arab, and other de- 
scents make up their minds. (It was at this 
point that the legislature gave him one 
name, Ataturk.) He made the English 
alphabet, with a few additional charac- 
ters, mandatory and halted publication of 
books for a year so the presses could 
change over. f 

The point of interest for our discussion 
is that he brought about change by ordering 
people to behave differently, not by the slow 
process of developing their insights. The 


results, after thirty-three years, were ob- 
servable in the management people with 
whom we worked. Thus there is tremen- 
dous interest in ideas from Europe, Asia, 
America, Africa; and there is a lack of any 
developed frame of reference which would 
enable one to choose one idea over another 
or to integrate ideas from different sources 
into a systematic and comprehensive 
world view. One man, for example, felt the 
problem acutely; he was fascinated with 
Carl Rogers, Freud, dictatorship, yoga, 
democracy, Taylor’s management idea, 
and group dynamics. 

We observed a truly remarkable differ- 
ence between the top-management and 
the middle-management men in the state 
industries. The top managers were intel- 
lectually active, speculative, and, in many 
instances, ruthless. The middle managers 
hardly ever had a word to say, offered no 
opinions, "and generally made little effort 
to understand the ideas that were exciting 
their bosses. And their approach to prob- 
lems of human relations was generally 
punitive, pessimistic, and apathetic. 

The three facets of lack of insight or 
frame of reference, ruthless power, and 
thirst for ideas are evident in two inci- 
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this general order: ‘From now on, no 
workman may quit his job.’ ” 
It is interesting, too, that our groups in 
Turkey were the most difficult to pene- 
trate at the level of basic assumptions. 
Most of the men had been educated in 
other countries of Europe, and the general 
impressions above describe some of their 
communalities. But the conflict of values 
in the culture—like the conflict between 
the “democratic” pressures that seem to 
accompany industrialization and the des- 
potie tendencies which are part of the 
Turkish government tradition—is very 
deep and pervades all areas of social 
change. 


* Belgium 

The group we worked with here was 
homogeneous and not typical of Belgium. 
Sociologically, it was a low-status group, 
striving through education to achieve 
power and dominance in the industrial 
world. The manifestations of this motive 
seemed to fit a more or less universal pat- 
tern and are not relevant to our discussion 
here. The interesting thing to us as train- 
ers was the way emotion was dealt with, 
and the matter of concern to an educator 
would be the consequences for education 
of the denial or suppression of the fact 
that, in the normal course of social inter- 
action, disturbing feelings arise. 

There were several phenomena associ- 
ated with the fear of dealing with feeling. 
Thus, although the group had been in op- 
eration sixteen hours a day, five days a 
week, for about fifteen months, four of the 
ten members had seldom, if ever, spoken 
in meetings. Their initial fear of “speaking 
up," which many people have, simply 
could not be dealt with, either by them- 
selves or by the group. The fear itself was 
greater, probably, than it would be in a 
“typical” American group because of the 
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authoritarian notion that individual com- 
ments are not to be interpreted as data 
but rather to be evaluated as “right” or 
“wrong.” But this does not sufficiently 
explain the silence because we worked 
with other groups even more authoritari- 
an (in this sense), and in these participa- 
tion was more distributed. 

In addition to the unwillingness to rec- 
ognize fears, there was also the unwilling- 
ness to acknowledge any negative feeling 
to the group. There was a good deal of 
expression of negative feeling; at times the 
group was actively distressed and acted 
like distressed people. But any interpreta- 
tion implying that distress existed would 
be resisted with some bland generalization 
about how “people do get into ‘mental 
states’ from time to time." Finally, after 
fifteen hours of meeting, we built a voting 
machine, in which each person could pull 
a string to register a feeling of discomfort. 
The strings were tangled deliberately so 
that nobody knew who pulled them, and, 
under these conditions of anonymity, feel- 
ings could be recognized and expressed. 

Since feelings could not be acknowl- 
edged and discussed as data about situa- 
tions, human-relations problems, between 
a union business agent and a workman, 
for example, could be discussed only in 
terms of manipulative strategy and con- 
flict of interest. They could not be dis- 
cussed dynamically in terms of the bar- 
riers to communication, scapegoats, use of 
punishment to blow off frustration, or any 
of the other concepts which help one to 
look realistically at interpersonal inter- 
action. 

Since human-relations problems could 
not be penetrated at the level of reality, 
the group sought authoritative answers. 
Any high-status visitor from the parent 
organization would thus be placed imme- 
diately in the godlike position of giving 
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the group formulas and analogies to al- 
legedly “successful” (or orthodox) ways of 
dealing with problems. The cutting-off of 
subjective knowledge, which is sparked by 
recognition of one's emotional reactions, 
deprived the group of any basis for induc- 
tive thinking and strengthened their de- 
pendence on “outside” authority. Because 
of their need for improvement in their 
own power position—which also implies 
achieving independence from the domina- 
tion of others—the group was thrown into 
conflict and often tempered their de- 
pendence on the self-appointed experts 
with flare-ups of hostility —which, how- 
ever, could not be acknowledged. 

We sought for "explanations" of this 
denial of distressing feeling and arrived, 
with the aid of the interpreter, who knew 
the culture better, at an interesting no- 
tion. The fact is that these people are all 
members of a particular religious group, 
and their organization is a secular arm of 
this denomination. The group, to a man, 
was very devout in observance of the ritu- 
als before and after meals, in the evening, 
and so on. Now in this religion, most dis- 
turbing feelings are sinful: it is a sin to be 
jealous, to be angry at one’s neighbor, to 
covet possessions, to be disrespectful to 
parents, and so on. If one should have 
these feelings, he is sinful in the eyes of 
God; and the sin is to be dealt with 
through God's representative, namely, by 
confessing to the priest. One does not 
acknowledge the feeling to his colleagues 
because the goal of religion is personal sal- 
vation—a transaction with God—rather 
than, let us say, co-operation. 

Whether our speculations are valid or 
only plausible, the fact of a probable tie-in 
between authoritarianism and denial of 
feeling seems to be evident—and to have 
disastrous effects on the possibilities of 
learning in the area of social action. 


© The Netherlands 

We worked here with a group whose 
low-status position did not mean being at 
the bottom of the societal pecking order 
so much as it meant being outside the 
pecking order. In short, this was a “lib- 
eral" humanistically oriented fringe 
group within the Dutch society. It was 
composed, for the most part, of teachers 
in a school system which was started for 
the same reason some of our private 
schools were established: to counteract, 
through education, certain repressive 
tendencies perceived within the larger 
society. In general, the school we worked 
with places a very high value on self-ex- 
pression and attempts to teach adults to 
express themselves in music, dance, free 
discussion, crafts, ete. These people are 
used to expressing feeling, and they readi- 
ly acknowledge their feelings. 

The most striking thing about the 
operation of this group, as seen by the 
American trainers, was that the members 
co-operated very well in action but that at 
the same time the group could seldom 
make a decision. Thus, if the school were 
to put on a week-end festival, the teachers 
as a group could not plan it. They could 
not decide who was to do what, but, when 
the time for the festival actually arrived, 
they would show up, pitch in, and do what 
needed to be done. As trainers with this 
group, we worked through their own staff 
leadership during most of the time; but, 
when the group had to make a decision, 
we would inevitably be forced into par- 
ticipation to provide the necessary ration- 
alization for reconciling opposed positions 
of the members. 

We puzzled about this peculiar diffi- 
culty in thinking together, which was 
coupled with great ability to act together. 
Both aspects of interaction had, we dis- 
covered, a strong foundation in the larger 
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Dutch scene. The habit of coaction is part 
of the great tradition of the Dutch fight 
against the sea. If the dike breaks, every- 
one pitches in. Since the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Dutch have fought shoulder to 
shoulder against the sea. Forty per cent of 
their land has been snatched from the sea, 
and staggering efforts are now going for- 
ward to add twice as much as has already 
been claimed. We saw many parallels with 
our own tradition of co-operation forged 
in our fight against the frontier, and the 
way in which they accepted us as co-oper- 
ators in group work was similar to the 
kind of acceptance we were used to at 
home. 

The inability to reach a decision seemed 
to be related to another cultural matter, 
namely, the concept and practice of 
ethics. The question, “Do I (or we) have 
the right to require such and such a role of 
ourselves or others?" blocked the group 
nearly every time. And, of course, the de- 
cision to take any action assumes that one 
has the right to do whatever is being de- 
cided. The question of the rights of an in- 
dividual is basically theological. It is to be 
settled in one's own conscience; it is a 
matter between one's self and God, and, 
since the Reformation, there is no inter- 
mediary. Thus conscience exerts a power- 
ful force, and (this is significant) one's 
conscience is a private thing. Its dictates 
are “right” for each person, even though 
another person's conscience may dictate 
something different. Thus our group mem- 
bers frequently took opposite positions as 
matters of conscience; both were “right,” 
and a stalemate was inevitable. 

This lack of ability to reach decisions 
means, in the larger society, that individu- 
als are thrown heavily on their own.re- 
sponsibility for their behavior. This heavy 
responsibility, plus the high" incidence of 
intransigence, plus the fact that the basis 
for settling disputes is theological argu- 
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ment rather than resort to one's own ex- 
perience—all of this adds up to the feeling 
of repression that this school system was 
set up to combat! (We noted once again 
the fact that a person opposing some as- 
pect of his culturally given way of life is 
trapped: he must use precisely those in- 
struments and methods which he has set 
out to oppose. Consider, for example, the 
behaviors of many adolescents during 
their period of revolt from the family.) 
The Dutch group was especially inter- 
esting to us. In the areas of living in which 
there are no ethical questions because 
“rights” havebeen defined and established, 
as in the practical world of trade and pro- 
tection of the country, attitudes appear to 
be co-operative. There is intense loyalty 
to the nation and to the concept of fair 
play—it was the Nazi persecution of the 
Jews in Amsterdam which brought about 
the first mass resistance to the German 
occupation. But in the areas of most per- 
sonal relationships, especially relations to 
the self, the heavy load of responsibility is 
not accompanied by commensurate free- 
dom of choice. Since one is interdependent 
with other people, there must always be a 
large social component in the authority 
one has for making choices. In this Dutch 
group, this social component is denied: the 
authority must be divine and can only be 
determined by theological study of the 
Bible. Thus we see, in effect, an area in 
which social reality is denied and in which 
there is no confident base for determining 
action. This is accompanied, as is often the 
case when authority lines are indeterml- 
nate, by intolerance and inhibition. Thus 
card-playing and dancing are frowned upon. 


* Paris 

Our Parisian groups were said to be un- 
like groups in other parts of France, just 
as Paris is “different” from France—a0% 
for that matter, from everywhere else. 
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The workshop groups were fascinating. 
For long periods the conversation was 
witty and sparkling; it was like seeing a 
French movie. The conversation was also 
rational, status oriented, and devious. It 
was rational in the sense that either-or’s 
were frequently formulated and then at- 
tacked brilliantly and objectively. (The 
first question always asked about a new 
topic was; in effect, “What is your posi- 
tion on this?” Competing and opposing 
positions were then promptly formulat- 
ed.) The status orientation seemed most 
evident in the discussion of solutions to 
problems, in which once a man’s status 
was determined, he was stereotyped. His 
proper behavior was believed to be almost 
100 per cent determinable from knowledge 
of his status position—quite apart from 
any factors in the personality of himself 
or others. His actual behavior, of course, 
was believed to be influenced by defects in 
his personality. The deviousness came 
from the fact that one’s subjective views 
were always cloaked in analogies, witti- 
cisms, sarcasm, and allusion. We had the 
feeling that our people lived simultaneous- 
ly on two levels: a personal level, in which 
they had good insight into how they felt 
and why; and a social level, in which the 
self is hidden and protected and whose 
connections to the personal level were de- 
liberately kept indirect. This deviousness 
made group work a game of wits, and our 
people seemed to enjoy the game and the 
narcissistic and competitive gratifications 
they got from it. On the other hand, they 
were frustrated by its unreality and by its 
lack of any personally or socially signifi- 
cant purpose. We note that these charac- 
teristics of argument for argument’s sake 
—deviousness and protection of self, belief 
that behavior is ideally determined by po- 
sition rather than through interaction, 
and the constant formation of either-or's 
as the dialectic of discussion—all these are 
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part and parcel of a basically non-opera- 
tional view of knowledge. 

As the groups developed over the period 
of several meetings, they built their “‘cul- 
tures,” their set of guiding agreements 
about how to co-ordinate effort. Two addi- 
tional facets emerged clearly. The first 
was that leaders are assumed to be 
authoritarian and privileged and that 
they are to be resisted. Whoever was 
leader would, by virtue of that position, 
be suspect. He must prove his power if he 
is to be followed. The second aspect, 
closely related to the first, was that the 
group strove for, and lived primarily in, a 
state of anarchy. This would follow from 
the first facet, even though it was ob- 
served independently, because the rejec- 
tion of all leaders is the rejection of leader- 
ship and, with it, the rejection of social 
order and the invitation to self-seeking 
uncontrolled by group purposes. On the 
other hand, there was another source of 
control: out of the interpersonal anarchis- 
tic situation some regulations have to de- 
velop to keep individual efforts from 
wrecking the group. Moreover, the group 
had to work together to reject the leader. 
Thus there was “groupness,” but it was 
not related either to purpose or to in- 
quiry. 

Three incidents may illuminate these 
generalizations. These occurred in three 
different. groups. In the first group the 
Jeader (trainer) tended to be active in try- 
ing to make suggestions about topics or 
activities that the group might work on. 
This leader was a warm sort of person, 
genuinely concerned that the members 
acquire some self-insight and skills of 
group operation. The group listened to 
him, discussed his ideas briefly, and then 
went on with their argument-for-argu- 
ment's-sake operation. After five meetings 
the leader became especially emphatic in 
suggesting purposeful activity. Judged by 
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American standards, these suggestions 
were offered as suggestions, not as dicta- 
tion. The group reacted with a long dis- 
cussion, in which one man did most of the 
talking. He described at length the proc- 
esses of courtship, marriage, conception, 
birth, growth, and adolescence. Then he 
asserted that the time comes when the 
adolescent must leave home. The adoles- 
cent is grateful for the parental care and 
love, but he must achieve his own selfhood 
by breaking loose from his parents. Dur- 
ing this long statement the other members 
grinned appreciatively, and they helped 
the story along with clever remarks. At 
the conclusion of the story, someone said, 
“Tt is time for us to leave home.” Where- 
upon the group got up and walked to the 
other end of the room, leaving the leader 
sitting at the original site. The group ar- 
ranged chairs and sat down. Their first 
comments were self-congratulatory. They 
were thoroughly enjoying themselves. 
After a half-hour of this, someone asked 
what they were going to do now that they 
had left home. There was no answer to 
this, and thirty minutes later, when the 
meeting ended, there was still no answer. 
At the next meeting, without anything 
having been decided, papa was back in the 
group. 

The trainer in the second group was 
mostly non-participating. He thought of 
himself as a “researcher,” and he wanted 
to study the dynamics of the group. He 
had developed a “theory” of training, 
which rationalized his procedure as a good 
training policy—that is, good for a French 
group. In any case he entered the discus- 
sion only two or three times a meeting, 
and his contribution was always a de- 
signedly vague, provocative remark. The 
group tended to ignore his interpretations 
after they found they could not get him 
to enter any of their discussions. But after 
several meetings, and after they had be- 
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come used to the notion that he was not 
going to help them, he came in with an in- 
terpretation which struck their interest. 
They discussed it for some time, and they 
were not sure just what he was trying to 
tell them. They discussed whether they 
should ask him to clarify, decided not to 
since he wouldn’t speak to them about it, 
and finally they hunted back through the 
sound record for his comments and played 
them back. 

The trainer in the third group inter- 
fered quite directively and quite often. 
He saw himself as non-directive, however, 
and he denied to himself the hostile ag- 
gression which his interventions commu- 
nicated. What it boiled down to was that 
the group could neither move with him 
nor without him (we have seen this in the 
U.S.A., too). The novel element was that 
the group decided, rather reluctantly, that 
the thing to do was for them all to go toa 
movie instead of to the next meeting. This 
they did, with the “trainer” tagging along 
and congratulating himself on the extent 
to which he had developed a “good” (that 
is, a "strong") group. 

These incidents, plus many others, can 
be seen as part of the battle for privilege 
which began during the French Revolu- 
tion and is still unresolved. When every 
person is seeking privilege and power, co- 
operation is difficult. Those in privileged 
positions have nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose by any sharing of ideas or 
reality-testing of ideas or policies against 
experience. It is to their interest (and I 
here include the "intellectual elite") to 
maintain and foster non-operational ways 
of thinking as a means of avoiding reality- 
testing, and to set up and enforce elabo- 
rate and devious rules of discussion so that 
only their group can participate. All of 
this is linked to the glorious past, which is 
seen to justify the great-man concept and 
to link privilege with glory. 
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o England 

Our workshop with a group of mana- 
gers in England was carefully planned 
over a period of six months. A British 
steering committee, representing all the 
interested organizations, met five times, 
and the consultants went to London for a 
day of planning on three separate occa- 
sions. Four British trainers and one sec- 
retary worked closely with us during the 
workshop. 

The members came to find out whether 
this field of “human relations," as pur- 
veyed by our team, had anything to offer 
British industry. The first attitude was 
judicial: “We came to find out. Therefore 
we must listen carefully, not get emotion- 
ally involved, and not prejudice the pres- 
entations by blocking them in any way.” 
This pre-definition of the member role ran 
into a snag right away: the method of 
training used by the Americans requires 
active experiencing and personal involve- 
ment. Confusion arose, and, although the 
members tried consciously to be "fair- 
minded," impatience developed. Confu- 
sion during the first few days is, of course, 
almost universally found in workshops 
that demand active involvement and par- 
ticipation. The unusual feature in the 
British situation was the extent of out- 
rage that the workshop seemed so lacking 
in social order (because, presumably, of 
the confusion about roles). 

On the fourth morning, things came to 
a head. The members reported that they 
wanted a straightforward, clear, compre- 
hensive lecture, explaining to them just 
what “group dynamics” is all about; 
moreover, they wanted it right now. We 
complied with this aggressively stated de- 
mand and gave a tightly organized, didac- 
tic, and coldly presented lecture. This was 
followed immediately by a great sense of 
relief in the group and by expressions of 
real warmth toward us. From then on, co- 


operation was secure, and trainers and 
members had a relatively strong sense of 
common cause. 

The workshop was divided for half of 
each day into three working groups, and 
these served as potent “home groups,” 
with which the strongest identifications 
occurred. The differences between Groups 
I and III were impressive. Group I made 
remarkable progress in training, devel- 
oped extraordinary cohesiveness, and took 
over the leadership of the workshop in 
carrying out activities and in planning fol- 
low-up action. Group III made little prog- 
ress, developed increasing tension, tended 
to reject such “groupness” as was devel- 
oped, and remained wrapped up in itself 
for the entire two weeks. 

The major differences between these 
two groups were found in their composi- 
tions. All the members of Group I identi- 
fied with the same group in British society 
—the next-to-the-top level of managers 
of solid industries. The members of Group 
IIL were evenly divided between university 
professors and industrial managers. The 
professors were young, at the beginning of 
their careers; the managers, with two ex- 
ceptions, were self-made. 

The self-made managers in Group III 
were uneasy. In spite of their successful 
careers, they never got over the feeling 
that they had no right to be managers. 
One referred several times to his start as 
a barefoot lad selling newspapers in Liver- 
pool; another confessed that he always felt 
awkward in the presence of “intellectu- 
als.” At the same time the professors 
realized their lack of experience in the 
field of discussion, and this perhaps drove 
them into rather more emphasis on “logi- 
enl analysis" and concern with "precise 
thinking" than might otherwise have been 
the case. The reason for the group's great 
difficulty, however, is not fully accounted 
for by the personal insecurities of its 
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members. The major problem was simply 
that, regardless of qualifications, the pro- 
fessors were expected to lead the group. 
They expected it, and the managers ex- 
pected it. But in this field of study they 
were unable to satisfy this expectation. 

Throughout the course of the meetings 
of Group III, this expectation was never 
recognized or discussed. One man was 
made chairman, but this was a purely for- 
mal office. The American was seen as a 
consultant, and that was the way he want- 
ed it. The group was unable to develop its 
leadership, even though among its mem- 
bers were to be found more than enough 
firsthand experience and intellectual and 
problem-solving skills. During the meet- 
ings there was concern for two members 
who expressed their feeling of lack of 
status to the group. During the last meet- 
ing some of the members suggested that 
the group was divided into several sub- 
groups, which somehow were unable to 
work together. The interpretation that 
some of this subgrouping might reflect 
cleavages in the larger social structure was 
accepted by the self-made men and reject- 
ed by the others. 

As we ponder these incidents, a picture 
emerges, and it is supported by a great 
many other incidents that we observed 
both in and out of the groups. There was 
a strong desire for, and an expectation of, 
an orderly society in which roles are clear- 
ly defined. There was great willingness to 
play these roles, even if not personally 
congenial, once they were seen to be nec- 
essary. There were good manners toward 
us from the beginning, but the behavior 
toward us fitted the need for order rather 
than implying acceptance of the Ameri- 
cans. Our acceptability was tested in an 
all-or-none situation, in which we would 
have to demonstrate both the ability to 
“take it” and the ability to do an ade- 
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quate intellectual job. The passing of this 
test resulted in our being awarded “the 
old school tie,” and from then on noblesse 
oblige was the rule of our adopted class. 
The differences between Groups I and 
III show something of the potency of class 
belongingness. This badge cannot be 
taken off, nor can the kind of sharing and 
emotional interaction which has built co- 
hesive groups in a great many different 
countries overcome this prior, basic con- 
ditioning within one’s class. Personal ex- 
perience—years of success operating in a 
higher class level—is not sufficient to 
break the spell, either. Finally, and most 
important of all from the standpoint of 
social enterprise, these facts are denied. 
The denial is not that there are classes; 
the denial is that the fact there are classes 
makes a difference in operation among 


men of good will. 
* The Challenge 


The implications of the experiences re- 
ported above depend upon one's frame of 
reference and upon his concerns. I assume 
that my readers accept the proposition 
that education is a process of co-operative 
inquiry, directed to objective social reali- 
ty, motivated by internal needs, and guid- 
ed by mature teachers. It is with such a 
model in mind that the various “depriva- 
tions” reported above become matters of 
grave concern, for they militate against 
the kind of education that is needed in the 
complex world of today. 

One may, of course, attempt to dismiss 
these concerns by pointing out that 
Europe and America have different his- 
torical backgrounds and that “it can't 
happen here.” I think a more reasonable 
position is that “it can’t happen here i 
the same way,” but that similar forces and 
dynamics exist in America and that the 
tendencies reported above are recogniz- 
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able in many classrooms. For classrooms, 
no less than nations, are societies, and the 
same questions may be addressed to both. 

Let us now summarize the problems 
presented from each of the larger societies 
discussed above and then focus some edu- 
cational issues that these problems call to 
our attention. 

The major issue reported from Turkey 
is the problem of selecting between two 
basically different ways of producing 
change. One way is that of the stick and 
carrot: to demand certain overt behaviors 
and then to stamp them in by a system of 
rewards and punishments. We suggested 
. some of the costs of this process, especially 

in the failure of individuals and groups to 
develop a frame of reference for respon- 
sible action and for dealing with new 
ideas. We implied, further, that this 
method of producing change is through 
exercise of power, and we saw something 
of the plight of people located in levels 
below the highest in the hierarchy of 
power. 

The second way of producing change is 
through insight; it assumes that, as people 
change their perceptions and understand- 
ing of situations, they will voluntarily be- 
have appropriately. Attention then must 
be given to the frame of reference or 
world view as it is developing in each per- 
son, and the exercise of authority must be 
such as to leave him free for exploring and 
developing the meanings of experience for 
himself. 

In every classroom there are some 
things we teach essentially by condition- 
ing and other things for which we try to 
develop insight. The questions are: For 
which objectives do we use each method? 
What is the basis for decision about which 
method to use? How can we develop in- 
sights more effectively in the group set- 
ting of the classroom? 


The major issue reported from Belgium 
is the problem of obtaining the knowledge 
of emotional conditions required for real- 
istic guidance of the group. We saw that 
this aspect of social reality cannot be 
taken into account when feelings are con- 
sidered sinful or shameful and when sin 
and shame are regarded as completely in- 
dividual rather than social phenomena. 

In every classroom there are some feel- 
ings that may be expressed and discussed 
as evidence about the adequacy of class- 
room interaction. But there are always 
some kinds of feelings whose recognition 
and discussion are taboo. The question is: 
Which kinds of feelings in which situa- 
tions must be recognized so that the group 
can be wisely guided, and which kinds of 
feelings are essentially irrelevant to group 
welfare and therefore should not be pene- 
trated? A second question is: How do the 
teacher and the group develop in such a 
way that emotions can be dealt with ob- 
jectively rather than evaluatively? 

The major issue reported from the 
Netherlands is the problem of location of 
the individual’s responsibility for choice of 
behavior. We saw that location of this re- 
sponsibility completely within individuals 
must also mean the bestowing of an un- 
realistically large amount of autonomy 
and that, under these conditions, there is 
no interactive way to compromise oppos- 
ing views and reach decisions in personal- 
ly meaningful problems. 

The problem for the classroom is to as- 
sign proper responsibilities to the group 
and to the individual, so that the social 
boundaries to individual choice are de- 
fined and so that interpretation of indi- 
vidual rights within the framework of so- 
cial purposes can give the individual 
broad principles with which to think 
about how he will act. 

In every classroom, pupils accept, and 
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carry different amounts of responsibility 
for their own welfare and for the welfare 
of the group. Some people at present be- 
lieve we do not give pupils enough re- 
sponsibility; others think we give them 
too much freedom without commensurate 
responsibility; and still others think we 
expect the pupils to make too many 
choices about things of which they know 
not enough. The question, however, can- 
not be settled by looking only at individu- 
als. The question is: How should responsi- 
bility for decision and action be divided 
between group purpose and policies on the 
one hand and individual need and com- 
petence on the other? In policy determi- 
nation, how much authority should the 
group have as compared to the individual? 
In what areas of living must the individu- 
al assume major responsibility and in 
what areas the group? 

The major issue reported from Paris is 
the problem of using ideas and intellect to 
preserve the power of the elite versus us- 
ing them to solve social problems. Our de- 
scription related this to the larger issue of 
the fight for privilege and of interpersonal 
trust (since it is this lack of trust that 
makes protection of self so necessary). A 
further issue to which we referred is that 
of present social reality as opposed to a 
worn-out self-image, given in tradition 
and no longer bearing much relation to 
the facts of life. 

In every classroom there is a basis for 
prestige and a hierarchy of prestige. What 
is this basis, and how useful is it in facili- 
tating learning? In every classroom we 
have the problem of education for the 
"practical world" versus education “for 
its own sake." How is this issue being re- 
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solved, and on what assumptions? In 
every classroom the operationality and 
the creativity of thinking depend a good 
deal on the amount of trust among mem- 
bers of the group. How safe is it to risk 
speculative ideas, and to test plans against 
one’s own view of himself and of the 
world? How can we produce a climate 
more facilitative of these things? Finally, 
every classroom group develops some 
image of itself—its purpose and its worth 
—relative to the larger community. What 
is this image? How does it develop? How 
realistic is it? How does it operate to pro- 
mote loyalty, unleash individual effort, 
and meet individual needs? 

The major issue reported from England 
is the rigidity of class structure—the 
problems of the socially mobile individual 
and of the differing expectations for mem- 
bers of different classes. This issue was 
aggravated by denial of the fact that it 
existed. 

In every classroom there are sociologi- 
cal differences among our students. There 
are stereotypic expectations for them, and 
common assumptions develop about what 
each person is capable of. Some of these 
differences can be faced objectively, and 
others cannot. The question is: What dif- 
ferences of “background” (over and above 
“personality”) are recognized objectively? 
What differential expectations do we hold 
for each other simply because of these dif- 
ferences of background? How readily do 
we assist a person to “rise above” his 
background as he develops socially useful 
capabilities? What implications, if any, do 
we draw from this classroom society to the 
larger society of the nation? 

Herpert A. THELEN 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


More Summer 
Conferences and Workshops 


Last month’s issue of the Elementary 
School Journal carried announcements of 
some of the conferences and workshops 
that are to be held on the quadrangles this 
summer. Since then, the following confer- 
ences and workshops have been brought 
to our attention. 


e Conference on Guidance 


The Twenty-first Annual Guidance and 
Personnel Conference will be held on June 
27 and 28. The general topic of the confer- 
ence will be “The Restatement of Guid- 
ance Objectives for Educational Institu- 
tions." After the first general session, each 
of three groups will study one of the sub- 
topics: (1) restatement of guidance objec- 
tives in elementary schools, (2) restate- 
ment of guidance objectives in secondary 
schools, and (3) restatement of guidance 
objectives in colleges. The work groups 
will report to the final general session on 
Friday afternoon. Questions about the 
conference should be directed to Robert 
C. Woellner, University of Chicago. 
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The Department of Education will 
offer a Workshop on the Education of the 
Gifted on July 29 to August 16. This 
workshop will follow the Workshop on 
Reading and the Workshop on the Cur- 
ticulum. The workshop will yield credit 
for one course (three and a third semester 
hours). For further information write 
John Warren, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago. 


* Implications of Social Change 
for the Schools 

A seminar on the Implications of Social 
Change for the Schools, to be held on June 
24 to July 26, is designed to provide the 
participants with increased insight into 
the changes in contemporary society 
which pose serious problems for the 
schools. The ideas considered in the semi- 
nar will enable participants to appraise 
the effects of these changes on the work of 
their schools and to meet the changes con- 
structively. For application blanks and 
further information write Robert L. 
McCaul, Center for Teacher Education, 
Judd Hall, University of Chicago. 


THE CURRICULUM—THEN 
AND NOW 


RALPH W. TYLER Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California 


Any effort to review the past half-cen- 
tury’s development of the school curricu- 
Jum in the United States encounters a con- 
fusing complexity. To bring my task into 
manageable size, I have chosen to focus 
attention on the development of curricu- 
lum theory, with occasional comments on 
the ways in which courses of study and 
curriculum guides diverge from the ac- 
cepted rationale and with still fewer com- 
ments on the discrepancies between teach- 
ing practices and curriculum theory. To 
simplify this complex review still further, 
I shall examine each of three major as- 
pects of the curriculum in turn: the for- 
mulation of educational objectives, the 
selection of learning experiences, and the 
organization of learning experiences. Al- 
though evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the curriculum is commonly included as 
an aspect of the curriculum itself, I shall 
not discuss it here. 


THE FORMULATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


A major step in most theories of cur- 
riculum development is the formulation of 
the educational objectives of the school, 
that is, the goals to be attained by its edu- 
cational program. Since the turn of the 
century there have been several marked 
changes connected with the formulation 
of objectives. 


Change in Conception 

of Nature of Objectives 

One of the most obvious of these 
changes has been the changed conception 
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of the nature of educational objectives. 
The dominant educational psychology in 
1900 was based on the theory of formal 
discipline and was expressed in terms of 
“faculty psychology.” The mind was 
thought to have certain faculties, such as 
memory and reason, which could be 
trained or disciplined by proper exercise. 
The objectives of the school were stated in 
terms of the faculties to be trained, and 
the learning experiences were exercises in 
which these faculties were engaged on con- 
tent particularly rich in opportunities for 
memorization, reasoning, and the like. 
Certain subjects, by the very nature of 
their form and content, were superior 
means for cultivation of these faculties. A 
foreign language, for example, particularly 
Latin, was a superior subject because 
learning it required the exercise of memo- 
ry, while its grammatical structure pro- 
vided exercise in orderly reasoning: 

With the decreasing acceptance of fac- 
ulty psychology and of the theory of for- 
mal discipline, the prevailing view became 
increasingly behavioral. Learning was 
then conceived of as the acquisition of 
patterns of behavior which the student 
had not previously followed. Human be- 
havior was defined quite generally to m- 
clude all the reactions of an individual— 
his thinking, feeling, acting. 

Educational objectives are now couched 
in behavioral terms. An “objective” 18 # 
statement of a kind of behavior patter! 
which the school seeks to have the student 
develop. In the first flush of behavioral 
concepts, roughly from 1918 to 1925, the 


objectives were commonly stated in highly 
specific terms, such as ability to add 2 and 
8, ability to use the indefinite article an, 
ability to spell believe, ability to recall the 
atomic weight of sulphur. This was a nat- 
ural corollary to the prevailing associa- 
tionist theory in the psychology of learn- 
ing. Every number combination, for ex- 
ample, was viewed as a different stimulus 
to which the pupil was to learn an appro- 
priate response. This extreme view led to 
the listing of nearly three thousand spe- 
cific objectives for arithmetic, nearly two 
thousand for English. A pupil had at- 
tained the goals of the curriculum when 
he had learned to make the appropriate 
responses to all the specific stimuli, that 
is, when all of this vast array of “objec- 
tives” had been reached. 

By 1925, this view of objectives had 
largely fallen of its own weight. On the 
side of the teacher, it required keeping in 
mind far too many goals, and, on the side 
of the pupil, it denied the development of 
generalized behavior patterns which quite 
obviously were developing. The formula- 
tion of other theories of learning, which 
took into account the phenomenon of gen- 
eralized behavior, provided terms in 
which educational objectives have com- 
monly been stated since 1980. For ex- 
ample, in 1986 the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education As- 
sociation published a yearbook on The So- 
cial Studies Curriculum. Among the objec- 
tives suggested were: 

1. Acquisition of important information 

2. Familiarity with technical vocabulary 

8. Familiarity with dependable sources of in- 
formation on current social issues 

4. Immunity to malicious propaganda 

5. Facility in interpreting social-science data 

6. Facility in applying significant facts and 
principles to social problems of daily life 

7. Skill in investigating social-science prob- 
lems 

8. Interest in reading about social problems 
and in discussing them 
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9. Sensitivity to current social problems 

10. Interest in human welfare 

11. The habit of working co-operatively with 
others 

12. The habit of collecting and considering ap- 
propriate evidence before making impor- 
tant social decisions 

18. Attitudes favorable to social improvement? 


These obviously present a conception 
of generalized behavior. They avoid the 
piecemeal aims of highly specifie objec- 
tives, but they may be as limited in their 
value for guiding teaching as were the 
earlier statements of faculties to be devel- 
oped unless each of these thirteen objec- 
tives is clearly enough defined to have 
meaning for the teacher so that he can 
easily think of concrete illustrations of the 
general aims. 

The developments since 1935 in the 
conception of the nature of educational 
objectives have largely focused on defin- 
ing, in concrete terms, aims which are ex- 
pressed at a similar level of generality as 
those above. These efforts have been di- 
rected toward defining the kind of behav- 
ior implied by such general terms as “‘un- 
derstanding,” “applying principles to con- 
crete problems,” and “ability to interpret 
reading material,” and toward indicating 
the range of content to which each kind of 
behavior is to be applied. Thus the objec- 
tive “to develop understanding of the 
basic concepts of physiology" has been de- 
fined from the standpoint of behavior and 
of content. The behavior “understanding” 
is defined as “the ability to recall the con- 
cepts, to state them in one’s own words, to 
give illustrations of them, to recognize 
illustrations given by others, and to com- 
pare and contrast related concepts.” The 
content termed “the basic concepts of 


1 The Social Studies Curriculum, pp. 990-40. 
Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence. Washington: Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, 


1936. 
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physiology” is defined by listing some two 
score concepts which curriculum makers 
have selected as basic to this science. This 
kind of definition helps greatly to clarify 
the aims of the curriculum so that they 
can actually be utilized in planning and 
conducting an educational program in 
terms of the prevailing conception of the 
psychology of learning. 


Change in Sources 

of Objectives 

A second marked change in the formu- 
lation of the objectives of the American 
school curriculum has occurred in the 
sources used to derive the aims. To some 
extent, all the five major sources have 
been used in every period of American his- 
tory, but at a given time certain sources 
are dominant in their influence while 
others are given only minor attention. 

Between 1900 and 1918, the judgments 
of subject specialists and the prevailing 
conception of the psychology of learning 
were dominant in formulating objectives. 
At the high-school level the Committee of 
Ten used subcommittees of mathemati- 
cians, historians, language scholars, and 
the like, to outline the objectives of sec- 
ondary-school instruction in these fields. 
Although the prevailing educational phi- 
losophy had already emphasized knowl- 
edge and skill for the layman as a major 
aim of the American high school, this was 
given little attention in deciding on objec- 
tives. No studies were made of the needs 
of society or of the needs of students to 
help in identifying appropriate objectives. 

As a result of the success of job analysis 
in building vocational curriculums during 
World War I, the process of formulating 
objectives from 1918 to 1933 leaned heavi- 
ly upon job analyses, activity analyses, 
word counts, and other techniques for 
identifying the demands made on the in- 
dividual by contemporary social life. At 
that time, curriculum makers also gave 
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attention to the educational psychologists’ 
notions of what behaviors could be taught. 
However, during this period little atten- 
tion was given to the prevailing social and 
educational philosophy regarding the 
characteristics of the good man and the 
good society. The opinions of subject spe- 
cialists were given much less weight than 
in the previous period. 

From 1933 to 1945, with the emphasis 
upon the responsibility of the school for 
meeting the needs of children and youth, 
data from child and youth studies served 
as a major source of suggestions for objec- 
tives. This largely coincided with the pre- 
vailing emphasis of educational philoso- 
phy, and to some extent the work of edu- 
cational psychologists was used. But the 
use of studies of social demands was nota- 
bly less than in the previous decade, while 
the opinions of subject specialists played a 
very minor role. 

Since the second World War, the shift 
in emphasis among the five kinds of 
sources has been marked. Primary atten- 
tion is currently given to the opinions of 
subject specialists, particularly in mathe- 
matics and science. Little weight is cur- 
rently given to studies of the learner, but 
the specialists are asked to outline what 
they believe to be important potential 
contributions of their fields which will be 
of value to laymen as well as persons plan- 
ning to specialize in the area. In this re- 
spect the emphasis is different from that 
in 1900. Today some attention is also be- 
ing given to an examination of social de- 
mands and, to a lesser extent, to the cur- 
rent conception of the psychology of 
learning. Much less use is made today © 
studies of the learner than was true fifteen 
years ago. In general, the shifts which 
have taken place in the primary sources 
used to derive educational objectives 
parallel closely the changes which cat 
easily be seen in the statements of objec- 
tives appearing in courses of study and in 


curriculum guides. Because the actual 
teaching in classrooms depends so largely 
on the habits and outlooks of thousands 
of teachers, the shifts in practice are not 
so easily discerned. 


Increase in Range 

of Objectives 

A third marked change has been the ex- 
pansion in the range of objectives which 
the American school not only has accepted 
for itself but has actively championed. At 
the turn of the century the claims made 
regarding the school’s general contribu- 
tion in promoting citizenship and charac- 
ter were not reflected in the working ob- 
jectives of the curriculum, which were 
focused on knowledge and skills and intel- 
lectual disciplines. The development of 
many basic attitudes, values, interests, 
and habits was considered to be a primary 
function of the home and the church. In 
the case of those habits, attitudes, and 
skills relevant to work, the employer was 
expected to play a strong role. The school 
today commonly lists as educational ob- 
jectives the whole range of goals required 
for the induction of young people into ef- 
fective adulthood. It includes objectives 
relating to home life, personal-social rela- 
tions, civic life, occupations, and so on. It 
includes not only knowledge and intellec- 
tual abilities but interests, attitudes, and 
social and recreational akills. Frequently, 
too, there is no indication of relative 
weighting. Developing social skills and a 
co-operative attitude appears to be 
viewed as a job that is as important for 
the school as developing understanding of 
basic concepts of science and the social 
studies or as teaching the skills involved 
in reading. 

Discrimination in 

Selection of Objectives 


Since a high level of learning is required 
of people today, a major problem in edu- 
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cation is to select wisely, from all the pos- 
sible goals, the important tasks which the 
school can do well and to concentrate its 
energies effectively. Since the total educa- 
tional job is very great, the home, the 
church, the employer, and the other po- 
tential educative agencies of the commu- 
nity need to be encouraged and strength- 
ened to do their share, while the school 
concentrates on the things it can do best 
and on those things that only the school 
can do. Hence the present shift in school 
objectives is toward a more discriminating 
selection—selection of the kinds of learn- 
ing which involve intellectual skills, which 
require sequential experiences to reach the 
necessary level of competence, and which 
involve concepts and principles that are 
not apparent on the surface and for this 
reason are not likely to be learned through 
the guidance of laymen. This shift is likely 
to reduce the range of objectives and to 
diminish the emphasis upon social adjust- 
ment and similar goals which fail to recog- 
nize the importance of individuality and 
individual creativity in responding to ex- 
perience and in solving problems. The in- 
creasing emphasis upon understanding 
and thinking as kinds of objectives, with 
lessened stress upon. attitudes and habits 
as primary goals, may help to revive the 
conception of the educated man as a per- 
son who controls his feelings and actions 
in terms of his knowledge and thought 
rather than one who simply seeks to ex- 
press “acceptable” attitudes and feelings 
and to do the “proper” thing. This is a 
shift in objectives which will be interest- 
ing to observe. 


THE SELECTION OF 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Among the changes taking place in the 
learning experiences provided by the 
‘American schools, changes in the prevail- 
ing notions of the nature of learning expe- 
riences are particularly significant. At the 
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beginning of this “century the term 
“learning experiences” was not used. 
"Exercises," “assignments,” “examples,” 
“problems” were the words commonly 
employed to designate the learning tasks 
set for the pupil to do outside the class ses- 
sion, while the term “recitation” referred 
to the oral responses of the pupil 
in the class. No mention was made of the 
pupils" mental reactions in the class, al- 
though it was clear that he was expected 
to pay attention, that is, to watch and 
listen to the teacher's presentations. When 
I began to teach, more than thirty-five 
years ago, we had to file lesson plans for 
each week in advance. These plans out- 
lined the content to be covered, the meth- 
ods that the teacher expected to use, and 
the out-of-class assignments to be made. 
The focus of planning was on the teacher. 


Consideration of 

the Activity of the Learner 

Later, attention was placed upon the 
activity of the learner as the basic factor 
in attaining educational goals. John 
Dewey and other educational leaders gave 
wide publicity to the increasing psycho- 
logical evidence that learning can be most 
readily interpreted in terms of what the 
learner does; that it is his reactions that he 
learns, not the teacher’s; that the teacher’s 
role is to stimulate, guide, and reward the 
learner as he carries on the behavior which 
the school seeks to teach him. By 1925, 
both writings of theorists and curriculum 
guides were commonly using the term 
“learning activities" to refer to the basic 
elements of the teaching-learning situa- 
tion. Courses of study were listing reading 
activities, listening activities, study activi- 
ties, and laboratory activities in outlining 
the day-by-day program of the school. 

By 1985, writers about the curriculum 
were pointing out certain limitations in the 
concept of learning activity. For example, 
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two students might both be reading a his- 
toric account of the California Gold Rush, 
yet each might be carrying on quite differ 
ent mental reactions and making different 
emotional responses. One might be think- 
ing of the excitement and challenge in 
volved in the pioneers’ long wagon haul 
across the country, thrilling as he 
imagined the Indian encounters. The 
other student might be thinking of the 
rough, lawless life of the early mining 
community, wondering why people would 
leave the comforts of civilization to live im 
such trying conditions. In terms of the 
course of study, both students were ems 
gaged in the same learning activity, bul t 
both were having different experiences’ 
and to that extent were learning some 
thing different. This kind of analysis led 
to the adoption of the term “learning exe 
perience” to refer to the reactions of the 
student in the situation. In 1936, Dewey's 
book on Experience and Education claris 
fied this concept further by emphasizin 
the notion that ‘“‘experience” involves the 
interaction of the individual with the situs 
ation. This interaction involves some mu: 
tual effects: the individual modifies his 
reactions in terms of the demands of the 
situation, and he also modifies the situa- 
tion through his reaction to it. Today, al 
most all writers on the curriculum use th 
term “learning experience,” and they 
to plan the learning situation so as to 
direction to the experience the student 
has, that is, to his internal perception 0 
the situation and his own interaction WI h 
it. This requires consideration of what th 
learner brings to the situation, what it 
mean to him, and how he is likely to re 
spond to it mentally, emotionally, and ill 
action. à 
Beginning with James and Thorn 
and exercising increasing influence 12 
cent years is the conception that 
learning situation should provide for cei 


tain essential conditions of learning. 
Thorndike’s earlier work emphasized two 
conditions: exercise and affect. Current 
curriculum guides mention such condi- 
tions as motivation, opportunity for prac- 
tice, guidance of desired behavior, provi- 
sion of satisfaction when desired behavior 
is elicited, and the like. Hence some of the 
current courses of study are pointing out 
the need to consider these conditions in 
selecting the learning experiences for a 
particular class group. 


Increase in 

Range of Experiences 

A second marked change in learning ex- 
periences can be found in their range. Al- 
though the sloyd movement had influ- 
enced some forward-looking American 
schools in the late 1800’s to introduce 
manual training, not as vocational train- 
ing, but as a means of ‘learning through 
the hands,” most of the learning exercises 
employed at the turn of the century were 
verbal. The ‘‘academic subjects" were 
learned through listening and reciting, 
reading and writing, except for the lab- 
oratory periods in high-school science. 
Even the laboratory exercises were heavi- 
ly verbal, detailed instructions and a for- 
mal plan for writing up each "experi- 
ment" being given in the manual. Map 
work in geography and field work in bi- 
ology were strongly recommended by the 
writers of the period from 1905 to 1915. 
Most courses of study advised having chil- 
dren make maps and locate points of geo- 
graphic interest on them. At this time, 
too, high-school botany courses typically 
required the student to collect and identi- 
fy fifty or more plants. 

By 1910, high-school agriculture was 
widely offered in rural areas. These were 
the first courses to introduce the project, 
or “student-initiated” enterprise, which, 
it was hoped, would help him to under- 
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stand and to apply the knowledge he was 
gaining in the course. The use of projects 
spread to other fields and to the elemen- 
tary school, thus providing a much wider 
range of learning experiences than schools 
had commonly used. The writers who 
urged the introduction of projects con- 
ceived of them as involving a range of ex- 
periences as broad as life itself, but, in the 
actual use of projects in the schools, ac- 
tivities involving the construction of ob- 
jects have been predominant. Many 
teachers think of a project as making, 
growing, or producing some physical ob- 
ject. The extended inquiry which Dewey 
thought had largest potentialities as an 
educational project is rarely found. The in- 
tellectual learning experiences are frequent- 
ly subordinate to the physical manipula- 
tions required to complete a “construction 
project.” 

During the depression, with its great 
reduction in opportunities for remunera- 
tive work for youth, many secondary- 
school leaders recommended the addition 
of work experience to the high-school pro- 
gram. Although only a small minority of 
high schools introduced work experience 
as part of the curriculum, some developed 
well-planned programs which involved us- 
ing a wide variety of work activities as 
means for attaining educational objec- 
tives related to science, social studies, 
mathematics, and English, as well as vo- 
cational fields. 

The greatest impetus to extending the 
range of learning experiences has been the 
technological developments in communi- 
cation. Lantern slides were in use at the 
turn of the century but were not found in 
many schools. At best they served only to 
extend the number of pictures which 
could be employed, to add concreteness, 
or to give variety to the teacher's presen- 
tation. The perfection of the motion pic- 
ture, however, made it possible to analyze 
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movements, to show time and space rela- 
tionships much more graphically, and to 
increase the sense of reality in dealing 
with many subjects which require vicari- 
ous treatment. The addition of the sound 
track heightened the sense of reality and 
added another dimension of analysis. The 
sound filmslide gave some of the features 
of the sound motion picture in a more eco- 
nomical form, but it lacked the distinctive 
asset provided by motion. Television 
made possible the instantaneous viewing 
of events in a fashion much like the mo- 
tion picture but with a further sense of the 
reality of the event because the viewer 
realizes that it is taking place at the same 
time he is seeing it. These technological 
developments have gone far to remove the 
physical limitations to providing in the 
school a range of learning experiences as 
wide as those of life outside. But much of 
the comprehensive, effective development 
of these potentialities lies ahead. They 
still represent a small per cent of the learn- 
ing experiences provided by American 
schools. 


Provision for 

Individual Differences 

The selection of learning experiences so 
as to provide for individual differences 
among pupils is another respect in which 
changes have taken place in the last fifty 
years. Attention to individual differences 
has been accentuated by two factors: the 
psychological studies which have identi- 
fied the extent of differences among 
schools, among classes, and among pupils 
in the same class; and the increased visi- 
bility of individual differences brought 
about by the enrolment in the school of 
children from heterogeneous ethnic groups 
and social classes. There are few teachers 
now who fail to recognize a variety of dif- 
ferences among the children in their 
classes—differences which affect interests, 
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meanings, efforts, and outcomes in scho 
work. i 
Typical devices to provide for diffe 
ences among pupils have involved adap 
tions in the time given for comple 
learning exercises, or variations in 
exercises themselves, or both. The fi 
type of adaptation requires a plan for 
pupils to work at varying rates. Among 
the early developments were the San 
Francisco, Dalton, and Winnetka plans, - 
all of which involved organizing the school _ 
day into two parts, one for group activi 
and the other for individual work. The 
plans also required the development on 
paper of a series of assignments with full 
directions, so that the pupils could wo) 
as individuals on different assignments at | 
the same time. As a pupil took an assign- - 
ment, it became his “contract,” which he - 
undertook to finish before he went on wi 
another assignment in the same field. 
might, therefore, complete his assignmel 
much earlier or much later than the aver- 
age pupil. i 
Adaptations of the learning experie 
themselves were first found in courses: 
study which included some exercises to 
required of all students and others that 
were optional for the better students 
1915, such courses were common amo 
American schools. By 1925, a number 
cities had introduced "ability grouping, ^ 
in which the course of study was di 
tiated in such fields as reading and 4 à 
metic into three levels: the superior, th: 
average, and the slow sections. 
three courses of study differed in the 
provided for learning exercises and, to. 
lesser extent, in the nature of the 
cises. In reading, the amount of ma 
dealing with personal and social activ 
of children was greater in the slow 
tions, while the more adult material 
greater in the superior sections. In 8 
metic, more concrete objects were cou 


and compared in the slow sections than in 
the others. 

The use of individual projects was also 
a means of adapting to differences in in- 
terest and ability. This was recommended 
in courses of study as early as 1915. Learn- 
ing exercises carried out by small groups 
(from two to ten pupils) were first em- 
ployed in the late 1800’s to compensate for 
inadequate laboratory equipment. By 
1930, small-group projects were being used 
by many schools as a manageable means 
of providing for individual differences. 
The projects themselves could differ in the 
rigor of their intellectual demands, and 
the division of labor among the members 
in the small group could adapt further to 
the abilities and interests of the individual 
pupils. Unfortunately, all too often the 
slowest learner was given some handwork 
which involved little, if any, new learning. 
By 1950, with the publication of research 
on the psychology of small groups, educa- 
tional writers were recommending the use 
of small-group projects as a means of 
heightening motivation and increasing the 
amount of meaningful learning activity. 

Since 1948, the attention of educational 
leaders has focused increasingly on the 
“education of the gifted student.” This 
has led to emphasizing learning experi- 
ences which require greater understanding 
or skill or effort than those usually provid- 
ed in the course of study. It has also stim- 
ulated some schools to develop learning 
experiences that can be carried on as in- 
dependent work. 

In the past twenty years the most typi- 
cal development found in courses of study 
to provide for individual differences has 
been the listing of a large number of sug- 
gested learning experiences, from which a 
teacher may select those particularly ap- 
propriate for his class as a whole or for 
groups or individuals within the class. The 
uniform lesson plan so common when I 
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started to teach is almost unknown now. 
Most curriculum guides include a discus- 
sion of how to select, from among the 
large number of learning experiences sug- 
gested in the course of study, those which 
are likely to be most effective for pupils 
with varying backgrounds and abilities. 


THE ORGANIZATION 
OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Important educational objectives in- 
vove patterns of behavior of such com- 
plexity that they can be developed only 
gradually over considerable periods of time. 
For example, the ability to read critically 
and to make comprehensive interpreta- 
tions of what one reads is not acquired in 
a few brief lessons. To understand the 
basic principles of science and to use 
these principles in explaining the biologi- 
cal and physical phenomena around us re- 
quire a variety of related experiences ex- 
tending over many hours. If the develop- 
ment of such complex behavior patterns is 
left to isolated or unrelated periods of 
learning, adequate achievement is impos- 
sible. Hence a major phase in building a 
curriculum is to work out an organization 
of the many, many learning experiences 
required so that the student develops 
these complex behavior patterns gradual- 
ly, day by day, and relates them to others 
so as to have an increasingly unified un- " 
derstanding of essential knowledge and a - 
well-integrated command of essential 
skills. : 

The purpose of organizing learning ex- 
periences is to maximize the cumulative 
effect of the large number of learning expe- 
riences required to develop complex be- 
havior patterns. Three criteria are com- 
monly considered necessary fora well-or- 
ganized curriculum, namely, continuity, 
sequence, and integration. “Continuity” 
refers to the reiteration of the desired be- 
havior through the many learning experi- 
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ences used. “Sequence” refers to the gra- 
dation of the learning so that each experi- 
ences not only builds on, but goes beyond, 
previous experiences in order to require à 
higher level of skill or a broader or deeper 
degree of understanding. “Integration” 
refers to the practice of relating what the 
student is learning in one field to what he 
is learning at about the same time in other 
fields. A broader and deeper understand- 
ing is facilitated by comprehending the 
relation among the various concepts, 
facts, and principles being studied, and a 
more adequate command of basic skills is 
achieved as the relation of these skills to 


one another is seen. 


Continuity and Sequence of 

Learning Experiences 

One surprising fact about curriculum 
development in the last fifty years has 
been the limited attention given to the 
theory of curriculum organization. Other 
than the common-sense notions of the 
three criteria mentioned above and of 
‘such rule-of-thumb principles as “‘learn- 
ing experiences should proceed from that 
which is known to that which is unknown, 
from the simple to the complex, from the 
easy to the difficult,” no new formulations 
have been made since the time of Herbart 
and of James. This is an area crying for 

substantial theory to be tested in practice 
-and to provide a guide for practice. 

At the more specific level, develop- 
ments in reading and in the foreign lan- 
guages have been most marked. In read- 
ing, continuity and sequence are common- 
ly achieved through carefully controlled 
vocabulary development, new words being 
added gradually and systematically, and 
through the control of sentence structure 
in the reading materials, beginning with 
simple declarative sentences and moving 
gradually to compound and complex 
ones. Integration is sought both by relat- 
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ing the reading material to the common 
activities of the children and by introduc- 
ing work-type reading in the other sub- 
jects on a gradual basis. A similar scheme 
of organization is commonly followed in 
the teaching of foreign languages. 

In arithmetic the development of skills 
is usually facilitated through an organiza- 
tion which begins with learning experi- 
ences involving addition and subtraction, 
then multiplication and division, then 
common fractions and decimal fractions. 
No explicit scheme of organization for 
concept development in arithmetic can be 
found in current courses of study. The 
content of arithmetic problems has 
changed greatly since 1900. Beginning 
about 1920, studies were made of the 
kinds of problems commonly encountered 
by children and adults. Typically, arith- 
metic courses now order the problem con- 
tent in terms of frequency of occurrence of 
the problems outside of school and in 
terms of the age level at which problems 
of various kinds are commonly encoun- 
tered by children. 

The typical high-school curriculum in 
mathematics has changed little in the past 
fifty years so far as organization is con- 
cerned. Tenth-grade geometry builds 
little, if at all, upon algebra. Advanced al- 
gebra and solid geometry in the eleventh 
grade have little sequential relation to 
tenth-grade geometry, and trigonometry 
in the twelfth grade does not provide à 
clear sequence for the eleventh-grade 
work. The so-called “modern mathemat- 
ics program,” which is now getting under 
way with the sponsorship of the mathe- 
matical organizations, should provide a 
better-organized curriculum for high- 
school mathematics. 

In organizing the so-called “content 
fields,” like the sciences and the 50€ 
studies, major attention has been given to 
the ordering of content rather than 
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havior. At the beginning of this century, 
science was not commonly taught in the 
elementary school. In the high school, 
botany was most frequently offered in the 
tenth grade; physics, in the eleventh; and 
chemistry, in the twelfth. By 1920, gener- 
al science was offered as the introductory 
science course in more than one-fourth of 
the high schools, and now it is taught in 
almost all schools in the eighth or ninth 
grade. Biology is offered in the tenth 
grade, and physics and chemistry, where 
offered, are placed in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade. 

The content of general science is usual- 
ly selected to relate to the scientific phe- 
nomena most commonly observed by chil- 
dren. The content of biology is usually 
chosen to explain the human body, the 
maintenance of health, and the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. The organizing 
notion here is to begin with phenomena 
which are common in the student's envi- 
ronment and in which he is likely to be 
interested. The advanced science courses, 
physics and chemistry, deal with the more 
abstract principles, which are thought to 
be less common and more difficult. The 
organization of these two courses has not 
greatly changed in the past fifty years. 
These illustrations in the field of science 
indicate the attention given to organizing 
the content dealt with in the learning ex- 
periences, but no similar effort has been 
made to organize the behavior, that is, the 
skills and abilities to be developed. 

This is also true for the social studies. 
The changes taking place in their organi- 
zation have been changes in the ordering 
of content. The most common sequence of 
content in the social studies is to begin 
with the community, then to study the 
state, then the nation, and finally the 
world. There is little evidence to indicate 
that this is sequential in terms of difficulty 
in learning. 
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Integration of 

Learning Experiences 

Thus far we have been reviewing the 
continuity and sequence of learning expe- 
riences in the content fields. The problem 
of integration, that is, how to relate learn- 
ing experiences to enable the student to 
see the connection between what he is 
learning in one field and what he is learn- 
ing in another, has been attacked most 
frequently through changes in the struc- 
ture of the curriculum. In 1900, the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum was composed 
of ten or more specific subjects like read- 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, history, nature study, hygiene, mu- 
sic, drawing. Now, the typical course of 
study includes reading and the language 
arts, arithmetic, science, fine arts, health. 
This reduction in the number of subjects 
has been accomplished by building a 
closely related series of learning experi- 
ences in language, in which reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling are involved; in social 
studies, where geography and history are 
interrelated; and in the fine arts, where 
music, drawing, and painting are brought 
together. 

Tn the high school the broad fields of 
English, mathematics, science, social 
studies, foreign language, and fine arts 
have frequently replaced more specific 
subjects. Some schools have developed the. 
core curriculum, which provides a large 
structure for learning experiences that 
occupy from one-third to one-half of the 
student’s day. Since these larger struc- 
tures are usually planned as courses rather 
than several separate subcourses, there is 
opportunity for better integration. Typi- 
cally, however, the only principle of inte- 
gration which has been explored is to 
pring together the content and the skills 
needed to deal with each of the student 
“problems” which provide basic units of 
the course. This principle does not always 
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provide for the necessary continuity and 
sequence nor for all of the more helpful 
relationships among the fields which are 
involved. In many cases, a particular 
problem involves knowledge or skills from 
certain fields in only a minor degree and 
does not suggest the more significant ways 
in which these fields are related. 

Reading the works of curriculum theo- 
rists and examining courses of study 
make it clear that the past fifty years 
have not seen great development in the 
organization of learning experiences. In 
this respect, curriculum changes have 
been relatively few. The careful, system- 
atic work done in the field of reading is a 
shining exception. The arousal of interest 
and the stimulation of thought among 
secondary-school teachers who have 
worked on the construction of core cur- 
riculums suggest the great intellectual re- 
sources available, under effective leader- 
ship, for attacking fundamentally and sys- 
tematically the problem of developing a 
better-organized curriculum. 


SUMMARY 


This review of changes in the curricu- 
lum of the American schools during the 
past fifty years has touched several high 
spots, but it has not presented possible 
explanations for the kinds of changes not- 
ed. It is probable that many of these de- 
velopments can be understood in terms of 
thetasks which the American schools were 
facing at these different periods and in 
terms of the prevailing psychological 
ideas which school leaders found when 
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they sought from scholars assistance in 
attacking critical school problems. 

Throughout the fifty years the schools 
have been pressed by continuing condi- 
tions which create critical problems that 
cannot be solved without further curricu- 
lum developments. The first of these is the 
rapid change in technological develop- 
ment and social life, which requires a con- 
tinually increasing level of education on 
the part of our people. The second is the 
increasing proportion of children and 
youth who are sent to the schools for edu- 
cation. The third is the dislocation in 
other educational institutions—the home, 
the church, the neighborhood—which 
rapid social change has engendered. The 
educational needs of today and the imme- 
diate future are greater than ever before. 
American education has done an amazing 
job in getting almost all children and 
youth into school and providing schools 
for this immense number. The schools 
have been astoundingly successful in 
building confidence on the part of the pub- 
lic in the capabilities of education in build- 
ing our civilization. The time has come, 
however, to recognize realistically the 
magnitude of the job; to identify the ob- 
jectives which the schools can best attain; 
to encourage the home, the church, and 
other institutions to undertake the tasks 
appropriate to them; to devise learning 
experiences clearly relevant to the school's 
proper objectives; and to work out an or- 
ganization of the curriculum which aids 
the students in attaining a high level of 
educational competence. These steps still 
lie ahead of us. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


DAVID WAYNE SMITH University of Arizona 


Belief in the brotherhood of man and in 
the value of human individuality requires 
of all more fortunate persons a concern for 
the welfare of the mentally retarded. In 
recent years the care of the mentally re- 
tarded has taken on increased dimensions 
owing to the higher birth rate and, 
through medical progress, to the higher 
survival rates of defective infants. Institu- 
tions for the care of the seriously men- 
tally handicapped are overcrowded and 
have long waiting lists. Public schools, al- 
ready filled to more than capacity, have 
found themselves in a precarious position 
with respect to the retarded. The parents 
of the mentally deficient, caught in the 
middle, require help in their efforts to care 
for these children. 

Edueators have long professed the be- 
lief that all children, regardless of mental 
or physical condition, have certain needs 
that must be satisfied, and the World 
Health Organization (6) has stated that 
the education of all children, both normal 
and subnormal, should be the responsibil- 
ity of educational authorities. To accept 
these propositions involves setting up the 
machinery to implement them. It is also 
conceivable that the requirements of this 
point of view are too rigid to be functional 
in a flexible social situation. 

For purposes of definition, most writers 
employ the following system of classifica- 
tion of the mentally retarded: the edu- 
cable (intelligence quotient of 60-75), the 
trainable (intelligence quotient of 95-49), 
and the totally dependent (intelligence 
quotient of 0-24). Educable children are 


already enrolled in the public schools, and 
there is now a trend toward making public 
school provisions for the trainable child. 


REPORTS IN THE LITERATURE 


Most of the current writings in this field 
assume that the public schools are respon- 
sible for the care, training, or education of 
the mentally retarded. However, Cruick- 
shank (1) questions the responsibility of 
the public schools for the total problem of 
the mentally handicapped. He points out 
that in America the historic concept holds 
that “education involves returning some- 
thing to the social organization, and the 
state, which provides education.” He then 
reviews several statements of what educa- 
tion is, adding that education implies the 
presence of certain basic abilities or psy- 
chological capacities. After examining the 
severely retarded child in light of these 
two concepts, he states: “The severely re- 
tarded child does not as a human organ- 
ism nor as a personality meet the mini- 
mum essentials which are inherent in 
an accepted definition of ‘education.’ " 
Cruickshank feels, however, that the edu- 
cable retarded child is the responsibility of 
the publie schools. 

Wirtz (7) recommends that educable 
children be placed in special classes in 
public schools, where a special curriculum 
can provide for their social and vocational 
needs. He feels this is necessary because 
educable children are usually not ready to 
start academic work until they are eight 
or nine years old and because their ulti- 
mate academic level generally ranges from 
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Grade II to Grade V. He states that pub- 
lic schools are beginning to add classes for 
trainable children, although, as a group, 
they can learn to do very little, if any, 
academie work. Usually they will be un- 
able to work in the community but will be 
able to function in a sheltered workshop 
with maximum supervision. 

Ingram and Pop (3) report on classes 
for trainable groups in the Flint (Michi- 
gan) public schools. The children spend 
half-days in classes and participate in such 
activities as learning to care for their own 
physical needs, improving co-ordination, 
learning to play co-operatively, and learn- 
ing to distinguish colors (for safety). Few, 
however, are able to do any academic 
work. Some have no speech, and the great 
majority cannot say a complete coherent 
sentence. The over-all aim of the program 
is “to teach each child to accept himself, 
to become a responsible member of society 
within his own limitations, to plan with 
his parents to set up an environment in 
which he can operate successfully; in 
many cases this will be in an institution.” 

By use of sociometric techniques, John- 
son (4) found that mentally handicapped 
children were, in general, isolated, re- 
jected, or both by their classmates in the 
regular classroom. He contends that phys- 
ieal integration of the mentally handi- 
capped in the regular classroom does not 
mean social integration but, instead, re- 
sults in isolation, rejection, and insecurity. 

Kirk and Johnson (5), as a result of 
their survey of special educational provi- 
sions for the mentally retarded, state that 
the segregated, departmentalized special 
school is on its way out, since sending 
children to three or four teachers a day 
takes away both the personal element and 
the mental-hygiene approach to the total 
rehabilitation program for the child. Of 
the several types of provisions, they feel 
that the homogeneous special class is the 
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most adequate in school systems where 
there are enough mentally handicapped 
children for two or three special classes. 
Such classes are usually organized accord- 
ing to a small range in chronological age 
and mental ability, with one teacher in 
charge of from twelve to eighteen chil- 
dren. In this type of organization the 
teacher is able to correlate activities, to 
establish a mental-hygiene program, and 
to educate children rather than emphasize 
subjects. 

The Department of Special Education 
of the Tucson (Arizona) public schools (2) 
has reported that, as a group, the men- 
tally limited represent approximately 3 
per cent of their total school population, 
Trainable children are recommended by 
the public schools for care at Arizona’s 
very fine Children's Colony, and their 
parents are given guidance through the 
Department of Special Education. The 
children waiting for such placement fol- 
low a biweekly recreational program un- 
der the auspices of co-ordinating agencies. 
Educable mentally limited children are 
assigned to special classrooms provided in 
the various schools throughout the Tuc- 
son system. The curriculum is based on 
individual instruction, and provision is 
made for the children to participate m 
much of the normal social life of the 
school. 


WHAT PROVISIONS CAN BE MADE 


The public schools have not been able 
to fulfil their stated aims and objectives of 
education for the present school popula- 
tion, and, if they assume an additional job 
for which they are not adequately pre 
pared, the present education for medioc- 
rily will become little more than education 
for inferiority. Society cannot long aff 
to sacrifice the children who can profi 
from public school education for the sake 
of the children who perhaps cannot It 
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might prove helpful were the¥ public 
schools to attempt to define the limits of 
their responsibility for the mentally re- 
tarded. 

Ideally, all children who are totally de- 
pendent should be in a residential school, 
such as the Arizona Children’s Colony, 
where they are given the best possible 
custodial care. The cost for this manage- 
ment should be borne jointly by the state 
and the county and, in some cases, the 
parents. In the “poorer” states, where 
there are no provisions for the care of such 
children, the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare should 
be able to allocate funds, completely di- 
vorced from the public schools, for this 
great task. 

While we would not expect to find a 
child with an intelligence quotient of be- 
low 95 in the typical public school class- 
room, we might easily encounter children 
in the LQ. range of 25-50. Children in 
this classification are best handled by 
children's colonies in training classes. 
Ideally, such classes are small, with six to 
twelve children, and they concentrate on 
training in handicraft, routines, and self- 
care. Some trainable children progress suf- 
ficiently under kindly institutional tute- 
lage to be placed back in a well-supervised 
social situation. For the most part, how- 
ever, these children remain burdens of the 
state. 

Children who are trainable but not edu- 
cable should not be placed in public 
schools. Not only would the burden of 
teaching the trainable be too great for the 
regular classroom teacher, but a child so 
placed would find only insurmountable in- 
securities in the average crowded class- 
room, The child would gain little, and the 
other children would lose much from such 
exposure, Trainable children will profit 
more from, and make better adjustments 
in, the colony-type situation. 


The ultimate problem of the trainable 
mentally handicapped involves their so- 
cietal utility beyond the school situation. 
The consensus seems to indicate that 
these persons are able to be economically 
useful only under the closest of supervi- 
sion and are not likely to be able to care 
for themselves. Would they not be better 
accommodated from childhood in a good 
institution, where they would be trained 
in simple tasks which contribute to the 
community life there? 

Much of the leadership in identifying 
and classifying these children rests on the 
publie school. Boards of education, ad- 
ministrators, psychological counselors, 
and teachers must replace their all too 
frequent blind acceptance of policy dic- 
tated by uninformed public sentiment 
with a logical and balanced philosophy of 
the role of the public school. 

The fact that there are long waiting 
lists for colony-type care for seriously re- 
tarded children does not necessarily make 
the use of the school a possible solution 
for the problem. Community, state, and 
federal agencies must not rationalize such 
a solution but rather must employ a high 
level of concentrated communication to 
acquaint the public with its too-long- 
deferred responsibilities. Public senti- 
ment, in search of a solution to the prob- 
lem of care and education of the severely 
handicapped group, must be diverted 
from laying the problem on the doorsteps 
of the public school. 

The educable mentally retarded can be 
provided for in the public school environ- 
ment, and, in many school systems, these 


made. The limitations of these children, 
too, must be recognized, and appropriate 
adjustments made in their programs of 
studies. If we are going to attempt even 
this task, we should not pretend to think 
that the best interests of these children 
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are served by placing them in large het- 
erogeneous classes with little regard for 
ability. Differences can only be met by a 
program that provides for enrichment and 
acceleration on an individual basis. Edu- 
cable mentally retarded children are defi- 
nitely limited to a low level of achieve- 
ment in the traditional curriculum of the 
public school, and to subject them to re- 
quirements beyond an individual pro- 
gram is to promote insecurity. 


THE NEED FOR STUDY AND 
EVALUATION 


The best approach to the education of 
the retarded child can only be decided 
after all the people take a look at the 
problems involved. Merely to hint that 
special classes, training classes in the pub- 
lie schools, or other untested methods 
hold the solution can at best be little more 
than whimsical conjecturing. What is par- 
ticularly needed is school and community- 
wide study and evaluation, with concerted 
effort directed toward adequate identifica- 
tion and placement of retarded children. 

If the public schools are to confront a 
continued demand that they assume re- 
sponsibility for the problems of the men- 
tally deficient, they should be more dy- 
namic in their leadership and more certain 
of their goals. The exclusion from public 
schools of certain mentally deficient 
groups could possibly prove beneficial in 
this perplexing situation. This does not 
preclude the care and training of these 
children in colony-type schools. The fi- 
nancial burden for both adequate public 
schools and children’s colonies is a respon- 
sibility that must be assumed by the pub- 
lic. 

Information centers can do much to in- 
fluence public sentiment and bring about 
a more realistic evaluation of one of hu- 
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manity’s biggest tasks. The greatest gift 
man has supposedly received, namely, his 
individuality, can only be guaranteed 
when the more fortunate individuals and 
groups assume the responsibility for the 
less fortunate. We must protect the publie 
school from becoming a mere processing 
plant, thereby destroying its capacity for 
fulfilling its great creative trust. The 
people of our nation can no longer afford 
to attack problems of national significance 
with personal biases and ill-conceived so- 
lutions. 
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WHEN THE MENTALLY 


ILL CHILD RETURNS TO SCHOOL 


NORMA HAAN! 


Since the psychological professions 
have only recently recognized the wide- 
spread incidence of mental illness in chil- 
dren, it is not surprising that the educa- 
tion profession is unclear about the help 
which schools can give in the treatment of 
mentally ill children. In the past, such 
children were apparently labeled “feeble- 
minded,” “brain-injured,” “queer,” and 
so on, and they were either kept at home 
or placed in special classes or institutions. 
Now, however, increased sophistication 
and understanding on the part of psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists give hope of 
recovery for many mentally ill children, 
and a school experience for them is con- 
sidered an important part of the treat- 
ment plan. 

In the past several years the Berkeley 
public schools have successfully inte- 
grated a number of formerly severely dis- 
turbed children into a regular elementary- 
school setting. This integration has been 
a co-operative venture, and at every step 
the planning has involved the teacher, the 
principal, the school psychologist, the 
child’s therapist, and the parents. Al- 
though the particular aspects of school 
plans for mentally ill children will vary 
in number as greatly as do the number of 
children involved, there are probably 
common aspects of such plans that would 
have general application. 

1 This article was prepared in collaboration with 
Emory Curtice, principal of the Thousand Oaks 
School, Berkeley, California, and the following 
teachers in the same school: Maxine Greer, Mar- 
garet Martindale, and John Rozance. 


Public Schools, Berkeley, California 


It is not our intention to go into the 
facts and theories of why children or 
adults become mentally ill (1, 2, 4). 
Suffice it to say that mental illness does 
occur in children and that some of these 
children now sit in public school class- 
rooms without being recognized as ill. 
There are others who are never brought to 
school. Some children may be removed 
from school during an acutely disturbed 
phase but will return later after psy- 
chiatric treatment and experience in a 
special school. This article is concerned 
with the educational experience of these 
latter children. 

The magnitude of the problem of 
severely disturbed children is indicated by 
the statistical report entitled Outpatient 
Psychiatric Clinics of the California State 
Department of M. ental Hygiene (8) for the 
year ending June 30, 1954. Although this 
report does not include the many ill chil- 
dren who are never brought to psychiatrie 
clinics, it reports accurately the number 
of mentally ill children who are brought to 
such facilities. According to this report, 
10.6 per cent of the children discharged 
from California state psychiatrie clinics 
during 1954 were mentally ill. This figure 
does not include children whose illness or 
home situation was such that hospitaliza- 
tion was necessary. The children reported 
on are those whose social, emotional, and 
intellectual development has been atypical 
and who have not come to feel at home in 
the world or with themselves, for reasons 
known or unknown. Generally, many of 
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them appear to have great areas of in- 
hibition or pseudo dulness, coupled with a 
few areas of amazingly sensitive insight. 
For many of them, the body and its co- 
ordination are involved in their inhibition, 
and all of them feel uncomfortable with 
others, particularly strangers. 

The school’s part in all this is related to 
the developmental tasks of childhood, 
and in this respect mentally ill children 
are no different from other children. The 
job of childhood, if not of all mankind, is 
learning, formally and informally, from 
parents, teachers, and peers. Children 
who are mentally ill have been unable, for 
one reason or another, to utilize effectively 
the earlier informal education given them 
by their parents or have found it neces- 
sary to utilize it in an atypical way. As a 
result the imparting of society’s teachings 
in the classroom by peers and teachers be- 
comes all the more vital for them. In our 
work with disturbed children we have seen 
that the informal learnings which result 
from” peer-peer interaction and teacher- 
pupil interaction aid disturbed children to 
normalize themselves. However, socializa- 
tion has not been our only goal because all 
humans find inherent gratification and re- 
assurance in being able to master the 
facts, reading materials, and figures suit- 
able for one’s age group. 

A neurotic child can loosely be thought 
of as a child who has assiduously over- 
learned some aspects of society’s “‘do’s” 
and “don’t’s” in order to reduce his 
anxiety, while a mentally ill child avoids 
anxiety by underlearning most of the 
“do’s” and many of the “don’t’s.” The 
child psychiatrist can sometimes success- 
fully treat the neurotic child without 
co-ordinating his work with his patient’s 
classroom experience. But, with children 
such as ours, the co-ordination of teacher 

and therapist seems indispensable; for 


learning to trust the world—the most 
primitive and earliest learning experience 
—goes hand in hand with the usual later 
learning of the elementary-school child; 
indeed, they appear inextricably inter- 
mixed. Such co-ordination between school 
and therapist was always present in the 
case of the children with whom we have 
had these experiences, and we feel this co- 
ordination has contributed to the success 
of our venture. 

It is recognized that there are many de- 
grees and stages of disturbance. There are 
children whose disturbance is so great that 
they do not belong in public school, not 
only for the sake of the equilibrium of the 
school, but also for the reason that ad- 
justing to the irreducible minimum of 
control and standardization necessary in 
the public school classroom may con- 
stitute too complicated a problem for the 
ill child to handle. However, we are con- 
cerned here with children who, though 
they had been considered at one time too 
disturbed to attend public school, came 
to need the experience that a regular 
classroom can provide. The decision that 
the children were ready for such an ex- 
perience was made by those who had the 
experience to offer (the teacher and the 
principal) and by those who had previous- 
ly been responsible for the development of 
the child (his parents, his psychiatrist, 
and special school personnel). 

We shall examine our experiences from 
the standpoint of (1) control and per 
missiveness, (2) relations with other chil- 
dren, and (8) academic work. We shall 
try to summarize what seems incredibly 
intangible, that is, the benefits to the 
disturbed child. 


CONTROL AND PERMISSIVENESS 


One of the chief sources of anxiety for 
any teacher who receives mentally ! 
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children in his classroom is the problem of 
classroom order and management. Each 
teacher who has had experience with these 
children has reported an initial period of 
experimentation in the process of finding 
out how much conformity can be required 
and how much permissiveness must be 
granted. We have come to call this “‘play- 
ing by ear,” because there seems to be no 
way to communicate from teacher to 
teacher or from therapist to teacher the 
amount of conformity that can be ex- 
pected from any partieular child. This we 
have found true for all such children, not 
only in the beginning of their school ex- 
periences, but also when they are being 
passed from one teacher to the next. It is 
evident that the interaction among the 
personalities of the child, the teacher, and 
the group is a complicated process. For 
the psychiatrist or psychologist to lay 
down ground rules in advance may make 
for constriction and artificiality in this 
interaction, which is most productive 
when it is genuine and natural. Further- 
more, the amount of conformity that can 
be expected from these children seems to 
change with the day, the hour, and the 
situation. One teacher said that on some 
days she suggested to a primary-grade 
child that he put a puzzle away; on an- 
other day she requested that he put the 
puzzle away; and on other days she de- 
manded that he put the puzzle away- 
Another variable that obviously af- 
fects the polarities of conformity and per- 
missiveness is the nature of the particular 
activity involved. Climbing on cupb: 
can be dangerous, but talking to one's self 
is not and only becomes important as à 
long-range indicator of one's social growth. 
The question is obviously related to the 
values placed on classroom behavior, not 
only in terms of the individual child's 
safety, but also in terms of his growth, 


when growth is seen as his increasing abil- 
ity to relate himself harmoniously and 
meaningfully to others. Rules and con- 
trols are to be learned, not imposed, as 
part of growth, and the fact that abiding 
by the rules brings greater adult peace of 
mind is one of the happy facts of life. We 
are focusing this discussion largely on the 
disturbed child and are not thinking of 
conformity in terms of the group’s stand- 
ard because we have discovered that the 
group, even when composed of kinder- 
garten children, does not demand con- 
formity from the disturbed child which is 
identical to that demanded of the group. 

Underlying the ups and downs of the 
disturbed child’s conforming or his failure 
to conform are the slow-moving, but per- 
sistent, gains in being willing to do what 
the teacher asks. Many of these children 
have found survival in inexorably thwart- 
ing the educative attempts of their par- 
ents, but in the schoolroom the teacher 
has powerful allies, not possessed by the 
parents, in the form of thirty-five children 
of the same age. Time and again we have 
seen the other children expect conformity 
and accomplishment, and win, where an 
adult would fail. It is evident that the 
children’s unabashed astonishment at 
nonconformity cannot be effectively op- 
erative in a teacher-centered classroom. 
The effect of other children on the dis- 


toward their teachers. At the same time, 
the children are generous in their recogni- 
tion of gains made by the disturbed child; 
we have heard many comments about how 
“So-and-so is getting much better." One 
cannot escape the impression that these 
comments are not directed merely to the 
disturbed child’s increased conformity but 
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are also astute and sensitive observations 
of increased psychic well-being. 

There is no doubt that a disturbed 
child can utilize the pressure from his 
normal peers for a multitude of reasons; 
the cultural, wide, and impersonal expec- 
tation that all children shall go to school 
to learn is a powerful lever. Our dis- 
turbed children have been incredibly 
pleased and gratified when they knew 
that they were to attend public school 
"like other kids." Mentally ill children 
know that they have problems and that 
they are disturbed, and the increased 
normality and health that are implied by 
regular school attendance must be a re- 
assurance of no small importance. The de- 
mands of other children and of that 
somewhat more impersonal and different 
adult, the teacher, can sometimes be met 
a little differently, perhaps, from the way 
in which the demands of parents have 
been met. One teacher persuaded a child 
to give up wearing his rubber pants to 
school and to use the school lavatory, al- 
though previous attempts by the home 
had been rebuffed. No doubt, too, the 
inevitable competitiveness in the situa- 
tion and the meeting of new competitors 
of one's own age hasten accomplishment 
through imitation. 

Almost all these children have some un- 
usual and eccentric symptoms. For the 
most part, these symptoms are self- 
directed; that is, they have personal mean- 
ing for the child but are not too obnoxious 
socially, although they may be irritating. 
We have in mind such things as making 
funny noises, rocking back and forth, and 
being obsessed with prehistoric times, 
cars, television programs, etc. These 
seem to operate from the very depths of 
the child's being. Some symptoms appear 
when things are unusually upset at home 
or at school, and they disappear when 
things are again more comfortable. We 


do not interfere with the symptoms, but 
sometimes we try to distract and redirect 
the child. The symptoms are weather 
vanes, and, as growth progresses in the 
school and in therapy, the symptoms dis- 
appear. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER CHILDREN 


As school is a standardized group 
situation for the most part, one of the 
first and most inevitable things a teacher 
needs to consider is the group's attitude 
toward the unstandardized, and some- 
times unusual, disturbed child. In almost 
all classrooms we have found it necessary 
to structure for the group, at some time, 
something of the nature of the mentally 
ill child's difficulty and the role of the 
group members in relation to him. The 
explanation is best given after the pupils 
have had some experience with the child. 
"The structuring needs to be done within 
the specific and limited frame of reference 
of the particular child and his unusual be- 
havior that is causing anxiety in the 
group. As seems to be generally true of 
adult society's fantasized preconceptions 
about mentally ill people, children's 
fantasized preconceptions sometimes are 
far beyond the bounds of reality. Always 
the teacher's explanations to the group 
seem best when they are simple, convey 
his acceptance of the child, and indicate 
the need for a helping role toward the dis- 
turbed child. We have given calm, matter- 
of-fact explanations, such as, “We are all 
different, and he hasn't had the chance to 
learn some of the things, or as many 
things, as you have yet. Sometimes he 
gets unhappy, and, when he gets unhappy» 
he may scream. We must help him.” 

We have found that intermediate- 
grade pupils demand more explanations, 
particularly in regard to their own ole, 
than do primary-grade pupils, who 1° 
quire almost no structuring at all. At the 


same time, intermediate-grade children 
play a more active role with the dis- 
turbed youngster. One teacher found that 
other children in the room were much 
more successful in quieting the disturbed 
child after an anxiety attack than was the 
teacher himself. Older children can be 
used, too, as protective companions for 
the child when he must temporarily 
escape the confines of the room. 

We have come to believe that the 
involvement of other pupils with the dis- 
turbed child is a most valuable curriculum 
experience from a number of standpoints. 
One teacher said that the effect on the 
other pupils had been one of producing 
“better citizens because of the real need 
to share, practice tolerance, show con- 
sideration, and realize the worth of each 
individual. Not many children have this 
experience made so real to them.” Cer- 
tainly, the concept of the worth of the 
individual, upon which our democratic 
philosophy rests, can be made no more 
clear to children than it is when a teacher 
accepts a disturbed child and his behavior 
because the teacher knows that he can 
do no other in the school situation—a 
situation which has been constructed and 
arranged by cultural agreement to pro- 
duce a modicum of, and an opportunity 
for, basic cultural uniformity. One teacher 
said, "I notice the wonderful attitude 
they have towards me. I can't help but 
feel that they appreciate the allowances 
that I have made for the disturbed one. 
"They seem to have this attitude in all 
activities, and not just those around the 
disturbed child, which conveys a feeling 
that they are all working with me and not 
just for me.” To us there seems to be no 
dichotomy here between disturbed and 
normal children with regard to making 
allowances. Rather, the emotional growth 
of each child is regarded in the same way 
that intellectual growth has been for so 
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long: “You take the child where he is and 
go on from there." 

Children seem to sense, sometimes more 
quickly and accurately than do adults, 
that the child's disturbed behavior comes 
because he cannot help it. When a teacher 
scolded one of our disturbed children for 
not finishing his work, a little girl said, 
“But, Miss Jones, Tom is much better 
about finishing than he used to be." An- 
other value for all the children, although 
probably more subtle, is the reassurance, 
implicit in the disturbed child's presence 
and treatment in the classroom that, if 
they themselves should find themselves in 
a situation where they can do no other, 
people will treat them protectively and 
kindly. Basically, this is a prophylactic 
principle, because much disturbance in 
modern society is, in part, the fear of 
losing control rather than the actual loss 
of control. No doubt, too, the presence of 
mentally ill children in ordinary class- 
rooms will aid in the reduction of the 
stereotypes and fantasies surrounding 
psychological handicaps, as has been the 
result of integration programs involving 
physically handicapped children. 

We have had some parental reaction to 
the presence of these children in class- 
rooms. The parents’ questions have been 
answered satisfactorily in terms of the 
gains for the class as a whole, Some par- 
ents, to judge from their children’s com- 
ments, have apparently utilized the op- 
portunity to help their children under- 
stand differences in people and to suggest 
an attitude toward the child based first 
on his being an ordinary person and only 
secondarily on consideration of his handi- 
cap. Most parents have been satisfied 
with the teacher’s explanations, and seem 
to believe they need feel no concern as 
long as the teacher and the principal have 
had no cause to believe that the majority 
was suffering. Some parents have, with- 
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out suggestion, fitted into the school's 
plan by inviting the disturbed child to 
accompany their own child in out-of- 
school activities. 


ACADEMIC WORK 


When a neurotic child has an emotional 
difficulty which affects his school learning, 
one can hope that, once his emotional 
problems are resolved through psychiatrie 
treatment, he will quickly catch up. How- 
ever, with the sort of child we are dis- 
cussing, the fact of not learning at all is, 
in a sense, the primary difficulty. He is 
in some ways a thing unblossomed, and 
whatever gains he can make in formal 
learning at school will aid the blossoming 
and normalizing process. Furthermore, 
the recovery process, even under the best 
conditions, is much longer than for a 
neurotic child, perhaps four or five years, 
so that a disturbed child could be hope- 
lessly behind and suffering secondary 
complications if all academic learning 
were delayed until his recovery. It is a 
question whether complete, or even par- 
tial, recovery could be obtained without 
the accompaniment of school learning. 
However, academic learning is secondary 
to the group experiences. Learning cannot 
be forced, although, after some ex- 
periences with a particular child, we have 
found there are days when a little judici- 
ous pressure pays dividends. 

Disturbed children will not learn un- 
less they are emotionally able, at a par- 
ticular time, to do so. Inducing them to 
learn requires the greatest persistence and 
timing. However, most of these children 
learn a great deal without seeming to have 
learned anything. For example, one of 
them reported at home in great detail and 
accuracy the content of a social-studies 
lesson but was seemingly not listening or 
not understanding at school. One day 
when a primary-grade child felt in a par- 
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ticularly communicative frame of mind, 
his teacher asked him to respond to a 
number of flash cards. He knew all the 
words that had been taught and none of 
the others. His teacher had thought he 
had absorbed nothing up to that point. 


ROLES OF OTHER ADULTS 


The principal of the school plays a 
vital role in the school’s plan for the 
mentally ill child. It is he who, first and 
maybe for some years, has helped in 
establishing a climate of easy and frank 
human interaction between himself and 
staff and between staff and children. This 
quality of human understanding is char- 
acterized in one principal’s observation: 
“Tf we understood enough about any one 
child, we would then understand that 
what he is doing is noraial for him in 
terms of the history of his experiences.” 
The principal’s influence is first exercised 
in selecting teachers who will feel chal- 
lenged by dealing with these children. It 
is probably true that being a good teacher 
is not necessarily synonymous with being — 
an effective interactor with mentally dis- 
turbed children. 

Our principal was sometimes able to 
give the teacher assistance. For some chil- 
dren the principal's office can become 8 
haven when on a particular day the group 
is too stimulating and anxiety-provoking. 
During the early stages of adjustment to 
school by one upper-grade child, the child 
and a classmate arrived in the principal's 
office. The child was obviously sev 
agitated, and his classmate said that they 
would like to talk to the principal. A mor? 
or less innocuous conversation followed: 
After a bit, the two left. The child was 
calm again, and his classmate gave the 
principal the Churchillian '*V for victory 
sign as the two went out the door. 

The certain assurance that the author 
ity of the principal will set things stral 
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is useful in reassuring frightened children. 
Some mentally disturbed children become 
acutely agitated over minor scratches 
and injuries. Knowing and understanding 
the child, the principal and the nurse are 
able to understand and reduce his terror 
over this body violation. We have seen 
our children progress from acute agitation 
over a sliver to casual indifference. 

The secretary and the janitor in our 
school also have known something of the 
mentally ill child who is just learning that 
the world is essentially a safe place, and 
they have, when occasion demanded, 
dealt with him as an individual. Other 
teachers, too, who direct special activities 
have played roles in helping our children 
widen their horizons of participation and 
achievement. Some of the children have 
gone to other classrooms when they could 
not or would not participate in the neces- 
sary activities (an excursion, for example) 
in their home rooms. 


SUMMARY 


We feel that we have had the privilege 
of sharing in an unusually gratifying and 


stimulating experience. We have seen 
growth processes at work that are not 
different from, but perhaps more clearly 
basic than, those ordinarily seen in an 
elementary school. Our participation in 
them and our contribution to them have 
seemed great. We shall continue to work 
with mentally disturbed children. We feel 
that we have hardly scratched the surface 
in finding methods and techniques of 
providing a public school experience for 
such youngsters. 
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The values of phonetic training in the 
teaching of reading have been debated for 
years. Much of the controversy has cen- 
tered on the questions of whether there is 
real value in spending time to teach pho- 
netics and, if phonetics is taught, what 
phonetic elements should be taught, when 
they should be taught, and how they 
should be taught. 

In addition to the disagreement among 
educational authorities concerning the 
place of phonetic training in the teaching 
of reading, we find, among parents and 
teachers, increasing concern about the 
apparent inability of pupils to cope with 
the mechanics of reading. The subject has 
been a source of criticism in articles ap- 
pearing in national magazines and in the 
editorial columns of many newspapers. In 
an effort to stem this tide of criticism, 
many methods and devices have been 
tried. Some of these appear to be sound 
and of considerable merit; others appear 
to carry the program of teaching back to 
methods long since discarded as educa- 
tionally unsound. All should be tested in 
the light of sound educational practice. 

A reading series, the Phonetic Keys to 
Reading (3), was developed, in part, to 
meet the charge that phonetic training is 
neglected in the teaching of reading today. 
This series introduces phonetics at the 
very beginning of Grade I. It differs from 
many conventional reading series in the 
manner by which the ability to identify 


and recognize words is developed. Certain 
phonetic elements and principles are 
greatly stressed. The publishers claim that 
this program is based on the idea of mak- 
ing a pupil independent in reading, so that 
he will not be dependent upon the con- 
trolled vocabulary of the **word-memory 
method" commonly taught today. 

The beginning learner is taught the 
names and sounds of certain letters, as 
well as the principles governing the 
sounds, prior to reading the selection in 
the reader. He is taught the names and 
sounds of vowels before he is taught the 
names and sounds of consonants. After a 
basic knowledge of phonetic analysis is 
acquired, other methods of word attack 
are taught, namely, structural analysis, 
word-form clues, and word-meaning clues. 

Another reading series, the “Basic 
Reading Program" (2), differs from the 
Phonetic Keys to Reading series in that the 
beginning learner is taught to memorize 
the total word form. Reading for meaning 
is emphasized from the start. After the 
pupil has mastered 50—100 sight words, his 
attention is directed to other methods of 
word attack to enable him to gain inde- 
pendence in reading. The learner is taught 
the names and sounds of initial consonants 
before he is taught the names and sounds 
of vowels. Among other methods of word 
attack used are word-meaning clues and 
word-form clues, as well as phonetic and 
Structural analysis. 
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DESCRIPTION OF 

PRESENT EXPERIMENT 

In September of 1952, an experiment 
was begun in two publie elementary 
schools of Louisville, Kentucky, to deter- 
mine whether the Phonetic Keys to Read- 
ing method produced readers superior to 
those produced by the conventional 
“Basic Reading Program" method. The 
experiment was evaluated at the end of 
four years, in May, 1956. 

In School A, the Phonetic Keys to Read- 
ing method was used, and in School B, the 
“Basic Reading Program.” These schools, 
with approximately nine hundred pupils 
each, have a common boundary line. The 
socioeconomic status of the two school 
communities, as determined by Warner’s 
Index of Status Characteristies (4), was 
approximately equal. Both schools had 
about the same rates of promotion and 
attendance. Class size and time spent in 
the teaching of reading were kept as near- 
ly equal as was administratively practical. 
The school environments were quite 
similar. 

The professional traits and characteris- 
tics of the teaching staffs of both schools 
were quite comparable, as determined by 
the supervisory staffs of the Louisville 
schools through use of the Almy-Sorenson 
Rating Scale for Teachers (1). In addi- 
tion, the chronological ages, the levels of 
training, and the number of years of 
teaching experience of the two staffs were 
about the same. 

All pupils in Grades I, II, III, and IV, 
who had attended either School A or 
School B for all their school lives, were 
included in the experiment. There were 
418 pupils from School A and 406 pupils 
from School B. 

The Otis Quick-scoring Mental Ability 
Test, Alpha, was used to obtain the intel- 
ligence quotients of all pupils in the ex- 
periment. The California Reading Test, 


Primary Form, Form CC, was used to 
measure the reading comprehension and 
reading vocabulary of pupils in Grades I, 
II, and III. The Gates Reading Survey, 
Grades 3-10, Form I, was used to measure 
the reading comprehension, reading vo- 
cabulary, speed of reading, and accuracy 
of reading of pupils in Grade IV, and the 
spelling section of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Intermediate Battery, Form 
H, was used to measure the spelling 
achievement of pupils in Grade IV. 

The reading and spelling tests were ad- 
ministered to the pupils during the fourth 
week of April, 1956. All the tests were ad- 
ministered by the respective classroom 
teachers under ordinary classroom condi- 
tions. The tests were scored and rescored 
by classroom teachers. 

The statistical method of analysis of 
covariance was used to treat the raw 
scores of the various pupil groups as a test 
for significant differences. Covariance 
analyses were performed for each test at 
each grade level, using, successively, all 
subjects, girls alone, boys alone, high-in- 
telligence groups alone, and low-intelli- 
gence groups alone. Pupils with intelli- 
gence quotients of 101 and above were 
placed in the high-intelligence group; 
pupils with intelligence quotients of 100 
and below were placed in the low-intelli- 

ce group. In every instance the criteria 
PERETE was between School A and 
School B. The controlled variable was the 
intelligence quotient in all cases. The 1 per 
cent level of significance was used for re- 
jecting the null hypothesis, while the 5 per 
cent and 10 per cent levels represented 
areas of doubt. 


FINDINGS 
The following is a summary of the find- 
i f this study. 
pi “The first-grade pupils of School A 
were superior in reading comprehension 
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and in reading vocabulary to the first- 
grade pupils of School B. The difference in 
their test performance was significant at 
the 1 per cent level. 

2. The second-grade pupils of School A 
were superior in reading comprehension to 
the second-grade pupils of School B, but 
there was no significant difference be- 
tween the two groups in reading vo- 
cabulary. 

8. There appeared to be no significant 
difference between the third- and fourth- 
grade pupils of School A and the similar 
groups of School B in reading comprehen- 
sion. However, there seemed to be a slight 
trend in significance which favored the 
slow-learning pupils in Grade III of 
School B in reading comprehension. 

4. There was no significant’ difference 
between the third- and fourth-grade 
pupils of School A and the similar groups 
of School B in reading vocabulary. 

5. At the end of Grade IV there was no 
significant difference in the reading speed 
of the pupils of School A and those of 
School B. 

- 6. At the end of Grade IV the pupils of 
School B appeared to be superior to the 
pupils of School A in reading d 
The difference was significant at the 5 per 
cent level. 

7. Atthe end of Grade IV there was no 
significant difference in the spelling 
achievement of the pupils of School A and 
those of School B. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Definite steps were taken in this study 
to control the many variables in the teach- 
ing-learning situations. The statistical 
treatment of the data which were collected 
indicated that the same results could be 
obtained with other random samples. 
Attempts were made to control all vari- 
ables except the reading methods. The 
weakness or strength with which these 
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factors were controlled was the only limi- 
tation of the study. In light of the evi- 
dence obtained, therefore, the following 
conclusions were drawn. 

1, At the end of Grade I, pupils who 


had been taught to read by the Phonetic | 


Keys to Reading method were superior in 
reading comprehension and in reading 
vocabulary to the pupils who had been 
taught to read by the “Basic Reading 
Program" method. There is some possi- 
bility, however, that the California Read- 
ing Test, Primary Form, tended to favor 
the group which had received a stronger 
emphasis in phonetic training. 

"Three of the six test sections make use 
of phonetic knowledge. Section 1, Word 
Form, of the California Reading Test, 
Primary Form, is a test involving knowl- 
edge of word forms written in lower-case 
and capital letters, as well as knowledge 
of reversed words and words written in 
script and miscellaneous type. Section 2, 
Word Recognition, is a test of visual and 
auditory discrimination of words. Section 
4, Following Directions, requires the 
knowledge of letters in isolation, as well as 
within words, to carry out certain direc- 
tions. It appears that the Phonetic Keys to 
Reading method gave more intensive 
training in activities such as these in 
Grade I and therefore that pupils trained 
by this method would probably have some 
advantage over pupils trained by the 
“Basic Reading Program” method. 

2. At the end of Grade II, pupils who 
had been taught to read by the Phonetic 
Keys to Reading method showed superiori- 
ty in reading comprehension over the sim- 
ilar group which had been taught to read 
by the “Basic Reading Program” method, 
but there was no significant difference be- 
tween the two groups in reading vocabu- 
lary. Perhaps this gain in vocabulary by 
the pupils of School B can be explained by 
the fact that, during the latter part of 
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Grade I and thereafter, more emphasis is 
placed upon phonetic training, as well as 
other methods of word attack, by the 
“Basic Reading Program” method. 

8. At the end of Grade IIT, neither 
group showed a significant difference in 
test performance, except that the slow- 
learning group which had been taught to 
read by the “Basic Reading Program” 
method showed slight superiority in read- 
ing comprehension. 

4. At the end of Grade IV, when the 
group that was taught to read by the 
Phonetic Keys to Reading method was one 
year removed from that method, there 
was no significant difference between the 
two groups in either reading comprehen- 
sion, reading vocabulary, speed of read- 
ing, or spelling. The group which had been 


items he marked correctly. The pupils of 
School B, though appearing to read just as 
rapidly as the pupils of School A, ap- 
peared to be more careful readers of the 
selections. Perhaps the explanation for 
this difference in performance can be 
found in the emphasis that the “Basic 
Reading Program" method places upon 
reading for meaning. 

It seems apparent, however, that, with 
the exception of reading accuracy, the two 
methods of teaching reading produced ap- 
proximately the same end results within 
the limits of the reading tests used in the 
study. There is a possibility that the use 
‘of other reading tests would have pro- 
duced different results. 

5. The intensive program of teaching 

“phonetics used in the Phonetic Keys to 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT IN TEACHING PHONETICS 
BETWEEN TWO METHODS OF TEACHING READING 


Phonetic Keys to Reading 

Learner is introduced to phonetic training as 
soon as he enters Grade I. 

A phonetic training period is used, separate 
from the regular reading period. 

Phonetic training begins with vowels and 
vowel sounds. 

Intensive training is given in the use of 
phonetic rules and principles. 


taught to read by the “Basic Reading 
Program” method, however, appeared to 
be superior in reading accuracy to the 
group which had been taught to read by 
the Phonetic Keys to Reading method. 
The accuracy score on the Gates Read- 
ing Survey was obtained from the Speed 
Test section. The pupil was told to com- 
plete this section as rapidly as he could 
without making errors. His accuracy 
Score (actually a percentage) was ob- 
tained from a table by using the number 
of items he attempted and the number of 


Basic Reading Program 

Phonetic training is delayed until the learner 
is at the primer stage. 

Phonetic training is incorporated into the 
regular reading period. 

Phonetic training begins with consonants and 
their sounds. 

Phonetic principles and rules are not stressed 
with the learner. 


Reading method apparently produced no 
better performance on these reading tests 
than did the “Basic Reading Program” 
method. This finding would indicate that 
the latter method gave its learners enough 
phonetic training to cope with that phase 
of word attack. 

6. At the end of Grade IV there was no 
evidence that either method favored the 
slow learner. The fast learner taught by 
the “Basic Reading Program” method ap- 
peared to be slightly superior in reading 
Becuracy. 
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7. At the end of Grade IV there was no 
evidence that either method favored the 
boys who were learning to read. The girls 
who were taught by the “Basic Reading 
Program” method appeared to be slightly 
superior in reading accuracy to the girls 
taught by the other method. 

8. There were certain areas of disagree- 
ment between the two methods in the ap- 
proach to phonetic training. This study 
produced no evidence to show whether 
either method offered an advantage to the 
learner. Further research is needed to 
clarify these points of disagreement. The 
areas involved are shown in the compari- 
son presented on page 389. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of the evidence produced 
by this study, the following recommenda- 
tions are made. 

1. Similar experiments should be 
planned and performed for reading meth- 
ods which tend to overstress a particular 
phase of the mechanics of reading to the 
detriment of ultimate desirable outcomes. 

2, Evidence similar to the kind pro- 
duced by this study should be used to re- 
fute the charges that phonetic training is 
neglected by the conventional reading 
series or that phonetic training is the 
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panacea for the many problems of teach- 
ing reading. 

3. Experiments should be undertaken 
to compare different standardized reading 
tests to determine whether the tests favor 
any particular phase of training in learn- 
ing to read. 

4. Since no advantage was found in 
using Phonetic Keys to Reading as a basal 
reading program, the common practice of 
using the Phonetic Keys to Reading mate- 
rials for a separate phonics period or to 
supplement another basal reading series 
should be seriously questioned. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE 
LITERATURE ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS Boston University 


JANE E. DOLPHIN Child Guidance and Speech Correction Clinic, Jacksonville, Florida 


The references in the following bibliog- 
raphy from the literature on exceptional 
children are classified as follows: (1) gen- 
eral references; (2) blind and partially 
seeing children; (9) crippled children; 
(4) deaf and hard-of-hearing children; 
(5) special health problems; (6) speech 
disorders; (7) subnormal, backward, and 
dull-normal children; (8) behavior and 
problem cases and dependent children; 
(9) juvenile delinquency; (10) superior 
and gifted children. The references in the 
first six classifications were compiled and 
annotated by Jane E. Dolphin; the refer- 
ences in the remaining classifications, by 
William C. Kvaraceus. 

In this issue an additional aid for edu- 
cational workers is supplied by a list of 
films appearing after the references to 
publications in the various areas of excep- 
tionality. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


1. Apranam, Wiitarp. A Guide for the Study 
of Exceptional Children. Boston: Porter Sar- 
gent, 1956, Pp. 276. 
Gives concrete suggestions for study of various 
types of exceptional children. 


3. Apranam, WiLLARD. "The Bilingual Child, 

His Parents and Their School,” Ezceptional 

Children, XXIII (November, 1956), 51-52, 80. 
Points out the need for good parent education 
and good community relations in schools for bi- 
lingual children. 


8. Arzona Srare CoLLEGE. The Exceptional 
Child in the Regular Classroom: A Summer 
Workshop, 1956. Tempe, Arizona: Arizona 
State College, 1956. 


A workshop designed for the orientation of regu- 
lar classroom teachers and for administrators in 
special education. 


4. BRADLEY, Cuarues. “Interdisciplinary 

"Teamwork in Special Education,” Exceptional 

Children, XXIII (October, 1956), 5-9, 38. 
Discusses seven prerequisites to an effective 
teamwork approach to special education. 


5. Capy, Ernest and Frances. How To 

Adopt a Child, chap. ii. New York: Whiteside 

and William Morrow & Co., 1956. Pp. 190. 
This chapter is concerned with the adoption of 
the handicapped child. 


6. Core, Lurra. Handwriting for Left-handed 

Children: Grades 1-6. Bloomington, Illinois: 

Public School Publishing Co., 1955. Pp. 18. 
Presents the difficulties and problems faced by 
the left-handed child and gives guidance in cor- 
rect procedures for teaching penmanship. 


7. Frampton, Merwe E., and GALL, ELENA 


D. Resources for Special Education. Boston: 


Porter Sargent, 1956. Pp. 250. 
Lists official and voluntary agencies in the fields 
of special education and rehabilitation. 


8. Frank, Mary, and FRANK, LAWRENCE K. 
Your Adolescent at Home and in School. New 


York: Viking Press, 1956. Pp. 336. 
A positive approach helpful to parents and teach- 
ers seeking guidance to the complexities of the 
adolescent situation. 


9. GESELL, ARNOLD; ILG, FRANCES L.; and 
Amers, Lovise B. Youth: The Years from Ten 
to Sixteen. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. 


Pp. 542. l 
The third book of a trilogy which deals with the 


child from birth through adolescence. This vol- 
ume presents a view of the normal child from ten 


to sixteen years of age. 
10. GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L., with the as- 
sistance of Lors M. RYNKIEWICZ, Exceptional 
Children. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1956. Pp. 428. 
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Discusses the care, training, and education of 
children who are gifted, mentally retarded, brain- 
injured, and physically handicapped so that they 
may develop well-adjusted personalities. 


11. Hayns, E. Netson (editor). Directory for 
Exceptional Children. Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1956 (second edition). Pp. 256. 
‘An annotated list of public and private schools 
and facilities for exceptional children. 


19. Incram, Curistine P. “Prevention of 

Handicaps Is Timely," Exceptional Children, 

XXIII (December, 1956), 98-101, 124. 
Discusses one of the most important phases of 
special education—early discovery and preven- 
tive treatment of handicapping conditions. 


18. Junxs, Wittram F. (editor). Individual 
Differences in Elementary and Secondary School 
Children. Proceedings of a Workshop. Wash- 
ington: Catholic University of America Press, 
1956. Pp. 224. 
Discusses residential treatment centers for the 
emotionally disturbed, results of therapy with the 
brain-damaged, child-guidance services, educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded, psychological diag- 
nosis, speech correction, remedial reading, and 
juvenile delinquency. 


14. WnEATLEY, GEOoRGE M., and HaLLock, 
Grace T. Health Observations of School Chil- 
dren. New York: Blakiston Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956 (second edition). Pp. 
488. 
Will aid teachers to recognize health deviations 
in the child at school. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING 
Y CHILDREN 


15. Barmy, JANE Len, “Meaningful Maps for 
the Blind and Seeing," New Outlook for the 
Blind, L (March, 1956), 77-88. 
Discusses types of maps which are usable with 
blind children and considers the readiness of such 
children for map-reading. 


16. Branson, Heren KETCHEN, and BRAN- 
son, Ratpu. “The Blind Child and His Special 
Problems,” New Outlook for the Blind, L (April, 
1956), 122-28. 
Examines parental goals for the blind child and 
the child’s role in the family, in sibling relations, 
and in marriage. 
17. Bunun, Josnente. “Employment Status 
of Former Pupils of the California School for 
the Blind,” Exceptional Children, XXIII 
(December, 1956), 102-3, 
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Reports a survey indicating that 75 per cent of 
former pupils in a school for the blind became 
gainfully employed as adults. 


18. Kornonsn, Gron1A V. ‘Music as an Edu- 
cational Value for the Blind,” New Outlook for 
the Blind, L (March, 1956), 91-94. 
Discusses music activities and their educational 
value to the blind. 


19. LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. Our Blind Chil- 
dren. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 
1956. Pp. 206. 
Gives practical advice to parents and teachers on 
the training and educational placement of blind 
children. 


20. Macke, Romare P., and Conor, EDITE, 
in collaboration with Gwen RETHERFORD, 
Amm L. Dennison, Franxxiw M. Foor, and 
Josmpuine TAYLOR. Teachers of Children Who 
Are Partially Seeing. Office of Education Bulle- 
tin 1956, No. 4. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956. Pp. viii++-72. 
Reports a study of the opinions of teachers and 
other educators of the abilities, knowledge, and 
professional training needed for successful work 
with partially seeing children. 


21. Moors, Josmpume C. “Adjustable Read- 
ing Rack for the Visually Handicapped,” 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, X 
(March-April, 1956), 82-84. 

Describes a reading rack found useful for the 
visually handicapped cerebral-palsied child. 


22. Rirrer, Cuartes G. Technical Research 
and Blindness. New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1956. Pp. 40. 
Discusses aids for study, daily living, home- 
making, work, and recreation as well as talking 
books, reading machines, optical aids, and guid- 
ance devices. 


23. TRAuBETZ, GRETCHEN. “Library Objec- 
tives in a School for the Blind,” International 
Journal for the Education of the Blind, V (May, 
1956), 73-77. 
Discusses problems of adaptations in standard 
library practices. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


24. ABBOTT, MARGUERITE. Cerebral Palsy: Its 
Scope and Management. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 158A. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 1956. Pp. 28. 

Gives basic information on cerebral palsy. 
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85. ARTHUR, Joun. “The Handicapped 
School-Leaver and His Future,” Social Service 
Quarterly, XXXIX (March-May, 1956), 173- 
"T 
Diseusses the need for training the handicapped 
adolescent who is unable to complete his educa- 
tion. 


26, BLAKESLEE, Auton L. Polio and the Sall: 
Vaccine: What You Should Know about It. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1956. Pp. 78. 
Basic facts about poliomyelitis and its prevention 
are presented. 


97, CANTER, ARTHUR. ‘The Use of the Colum- 
bia Mental Maturity Scale with Cerebral Pal- 
sied Children,” American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, LX (April, 1956), 843-51. 
Points out that considerable revision of the Co- 
lumbia Mental Maturity Scale is needed before it 
will be useful with cerebral-palsied children. 


98. CARAWELL, Viota E. Cerebral Palsy: Ad- 
vances in Understanding and Care. New York: 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
1956. Pp. 696. 
A comprehensive review of medical, social, and 
educational literature in the field. 


99. COORDINATING COUNCIL FOR CEREBRAL 
Patsy m New York Crry. “Recreation for 
Those Who Have Cerebral Palsy,” Cerebral 
Palsy Review, XVII (May-June, 1956), 56-57, 
81 


Gives recommendations for recreation programs 
and summer camping programs away from home. 


30. Fercoxp, S. Norman. “An Adult Cere- 
bral Palsy Educational and Vocational Work- 
shop,” Cerebral Palsy Review, XVIL (May- 
June, 1956), 64-68. 
A report of a workshop for members of United 
Cerebral Palsy held in 1955. 


31. Fenton, Joseren. “Implications for the 

Education of Children with Cerebral Palsy,” 

aot Children, XXIII (October, 1956), 
20, 
A survey of 480 children with cerebral palsy at- 
tending classes in New York showed that 70-73 
per cent of the children were below the normal 
range in intelligence and consequently that edu- 
cational thinking must be revised. 


32. Forcn, Dewey G., Jn. “Social Status of 

Physically Handicapped Children,” Exception- 

al Children, XXIII (December, 1956), 104-7, 

182-83. 

- : Reports a study which indicated that physically 
handicapped children are not as well accepted as 
are normal children. 
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88. GorpsrEm, Morris (editor). Psychologi- 
cal Services for the Cerebral Palsied. New York: 
United Cerebral Palsy Association of New 
York State, 1956. Pp. 68. 
Discusses the use of psychological tests the psy- 
chologist’s role, and psychological research in the 
area of cerebral palsy. 


34. Hrs, H. E. “Basic Teaching-Training 
Principles for the Patient with Cerebral Pal- 
sy,” American Journal of Surgery, XCI (May, 
1956), 715-18. 
Gives ten concepts for the teaching and training 
of cerebral-palsied children. 


35. Jounson, WENDELL. “Adjustment Prob- 
lems of the Cerebral Palsied," Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XX XI (March, 
1956), 12-17. 
Suggests that analysis of the needs and problems 
of cerebral-palsied adults would eid in setting 
aims and goals for children. 


36. Karz, Euras. “The Pointing Scale Meth- 
od: A Modification of the Stanford Binet Pro- 
cedure for Use with Cerebral Palsied Chil- 
dren,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
LX (April, 1956), 888-42. 
Indicates the values of this method for the intel- 
lectual evaluation of cerebral-palsied children. 


37. NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE 
Paratysis. Understanding the Disabled. New 
York: National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 1956. Pp. 20. 
Describes activities to help children in Grades 
IV-VI develop wholesome attitudes toward han- 
dicapped children. 


38. PuELPs, WiwrHROP Morcan; KIPHUTH, 
Ronznr J. H.; and Gorr, Carnes WEER. The 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Postural Defects. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1956 
(second edition). Pp. 190. 
Of interest to teachers and therapists is this revi- 
sion covering practical methods of analyzing and 
treating postural defects. 


39. “Psycho-social and Educational Adjust- 
ments of the Child with Poliomyelitis,” Nerv- 
ous Child, XI (January, 1956). 
An entire issue devoted to adjustment of the child 
with poliomyelitis. 
40. RonrNsoN, H. A., FINESINGER, J. E., and 
Brorman, J. S. “Psychiatric Considerations in 
the Adjustment of Patients with Poliomyeli- 
tis,” New England Journal of Medicine, 
CCLIV (May 24, 1956), 975-80. 
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Discusses some distorted ideas regarding polio- 
myelitis which impede treatment and rehabilita- 
tion. 


41. Spencer, Heren (compiler). A Glossary 

of Scientific Terms in the Field of Cerebral Pal- 

sy. New York: College of Physicians and Sur- 

geons, Columbia University, 1956. Pp. 26. 
Attempts to clarify words for which dictionary 
definitions are inadequate. 


49. Srrvr, P. G., and Burks, B. S. “Nutrition 
Services for Crippled Children," Children, TIT 
(March-April, 1956), 55-60. 
Presents the role of the nutritionists in the over- 
all health plan of crippled children, 


49. UNITED CEREBRAL Pausy or New York 
Crry. Re-creation through Recreation. New 
York: United Cerebral Palsy of New York 
City, 1956, Pp. 16. 
Describes New York’s recreation program for 
cerebral-palsied children, adolescents, and adults. 


44, WALLACE, HELEN M., LENDING, MIRIAM, 
and Ricu, Herperr. ‘Children with Muscular 
Dystrophy," Journal of Pediatrics, XLVIII 
(May, 1956), 658-66. 
Cites the need for improved educational, recrea- 
tional, social, and medical services for children 
with muscular dystrophy. 


45. Watson, Ernest H. “The Brain Injured 
Child: A Special Medical and Educational 
Problem,” Cerebral Palsy Review, XVII 
(March-April, 1956), 33-84, 37. 
Deals with the characteristics of the brain-in- 
jured child and considers the special problems he 
presents at home and at school. 


46. Yorra, GRETCHEN, and LLOYD, ELEANOR 

D. "Camping Together," Cerebral Palsy Re- 

view, XVII (May-June, 1956), 69-71. 
Recommends procedures to aid in the integration 
of a child with a handicap into an established 
camp program. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
CHILDREN 


,47. AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. 
Workshop for Teachers of Deaf-Blind Children. 
New York: American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1956. Pp. 36. 

Presents workshop discussions on preschool train- 


ing, educational programs, and evaluation of the 
deaf-blind child. 


48. Downs, Manton P. “The Familiar Sounds 
Test and Other Techniques for Screening 
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Hearing," Journal of School Health, XXVI 
(March, 1956), 77-87. 
Reports on a new type of test for screening the 
hearing of preschool children. 


49. Exstap, LxroNagRD M. Communication 
Problems of the Deaf. Washington: Gallaudet 
College, 1956. Pp. 18. 
Discusses special communication problems of the 
deaf. 


50. GESELL, ARNOLD. “The Psychological De- 
velopment of Normal and Deaf Children in 
Their Pre-school Years," Volta Review, LVIII 
(March, 1956), 117-20. 
Compares psychological growth of normal and 
deaf children and points out the dangers to the 
deaf child of too much pressure and demand for 
speech skills. 


51. LARR, ALFRED L, “Perceptual and Con- 
ceptual Abilities of Residential School Deaf 
Children," Exceptional Children, XXIII (No- 
vember, 1956), 63-66, 88. 
A study of conceptual and perceptual abilities of 
orally trained residential-school deaf children, 
with a review of related studies. 


59. McGrynis, Minprep A.,  KLEFFNER, 
Frank R., and GorpsrEIN, Ronznr. “Teach- 
ing Aphasie Children," Volta Review, LVIII 
(June, 1956), 239-44. 
Describes principles of teaching aphasic children 
and reports on experiences at the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf. 


53. MacPuerson, HEnEN. “Counseling in a 
Hearing Conservation Program," Exceptional 
Children, XXIII (October, 1956), 21-22, 36- 
38. 


Outlines the counseling services that have been 
developed as part of the hearing-conservation 
program of the Providence schools. 


54. “Slow Learning Deaf Children Can 
Learn," Volta Review, LVIII (March, 1956), 
101-2. 
Reports successful methods for stimulating the 
learning of deaf children. 


SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


55. BopprEv, Brent De Gre. Adjustment of 

Epileptics. Salt Lake City, Utah: Graduate 

School of Social Work, University of Utah, 

1956. Pp. 4. z 
Reviews adequacies and inadequacies of rehabili- 
tation agencies in helping with the social, marital, 
educational, and economic adjustment of epi- 
leptics. 


56. Dovax, H. J. “Heart Disease in School 
Children,” Rocky Mountain Medical Journal, 
LII (September, 1955), 800-807. 
A follow-up study of an earlier case-finding 
survey. 


57. Epilepsia: Journal of the International 

League against Epilepsy, Third Series, Vol. IV 

(November, 1955). Boston: Dr. Jerome K, 

Merlis, editor (150 South Huntington Avenue). 
Includes technical papers by authorities in the 
field and an annual bibliography of literature for 
1954. 


58. Fuanvorr, Vera. “Books To Help Chil- 

dren Adjust to a Hospital Situation," Hospital 

Books Guide, XVII (February, 1956), 24-29. 
A check list of books used successfully with 
younger and older children in a hospital. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


59. Barpara, D. A. “The Classroom Teach- 
ers Role in Stuttering," Speech Teacher, V 


(1956), 187-41. 
Describes home and school conditions which are 
conducive to stuttering. 


60. BEASLEY, Jann. Slow To Talk. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1956. Pp. 110. 
Gives practical suggestions to teachers and par- 
ents in helping a child develop language. 


61, Braster, Janz. “Relationship of Parental 

Attitudes to Development of Speech Prob- 

lems,” Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 

orders, XXI (September, 1956), 817-21. 
Recommends counseling of parents as an aid to 
speech therapy. 


62, Franaiont, Irene H. ‘It’s Always Speech 
Time,” New York State Education, XLII 
(March, 1956), 393-95. 
Provides suggestions to aid the elementary- 
school teachers in developing speech situations in 
the classroom and giving special help to children 
needing speech work. 


63. Inwrx, Arvis C. "Substitution and Omis- 

_ Sion Errors in the Speech of Children Who 

Have Cerebral Palsy,” Cerebral Palsy Review, 
(May-June, 1956), 75. 

Found that omission errors were more prevalent 
than were substitution errors. 


64. Jounson, WENDELL; Brown, SPENCER F.; 
Corns, James F.; Epner, CLARENCE W.; and 
TER, JACQUELINE. Speech Handicapped 
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School Children. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1956 (revised). Pp. xvi+576. 
Contains good chapters on speech programs in 
schools and on stuttering. 


65. Kaster, S. “The Responsibility of the 
Speech Pathologist to the Retarded Child,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, LX 
(April, 1956), 750-54. 
Discusses the contributions of the speech pathol- 
ogist to the training of the retarded child. 


66. Kocm, Heren L. “Sibling Influence on 
Children's Speech," Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XXI (September, 1956), 
322-28. 
Studied the relation between sibling influences 
and certain speech and voice characteristics in 
young children, 
67. McDonaup, Evenns T. About Children 
with Cleft Lips and Cleft Palates. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, 1956. Pp. 16. 
A pamphlet for parents covering causes of cleft 
lip and cleft palate, surgical repair, dental 
prostheses, the role of speech therapists, and ad- 
justment of the child to the handicap. 


68. Munson, S. E., and May, Anna M. “Are 
Cleft Palate Persons of Subnormal Intelli- 
gence?” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLVII (April, 1956), 617-21. 
Reports a study which indicated that persons 
with cleft palates have somewhat lower intellec- 
tual levels than ordinary persons in the general 
population. 


69. TRAINOR, ADELAIDE. Teaching the Mental- 
ly Handicapped Child To Speak. London, Eng- 
land: National Association for Mental Health, 
1956. Pp. 20. 
Contains good suggestions for speech training for 
the severaly retarded child. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND 
DULL-NORMAL CHILDREN 


70. Buck, Harry S. “The Incidence of Brain 
Injury in Public School Special Classes for the 
Educable Mentally Handicapped,” American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, LX (April, 1956), 
818-22. 
Reports on a survey which indicated that 60-70 
per cent of children in special classes for the edu- 
cable mentally handicapped were brain-injured. 


71. BEGER, ANDREW, and Waters, THOMAS 
J. “The Psychologist’s Concept of His Func- 
tion in Institutions for the Mentally Retard- 
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ed,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
LX (April, 1956), 823-26. 
Psychologists working in state and private insti- 
tutions for the mentally,retarded respond to a 
questionnaire concerning their function in such 
institutions, 


72, CRUICKSHANK, WiLLIAM M. “Planning for 
the Severely Retarded Child," American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, LXI (July, 1956), 
8-9. 
Advocates for the severely retarded community 
day-care centers administered by residential 
schools instead of special classes in publie schools. 


78. FARRELL, MarcorM J. “The Adverse Ef- 
fects of Early Institutionalization of Mentally 
Subnormal Children," American Journal of 
Diseases of Children, XCI (March, 1956), 
278-81. 
Indicates the handicapping effects of early insti- 
tutionalization on child development, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the mongoloid child. 


74, Frps, Haroxp. “Selecting Supervisors 
for the Mentally Retarded,” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, XXII (March, 1956), 221-25. 
Describes professional and personal competencies 
of supervisors and indicates screening techniques 
in the selection process. 


%5. Foaun, Martua. “The Special Difficulties 
of the un Grade Mental Defective Adoles- 
cent," American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
LX (April, 1956), 867-77. 
Enumerates factors in the environment which 
frequently interfere with the adolescent's person- 
al-social development. 


76. GorpsrETN, HERaERT. “Lower Limits of 
Eligibility for Classes for Trainable Children,” 
Exceptional Children, XXII (March, 1956), 
226-27. 
Suggests criteria for eligibility on the basis of dif- 
ferences noted between a small sample of train- 
able children excluded from class and those re- 
tained in class. 
77. GuERTIN, Witson H. “The Achievement 
and Abilities of a Group of Educable Mentally 
Handicapped,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, L (October, 1956), 145-50. 
Relationships between aphasic-type tests of abili- 
ties and other variables, such as mental age, read- 
ing, and arithmetic scores, were analyzed on thir- 
ty cases using the factor-analysis technique. 


"8. HanwETI, Mary E. Mental Retardation: A 
Special Bibliography. Washington: Interna- 
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tional Council for Exceptional Children, 1956. 
Pp. 18. 
Lists books, journal articles, and pamphlets cov- 
ering most areas in the field of mental retarda- 
tion. 
79. Horan, Epmunp M. ‘“‘Word Association 
Frequency Tables of Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, XX 
(February, 1956), 1-22. 
Refers to frequency tables, using Kent-Rosanoff 
stimulus set of 100 words, based on 73,000 re- 
sponses of 782 mentally retarded children, ar- 
ranged according to chronological age. 


80. JACOBS, AsRAHAM, and SHERMAN, CATH- 
ERINE. “Training Facilities for Severely Physi- 
cally and Mentally Handicapped," American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, LX. (April, 1950), 
721-98. 
Describes the training program of Cincinnati 
Goodwill Industries for the mentally retarded 
who were not admitted to public schools because 
of low intelligence quotient or mental age. 


81. Kyaraceus, WinurAw C. “Acceptance- 
Rejection and Exceptionality,” Exceptional 
Children, XXII (May, 1956), 828-31. 
Cites data pointing to the unfavora)! : position 
held by the mentally retarded and the delinquent 
in the roster of exceptionality. 


82. Morrison, Ina E., and Perry, Ina F. 
“Acceptance of Overage Children by Their 
Classmates,” Elementary School Journal, LVI 
(January, 1956), 217-20. 
Presents evidence indicating that the overage 
(non-promoted) child has a significantly lower 
choice status than his peers. 


83. Murray, EvELYN. “The Vocational Po- 

tential of the Retarded," Vocational Guidance 

Quarterly, IV (Spring, 1956), 87-89. 
Employment data from three cities indicate that 
retardates are able to find and keep jobs. 


84. PATTERSON, L. L. “Some Pointers for Pro- 
fessionals,” Children, III (January, 1956), 13- 
17. 
A mother of a retarded child makes ten sugges- 
tions to aid professionals in determining the type 
of information and service that parents desire an 
need. 


85. PueLrs, Haroxp. “Postschool Adjustment 
of Mentally Retarded Children in Selected 
Ohio Cities,” Exceptional Children, 
(November, 1956), 58-62. 
A follow-up of 168 retarded pupils (105 boys and 
58 girls) in 19 cities showing personal-social and 
economic adjustment. 


$i 


j RemrNGER, Ruts E. “A Curriculum for 
e Educable Mentally Retarded Preadoles- 
nt,” Elementary School Journal, LVI (March, 
956), 310-14. 

Describes the educable mentally retarded pre- 
adolescent and indicates needed facilities, objec- 
tives, and materials and methods in helping this 


*School Diagnosis of the Mentally Re- 
led: Symposium," Training School Bulletin, 
"LII (January, 1956), 215-36. 

7. Four experts discuss desirable practices in a team- 
work approach to diagnosis, interpretation, and 
reporting. 


Services for Exceptional Children. Proceed- 
sof the 1956 Spring Conference of the Wood 
hools, held in Indianapolis, May 11-12, 
56. Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Wood 
hools, 1956. Pp. 132. 

Collected papers and discussions centered mainly 
on the problems of mental health, research, and 
l basic services for mentally retarded children. 


4 


SrEvENs, Harvey A., and SZYMANSKI, 
ILBERT. “Planning a Training and Rehabili- 
ion Building for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
in a State Residential School,” Exception- 
Children, XXII (March, 1956), 228-82. 
2 Indicates how a facility can be planned so as to 
“achieve specific objectives of a school-institution 
program. 


WurrxEx, E. Artur. “Mental Deficien- 

y, 1955: Section II, Abstracts,” American 

E of Mental Deficiency, LX. (April, 1956), 
9. 


- Digests twenty-four items appearing in the re- 
arch literature during 1955. 


Wirz, Morvin A. “The Development of 
ent Thinking about Facilities for the 
'erely Mentally Retarded,” American Jour- 
pos Deficiency, LX (January, 1950), 
An overview of developmental trends and prac- 
_tices in the United States. 


RY D. “Conditioned Response Treatment 
f Enuresis? Exceptional Children, XXIL 
arch, 1956), 233-36. 
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93. Epwarps, O. “Socially Deprived Chil- 
dren: Helping Their Parents,” Children, TIL 
(January, 1956), 9-12. 
Points out that some "deprived" parents need 
the active support of the case worker to help 
them gain insight into their problems. 


` 

94. Mase, Darrer J. “Emotionally Insecure 

and Disturbed Children,” Childhood Educa- 

tion, XXXII (January, 1956), 218-20. 
Presents nine basic principles for helping the 
emotionally insecure and disturbed. 


95. Nationa, EDUCATION — ASSOCIATION. 
“Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955- 
56," Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, XXXIV (April, 1956), 51- 
107. 
Presents the opinions and judgments of 4,270 
classroom teachers concerning the nature and 
trend of current misbehavior among children, 


96. RaniNowrrz, C. “Socially Deprived Chil- 
dren: Therapeutic Work,” Children, ILI (Janu- 
ary, 1956), 3-8. 
Shows how variables in personality are related to 
socioeconomic backgrounds of children and de- 
scribes the problems involved in the therapy of 
children living in submarginal social conditions. 
97. RosExBERGER, H. T. “Education for the 
Emotionally Unstable,” Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XL (February, 1956), 136-48. 
Discusses provisions which should be made for 
the emotionally disturbed at the secondary- 
school level. 


98. Stanton, Howanp R. “Mother Love in 
Foster Homes,” Marriage and Family Living, 
XVIII (November, 1956), 301-7. 
Supports conclusions that parental identification 
is important in child welfare, that loving and 
wanting a child are two different things, and that 
mother love in foster homes is the rule, not the 
exception. 


99. STuLLKEN, Epwarp H. "Chicago's Spe- 

cial School for Social Adjustment," Federal 

Probation, XX (March, 1956), 31-36. 
Describes the operation, program, staff, and cli- 
entele of a special center established to care for 
unadjusted children, truants, incorrigibles, and 
behavior deviates. 

100. WarrexnERG, W. W. “Causes of Child 

Behavior, Understanding Children, XXV 


(June, 1956), 81-83. A 
Gives several cases to illustrate the principle of 
interacting multiple causation. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


101. Apamson, LaMay, and Duwmaw, H. 
Warren. “Clinical Treatment of Male Delin- 
quents: A Case Study in Effort and Results,” 
American Sociological Review, XXI (June, 
1956), 312-20. dis 
‘An evaluative study of a court-affiliated clinic in 
Detroit, Michigan. 


102. Bxck, Bertram M. ‘‘Delinquents in the 
Classroom," NEA Journal, XLV (November, 
1956), 485-87. 
Discusses and illustrates various types of delin- 
quents: social, asocial, neurotic, organie, and 
accidental. 


103. Brocn, Hurserr A., and FLYNN, FRANK 
T. Delinquency: The Juvenile Offender in Amer- 
ica Today. New York: Random House, Inc., 
1956. Pp. 612. 
A comprehensive and critical review of significant 
research related to causation, diagnosis, and 
treatment of delinquency. 


104. Bono, James H. “Juvenile Delinquency 
in the United States,” Federal Probation, XX 
(June, 1956), 82-38. 
A report of progress of the work of the Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency, with a note concerning next steps and 
suggested legislation. 


105. Freuman, Howarp E., and Weess, H. 
ASHLEY. ‘Analysis of a Program of Treatment 
of Delinquent Boys,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXII (July, 1956), 56-61. 
An evaluation of the Highfields (New Jersey) 
program of treating delinquent boys. Reports a 
higher success rate at lower financial cost than 
found in most cities. 


106. GLUECK, ELEANOR. “Status of Glueck 
Prediction Studies," Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, XLVIL (May- 
June, 1956), 18-32. 
Enumerates the existing studies concerning the 
validity of the Glueck tables. 


107. GLUECK, SHELDON, and GLUECK, ELEA- 
nor. “Early Detection of Future Delin- 
quents,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science, XLVIL (July-August, 
1956), 174-82. 
Compares the discriminative capacity of various 
combinations among the fifteen factors in the 
three Glueck Prediction Tables. The discrimina- 
tive capacity of five social factors eliminates need 
for the remaining two tables. 
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108. GxAcEY, WinuraM J. “Do Our Schools 
Prevent or Promote Delinquency?” Journal of 
Educational Research, L (November, 1956), 
215-19. 
Reviews data concerning some school factors and 
concludes that schools are not a factor in produc- 
ing delinquent conduct. 


109. Howarp, F. M. “If Institutional Treat- 
ment Is To Succeed,” Children, III (Septem- 
ber, 1956), 187-91. 
Enumerates major remedies needed if children 
placed in institutions are to be helped. 


110. KvanacEus, WinurAM C. Forecasting 
J'uvenile Delinquency: Supplement to the Manu- 
al of Directions for KD Proneness Scale and 
Check List. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1956. Pp. 44. 
Reports reliability and validation studies on two 
prediction techniques. 


111. Lentz, WrnurAM. "Rural Urban Differ- 

entials and Juvenile Delinquency,” Journal of 

Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 

XLVII (September-October, 1956), 331-39. 
Reports some significant differences between 180 
rural boys and 290 urban boys committed to a 
state school for delinquents. 


112. McCann, Rrcnanp. “The Self-image and 
Delinquency: Some Implications for Religion,” 
Federal Probation, XX (September, 1950), 
14-23. 
A seminar of twenty theological students con- 
cludes that a boy's heroes often provide clues to 
understanding the delinquent’s problems. 


113. McCord, WiuurAM, and McCorp, Joan. 

Psychopathology and Juvenile Delinquency: 

New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. Pp. 280. 
A comprehensive review of the related thinking 
and research, with a brief evaluation of milieu 
therapy at Wiltwyck School for Boys. 


114. Neumeyer, Martin H. “International 
Trends in Juvenile Delinquency,” Sociology 
and Social Research, XLI (November-Decem- 
ber, 1956), 93-99. 
Scans recent UNESCO publications and reports 
some common denominators and divergen 
trends in juvenile delinquency. 


, , 
115. Newman, Ruru G. “The *Acting-out 
Boy,” Exceptional Children, XXII (February, 
1956), 186-90. ae 
Preliminary report of a National Institute © 
Mental Health school program for an overt am 
expressive boy. Tentative guiding principles at? 


drawn concerning the learning problems of the 
boy himself, program-planning, and teacher rela- 
tionships. 


116. Novick, Asranam G. "Integrating the 
Delinquent and His Community,” Federal 
Probation, XX (June, 1956), 88-43. 
Stresses the need to reach children and families 
early by improving over-all co-ordination and 
methods of communication, especially with the 
general public and decision-making bodies. 


117. Nvm, F. Ivan. “The Rejected Parent and 
Delinquency,” Marriage and Family Living, 
XVIII (November, 1956), 291-300. 
Presents data suggesting that the concept of re- 
jection of the parent by the adolescent be added 
to family theory. 


118, Prexn, Berta J., and LeGrow, Doro- 
mmy. "Tutoring for Behavioral Delinquents,” 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, X. 
(July-August, 1956), 147-49. 
Argues for scholastic instruction in addition to 
the usual prescribed therapeutic occupations. 


119. RgcknEss, Warrer C., Dintz, SIMON, 
and Murray, ELLEN. “Self Concept as an In- 
sulator against Delinquency,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XXI (December, 1956), 744-46. 
Reports a study of self-images of sixth-grade boys 
in one city and identifies certain components that 
Pele young boys to withstand delinquent be- 
avior. 


190. Reports of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency, Pursuant to S.Res. 173 (84th Con- 
gress, 2d. Session), Relative to the Investigation 
of Juvenile Delinquency in the United States. 
‘aka Government Printing Office, 


A continuing series of reports concerning juvenile 
delinquency among the Indians, television and 
juvenile delinquency, motion pictures and juve- 
nile delinquency, and juvenile delinquency in 
Alaska and in Providence (Rhode Island). 


aa RoseNrIELD, Eva. “Social Research and 
a al Action in Prevention of Juvenile Delin- 
ar Social Problems, IV (October, 1956), 
Discusses methodological reasons for deficiencies 
In our knowledge of how to prevent delinquency. 


m Stark, Heman. ‘California Revives 
M Meeting Idea To Combat Delinquen- 
Mar ederal Probation, XX (September, 1956), 
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Describes how local communities aided by state 
departments undertook to study delinquency and 
to implement adaptations to prevent or control 
undesirable behavior. 


123. WATTENBERG, J. J. “Difference between 

Girl and Boy Repeaters,” Journal of Educa- 

ay Psychology, (March, 1956), 137- 
Reports a distinctive quality of factors surround- 
ing girls’ delinquency based on study of signifi- 
cance of differences on a number of variables. 


194. Wrrmer, Heren C., and Korrwsky, 

Ruru (editors). New Perspectives for Research 

on Juvenile Delinquency. Washington: Chil- 

dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, 1956. Pp. viii+-92. 
The report of a conference on the interrelation 
and relevance for delinquency of certain concepts 
from sociology and psychiatry. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


125. Bargs, Warrer. “A Study of the Family 

Background of the Gifted,” Journal of Educa- 

tional Psychology, XLVII (May, 1956), 302-9. 
A study of the backgrounds of 456 gifted chil- 
dren, with a review of related research. 


196. Brown, S. SrExcEn. “How Educate the 
Gifted Child?” Commentary, XXI (June, 
1956), 582-41. 
Surveys current techniques for spotting gifted 
children and helping them. 


127. “Curriculum and the Gifted,” Education- 

al Leadership, XIII (January, 1956), 206-40. 
Discusses pros and cons of homogeneous grouping 
for gifted and of the place of the specialized or 
career high school. 


128. Dym, Myrrun. “Attitudes of Gifted Chil- 
dren toward School,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XLII (May, 1956), 
301-8. 
A comparative study of attitudes of gifted and 
average elementary-school pupils toward school, 
curriculum, and the teacher. 


129. Frony, V. "Working Program for the 
Gifted," Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XL (September, 
1956), 82-88. k ; 
Describes a special-class program in one high 
school. 
130. “Gifted American Youth Prefer Profes- 
sional Careers," School and Society, LX X XIII 
(May 26, 1956), 192. 
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Results reported by the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation show that 56 per cent of the 
boys and 16 per cent of the girls among 5,078 
highly talented children desire to become engi- 
neers or scientists. 


131. “Gifted Youth: A Symposium on a Per- 
sistent Problem,” Clearing House, XXX (May, 
1956), 515-20. 
Six writers give their views and make some spe- 
cific suggestions for helping talented youth. 


182. HALL, THEODORE. Gifted Children: The 
Cleveland Story. Cleveland: World Publishing 
Co., 1956. Pp. 92. 
Describes the way the Cleveland public schools’ 
major work program discovers and educates the 
gifted child. 


133. Hasknw, L. D. Advanced Study for Ex- 
ceptionally Able High School Students," Ez- 
ceptional Children, XXIII (November, 1950), 
50, 89. 
‘A report of a five-week summer session at the 
University of Texas in which twenty-eight high- 
school students were provided enrichment expe- 
riences in chemistry. 


184, JusTMAN, JOSEPH, and WRIGHTSTONE, J. 

Wayne. “The Expressed Attitudes of Teach- 

ers toward Special Classes for Intellectually 

Gifted Children,” Educational Administration 

and Supervision, XLII (March, 1956), 141-48. 
‘Analyzes the questionnaire responses of 121 
teachers in four schools in which special classes 
for gifted had existed for at least five years. 


185. Knavsmermr, Hursuer J. "The Gifted: 
What Will They Become?” Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXXVIII (December, 1956), 112-16. 
Raises issues concerning the aims of school-com- 
munity efforts for the gifted and makes nine pro- 
posals to achieve stated goals for the gifted. 


186. Kraverz, Narman. “Instructional Ma- 
terial for Gifted Children,” National Elemen- 
tary Principal, XXXVI (September, 1956), 
250-54. 
Lists under different headings varicties of instruc- 
tional materials in different fields of study found 
to be suitable and necessary for use with gifted 
pupils in the elementary school, 


137. Laycock, SAMUEL R. “Counseling Par- 
ents of Gifted Children,” Exceptional Children, 
XXIII (December, 1956), 108-10. 
Contends that gifted children require acceptance, 
understanding, and guidance from their parents. 
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138. McWzuuaus, E. M. “Enrichment Prac- 
tices for Gifted Junior High School Pupils," 
Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, XL (September, 1956), 
72-81. 
Describes school adaptations for gifted children 
observed in junior high schools from coast to 
coast. 


199. Mxrsren, Morris. “Co-operation of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges in Acceleration of 
Gifted Students,” Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, XXIX (January, 1956), 220-27. 
A reappraisal of acceleration practices from the 
point of view of high schools and colleges. 


140. Mrmr, Ronznr V. “‘Social Status and 
Socio-empathie Differences among Mentally 
Superior, Mentally "Typical, and Mentally Re- 
tarded Children," Exceptional Children, XXIII 
(December, 1956), 114-19. 
Reports that social status and socio-empathic dif- 
ferences do exist among mentally retarded, men- 
tally typical, and mentally superior children in 
the upper elementary grades. 


141. SCHREIER, CARL J. “Salvage the Gift- 
ed,” California Teachers Association Journal, 
LII (February, 1956), 28. 
Points out that basically the teacher should play 
the tutor’s role in helping superior students. 


149. Srrana, Rurm. “Gifted Adolescents’ 
Views of Growing Up,” Exceptional Children, 
XXIII (October, 1956), 10-15. 
Reports similarities and differences in self-percep- 
tions of 241 bright students and 883 average stu- 
dents as seen in their written compositions on an 
assigned topic. 


148. Wurtz, Lo, and Oruers. “Rapid Learn- 
er in Our High Schools,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of the City of New 
York, XXXVII (February, 1956), 5-36. 
A committee report on the rapid learner in the 
academic high schools of New York City. 


144. Winson, F. T. “Salvaging Gifted Stu- 
dents in Regular Classrooms,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XLI (Decem- 
ber, 1955), 462-66. 
Discusses individualization of teachers’ approach 
together with materials and procedures helpful in 
dealing with bright students. 


145. Wirry, Pau A. “Gifted Child,” No- 

tion's Schools, LVII (February, 1956), 65-72" 
Answers ten basic questions concerning theg 
learner. 


FILMS 
KENNETH D. NORBERG Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California 


The following list of instructional mo- 
‘tion pictures includes references to films 
"released in the period 1951 to 1956 and not 
| previously listed in this journal. All listed 
‘motion pictures are 16mm sound films 
“unless otherwise indicated. 


146. A Day at Washington Boulevard School. 

21 minutes, color. Hollywood, California: 
Bailey Films, 1953. 

"The Los Angeles city program for handicapped 

children is documented in this film produced by 
_ the Los Angeles Board of Education. 


147, Forget Not These Children. 20 minutes, 
color. Trenton, New Jersey: New Jersey De- 
“partment of Institutions and Agencies, 1951. 

Describes certain aspects of the New Jersey state 
program to help retarded children. The film 
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shows instructional and recreational activities in 
some of the state hospitals. 

148, For Those Who Are Exceptional. 45 min- 

utes, color. Chicago: National Society for 

Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 1951. 
Special educational facilities for handicapped 
children in Illinois are described in this motion 
picture, which was produced by the Division of 
Education for Exceptional Children of the Ili- 
nois State Department of Education. 


149. Thursday’s Children. 22 minutes, black 
and white. New York: British Information 
Services, 1955. 
Children of ages four to seven are shown at the 
Margate School for the Deaf as they learn the 
meaning of language, how to lip-read, and, final- 
ly, how to speak. 


150. You'll Never Walk Alone. 27 minutes, 
color. Chicago: National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., 1953. 
Shows a summer camp for crippled children and 
describes services available to them before and 
during their stay at camp. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


Reviews and Book Notes 


Viner E. Herrick, Jonn I. Goopian, FRANK 
J. Esrvan, and Paun W. EBERMAN, The 
Elementary School. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. xiv-+ 
4'74. $5.95. 


The Elementary School is a welcome con- 
tribution to the literature because of the schol- 
arly way in which it presents the development 
of current practices and problems in elemen- 
tary education together with a concise and ob- 
jective picture of the best in modern practice. 
Tt succeeds in giving perspective, both through 
its tracing of the historical origins of the ele- 
mentary school of today and through its draw- 
ing-together of research findings, of varied 
points of view, of theoretical foundations of 
practice, and of practice itself. It is the type of 
book which promises to become a classic refer- 
ence. 

The authors state five purposes which the 
book is designed to accomplish: 


(1) To help the reader appreciate the historical 
breadth and continuity of elementary-school 
development in America and to perceive pertinent 
European influences; (2) to present the reader 
with the concept of the elementary school as a 
responsible, dynamic agency, educating children in 
a demanding and complex American society; (3) to 
reveal the nature and use of the important bases up- 
on which decisions in education are made; (4) to 
examine and critically analyze present elementary- 
school practices as they now exist in the different 
kinds of school programs and in the many im- 
portant curriculum areas; and (5) to consider as 
honestly and constructively as possible what this 
analysis means for the future [pp. vii-viii]. 


In the opinion of this reviewer, the first four 
purposes are most adequately fulfilled. The 
look into the future, however, receives less em- 
phasis and did not achieve the sense of direc- 
tion which was apparent in the other tasks. 
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Part One of the book examines the elemen- 
tary school in its social setting. It begins with ` 
identification of the present problems of ele- 
mentary education, such as the numbers of 
children who must be housed and educated; 
the need for a continuous, organized program 
of education throughout the elementary and 
secondary school; the problems of equalizing 
education for rural and urban groups; the 
problems inherent in developing integrated 
schools; the rising costs of education; and the 
need for educational planning in the midst of 
constant concern for buildings and facilities. 

The evolution of the really significant 
phases of the elementary school is then de- 
scribed. This is followed by an examination of 
the elementary school in its community rela- 
tionships and by a discussion of the various 
statements of objectives which have played a 
significant role in influencing the program and, 
practice of the elementary school. The authors 
suggest that the role of objectives is to serve as 
the bases “for determining the direction of edu- 
cational development, for selecting desirable 
learning experiences for children, for determin- 
ing the scope of learning, and for the appraisal 
or evaluation of the effectiveness of education- 
al development” (p. 91). They point out that 
objectives serve these purposes most effec- 
tively when they are clearly understood and 
used by both teachers and children. 

Part Two brings together pertinent data 
from the field of child development and the 
study of the learning process and examines 
those data in terms of their meaning for the 
organization of learning opportunities in the 
elementary school. The presentation is given m 
terms of the kinds of problems which school 
staffs face in planning opportunities for learn- 
ing. It is therefore practical in focus eve? 
though it is based on research. The authors re- 


mind us that an experience can be understood 
only by the learner who has such an experience 
and that learning activities must be examined 
in terms of the learner’s response to them. The 
authors point out that learning is “a complex 
made up of children, educational purposes, and 
the conditions necessary for resolution and de- 
velopment.” They state: 


The learning behavior of children ought to: 

. Have some kind of psychological unity. 

. Be unified around some organizing center. 

. Have some kind of continuity. 

. Have multiple and interrelated causes. 

. Be activated by the reintroduction of the 
goal for learning [p. 106]. 
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The authors’ italics emphasize the charac- 
teristics which they would use as criteria for 
judging the effectiveness of a learning situa- 
tion. Efforts to provide for these elements are 
used by the authors as the basis for determin- 
ing the curriculum plan. 

They have also given careful attention to 
the role of the center of attention as a basis for 
organizing experiences and as an activator of 
behavior. They emphasize the fact that ef- 
ficient learning is achieved, not by maximizing 
the repetitions of activities, but by maximizing 
the satisfactions and understandings which a 
child gets from his educational activities. 

Useful in this section of the book is the ma- 
terial on common problems of learning and de- 
velopment. The problems considered are of di- 
rect concern to the staff of any elementary 
school. They include, for example, which facts 
should be selected, how to pace learning activi- 
ties appropriately, what should be mastered, 
how the teacher can determine whether devel- 
opment is adequate or not, what constitutes 
effective motivation, the part that problem- 
solving plays in learning, and the role of frus- 
tration. 

Part Three deals with the following cur- 
riculum areas in the elementary school: the 
language arts; the social studies; science; 
arithmetic; health, physical education, and 
recreation; and the arts. Each area is examined 
in terms of its objectives, the emphasis most 
appropriate to the elementary school, the pos- 
sible organizing centers, and actual classroom 
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practices which are desirable. The existing dis- 
crepancy between current practices and what 
is known to be effective teaching in these fields 
is also examined. 

Part Four presents problems of directing, 
organizing, and evaluating the school program. 
Two particularly useful chapters are those 
dealing with the organization of the learning- 
teaching day and the policies and practices of 
promotion and reporting to parents. In the 
chapter on the learning-teaching day, the au- 
thors consider various problems through defin- 
ing the phases of the problem which are within 
the teacher’s span of control. This analysis of 
the various organizational problems of the 
school day should prove to be one of the most 
useful in the book, both in giving teachers a 
sense of direction in developing the day’s ac- 
tivity and in providing a useful set of criteria 
for evaluating planning. The organization of 
learning around centers, such as ideas, mate- 
rials, collections, exhibits, places, and people, 
should aid in developing programs which are 
appropriate for various groups of children. 

The chapter on promotion and reporting 
brings together the research and experience 
which have developed in this area. No absolute 
answers are given, but the basis for making 
decisions is clearly presented. 

As in most books which cover such a wide 
scope, evaluation is treated in less detail and 
with less actual realism than are the other 
topics presented. It is true that suggestions for 
evaluation have been woven throughout the 
book. The clear analyses given in earlier chap- 
ters may well form a starting point for work 
which needs to be done in the field of évalua- 
tion. The techniques given in the chapter on 
evaluation are promising for such develop- 
ment, 

The book is comprehensive and practical. It 
gives objective analyses as the base for recom- 
mendations. Certainly it is a must for anyone 
in the field of elementary education and should 
find use both as a college textbook and as a 
handbook for practicing teachers and adminis- 
trators in elementary schools. 


Cuanvos Rew 
Rochelle Park, New Jersey 
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Jonn R. Szeney, R. AnExANDER Sm, and 
ErraBETH Looser, Crestwood Heights: 
A Study of the Culture of Suburban Life. 
New York 3: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. Pp. 
xvi+506. $6.50. 


Crestwood Heights is the report of a five-year 
study, part of a project of the Canadian Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, which 
focused on the way of life found in a suburb of 
a large Canadian city. The book, in four parts 
labeled “Structure and Content,” “Institution 
and Function,” “Integration,” and “Implica- 
tion,” provides a picture of the physical and 
temporal framework for life in Crestwood 
Heights, of the significant institutions and be- 
liefs of the community, and of the conse- 
quences for life in Crestwood Heights of the 
nature of its system of beliefs and of the strains 
and conflicts within that system. 

The authors seem to have been concerned 
with the presentation of a definitive treatment 
of the suburban round of life, and probably for 
this reason they ask themselves three ques- 
tions: 

(1) Of what is this community typical or repre- 
sentative? (2) In what sense can we say or not say 
that our informants typify or represent the commu- 
nity under study? (8) Is the material secured by us 
—whether through informants or otherwise—repre- 
sentative or typical of the sources from which it was 
drawn? 


With regard to the first question, Crestwood 
Heights does seem very much like many other 
middle-class suburbs, in both the United States 
and Canada, which have been recently estab- 
lished, in which wealth rather than family is 
the criterion for prestige, and in which the only 
major institutions within the community are 
the family, the school, and perhaps the club. 
While the findings of this study may safely be 
generalized to other suburbs of this kind, it 
would seem dangerous to attempt to extend 
them to suburbia as a whole. 

With regard to the second question, when 
one attempts to determine how representative 
of Crestwood Heights is the material on which 
the authors base their conclusions, the absence 
of essential information makes an answer diffi- 
cult. For example, there is no indication of the 
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per cent which the sample used in the study is 
of the total population of 17,000. In addition, 
there is no information about personal charac- 
teristics of the sample, such as age, sex, or oc- 
cupation. Indeed even the characteristics of 
the total population of the community are 
sketchily treated, the few statistics available 
being buried in footnotes. 

On the other hand, with regard to the third 
question, Seeley, Sim, and Loosley show keen 
awareness of possible sources of bias in a study 
of a middle-class community conducted by 
middle-class investigators. ‘This awareness cer- 
tainly must increase one’s confidence in their 
findings. 

The authors’ conclusions are apparently 
drawn from the analysis of interviews taken 
with the individuals in the sample. If so, it 
would have been helpful if the authors had 
presented at least a representative sampling of 
actual interview materials in support of the 
conclusions which they draw. Provision of such 
materials would serve at least two purposes: 
(1) it would indicate the nature of the evidence 
on which generalizations were based, and 
(2) it would add a considerable amount of rich- 
ness and depth to the book’s description of 
suburban life. With certain welcome excep- 
tions, however, this anecdotal material is not 
provided. 

If the authors present too little anecdotal 
and background information, they seem to 
provide an overabundance of generalized de- 
scription. In many ways the book seems to be 
addressed to persons quite unfamiliar with the 
mundane details of life in urban United States 
and Canada. This recording of the obvious is 
especially marked in the first two parts of the 
book, but to some extent the entire report suf- 
fers from supererogation. One might wish that 
the authors had been more trenchant in gener- 
alization and had devoted the space thereby 
freed to the provision of more extended anec- 
dotal materials. 

Despite these shortcomings, however, the 
book remains a useful contribution to social- 
science literature, and it seems to have an espe- 
cial relevance to the interests and work © 
school administrators, teachers, and students 
of education. Because life in Crestw 


Heights is so largely child-centered, and be- 
cause of the nature of the sponsorship of the 
study, the book illuminates in a striking way 
the aspects of child development and of educa- 
tion in contemporary middle-class suburbia. 

A recurrent theme in recent sociological lit- 
erature has been the increasing bureaucratiza- 
tion of industrial society, with a concomitant 
shift from emphasis on the traditional values 
of individual achievement, independence, and 
competition to an emergent value system 
stressing co-operation, other-direction, and a 
submergence of the individual in the group. 
Lately there have been suggestions from sever- 
al quarters that suburbs such as Crestwood 
Heights are especially the habitat of the bu- 
reaucratic man. Seeley, Sim, and Loosley pro- 
vide a provocative picture of the way in which 
the middle-class suburban child is trained for 
the “bureaucratic crawl." Basing their discus- 
sion on a well-developed treatment of the con- 
flict between traditional and emergent beliefs 
in the culture of Crestwood Heights, they indi- 
cate the mechanisms by which the school in- 
culcates the emergent values and techniques of 
co-operation and group orientation. At the 
same time the school ambivalently clings to the 
traditional values of competition and individual 
effort and, as a result, attempts to teach these 
traditional values, The strains and tensions 
that this ambivalence causes administrators, 
teachers, students, and parents are discussed 
in a lucid and penetrating manner. 

The authors also show that the school sys- 
tem of Crestwood Heights is itself a bureaucra- 
cy. They carefully report the hierarchy of of- 
fices in the system and the effects of bureauc- 
ratization on the job performance of teachers 
and on the relations of the school with pupils 
and with their parents. This material should be 
of especial interest to students and practition- 
ers of school administration who are concerned 
with the effects of forms of organization on the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the educational 
enterprise. 

The treatment of child development in its 
Physical, social, and cultural context shows 
great insight and should be of considerable help 
to school people, as should the discussion of 
mental hygiene which runs throughout the 
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book. A discussion of strains and tensions with- 

in the family resulting from the cultural am- 
bivalence of the community is also a valuable 
contribution of the book. The use of the par- 
ents' association of the school for the retraining 
of parents in the newer concepts and tech- 
niques of child-rearing and the consequent 
function of the association as a mediator be- 
tween the school and the home are treated in 
an interesting manner. 

But perhaps the most stimulating part of 
Crestwood Heights is the chapter entitled “Lay- 
man and Expert.” Here the place of the expert 
in the newly established middle-class suburb, 
the source of his authority, and his role in shap- 
ing belief are depicted with great insight. Since 
in such a community administrator and teach- 
er are cast in the role of experts, or at least of 
specialists, those of them who are concerned 
with their responsibilities toward the commu- 
nities which they serve will find this discussion 
enlightening and perhaps frightening. 

The way of life exemplified by Crestwood 
Heights is apparently increasing in importance 
in both the United States and Canada. Teach- 
ers, administrators, and students of education 
who are concerned with the implications of this 
way of life for the schools and for education in 
general should find stimulation in this book. 


CuanLEs E. BIDWELL 
University of Chicago 


Harran L. Haeman, Administration of Ele- 
mentary Schools. New York 86: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. xvi+356. 
$5.00. 

Hagman’s Administration of Elementary 
Schools is one of five or six new books in a field 
that is currently undergoing intensive exami- 
nation. Hagman states that he has attempted 
to develop a set of “‘basic principles which can 
be identified and put to use in the practice of 
administration” (p. ix). These principles would 
comprise a set of foundations for the practice 
of school administration. Many other writers 
have indicated the need for such principles and 
decried their lack in a professional field as well 
developed as school administration. To quote 
Hagman, “the basic principles of administra- 
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tion have always been present under adminis- 


trative activity but . . . only by happenstance á 


or intuition would the administrator shape his 
practice by them" (p. x). 

The literature in the fields of business and 
public administration has been drawn upon 
heavily in the development of the book. Two 
points of view are espoused in the process: first, 
that school administration must be developed 
upon democratic principles; and, second, that 
teaching and pupil-teacher relationships are of 
prime importance. Neither of these ideas is 
novel. Nevertheless, they seem to be funda- 
mental to the field. 

In spite of all the research and study that 
has been completed to date, Hagman con- 
cludes that a wholly new concept of the nature 
of administration has not yet appeared. Such 
theory should constitute one of the major and 
exciting developments in the years just ahead. 

Administration of Elementary Schools is or- 
ganized primarily around "administrative 
foundations," such as “Purpose,” “Planning,” 
“Organization,” and “Authority,” followed by 
a look at the “Role of the School,” “Unique 
Needs of Children,” “Home and School,” “The 
"Teacher," and the “Principal as Supervisor.” 
Each chapter opens with a series of questions 
and ends with a vignette—a situational story 
in which the principal is faced with a problem. 
An excellent visual bibliography is presented in 
the Appendix. 

The practitioner looking for check lists and 
specific suggestions for “how to do it" will be 
disappointed in this book. By the author’s 
frank admission, it is an approach to the theo- 
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Brppne, Wurm W., with the collaboration 
of LovngrE J. BwDLE. Growth toward Free- 
dom: A Challenge for Campus and Commu- 
nity. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1957. 
Pp. x-+172. $8.00. 

Bruce, Wiium F., and HorpEN, A. Jonn, 
Jn. The Teacher's Personal Development: An 
Introduction to Self-awareness and Interper- 
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ry of administration. The student interested in 
an analysis of role and function will find parts 
of the volume stimulating and provocative. 
For example, the chapter on “An Understand- 
ing of Authority” develops a theory of authori- 
ty and then relates it to the role of the principal 
in the organization. Professors of education 
could find much use for this type of material in 
graduate courses, It could provide an excellent 
base for discussion leading to better under- 
standing and clarification of the authority role. 

A major weakness of these materials ap- 
pears to be a lack of sufficient reference to the 
periodical literature. Numerous specific refer- 
ences to research and experimentation in this 
area would not only greatly strengthen the 
documentation but would also add a practical 
note that would help the reader relate theories 
to practices. Topics such as the “Informal 
Group” and “Sources of Authority" might 
well be expanded. Nevertheless, the organiza- 
tional approach is sound. Hagman is to be 
commended for a scholarly analysis and devel- 
opment of this field. 

The vignettes at the end of each chapter, 
entitled “The Beginning Principal,” should 
motivate lively discussion. The principal, Mr. 
Barrows, is usually presented as a bumbling, 
less than capable administrator who is wonder- 
ing what to do next in a difficult situation. We 
look forward to another book by Professor 
Hagman in which he uses vignettes to amplify 
his theories of educational administration. 


Dan T. Dawson 
Stanford University 
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College Freshmen Speak Out. Prepared by 
AcatHA TowNsEND for the Committee on 
School and College Relations of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau. New York 16: 
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Avrx, Vern. Theatre Scenecraft for the Back- 
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chorage, Kentucky: Children’s Theatre 
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xo, Manv C. My First Book of Sounds: A 
Tezt-Workbook for “Reading with Phonics,” 
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Workbook for “Reading with Phonics,” pp. 
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Jounson, June. Home Play for the Preschool 
Child: A Book of Creative Crafts and Activi- 
ties. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1957. 
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the Canadian Institute of International. 
Affairs and the Carnegie Endowment foi 

International Peace. New York 12: Man- 
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WHO'S WHO FOR MAY 


e Authors of News Notes and Articles 


The news notes in this issue have been 
prepared by Heren M. ROBINSON, asso- 
ciate professor of education and director 
of the Reading Clinic at the University of 
Chicago. Ernest HORN, professor emeri- 
tus of education at the State University of 
Towa, suggests that methods of instruction 
in spelling be critically re-examined on the 
basis of adequate knowledge of factors 
such as the consistencies and irregularities 
found in English spelling and pronuncia- 
tion and the values of teaching generaliza- 
tions. Vincent R. Rogers, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Syracuse Universi- 
ty, describes a study of children’s musical 
preferences in relation to grade level, socio- 
economic status, sex, and suburban or 
rural residence. GERTRUDE HILDRETH, as- 
sociate professor of education at Brooklyn 
College, considers current methods of 
teaching beginning reading by which 
pupils are first taught recognition and 
sounding of whole words and then recog- 
nition of familiar elements in new words. 
Gam F. FARWELL, assistant professor of 
education at Ohio State University, and 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


This issue completes the fifty-seventh 
volume of the Elementary School Journal. 
Many helpful articles are already sched- 
uled for the next volume, in the academic 
Year of 1957-58. A few of these are: 


“Who Is the Exceptional Child?” by 
Leanver L. Boxix 


“Arithmetic for the Gifted Child” by Vin- 
CENT J. GLENNON 


Herman J. PETERS, associate professor of 
education at the same institution, consid- 
er the school guidance program in terms of 
the total program and in terms of the dif- 
ferent services required at various levels 
in the school. Dav H. RussELL, profes- 
sor of education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, describes pro- 
cedures for teaching reading which he ob- 
served on a visit to British and Scottish 
infant and junior schools, outlines the 
strengths and weaknesses of the proce- 
dures observed, and suggests a few impli- 
cations for the teaching of reading in the 
United States. Hrrmar A. Sevina, li- 
brarian in the Education Library at the 
University of Chicago, presents a list of 
selected references on foreign education. 


+ Reviewers of Books 


Marvin L. Berce, superintendent of. 
schools, De Kalb Community Unit School 
District 482, De Kalb, Illinois. EsrugR J. 
Swenson, professor of elementary educa- 
tion, University of Alabama. Joun R. 
GINTHER, acting director of the Division 
of Teacher Education, Emory University. 


“Oral Reading in the Total Reading Proc- 
ess" by Tuomas J. EDWARDS 

"Psychotherapy and Teaching” by Wi- 
LIAM H. Sraysky 

“The Mystery of Misspelling” by Rosurr 
L. Coarp i 

“A Log of Children's Out-of-School Activi- 
ties" by Constance M. McCurrovan 

“Five Years of Progress in a County-wide 
Testing Program" by DeForest HawrpTON 
and Carmen Finer HUNTER 


3 NEW Books from Prentice-Hall... 


MORE THAN SOCIAL STUDIES: 
A View of Social Learning in the 
Elementary School 


By ALICE MIEL, Columbia University, and PEGGY 


BROGAN, Educational Consultant 


MEETING CHILDREN’S EMOTIONAL 
NEEDS: A Guide for Teachers 


By KATHERINE D'EVELYN, Chief Psychologist, Great 


Neck, N.Y., Public Schools 


THE CHILD AND HIS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL WORLD 


By RUBY H. WARNER, University of Miami 


approval copies available from— 
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unique discipline and describes four interwoven 
strands of social learning: feeling good toward 
one’s self and others, selectively attending one’s 
life space, solving problems democratically, and 
building socially useful meanings. In addition 
the text traces the development of social studies 
and character education in American schools and 
offers guidance to teachers on structuring a 
setting for social learning. 
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ing. The function of the school psychologist 
and ways in which teacher and psychologist can 
work together are also discussed. 


One chapter contains a discussion of the limita- 
tions of the school in meeting all the needs of 
children along with a description of possible 
pmi resources where assistance may be 
found. 


Approz. 176 pages + 54 X 81" + To be published April 1957 


THE AIM OF THIS WARM, SIMPLE AND COLORFUL 
text is to help the teacher and the school to fill 
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through the whole school day. She examines 
current practices in all the major curriculum 
areas (language arts, social studies, science, 
arithmetic, health and fine arts) with the pur- 
pose of satisfactorily meeting the needs of both 
the self and the group. In each area she gives 
conerete illustrations of the practices that have 
succeeded in helping the child progress toward 
self-realization and useful citizenship. 

5i” x 80" Published May 1957 


Approx. 320 pp. 
Tezi list 84.50 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Summer Plans 


“Did You Enjoy Your Vacation?” is 
the title of an editorial from the Peabody 
Journal of Education of September, 1956. 
The ideas expressed in this editorial are 
just as appropriate now, before the sum- 
mer interim, as afterward. The editorial 
Suggests that one goes on a vacation be- 
cause it is “vacation time" and everyone 
else does it. Thus crowded highways, lack 
of sleep, and inferior food leave the vaca- 
tioner happy to return home to recuper- 
; ate. Besides, he may have been harassed 

| by unfinished jobs around home. Perhaps 
he could have pursued his hobbies in a lei- 
_ surely fashion and achieved greater relax- 

| ation at home than in travel. The final 
_ Statement is worthy of reflection: “All of 
this is to hint timidly that a vacation . . . 
hasn’t as much substance to offer as its 
alluring shadow seems to promise. It 
_ Could be possible that the surcease we seek 
__'sn’t to be found in holidays, in vacations, 
_ 9r even in coffee breaks." 
_ _ Probably few of us return to school in 
the autumn without some doubts or reser- 
Vations about the true values of our vaca- 
- tions. Indeed, such misgivings may ac- 
Count for the increasing attention being 
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given to the use of leisure time. An ex- 
ample of the responsibilities of the school 
in this respect is given by Shirley Cooper 
in “Using the New Leisure" in the Na- 
tional Elementary Principal for February, 
1957. He reminds us that what people do 
with their leisure time “reflects their for- 
mer experiences, the values they hold, and 
the opportunities they have at the mo- 
ment for making intelligent decisions.” 
Cooper goes on to point out that leisure 
time may mean different things to different 
people: release from the demands of a job, 
planned activities to keep people out of 
mischief, or the opportunity to develop a 
profitable economic enterprise. Finally, 
Cooper suggests, these are times when it 
is urgent to understand the different cul- 
tures of the world. Hence rather than al- 
lowing leisure time to be merely idle time, 
“leisure time could be regarded as an op- 
portunity to work constructively towards 
the solution of the momentous problems 
that confront the human race." But if we 
are to help adults of the next generation in 
this direction, then experiences and values 
must be formed, beginning in the elemen- 
tary school. 
The teacher who has kept up with forty 
411 
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young human dynamos for nine or ten 
months may not feel like working to solve 
the problems of the human race, even for 
the purpose of offering some guidance to 
next year's crop. Isn't it possible that 
some types of complete diversion for the 
teacher could pay off in helping pupils to- 
toward a better understanding of our 
world neighbors? Apparently the National 
Education Association would answer 
“Yes” to this question. The NEA Travel 
Division (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) announces a six- 
week tour of the “Island World of the 
Pacific." It begins in Seattle on July 1, 
continues for 22,000 air-borne miles and 
returns to San Francisco on August 12. 
The tour includes Alaska, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Fiji Islands, and Hawaii. 

The Institute of International Educa- 
lion (1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 
New York) offers American graduate stu- 
dents (which includes teachers) the oppor- 
tunity to study in Swiss universities. Fur- 
thermore, New York University is con- 
ducting a seminar on "Western Europe 
"Today," from July 1 to August 18. The 
study includes visits in London, Bonn, 
Rome, Lucerne, and Paris, as well as a 
study of UNESCO and a visit to 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris. 

If you choose not to travel, for any of 
several reasons known to most teachers, 
but enjoy the out-of-doors, the Girl Scout 
Councils from coast to coast and the Chi- 
cago Section of the American Camping 
Association ask you to consider the advan- 
tages of serving as camp leaders and coun- 
selors. One of the advantages is that these 
workers receive salaries, but the two or- 
ganizations emphasize the opportunities 
afforded by the relaxed camp surround- 
ings to develop friendly relations, not only 
with children, but with other professional 
workers; to observe children in a variety 
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of group experiences; and to enjoy the 
creative values of teaching in an unregi- 
mented situation. 1 

Teachers interested in working with the — 
Girl Scouts may get in contact with their 
local councils (look in the telephone direc- 
tory under “G”). Those who wish to be 
assigned at a distance from their homes 
may write directly to Miss Franchon 
Hamilton, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York 17, New York. The Chicago 
Section of the American Camping Associ- 
ation maintains a placement bureau in 
Mandel Brothers department store, under 
the direction of Mrs. Jennie Purvin. 

If you do not choose to travel, camp, or - 
take advantage of the many summer pro- — 
grams offered by colleges and universities, 
you may still find relaxation and surcease 
in your own home and community. 


Educational Television 

Our times have been misnamed as the - 
“atomic age”; it is rather the "television age.” 
Television influences human brains a thousand 
times more than the fission and fusion of 
atoms. 


This quotation from Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen appears in an article by Charles A. 
Batson entitled “What about Television 
and Education?" (South Carolina Educa- 
tion News, February, 1957). If one may 
judge the significance of educational tele- 
vision from the number of popular and sci- 
entific articles, booklets, pamphlets, and 
conferences concerned with the topic, - 
Bishop Sheen’s statement certainly ap- 
pears to be accurate. Indeed, many educa- 
tors are currently predicting that this rel- 
atively new medium will create a major 
change in education and even help meet 
the emergency caused by our booming 
school enrolments. j 

Educational television is usually classi- 
fied in three main categories: comme : 
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open-circuit television; open-circuit via 
the special stations reserved for education 
(258 channels originally set aside by the 
Federal Communications Commission); 
and closed-circuit television for classroom 
use. 

Commercial television has adopted a 
code which includes a commitment “for 
the advancement of education and cul- 
ture,” among others. Increasingly, the 
commercial stations are accepting the 
challenge to present fact, opinion, culture, 
and science in a way that has public ap- 
peal. To be sure, many very popular pro- 
grams regularly scheduled throughout the 
week may be classified as educational in 
the true sense. Of special interest is the 
new program this spring designed to con- 
vey something of the diversity, utility, 
and beauty of mathematics. One of five 
program series sponsored by NBC, it will 
feature thirteen eminent scholars. Similar 
plans have been made for programs devot- 
ed to American literature, American gov- 
ernment, music, and world geography. 
The facilities of NBC are providing the 
first live programing produced expressly 
for educational television stations on a 
nationwide basis. 

The early efforts of educational televi- 
sion stations quickly sparked the imagina- 
tion of colleges and universities to experi- 
ment in offering courses for credit, via 
both open and closed circuits. Pennsyl- 
vania State University issued on July 31, 
1955, a comprehensive report, An Inves- 
tigation of Closed-Circuit Television for 
Teaching University Courses, prepared by 
C. R. Carpenter, L. P. Greenhill, and col- 
laborators. This report describes the proj- 
ect for offering courses in general chemis- 
try, general psychology, and psychology of 
marriage. 

In chapter xii the authors sum up the 
unsolved problems relative to instruction- 
al television by pointing out that “the 


values and possibilities are so great that 
commensurate and correctly assessed 
means must be used in achieving and 
materializing them.” Among the problems 
listed are: 


1. Determining for what instructional televi- 

sion is and is not appropriate. 

2. Identifying the possibilities and potentials 

in adapting courses to television. 

3. Exploration of instructor-student interac- 

tions. 

4. Determining effective sizes and distribu- 
tions of classes. 

. Studying the potentials and functions of 
visual communication for supplementing 
verbal symbols. 

. Evaluating problems of student and in- 
structor acceptance. 

7. Improving the measurement of learning 

when both visual and verbal stimuli have 
been co-ordinated. 


By the end of last year, Pennsylvania 
State University was offering 14 courses to 
4,700 students according to the January, 
1957, number of Better Schools: Spotlight 
Heport (National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York 16). So far, no significant differences 
have been found in achievement between 
students taught by television and those 
taught in large lecture halls. But differ- 
ences were found among students and in- 
structors relative to their preferences for 
one or the other method of presentation. 
Furthermore, it seemed that more mature 
students could accept responsibility for 
learning alone, while others seemed to 
need supervision. Hence the conclusion 
was reached that "each school probably 
wil have to answer for itself whether 
ETV fits its conditions and is worth the 
cost.” 

Reports from a dozen or more colleges 
and universities reveal that a wide variety 
of courses are being offered by television 
and that the measures so far show encour- 


o 
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aging results. Indeed, courses can be 
taken at home, as highlighted in Life 
magazine (February 25, 1957), where even 
busy mothers and homemakers can con- 
tinue formal education. An experiment in 
Texas aims to increase the number of 
qualified teachers by making television 
courses available to prospective teachers 
in remote areas. 

One of the early projects at the second- 
ary level began at station WQED in Pitts- 
burgh, according to Jack Mabley’s ar- 
ticle, “Television: Teaching’s Newest 
Tool” (Saturday Review, February 16, 
1957). During the first year, 39 adults 
earned high-school diplomas via this me- 
dium. The “television teaching demon- 
stration,” as it is called, revealed that 
high-school students using television 
courses earned grades comparable to con- 
trol groups. 

In New London, Wisconsin, the 550 
high-school students who attend the 
study hall each day are monitored by the 
principal’s secretary in his office through 
use of closed-circuit television. In addition 
to releasing teachers from an unpleasant 
chore, it is hoped that this type of super- 
vision will help the students develop self- 
discipline, reports Lee Weddig in “Closed 
Circuit Study Hall Teacher” (Educational 
Screen and Audio-visual Guide, January, 
1957). 

At the elementary-school level, teach- 
ing is not allocated entirely to television 
but becomes a joint project with the class- 
room teacher. In the Pittsburgh “‘televi- 
sion teaching demonstration" plan, the 
classroom teacher uses five minutes before 
the TV lesson to introduce the topic of the 
day, on which he has already been briefed 
by study guides. Then the television 
teacher presents the “kernel” of the lesson 
in twenty-five minutes, while the class- 

room teacher is free to cireulate among the 
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pupils, offering help if it is needed, or to 
sharpen his own techniques by watching 
the demonstration. The last ten minutes 
are allocated to the classroom teacher, 
who answers questions and individualizes 
the group presentation. Fifth-grade pupils 
are taught reading, history-geography, 
and arithmetic according to this plan. 
Early evaluations reveal at least equal 
performance by these experimental 
groups. 

At Hagerstown, Maryland, six thou- 
sand children in Grades I through XII are 
receiving part of their daily instruction 
by television. In an article entitled “TV's 
Test in Classroom: Here's What It 
Shows" (U.S. News and World Report, 
February 8, 1957), the point is made that 
school officials believe any subject can be 
taught by television. However, they con- 
sider that subjects requiring demonstra- 
tions and close-up viewing by pupils are 
particularly well adapted to this purpose. 
In these experimental stages, where tele- 
vision teachers must be trained and dem- 
onstration materials provided, it is impos- 
sible to estimate the relative cost of edu- 
cation via television. 

Obviously the range of uses of instruc- 
tional television will increase rapidly in 
the near future as new ideas and innova- 
tions are conceived. For a good summary 
of seventy-one research reports evaluating 
the methods of teaching, the amount 
learned and retained by students, and the 
kinds of persons who learn best by televi- 
sion, “An Inventory of Instructional Tele- 
vision Research" can be obtained from the 
Educational Television and Radio Center 
(1610 Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
$1.00). The annotated bibliography from 
this report is published separately and 
may be obtained from the center without 
charge. 

Summing up the advantages of educa- 
tional television, Better Schools: Spotlight 
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Report came to the following conclusions, 
offered here in summary form: 


1. Although educational television was re- 
sisted at first by educators, it is now earning 
their respect. 

2. The programs gaining widest acceptance 
in schools are those in which materials, expert 
techniques and demonstrations, and unusual 
personalities may be provided. 

3. Students retain the ideas and informa- 
tion received by television. 

4. Classroom teachers are helped by ob- 
serving methods and techniques used by the 
demonstrator. 

5. Television offers a broad range in the 
curriculum, especially in small schools. 

6. Instruction is not interrupted by class 
discipline or other distractions. 

7. Tests show that even those students of 
lower aptitude and mental ability learn by 
television instruction. 

8. Students become aware of the need for 
proper English and diction, 

9. Science demonstrations and experiments 
enable each student to have a close-up view. 

10. Diagrams and visual materials can be 
presented more quickly and easily, without 
providing copies for every classroom. 

11. Direct teaching may go to the homes of 
handicapped children or those who need make- 
up classes. 

12. Television holds the attention of pupils 
of different ages. 

13. It is an effective medium for in-service 
training of teachers. 


Some disadvantages are listed as fol- 
lows: 


1. Two-way communication between pupil 
and teacher is often absent. [Exceptions occur 
in schools especially equipped for this purpose.] 

2. The television teacher cannot judge how 
well he is being understood. 

8. Loss of contact between teacher and 
pupil is harmful. 


The fact remains that many teachers 
and some teachers’ organizations have 
taken a definite stand against educational 


television in the classroom. Reasons for 
this opposition are expressed by William 
E. Buckler in an article entitled “TV in 
the Classroom” appearing in the Nation 
of February 2, 1957. He states that, first, 
some teachers oppose any innovation; 
second, some teachers consider teaching 
by television a dehumanizing threat to 
education; and, third, some fear the ef- 
fects on the teacher market. The criti- 
cisms and fears expressed by teachers who 
have not participated in these programs 
are said to have disappeared after partici- 
pation. Considerable enthusiasm on the 
part of both television and classroom 
teachers is reported. This enthusiasm is 
both an asset and a threat to a clear evalu- 
ation of the results obtained. Well known 
to educational researchers is the fact that 
new methods or techniques of teaching al- 
ways achieve better results than old ones 
if there is great enthusiasm on the part of 
teachers and staff. 

Thus one may conclude that only a pro- 
longed period of time with varied uses, 
and efficient means of appraisal of the re- 
sults, will point the way in teaching by 
television. If ultimately it proves to be as 
effective as first reports show it to be, the 
possibilities of offering free education of 
all kinds to mass audiences is limited only 
by the skill and imagination of those who 
teach. Finally, this type of experimenta- 
tion could revolutionize educational ad- 
ministration, instruction, and procedures 
of schools and colleges and perhaps make 
a major contribution to the solution of the 
problem of the shortage of teachers. 


About Reading 

o Remedial Reading 

“Ten Years of Progress in Remedial 
Reading” by May Lazar, assistant direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, New York City public schools, 
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should be of special interest to school per- 
sonnel. It is the keynote address given at 
the Seventh Annual Conference on Reme- 
dial Reading sponsored by the Commu- 
nity Counseling Center of Brooklyn 
College. 

Dr. Lazar refers to eight important 
gains made in ten years, which may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The remedial teacher holds a more im- 
portant place in the reading program than he 
held ten years ago. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that remedial-reading teachers are better 
trained today and, in part, to the recognition 
that there is nothing mysterious about remedi- 
al instruction. Increasingly, the remedial 
teacher assists classroom teachers so that they 
too can give remedial instruction. 

2. Our concept of reading has changed dur- 
ing this period. Reading is now recognized as 
a complex, thinking process rather than just a 
mechanical ability. This concept has broad- 
ened the function of remedial reading to in- 
clude remediation in many areas of reading 
achievement other than mere word recogni- 
tion. 

8. There is today greater awareness of the 
problems of retarded readers than formerly. 
The personal, social, and intellectual charac- 
teristics of retarded readers are of special con- 
cern to school people. We recognize that causes 
of reading retardation are multiple and that no 
single easy solution to the problem is likely to 
be found. Of special interest is the retardation 
in reading, particularly critical reading, ex- 
hibited by many children who are intellectual- 
ly gifted. 

4. Changes in teachers’ attitudes toward 
children and toward teaching methods and 
materials have been notable. Greater insight 
into the dynamics of learning has enabled 
teachers to select materials of interest and sig- 
nificance to pupils and to adapt methods of 
teaching so as to capitalize on each pupil’s 

assets. 

5. There is a changing concept of methods 
of remediation. Earlier the emphasis was on 
the grade score that the child achieved. Now 
we recognize that two children may achieve the 
same score on a reading test and still differ 
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considerably in their reading skills and abili- 
ties. Diagnosis formerly emphasized specific 
skills which a pupil lacked, and in the treat- 
ment the defective skills were matched with 
specific remedial devices, especially drills, to 
correct each. Today there is a greater tendency 
to examine deficiencies in relation to each child 
and to provide greater motivation and mean- 
ingful learning situations. All instruction is 
directed toward getting meaning from reading. 

6. Grouping for remedial instruction con- 
tinues to present problems. However, experi- 
ence with remediation outside the classroom 
reveals that the smaller the group, the better 
is the severely retarded reader's chance of 
success, 

Grouping within the class is still subject to 
wide variation. Obviously there is little merit 
in grouping children except to permit better 
adaptation of teaching methods and materials 
and greater flexibility in meeting individual 
needs. Personalized reading, the ultimate goal 
of grouping, means guiding each child in accord- 
ance with his abilities, interests, and tastes. 

7. The amount and the variety of remedial 
materials have increased markedly. There are 
textbooks, trade books, magazines, and other 
sources especially adapted to pupils whose in- 
terest levels are beyond their achievements in 
reading. Experimentation with ways of using 
these materials effectively is going on con- 
stantly, and many reports appear in recent 
educational literature to guide the teaching. 

8. Increasingly, the relation of reading to 
the other areas of language arts points toward 
the responsibility of the teacher to do remedial 
education in all areas of the curriculum. 


As Dr. Lazar has indicated, noteworthy 
progress has been made in ten years. But 
many persistent problems remain to be 
solved. Experimentation, particularly 
with individual pupils, is always essen- 
tial, but it must constantly be evaluated. 

In an interesting commentary appear- 
ing in the January, 1957, Remedial Read- 
ing Newsletter (published by the Brooklyn 
College Community Counseling Center), 
Fannie S. Mendelsohn asks, “Is It Valid?" 
Mrs. Mendelsohn, who is the senior read- 
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ing clinician at the center, states that the 
most important single factor in remedial 
reading is the teacher or the clinician. The 
teacher or the clinician must be able to 
set the stage for learning by developing 
healthy relationships with and among 
children. Then this teacher must be pre- 
pared to use any of a variety of methods, 
which Mrs. Mendelsohn calls the “tools of 
the trade.” Such a teacher always remem- 
bers that it is the child that he teaches, 
not the skill. Thus the selection of meth- 
ods must be based on what is best fora 
particular child at a given time, and the 
question of the validity of methods and 
materials must always be resolved by the 
statement, “For him, now, it is valid.” 


* Responsibilities 

of Reading Specialists 

A useful new book, entitled Posi- 
tions in the Field of Reading, was written 
by Kathryn Imogene Dever (New York 
27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1956. $4.25). 
The study reported in the book was based 
upon 480 questionnaires received from 
persons engaged in different types of read- 
ing positions. The report groups the posi- 
tions as follows: “Special Teachers of 
Reading,” “Supervisory Reading Special- 
ists,” “Reading Specialists in Higher Edu- 
cation,” “Specialists in Reading Clinical 
Work,” and “Reading Work in Other Job 
Classifications.” 

Under each of the preceding classifica- 
tions there are descriptions of the work 
_ performed, of how these specialists work 
with pupils and others, of their profession- 
al education, the qualifications required 
- and additional qualifications for which 

they felt a need, job satisfactions and dis- 
Satisfactions, and salaries. In some in- 
Stances there are case studies of particular 
kinds of positions. 

The following is a summary of the con- 
clusions reached: 


1. Specialization in reading is a relatively 
new field; many of the respondents in this 
study were pioneers. 

2. The field of reading is growing rapidly, 
There is urgent need for trained teachers, Some 
classroom teachers have tried to develop the 
necessary skills on the job. 

3. The field of reading is a changing field. 
The job descriptions give evidence that reme- 
dial teachers’ duties change in one of two direc- 
tions. One direction seems to be from working 
directly with pupils toward assisting classroom 
teachers, who can then reach a larger number 
of pupils. The second direction of change is 
toward more specialized work with fewer, but 
more seriously retarded, pupils, 

4. Co-ordination is essential. Therefore 
many remedial-reading teachers must either 
assume the responsibility for co-ordinating the 
entire reading program or attempt to persuade 
the school administration to delegate the re- 
sponsibility to someone prepared to carry on 
this task. 

5. There is need for setting up professional 
standards for those working in the field of 
reading. 

6. The reading specialists expressed a high 
degree of satisfaction with their work but men- 
tioned as difficulties: (a) lack of time to carry 
on all necessary aspects of the program and 
(6) lack of understanding of the reading pro- 
gram on the part of administrators, teachers, 
and parents. 


Dever’s book should be especially use- 
ful to administrators who are planning to 
add to their staff some type of reading 
specialist or who wish to define the re- 
sponsibilities of persons already on the 
staff. It should also be useful for teachers 
who are anticipating graduate work, as 
well as faculty members in institutions of 
higher learning who are training teachers 
for these positions. 


* Preparing To 
Read the Newspaper 
Teachers who are concerned with the 
aims and goals of reading instruction 
should read the thoughtful article by Ed- 
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gar Dale, “How To Read a Newspaper,” 
appearing in the News Letter (Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio) for Decem- 
ber, 1956. Dr. Dale notes Carl Sandburg’s 
frequent statement that every student 
should learn how to read a newspaper. 
Dale also reports the statement of a noted 
publisher that many college graduates 
have not acquired this skill. After making 
a careful analysis of the abilities required, 
Dr. Dale summarizes ways in which the 
mature reader can approach the reading 
of the newspaper: 

He can get a quick overview of the news by 
reading news summaries, by reading the head- 
lines which summarize the stories they head. 

He can learn to adjust his speed of reading, 
learn to change gears. . . . 

He can compare the treatment of stories in 
different newspaper sources. 

He can check the radio and television news 
against the news in the press for adequacy, 
depth, and quality of treatment. 

Finally, the critical reader can apply his 
critical judgment to the press as it touches all 
phases of his life. 


The foregoing set of behaviors do not 
emerge automatically as a person leaves 
his formal education. Instead, they must 
be developed systematically. Pupils in the 
middle and the upper grades should re- 
ceive a foundation for this type of reading, 
and it should be further developed in the 
secondary school. 


Here and There 

among the Schools 

© Foreign Language 

and Basic Learnings 

Ralph C. Geigle, superintendent of 
schools in Reading, Pennsylvania, has 
sent to the Elementary School Journal an 
interesting paper reporting the results of 
a study of the achievement of basic learn- 
ings before and after the inclusion of in- 
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struction in foreign language in the Oa 
mont (Pennsylvania) elementary schools, 
Mr. Geigle writes that the study was made 
to throw some light on the questio 
What effect does the inclusion of instruc- 
tion in a foreign language have on the 
basic learnings in the elementary grades? 

In 1954-55 French was taught fo 
twenty minutes daily in each of four 
third-grade classrooms. A teacher who 
spoke the language fluently worked 
each of the rooms on an itinerant basis, - 
The same pupils continued their study of 
French in the fourth grade. As a parti 
evaluation of this program, a compari 
was made between the scores of 
fourth-grade pupils on standardi 


dieated that the fourth-grade pupils 
had studied French scored well above 


Their over-all achievement is reflected: 
an average grade equivalent of 6.0, where 
the standard mean was 4.8. 

In the four previous years, fourth- 
graders who had not had instruction. 
French likewise achieved well in comp: 
son with the standard mean. In only one - 
of these years was the average grade | 
equivalent attained (6.9) greater tham 
that achieved by the pupils who studi 
French for two years, from 1954 
1956. 

A study was also made of the scores í 
standardized achievement tests tak 
Grades II, IIT, and IV by the pupils who 
had studied French in Grades III and 
The results showed these pupils to be 
above the norms for each of these 
levels. As a matter of fact, the ob 
mean on the Metropolitan Achieven 
Battery administered at the end of 
TV showed the average performance o | 
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equivalent to that of beginning sixth- 
grade pupils. 

Superintendent Geigle concludes from 
these data that at least the introduction 
of the instruction in foreign language “has 
not harmed the basic-learnings program.” 


e An Experiment 
in School Readiness 

Today many schools enrol groups of 
pupils who have had meager experiences 
and are not yet ready for the formalized 
instruction of the first two grades. The 
Yolo County Schools in California can 
point to an interesting experiment in help- 
ing such pupils, which was carried out in 
El Rio School. The report appears in a 
booklet entitled “Teaching Children To 
Think: An Exploration in Curriculum 
(First and Second Grade Level)” by 
Oneita Landis, Hilda Taba, and Vanna 
Mae Amos (Woodland, California: Yolo 
County Schools, 1956). 

The school was established as an “emer- 
gency-center school” with more than thirty 
pupils of Grades I and II in a single room. 
The economic status of the parents was 
not high, and many had immigrated to the 
state. The children had meager experiences 
and limited ability in language. Behavior 
problems were common. The teacher diag- 
nosed the needs of this group as follows: 
need for help with reading readiness; need 
for acceptance so that they could relax 
and express themselves freely; and need 
for developing, in both children and par- 
ents, pride in their school and neighbor- 
hood. : 

The first step was to develop a permis- 
Sive atmosphere, with trips, art work, play, 
and "showing and telling." Later, wall 
charts with short simple stories which the 
Children created were used for beginning 
reading. Experiences included those of the 
family, in the neighborhood, and with 
food. Through these experiences, precise 


perceptions were developed, which could 
be accurately reproduced in painting, but. 
the pupils lacked skill in verbal expression 
and had little notion of sequence or con- 
tinuity in thought. Group work was dis- 
orderly and attention span was short, in 
contrast to the individual work, where 
behavior and attention were satisfactory. 
Trade-book stories which had a sequence 
were selected, and attention was directed 
to the order, sequence, and characters. 
The children drew illustrations, labeled 
them, and arranged them in sequential 
order on the board. Later the pictures 
were made into booklets. 

A second step was for the teacher to 
stop reading the story before the solution 
had developed, then ask questions which 
required a restatement of what happened, 
an analysis of the reasons why it hap- 
pened, and feelings about what happened, 
Thus the children began to see alternate 
solutions, to recognize cause and effect, 
and to identify with others in the story. 
Films were also used for this purpose, and 
tape recordings of discussion revealed that 
the perception of verbal material (stories) 
was less accurate than that of real inci- 
dents or pictures, recognition of cause and 
effect in stories was still not well devel- 
oped, and descriptions of feelings had two 
dimensions—happy and sad or bad. 

A third step involved “if-then” exer- 
cises, which posed such questions as the 
following: “If father came home late for 
dinner, what would mother do or say? 
What would you do or say?” Discussions 
of group behavior were handled in a 
similar fashion. 

The plans for the second year included 
(1) building more abstract concepts; 
(2) building a curriculum such that chil- 
dren could develop ideas sequentially; 
(8) developing systematic study habits; 
(4) learning to think about their own con- 
duct; (5) stressing group planning, shar- 
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ing, and discussion; and (6) continuing to 
develop clear speech. 

At the end of the second grade the pro- 
gram was evaluated. In addition to the in- 
formation that the pupils had secured and 
the improvement in their thinking, they 
had read twenty-three readers and done 
the exercises in a workbook. Furthermore, 
they were keenly interested in reading 
other books. They talked more fluently, 
with marked increases in their speaking 
vocabularies. Their speech patterns re- 
vealed greater continuity of ideas. Group 
behavior and morale were improved. 

The booklet is a report of an experi- 
ment, not a blueprint for any teacher to 
follow. It reveals the need for a teacher to 
dare to be creative, to diagnose the needs 
of a group of children continuously, and 
to devise appropriate experiences to pro- 
mote academic and social learning. 


© Year-Around Schools Again? 


Tn the late twenties and early thirties, 
experimentation was under way to utilize 
the school plant for twelve months rather 
than the customary nine months. Reports 
on the experiment in Aliquippa, Pennsyl- 
vania, written by H. R. Vanderslice, at 
the time the superintendent of schools in 
that city, appeared in the Elementary 
School Journal for April, 1930, and De- 
cember, 1933. The March 1, 1957, issue of 
U.S. News and World Report describes the 
revival of this plan as a way to end over- 
crowding and to cut the need for new 
school buildings. The savings to taxpayers 
appear to be impressive. The U.S. News 
reports that San Diego, Minneapolis, and 
Jacksonville (Florida) are weighing the 
possibilities of the plan and that the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina expects the plan 

to be given a test in his state. 

The plan calls for four quarters in the 
school year, with about one-fourth of the 
pupils entering near the end of July and 
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the middle of October, January, and April. 
"Teachers are expected to be on duty dur- 
ing three of the four quarters and may 
teach, with extra compensation, during 
the fourth quarter with a month for 
vacation. 

The chief opposition to the plan comes 
from parents, who are habituated to sum- 
mer vacations, although administrators 
fear the problems involved in scheduling, 
transferring, and the like. It is possible 
that the cost of new buildings and extra 
teachers for our gigantic enrolments in 
schools may lead parents and administra- 
tors to consider ideas for fuller use of the 
school plant. 


Of Interest to Teachers 


The sixth edition of A Basic Book Col- 
lection for Elementary Grades (American 
Library Association, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
$2.00) was published late in 1956. While 
this paperbound book is designed espe- 
cially for librarians, it will also be useful 
to teachers if the school is not sufficiently 
fortunate to have a librarian. It includes a 
selective list of a thousand titles, balanced 
in each subject area and integrated with 
the curriculum and children's interests. 
"This book is also a useful reference tool for 
parents and others who work with chil- 
dren. 

Paperbound Books in Print is published 
twice yearly (in September and February) 
by R. R. Bowker Company (62 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, New York. $3.00 a 
year. $2.00 a single copy). The Fall-Win- 
ter number of 1956 presents an index to 
5,400 inexpensive reprints and originals, 
with a selective subject guide. 

A list of Children's Books on Alaska, 
annotated by Ellen Martin Brinsmade 
(Adler's Book Shop, Box 1599, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. $1.00) is of special interest. It in- 
cludes fiction and non-fiction titles appro- 
priate for Grades I-IX, with textbook 
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material excluded. The books were chosen 
for recreational reading because of their 
literary quality but especially because of 
the reasonable correctness of the factual 
information presented. 

If you want to know more about “Utili- 
zation in the School Curriculum of Mate- 
rials Related to Dogs,” a free pamphlet 
may be obtained from the Gaines Dog 
Research Center (250 Park Ave., New 
York 17, New York). This study of utili- 
zation was based on 175 questionnaires re- 
ceived from 30 states, covering the curricu- 
lum from kindergarten through Grade IX. 

Especially for teachers of upper-grade 
or junior high school English, Filmstrip 
House (347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17. $45.00) has produced Guideposts to 
Speaking and Writing (ten films) and 
Writing and. Revising (four films). Devel- 
oped and used by an English teacher in 
junior high school, these filmstrips are de- 
signed as supplementary aids in forming 
better skills. Each filmstrip is aimed at one 
point either in grammar or in writing. 
Each reviews and repeats ideas from the 
preceding film in the series. The colors are 
bright and the designs clear. Although it 
is stated that all pertinent information 
appears on the filmstrips, this writer con- 
cluded, from the many questions which 
arose in viewing them, that a manual 
would be an excellent addition. 

Early this year, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. (1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois) announced the comple- 
tion and release of a correlation of more 
than 1,200 film and filmstrip titles with 
the most widely used textbooks in the 
elementary field. For about $0.05 each, 
teachers may secure a correlation form for 


— any one of 188 textbooks chosen. The 


— form is textbook size and may be at- 
_ tached with gummed tape to the front of 
the teacher's edition of the book. Each 
folder contains a chapter-by-chapter anal- 


ysis of the contents of the textbook, to- 
gether with a detailed list of EB Films di- 
rectly related to the subject matter and a 
secondary list of materials for supplemen- 
tary use and enrichment. This analysis 
should save the teacher’s time in locating 
one or more films to accompany each in- 
structional unit. 

An "Emergency Care Chart" was pre- 
pared in 1956 by the Department of 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion of the Minneapolis public schools. It 
is a flat chart, eight and a half by twelve 
inches in size, and has graduated pages, 
clearly identified in large letters, for each 
of sixteen types of school emergencies. In- 
cluded are bleeding, shock, head injuries, 
nosebleeds, convulsions, burns, and 
others. A teacher may quickly open the 
chart to the correct page, which lists spe- 
cific steps to follow in treatment until 
medical care can be secured. Copies of the 
forms for reporting school accidents ap- 
pear at the back of the chart. Such a quick 
reference aid should be prepared and made 
available to every teacher. 


Annual Conference 
on, Reading 


The Twentieth Annual Reading Con- 
ference at the University of Chicago will 
be held from Monday, July 1, through 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957. The central 
theme is “Materials for Reading." 

The opening general session will con- 
sider trends in curriculum today and the 
implications of these trends in relation to 
the reading materials needed in schools. 
The second general session, to be held on 
Monday evening, will be devoted to 
materials for superior and retarded read- 
ers, in addition to the report from a rep- 
resentative of the publishers of basic read- 
ers. At the third general session, on Tues- 
day evening, attention will be focused on 
the materials needed for different patterns 
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of grouping children for instruction and a 
discussion of audio-visual materials. The 
final general session at the end of the con- 
ference will serve to summarize the many 
sectional meetings and to draw valid con- 
clusions from the entire conference. 

After the first morning the elementary- 
school groups will meet together for con- 
sidering basal readers, workbooks and 
teachers’ guides, materials for extension 
reading, and materials for reading in con- 
tent areas. Each of the general elementary 
sessions will be followed by sectional meet- 
ings for teachers at the primary-, middle-, 
and upper-grade or junior high school 
levels. The sectional meetings are de- 
signed to discuss different aspects of the 
topics in concrete and practical terms. In 
addition, a portion of each of the sectional 
meetings is set aside to allow time for 
teachers to raise questions and to share 
experiences in order that sound conclu- 
sions may be reached on each topic. 

The senior high school and junior-col- 
lege teachers will meet in three groups 
after the first morning. The groups will 
consider aspects of materials for reading 
in literature, in social studies, and in 
science, respectively. Ample time will be 
allowed for full discussion and exchange 
of ideas as each topic is presented. 

A special section is planned for super- 
intendents, elementary- and secondary- 
school principals, department chairmen, 
supervisors, and reading consultants. 
These sectional meetings will be con- 
cerned with plans and procedures which 
will permit wise selection and maximal 
use of materials for reading throughout 
the entire school system. 

The program is presented below: 


MONDAY, JULY 1, 9:30 a.m, 


General Session: Basic Issues Underlying the 
Selection and Use of Reading Materials 
Overview of the Conference, HELEN M. 

RonrNsox, University of Chicago 
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Current Curriculum Trends, Jony I. Goop- 
LAD, University of Chicago 

Reading Materials Needed for Current Cur- 
riculums, WiLLrAM S. Gray, University of 
Chicago 


MONDAY, JULY 1, 1:45 P.M. 


Elementary General Session: Values and Lim- 
itations of Basal Readers, Davin K. Srgw- 
ART, Co-ordinator of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Iowa City, Iowa 

Elementary Sectional Meetings: Effective Uses 
of Basal Readers 

Meeting of Administrators and Supervisors: 
Procedures To Insure Wise Selection of 
Readers and Textbooks for a School or 
School System 

High-School and Junior-College Meetings: Cir- 
teria for Selecting and Evaluating Reading 
Materials 


MONDAY, JULY 1, 7:30 P.M. 
General Session 


Reading Materials for Superior Readers, 
PauL Wrrry, Northwestern University 

Reading Materials for Retarded Readers, 
CHARLES G. SPIEGLER, Food Trades Vocation- 
al School, New York City 

The Publishers’ Challenge To Provide Ma- 
terials for the Current Curriculum, Paur T. 
Luzpxz, Senior-Elementary Editor, Webster 
Publishing Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


TUESDAY, JULY 2, 9:30 A.M. 


Elementary General Session: Purposes of Work- 
books and Teachers’ Guides 

Elementary Sectional Mectings: Use and Misuse 
of Workbooks and Teachers’ Guides 

Meeting of Administrators and Supervisors. 
Role of the Administrator in Providing 
Adequate Reading Materials in Schools and 
Classrooms 

High-School and Junior-College Meetings: 
Reading Materials for Slow Learners and 
Retarded Readers 


TUESDAY, JULY 2, 1:45 P.M. 

Elementary General Session: Materials for In- 
dividualization of Extension Reading, Mix- 
DRED L, Mippieton, Supervisor of Elemen- 
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tary Education, Carroll County Schools, 
Carroll, Iowa 

Elementary Sectional Meetings: How and When 
To Use Extension Reading Materials 

Meeting of Administrators and Supervisors: Re- 
lation of Maturity, Reading Achievement, 
and Interest of Pupils to Extension and 
Recreational Reading Materials 

High-School and Junior-College Meetings: 
Reading Materials for the Unit Plan of 
Study 


TUESDAY, JULY 2, 7:80 P.M. 


General Session 


Reading Materials for Different Patterns of 
Grouping for Instruction, ALBERT J. Harris, 


- Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Audio-visual Materials for Reading, Ros- 
ERT C. SnipeR, University of Chicago 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 9:30 A.M. 


Elementary General Session: Principles for 
Selection and Use of Reading Materials 
in Content Areas, GERTRUDE WHIPPLE, 
Supervisor, Language-Arts Department, De- 
troit Public Schools and Wayne University 

Elementary Sectional Meetings: Selection and 
Use of Reading Materials in Literature and 
Social Studies 

Meeting of Administrators and Supervisors: 
Values and Limitations of Different Pat- 
terns of Grouping for Basal Reading In- 
struction 

High-School and Junior-College Meetings: As- 
pects of Books That Affect Readability and 
Use 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, 1:30 P.M. 

Elementary Sectional Meetings: Selection and 
Use of Reading Materials in Arithmetic and 
Science 

Meeting of Administrators and Supervisors: Cri- 
teria for Selecting and Preparing Reading 
Materials for Use in Content Areas 

High-School and J'unior-College Meetings: Li- 
brary Resource Materials for Reading 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, 3:00 P.M. 
General Session 


Summary and Conclusions of the Confer- 
ence 


In addition to this program, other ac- 
tivities are planned. Among them are a 
reception for conferees, a guided tour of 
the quadrangles, an exhibit of outstanding 
trade books for children and youth pub- 
lished since the 1956 conference, a visit to 
the Reading Clinic, open house in the 
Audio-visual Instructional Materials Cen- 
ter, and the annual textbook exhibit by 
publishers. 

Teachers, school administrators, super- 
visors, consultants, librarians, and all 
others concerned with reading materials 
are cordially invited to attend the confer- 
ence. The registration fee for the entire 
conference is $8.00; for one day, $3.00; for 
a single session, $1.50. Advance registra- 
tion may be completed by mail, and facili- 
ties for registration will be available at the 
conference on Monday morning and for a 
half-hour prior to each subsequent half- 
day or evening session. 

Rooms and board will be available in 
University residence halls for several hun- 
dred conferees. Requests for the program, 
registration forms, and applications for 
rooms may be directed to Mrs. Helen M. 
Robinson, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chica- 
go 37, Illinois. 


Summer Work 
in Librarianship 


The University of Chicago announces 
that teachers and school librarians may 
register for summer course work in the 
Graduate Library School at one-half the 
normal tuition fee. 

The Workshop on Evaluation of Li- 
brary Materials for Children, to be held on 
July 31 through August 2, is open to 
teachers in elementary and junior high 
schools (as well as to librarians, as was an- 
nounced in the March Elementary School 
Journal). 

Heren M. ROBINSON 


PHONETICS AND SPELLING 


ERNEST HORN! State University of Iowa 


English spelling is tough. Efforts to al- 
leviate its difficulty have been the serious 
concern of many scholars for more than 
four hundred years. Any help, even 
though small, should therefore be wel- 
comed by everyone. It is essential, how- 
ever, that any proposed plan be soundly 
grounded in all essential related evidence 
if it is to be more than a passing fad. 

Some of the claims recently made for 
the contribution of phonics to spelling, 
and the related proposal to spell by “word 
analysis, sounding, and logical reasoning 
by analogy," do not, unfortunately, ap- 
pear to be so grounded. There is consider- 
able evidence to suggest that well-planned 
instruction in sound-to-letter and letter- 
to-sound associations in appropriate rela- 
tion to other learning. procedures may be 
of benefit both in spelling and in reading. 
This is all the more reason for making sure 
that any plan for such instruction should 
be critically formulated on the basis of 
adequate evidence on all the important 
factors related to such instruction. 

There are at least six types of evidence 
which should be considered in appraising 
the potential contributions of phonic in- 
struction to spelling: (1) evidence on the 
uniformity or the lack of uniformity in 
pronunciations; (2) evidence on the ways 
in which the various sounds are spelled; 
(3) data from investigations of children’s 
attempts to spell the sounds in common 
words; (4) evidence on the influence of 


1 The writer is deeply indebted to Thelma Peter- 
son, secretary and editorial assistant in the College 
of Education, State University of Towa, without 
whose competent assistance the data here included 
would not have been secured. 
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word patterns and of the ways in which 
sounds are spelled in different word rela- 
tionships; (5) evidence on the operation 
of the laws of association and of negative 
and positive transfer; (6) findings from 
the research on teaching generalizations, 
such as spelling rules. This article is chief- 
ly concerned, however, with the first three 
types of evidence. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PRONUNCIATION 
ON SPELLING 


In a recent article the claim is made 
that the pupil who has been taught to re- 
late sounds and written symbols can “ar- 
rive deductively at the spelling of most 
words that he can pronounce" (1: 337). 
This seems to imply that there is only one 
acceptable way to pronounce a word. The 
fact is that a very considerable portion of 
words have more than one accepted pro- 
nunciation and many have three or more. 
An inspection of several thousand words 
sampled systematically from Kenyon and 
Knott’s A Pronouncing Dictionary of 
American English (4) indicates that at 
least a third of the words in that diction- 
ary have more than one accepted pronun- 
ciation. Moreover the authors state in the 
Preface, “Almost certainly we have omit- 
ted many ‘good’ pronunciations” (4: v). 
If the spelling of a word is phonetically 
regular in one pronunciation, it is not like- 
ly to be in another. 

Regional differences in both formal and 
informal speech are readily recognized. 
The three chief speech regions in the Unit- 
ed States are Eastern, Southern, and 
General American (“General American 


refers to the rest of the country outside 
the East and South). Variations in pro- 
nunciations among these regions are re- 
corded in A Pronouncing Dictionary of 
American English. Further differences are 
found in the speech of northern England, 
southern England, and Scotland. Yet, 
with few exceptions, words are spelled the 
same in all these regions in the United 
States and Great Britain. 

There have been marked changes in the 
pronunciation of English words, especially 
in vowel sounds, but only to a small extent 
has the spelling been changed to conform 
to the changes in pronunciation. There are 
some words, although a small percentage 
of the total, that have had their pronun- 
ciations changed to conform to their 
spelling. 

An important distinction in considering 
the relation of phonetics and spelling is 
that between platform speech or public 
reading and the speech that has been 
called “the familiar, cultivated colloqui- 
al.” Phoneticians warn against the mis- 
taken idea that “colloquial” is synony- 
mous with “bad.” On the contrary, this 
style, which has been termed “the speech 
of well-bred ease,” is considered by Ken- 
yon and others to be the most important 
of all styles (3: 19-17, 4: xv-xvi). It is 
certainly the most important in its effect 
on spelling since it is the language that the 
pupil commonly hears and speaks. 


THE CONSISTENCY 
WITH WHICH SOUNDS ARE SPELLED 


Many modern spelling books recom- 
mend that, in learning to spell a word, the 
Pupil should pronounce it carefully and 
should notice closely how each syllable or 
Part is spelled. But observing how each 
sound in a word is spelled as a method of 
learning a word is a different thing from 
attempting to spell it by sounding, by 
analogy, or by spelling each sound in the 
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way in which it is most commonly spelled, 
all of which involve the application of 
some sort of generalization. 

The usefulness of teaching any gener- 
alization in spelling, whether phonetic or 
orthographic, is limited by the number of 
words covered by the generalization and 
the number of words which are exceptions 
to it. It is important, therefore, to have 
adequate information on these two points. 
In order to secure such information for 
the present study, it was necessary to 
select, first, the list of words to be ana- 
lyzed and, second, the dictionary or dic- 
tionaries which were to be the source of 
authority on pronunciations. For the first, 
the ten thousand words in the writer’s A 
Basic Writing Vocabulary (2) were chosen 
because the analysis of this number of 
words, while laborious, was practicable 
and because these words, with their repe- 
titions, make up more than 99 per cent of 
the running words written by adults. 
Samplings made from Rinsland’s A Basie 
Vocabulary of Elementary School Children 
(6) indicate that the results here reported 
would not vary greatly from those that 
would be obtained from an analysis of 
that vocabulary. They would probably 
not be very different from the results that 
would be obtained from an analysis of an 
equally extensive list of the words most 
frequently found in reading. 

A succession of dictionaries were used 
as sources of pronunciation, according to 
their availability and suitability to the 
problem at hand. The pronunciations of 
the words containing the sounds given in 
Table 1 are from the Thorndike Century 
Junior Dictionary and the Thorndike- 
Barnhart Junior Dictionary, the latter be- 
ing substituted upon its publication. In 
Table 2 the Thorndike-Barnhart Diction- 
ary was used for the sound of oi as in boil, 
ou as in out, and long u as in use, but the 
other sounds were tabulated on the basis 
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of the pronunciation given in A Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary of American English. In 
Table 3 the Thorndike dictionaries were 
used for all the consonant sounds except 
ch, ng, sh, and y. Kenyon and Knott's A 
Pronouncing Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish was the authority for the pronuncia- 
tion of ch, ng, and y. The sound sh was 
originally tabulated from Webster’s Ele- 
mentary School Dictionary, but the record- 
ed pronunciations were later checked 
against Kenyon and Knott. The data on 
the spelling of some of the sounds as here 
reported may vary from what would be 
found if one dictionary were used alone, 
but certainly not to an extent that would 
greatly change the practical significance 
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of the evidence. The frequency of certain 
sounds would vary considerably if all ac- 
cepted pronunciations were used. 

In tabulating the various spellings of 
any sound, each occurrence of the sound 
was counted. Since some words contain 
the same sound two or more times, the 
number of words containing the sound is 
less—but, in most cases, not much less— 
than the number of occurrences. 

Making such counts is not a purely ob- 
jective, routine task. Many decisions 
must be made as matters of judgment, 
especially in the case of words containing 
silent letters. Some of these letters were 
earlier pronounced, as the k% in knife, the 
g in gnaw, and the gh in light; others are 


TABLE 1. The Most Common Spellings of Certain Vowel Sounds 


Thorndike- Number of Number of Most Per Cent 
Barnhart Webster Occurrences Different Common Number of of 
Symbol Symbol of the Sound Spellings Spellings Examples Occurrences Occurrences 

a a 1,287 14 a-e date 636 51.40 
a angel 249 20.18 

ai ai 192 15.52 

ay day 89 7.19 

č ē 859 14 ea each 263 30.62 
ee feel 221 25.72 

e evil 176 20.49 

e-e these 56 6.62 

ea-e breathe 94 3.96 

e č 1,917 7 e end 1,768 91.97 
ea head 86 4.49 

6 6 691 15 o go 333 48.19 
o-e note 179 25.90 

ow own 95 13.75 

oa load 54 7.81 

ò ô 497 11 o office 281 56.54 
a all 83 16.70 

au author 60 12.07 

aw saw 30 6.04 

ù 00 108 4 00 book 61 56.48 
u put 86 $3.33 

ou could % 6.48 

o woman 4 3.70 

ü 60 3" 16 u cruel 95 25.07 
00 noon 87 93.46 

we rule 61 16.44 

o-e lose 30 8.09 

ue blue 27 7.28 

o to 19 5.12 

ou group 15 4.04 

u ü 721 6 u ugly 548 76.01 
t o company 126 17.48 

ou country 30 4.16 


capricious accidents in the history of 
spelling. In some instances, as when final 
silent e makes the preceding vowel long or 
g and c soft, the problem is relatively 
simple. In words in which the silent e is 
needed to show a long vowel and also a 
soft g or c, the silent e was counted as 
helping to spell both the vowel and the 
consonant sounds. In the word range, for 
instance, if silent e were omitted, the 
word would be rang. In many words, 
however, silent letters have no function, 
but, since all letters in a word must be 
written, each silent letter was assigned to 
some sound. In certain types of words the 
assignment of these letters was somewhat 
arbitrary. It could hardly be otherwise, 
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since in many words the silent letters are 
not only phonetically superfluous but 
even, as in the case of silent ¢ in the word 
definite, actually misleading. The policy in 
all cases was to consider the problems 
pupils face in spelling the sounds. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 contain sounds for 
which (1) the commonest spelling makes 
up less than 90 per cent of the total spell- 
ings of the sound or (2) even when the 
commonest spelling makes up more than 
90 per cent of the total, other spellings are 
found in a large number of words. 

Two vowel sounds of special spelling 
difficulty are not included in Table 1: the 


TABLE 2, The Most Common Spellings of the Stressed and Unstressed Syllabic v's (3, 2), the Diphthongs oi, ou, 


and Long u, and the Syllabic Consonants | and n* 


Symbol in Number of 
International Occurrences Number of Most Number Per Cent 
Phonetic of the Different Common of Oc- of 
Sound Alphabet Sound Spellings Spellings Examples eurrences Occurrences 
Stressed syllab- 
ler 3 430 12 er her 160 37.91 
ur church 93 21.03 
ir first 63 14.05 
or world 34 7.91 
ear heard 26 6.05 
our courage 924 5.58 
Unstressed syl- 
abier...... 2 1,044 11 er better 720 68.97 
or favor 165 15.80 
ure picture 72 6.90 
ar dollar 62 5.94 
[ 2 oi oil 63 58.88 
E. Hn oy boy “o å 4112 
ou .. P 2 u out 165 73,33 
Aaaa au 225 ts ae 60 26.67 
j union 167 44.41 
moi. ju 376 1 ET n 180 34.57 
ue value 29 7.71 
ew few 17 4.52 
S; i l able 247 51.07 
yllabie 1... l 478 10 a nea 163 34.10 
el cancel 34 7.11 
il civil 16 3.85 
Syllabi written 79 46.20 
Yllabie n... n 171 8 Pa lessee 33 19.30 
an important 18 10.53 
in cousin 17 9.94 
contractions didn’t n 1 
i certain : — 
Sys — San acia h 1 
refs aa p earcn } 
* This table does not contain the sound o Jong čas jn ice, although iti diphthongat- TES spelled jn ap esta degen Rl 
| Burea" NOP COLE 
i T A bib 
1 DAVID Hac 


T2435. 


TABLE 3. The Most Common Spellings of Thirteen Consonant Sounds 


Number of Number of Most Per Cent 
Occurrences Different Common Number of of 
Sound of the Sound Spellings Spellings Examples Occurrences Occurrences 

nes. cs 357 5 ch church 212 59.38 
t(u) picture 91 25.49 

teh watch 42 11.76 

ti question 11 3.08 

TETI 1,117 T f feel 936 83.80 
ff sheriff 91 8.15 

ph photograph 5T 5.10 

SES T 484 10 ge strange 161 33.96 
g general 188 28.51 

j job 118 24.98 

dge bridge 26 5.97 

Jp 2,613 11 c call 1,681 64.33 
k keep 290 11.10 

x expect, luxury 164 6.28 

ck 159 6.08 

qu quite, bouquet 118 4.98 

i EAN 2,590 5 1 last 2,205 85.14 
Hi allow 294 11.85 

le automobile 84 3.94 

iT HCl : 1,712 7 m man 1,500 87.62 
me come 112 6.54 

mm comment 66 3.86 

E ORAA 4,007 8 n no 3,724 92.94 
ne done 170 4.94 

DEUS 998 3 ng thing 880 88.18 
n bank, anger 116 11.62 

[o 3,846 9 s sick 2,568 66.77 
ce office 323 8.40 

c city 315 8.19 

ss class 299 7.77 

se else 149 3.87 

x(ks) box 140 3.64 

SD atari 829 17 ti attention 423 51.08 
sh she 242 29.19 

ci ancient AT 5.67 

ssi admission 36 4.34 

eee 4,277 6 t teacher 3,522 82.35 
te definite 424 9.91 

ed furnished 179 4.19 

tt attend 145 3.39 

SE ser id 530 13 u union 190 35.85 
we use 155 29.25 

Y yes 55 10.38 

il onion m 8.30 

ue value 42 7.92 

ew few 17 3.21 

1,792 8 s present 1,478 82.20 

se applause 183 10.21 

ze gauze 64 93.97 


Tor example, d (duty) and t (tune)—the sound of 


* The y sound is the first element in the diphthongal sound long v. In many words where the long u sound follows a consonant— 
g 
y occurs in only one of two or more pronunciations. 
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obscure vowel sound (schwa), as in the 
second syllable of separate, and the short 
i sound, as in hit. These are the two vowel 
sounds most frequently heard in the Eng- 
lish language. They are troublesome to 
tabulate because they are so frequently 
alternate pronunciations in unaccented 
syllables of the same letter or letter com- 
binations. The pronunciations in 4 Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of American English 
were used in investigating the spelling of 
these sounds. 

The short 7 sound (1) is spelled at least 
fifteen ways in common words and only in 
a little more than half the time with the 
letter i alone. Examples are (in one ac- 
cepted pronunciation): 7 (bit), e, y (pret- 
ty), ie (mischief), ui (build), ey (money), a 
(character), ay (Monday), u (busy), ee 
(been), ai (portrait), ei (foreign), ia (mar- 
riage), 0 (women), and ea (forehead). There 
are other spellings in less common words. 

The short 7 is also pronounced in many 
words in which the vowel sounds, from 
their word patterns (vowel, consonant, 
and silent e; or two adjacent vowels), 
might be expected to be long. Examples 
are furnace, mountain, favorite, minute 
(time), and coffee. 

The schwa sound is found in at least one 
accepted pronunciation in more than half 
of the multisyllabic words in the ten thou- 
sand commonest words. It is a very fre- 
quent sound in the speech of people in the 
East and South who do not pronounce 
their r’s unless the r is followed immedi- 
ately by a vowel sound. It is spelled with 
almost any vowel or vowel digraph, hence 
in many different ways. The multiplicity 
of possible choices makes it difficult to 
Spell, 

Unaccented syllables are a special prob- 
lem. They are difficult to spell for two rea- 
Sons: (1) they are less distinctly pro- 
nounced, the vowel sounds, especially, be- 
ing weakened, and (2) in a great many 
Words, as pointed out above, the obscure 
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vowel sound, schwa (ə), or the short 4 is 
substituted for the vowel sounds which 
might be inferred from the printed letters. 

Three other difficulties should be not- 
ed: silent letters, double letters, and the 
fact that syllabication in the pronuncia- 
tions does not always conform to the con- 
ventional syllabication in the dictionary 
entries. If one includes letters not pro- 
nounced in digraphs, as in please or boat, 
and double letters where only one is pro- 
nounced, all but four letters of the alpha- 
bet (j, q, v, and 2) are silent in some words. 
A systematic sampling of the words in the 
Thorndike-Barnhart Junior Dictionary in- 
dicates that probably at least half of the 
words in that dictionary contain silent 
letters. It is not likely that a pupil, by 
applying phonic “principles” or by “logi- 
cal reasoning by analogy,” can decide to 
insert a letter which neither spells nor 
helps to spell any sound. 

More than a sixth of the ten thousand 
words most frequently written contain 
double letters. There is, of course, a rule 
for doubling or not doubling when adding 
suffixes, but the problem of double letters 
is not limited to adding suffixes. Double 
letters are far more frequent in the body 
of words. 

The evidence here reported was com- 
pared with that furnished in an unpub- 
lished dissertation by Moore and summa- 
rized in an article by Hanna and Moore 
(1). The results agree rather closely as to 
the most frequent spelling of the sounds 
but differ considerably in some instances 
as to the percentage which each spelling 
of a sound makes up of the total and as 
to the number of different spellings. These 
differences may be due in part to differ- 
ences in the nature and extensiveness of 
the list analyzed by the writer (ten thou- 
sand words as compared to three thou- 
sand) and especially to the fact that this 
longer list contained a greater number of 
multisyllabic words and hence more un- 
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accented syllables. It is to be expected that 
more double letters and more schwa and 
short 4 sounds would be found in multi- 
syllabic words. 
There are marked differences, however, 
in the significance attached to the evi- 
dence by the writer and by Hanna and 
Moore. They state, “The letter or combi- 
nation of letters most frequently used to 
represent a phoneme is called the regular 
spelling (1: 333). This use of "regular" is 
at variance with the common meanings of 
the term, which imply a greater uniformi- 
ty and fewer exceptions than are exhibited 
by the commonest spellings of the sounds 
reported above or the spellings of the same 
sounds in Moore's investigation. It is 
easy, in discussing the evidence, to slip 
over from this specialized definition of 
"regular" to the misleading use of the 
term to mean regular in the sense of dic- 
tionary definitions. The authors also state 
"that for almost every sound . . . there is 
what might be called a ‘highly regular’ 
spelling" (1:330). The spelling of the 
thirty sounds cited above can scarcely be 
called “regular” and certainly not “highly 
regular." Neither the evidence here pre- 
sented nor that given by Moore appears 
to warrant the statement that variants 
from the commonest spellings of these 
sounds are rare (1: 837). 
The data cited in Tables 1, 2, and 3 and 
in the paragraphs on the sounds of ə and 1 
show that these thirty sounds are spelled 
in many ways and that the commonest 
spelling accounts for too low a percentage 
of the total spellings to be called “regu- 
lar" in the usual meaning of the term. 
Nine words out of ten contain one or more 
of these sounds. There are fifteen sounds 
in the tables that are spelled with the 
commonest spelling less than 60 per cent 
of the time. The frequency with which the 
sounds occur and the number of excep- 
tions should be taken into account. The 
sound of long a (à), for example, was 
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found 1,237 times, with 601 exceptions to 
the commonest spelling; the sound of k 
was found 2,613 times, with 932 excep- 
tions; and the sound of s in sick, 3,846 
times, with 1,278 exceptions. One is hard- 
ly justified in calling spellings “regular” 
or in teaching the commonest spellings as 
principles or generalizations when the ex- 
ceptions are numbered not merely by the 
score but by hundreds. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION 


With so many different spellings of 
these sounds from which to choose, it 
would be strange indeed if pupils did not 
spell unlearned words in a variety of 
ways. They do. In an early experiment by 
the writer, 195 pupils in Grades I and II, 
all of whom had been taught phonics as 
one approach to reading, spelled circus in 
148 ways. Tease was spelled in 44 ways. 
The “best” spellings were tes, teas, tease, tees, 
and teez. Subsequent investigations have 
shown a wide variety of misspellings even 
for more mature pupils who had had much 
greater experience in both writing and 
reading. Masters (5), for example, in an 
analysis of the attempts of 200 students in 
each of Grades VIII, XII, and XVI to 
spell 268 difficult words selected from 
5,000 words of high frequency, found mis- 
cellaneous to be spelled in 153 ways—113 
ways in Grade VIII, 40 in grade XII, 'and 
22 by college students. An inspection of 
the attempts to spell these 968 words 
shows that the majority of the most com- 
mon misspellings are analogically reason- 
able in the sense that the individual 
sounds were spelled in ways that represent 
the correct spelling of the sounds in other 
words. Examples are adequate—adequit, 
amiable—aimiable, deny—denigh, scandal 
—scandle. Additional examples, all re- 
ported as common misspellings by ele- 
mentary-school children, are: aid—ade, 
asleep—asleap, before—befour, boat—bote, 
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busy—bizzy, crumb—erum, force—forse, 
honor—honer, mystery—mistory, tongue— 
tung. Pupils need no encouragement to 
misspell by utilizing analogic spellings. 

Attempts to account for a pupil’s choice 
of a spelling of an unlearned word at a 
given time are largely conjectures, Why 
did one pupil, in attempting to spell 
awful, write offul, while others wrote 
aufull, offel, or ofle? There must have 
been some influence or influences that, if 
known, would explain why these particu- 
lar spellings of the sounds were written. 
Presumably any of the laws of association 
may operate in a given attempt to spell, 
and sometimes in combination. Both com- 
mon sense and the evidence from research 
suggest that, when a number of reason- 
able choices are available, responses are 
uncertain. 

The preceding discussions underesti- 
mate, rather than exaggerate, the compli- 
cations which confront children in at- 
tempting to spell. How much more com- 
plicated the factors are can readily be 
seen by reading standard works on pho- 
netics and philology, and treatments of 
transfer and the laws of association in the 
psychological literature. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article, however, to disparage 
the use of phonetics in teaching either 
reading or spelling. Its purpose is rather 
to call attention to types of evidence 
which should be considered in designing 
any plan for emphasizing sound-to-letter 
relationships, either for experimental pur- 
Poses or for classroom use. 

It seems important that children 
should learn the ways, not the way, in 
which each sound is spelled. This should 
at least eliminate many misspellings in 
which the sounds are spelled in ways in 
which they are never correctly spelled. 
Children should learn how to spell the 
Principal prefixes and suffixes and should 
know how to add these to base words. 
They should also learn such orthographic 
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aids as apply to large numbers of words 
with few exceptions. 

The recognition of the importance of 
giving careful attention to the ways in 
which sounds are spelled is not new, For 
more than thirty years, authors of many 
series of spelling textbooks have recom- 
mended that, in learning a word, the 
word be carefully pronounced and that 
the pupil should note how each part or 
syllable is spelled. These procedures in 
themselves should promote an under- 
standing of how sounds are spelled, but 
they are not the same as teaching prin- 
ciples or generalizations, As pointed out 
above, the criteria for deciding whether a 
phonetic generalization is possibly worth 
teaching are that it should apply toa large 
number of words and that it should have 
few exceptions, certainly not hundreds of 
exceptions. 

What results should be expected from 
emphasizing as generalizations or prin- 
ciples the commonest spelling of sounds À 
that have a large number of exceptions? 
Would pupils tend to spell these sounds in 
all words by the commonest spellings? If 
they should, as research has shown, they 
would misspell more words than they now 
do. Would it usefully sensitize children to 
deviant spellings? Would it give them a 
misplaced confidence in utilizing these 
commonest spellings, which would lead to 
disillusionment and therefore to a de- 
crease in interest in spelling? These possi- 
bilities have not been adequately ex- 
plored. 

There are some characteristics of Eng- 
lish spelling, however, that exhibit con- 
siderable consistency. Most of these per- 
tain to word patterns, syllables, meanings, 
word positions, the adding of suffixes, and 
the influence of sounds or letters adjacent 
to the sound to be spelled. Most conso- 
nant sounds, whether single sounds, as the 
b in bed, or initial blends, as the bl in black, 
are regularly spelled at the beginning of 
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words. The most important exceptions are 
the sounds of f as in fun or physics, k as in 
cup and keep, s as in city and sad, and j as 
in jump and gem. 

Some consonant sounds, however, that 
are spelled regularly at the beginning of 
words are spelled in many other ways in 
other word positions. For example, the 
sound of sh is regularly spelled with sh at 
the beginning and end of words, but in 
other word positions it is spelled more 
often in other ways than with sh. The 
sound of k at the beginning of a word or 
a syllable is, with few exceptions, spelled 
with c before a, o, u, 7, and l, but with k 
before e, i, and y. It is spelled in many 
other ways at the end of words and syl- 
lables. The letters / and f are, with very 
few exceptions, doubled at the end of 
monosyllables when preceded by a single 
short vowel. Other consistencies could be 
cited for the spelling of sounds in certain 
word relationships. 

Some help, moreover, may be obtained 
from the knowledge of word patterns, at 
least in preventing obvious blunders. For 
example, it is not too much to expect that 
children should know not to spell mad 
m-a-d-e or made m-a-d, but note how the 
sound of ade is spelled in aid, weighed, 
suède, stayed, and obeyed. Actually, writ- 
ing final silent e to indicate a long vowel 
sound is only one of four very common 
ways of showing vowel length, and long 
vowel sounds are more often spelled in 
other ways than this. Examples of other 
ways are: open syllables, fatal; double let- 
ters, deep; and digraphs, boat. There are 
many words, however, in which these four 
devices do not spell long vowel sounds. 
Examples are definite, machine, been, and 
head. 

When the evidence, on both the con- 
sistency and the irregularities of English 
spelling, is critically and realistically as- 
sessed, little justification is found for the 
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claim that pupils can arrive deductively 
at the spelling of most words they can 
pronounce. There seems no escape from 
the direct teaching of the large number of 
common words which do not conform in 
their spelling to any phonetic or ortho- 
graphie rule. One must be exceedingly 
credulous to believe that authorities with 
the most complete knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language (philologists, phoneticians, 
and lexicographers) have been in error in 
pointing out the serious lack of conformity 
between spoken words and their printed 
symbols, have been unaware of such or- 
thographic and phonetic regularities as 
exist in the language, or would have so 
strongly urged that English spelling be 
simplified if its difficulties could be re- 
moved or largely alleviated by the teach- 
ing of phonetic and other orthographic 
aids. 
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CHILDREN’S MUSICAL PREFERENCES 
AS RELATED TO GRADE LEVEL AND OTHER FACTORS 


VINCENT R. ROGERS Syracuse University 


In spite of the large body of available 
knowledge concerning children's develop- 
mental interests and abilities in such im- 
portant areas as reading, children's litera- 
ture, spelling, arithmetic, and the social 
studies, there appears to be a need for sig- 
nificant research in the field of music. To 
help meet this need, the writer conducted 
an investigation which attempted to an- 
swer the following questions: (1) What 
are the musical preferences of children at 
succeeding grade levels? (2) What factors 
are related to these preferences, and what 
is the extent of these relationships? 

Music educators, as a group, are not 
satisfied with today's programs in school 
music. They realize that there are many 
inadequacies, both physical and other- 
wise, and many unsolved problems. It is 
hoped that this study will enable music 
educators to consider more scientifically 
the following problems: 


1. Should all children be exposed to fun- 
damentally the same music program, 
or should the music program be 
individualized, perhaps as reading is 
in the modern public school? For ex- 
ample, we know the effects of socioeco- 
nomic status on children's reading 
ability and interests, and we consider 
this factor in our teaching. The present 
Study will better enable music educa- 
tors to evaluate the effects of this par- 
ticular factor on children's musical in- 
terests. 


_ 2. At what ages are children most open- 


minded or receptive to all kinds of 
music? 

3. Are there certain developmental peri- 
ods during which children display pref- 
erences for one type of music rather 
than another? 

4, Are there differences between the musi- 
cal preferences of boys and girls at vari- 
ous age levels? If so, are these differ- 
ences large enough so that they, too, 
should be considered in our teaching? 


METHOD OF THE STUDY 


In order to carry out this study, it was 
necessary to create a test which would 
measure children’s musical preferences. 
This test would, of course, have to be of 
reasonably short length (both in terms of 
total number of items and in terms of 
number of individual items) and simple 
enough so that a young child would be 
able to answer it without having his abili- 
ty to read or write affect his responses. To 
meet these qualifications, a paired-com- 
parisons technique was decided upon; that 
is, each item on the test was paired with 
every other item, round-robin fashion. 

For the purposes of this study, music 
was divided into four basic categories: 
(1) seriously classical, (2) popular classi- 
cal, (3) dinner music, and (4) popular 
music. Three items were chosen for each 
category, by members of the faculty of the 
School of Music at Syracuse University, 
as being representative of that particular 
type of music With twelve individual 
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excerpts (of approximately forty-five sec- 
onds each) and with three practice items, 
the use of the paired-comparisons tech- 
nique resulted in a fifty-seven-item test 
requiring about one and one-half hours to 
administer. These items, along with all the 
necessary directions, were recorded on 
tape. 

The test was initially given to fifty-one 
children in Grades I, IV, and VII. Two 
weeks later, a short form of the test was 
administered to the same children. The 
high degree of consistency of response that 
was found in this test-retest situation in- 
dicates that the test is a reasonably reli- 
able instrument. 

The final experiment was conducted 
using a group of 635 pupils in Grades IV, 
VII, IX, and XII from six different school 
systems. Approximately 25-30 children 
were randomly selected at each grade 
level in each of the six schools. Informa- 
tion was obtained concerning each child's 
grade, school, sex, and father's occupa- 
tional status. 

"The data obtained upon administering 
the test to the population described above 
were analyzed in terms of the proportions 
of items chosen in each category when two 
categories were compared. For example, 
when popular music was compared with 
seriously classical music, the proportion of 
items chosen for each category was com- 
puted, and the significance of the differ- 
ence between the two proportions was de- 
termined. 


RESULTS 


The musical preferences of children in 
Grades IV, VII, IX, and XII are reported 
for the following groups: (1) children at 
the various grade levels, (2) children from 
rural schools versus children from sub- 
urban schools, (3) children of upper versus 
lower socioeconomic status, and (4) boys 
versus girls. 

In the first classification it was found 
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that children increased their preferences’ 
for popular music and dinner music as 
they grew older. Conversely, their prefer- 
enees for seriously classical and popular 
classical musie decreased as they ad- 
vanced from Grade IV to XII. By the 
twelfth-grade level, their preferences for 
popular music were so strong that critical 
ratios well beyond the .001 level of sig- 
nificance were found. 

In the second comparison (rural versus 
suburban) statistically significant differ- 
ences indicated that rural children in 
Grade IV preferred popular music to a 
greater degree than did the suburban chil- 
dren in Grade IV. However, these differ- 
ences gradually decreased with age, and 
by Grade XII they had disappeared. 

In the third area (upper socioeconomic 
status versus lower) it was found that 
both groups preferred the popular music 
to a greater degree than they did the clas- 
sical. However, there was a persistent dif- 
ference between the amount of preference 
for classical music displayed by both 
groups. The upper-class group in Grades 
IV, VII, and XII preferred classical music 
to a statistically greater degree than did 
the lower-class group. 

In the fourth area (boys versus girls) 
there were no significant differences be- 
tween the two groups in Grade IV. How- 
ever, in Grade VII the girls preferred pop- 
ular musie to a much greater degree than 
did the boys, with critical ratios exceeding 
the .001 level of significance. This differ- 
ence was also in evidence at the ninth- 
grade level. At the twelfth-grade level, 
however, there were no statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the prefer- 
ences of boys and girls. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. There is an overwhelming preference 
for popular music at all grade levels and 
by all groups regardless of type of school, 
sex, or socioeconomic status. 


2. There is a corresponding and sharp 
decrease in children’s preferences for clas- 
sical music as they grow older regardless 
of sex, type of school, or socioeconomic 
status. 

8. With increased age, children exhibit 
a tendency to conform more and more to 
a single pattern of musical preferences; 
that is, there are much greater differences 
at the fourth-grade level than there are at 
the twelfth-grade level, even though the 
pattern is similar. 

4. Physical maturity is a factor, though 
indirectly, in determining musical prefer- 
ences. It is common knowledge that girls 
generally mature sexually before boys. 
This earlier concern for the opposite sex 
apparently influences the girls’ musical 
preferences, not because they show any 
innate musical ability (or lack of it), but 
because the popular music heard by the 
Seventh-grade girls takes on an entirely 
new social meaning to them. 

5. Socioeconomic status is an impor- 
tant factor in children's musical taste. 
While this factor is not strong enough to 
break the basic pattern of preferences, it is 
apparently strong enough to cause a con- 
siderable difference in the musical prefer- 
ences of the children studied in this exper- 
iment, as evidenced by the consistently 
larger number of choices for classical 
music made by the upper-class group. 
This is a strong and steady influence which 
- does not lessen even at the twelfth-grade 
- level. 
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6. Our modern society, with its ad- 
vanced means of communication, has ap- 
parently done away with any differences 
which might have existed between the 
musical preferences of rural and suburban 
school children, at least as far as the popu- 
lation studied here is concerned. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Music educators are faced with a tre- 
mendous task if we accept the idea that 
“open-mindedness” toward music is good; 
that is, that children ought to enjoy lis- 
tening to many kinds of music and ought 
to value serious music to the same degree 
as they do popular music. It would seem 
that music programs in the schools ought 
to be revamped so that children may be 
exposed to all kinds of music at the earli- 
est possible time, thus counteracting the 
rather one-sided influence of our mass 
media of communication. 

Educators have done a great deal of 
influential work in showing parents the 
importance of home environment as re- 
lated to success in reading. They have 
helped parents to locate the best in chil- 
dren’s literature, for example, and have 
attempted to convey the idea that, in a 
home barren of books, it is sometimes 
wishful thinking to expect one’s children 
to become avid readers. The same tech- 
nique might well be employed by music 
educators if we hope to develop in children 
real and lasting appreciation for all kinds 
of music. 


NEW METHODS FOR OLD 
IN TEACHING PHONICS 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH Brooklyn College 


Critics of contemporary reading in- 
struction have contended that children no 
longer receive instruction in phonics, that 
phonies went out when look-and-say 
came in, and that, after failing with the 
word method of reading, teachers have 
gone back to phonics. Had the critics ex- 
plored the situation with a more pene- 
trating glance, they would have found 
phonies fully represented in the word 
method. 

By any definition, the use of phonics is 
the sounding of words by parts. Sounding 
in reading requires the ability to recognize 
sounds within words, that is, to "read 
through" an unfamiliar word from left to 
right, using the succession of sounds as 
clues to meaning. This is a process analo- 
gous to reading through a sentence and 
recognizing the meaning of the word 
groups. Phonics is essentially a system of 
generalizing about the sounds contained 
in different words, a process requiring the 
recognition of familiar elements in new 
settings. Before the child can generalize 
about sounds in words, he needs to know 
a number of words which illustrate the 
generalization. 

Sounding to most persons means start- 
ing with parts and building up to vocal- 
ized words. Sounding as a process of de- 
composing or analyzing whole words, in 
contrast to synthesizing or building up 
words out of the alphabetical elements, is 
a more subtle process, a harder concept to 
grasp, because it seems less logical to 
move from wholes to parts than from 
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parts to wholes. The difficulty of recogniz- 
ing the process of analysis in sounding ac- 
counts for the impression that the word 
method of teaching reading and the pho- 
netic method are radically different, if not 
mutually exclusive. 

Teaching sounding in reading as a proc- 
ess of analysis derives its validity from the 
fact that sounding is not an end in itself 
but is an aid to word recognition. Phonics 
facts are not to be learned as a separate 
skill (saying isolated sounds on sight of 
the letters) but are to be learned for use in 
working out unfamiliar words met in 
reading. 


THE SHIFT TO 
ANALYTIC METHODS OF SOUNDING 


Since the dawn of civilization, children 
have learned to interpret graphic word 
symbols which use an alphabet by first 
naming and sounding the letters and then 
pronouncing the words. Would anyone 
dare to challenge the experience of centu- 
ries? Comenius, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was one of the first 
to do so. He contended that meanings, not 
abstractions, must come first in the read- 
ing experiences of young children. He ad- 
vocated first teaching some meaningful 
words and then leading children to 8n 
analysis of their sounds. He believed that 
teaching isolated letter sounds before 
teaching words worked a hardship on 
young children because it "put the cart 
before the horse." 

Early in the present century another 


authoritative voice was heard advocating 
the introduction of “meaning before sym- 
bols” and of meaningful symbols before 
abstractions in the educational experi- 
ences of young children. As early as 1904, 
Decroly (8, 4), the noted Belgian physi- 
cian-educator, advanced the view that, in 
learning language, from “simple to com- 
plex” meant going from meaningful whole 
words to their component parts. Decroly 
concluded that presenting word parts be- 
fore words was an unnatural and unchild- 
like approach to learning to read. For 
children to perceive recurring parts in 
words and to put these together to form 
new words, he contended, was a later 
stage in linguistic development. 

Decroly was influenced by Olivier, an 
eighteenth-century educator, who advo- 
cated starting the teaching of reading with 
oral response to words in sentences, then 
decomposing the sentences into separate 
words, and finally decomposing the words 
into letters as the most natural method for 
young children who have well-developed 
oral vocabularies. Thus the children might 
be saved from “reading” what they could 
not comprehend. Decroly’s method began 
with teaching words and phrases instead 
of with spelling out, or drill on, sounds and 
syllables, He found that learning to recog- 
nize, in print, words learned in conversa- 
tion was relatively easy for school be- 
ginners, f 

One of Decroly’s contemporaries re- 
ferred to the new technique as the 
“Méthode de totalité” and criticized it as 
a return to the Chinese method of teach- 
ing reading! Another critic objected that 
Decroly’s method was too slow for retard- 
ed children. 

The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion (10) on the teaching of reading, pub- 
lished in 1925, pointed out that phonics 
should always deal with words as units 
and that, for this purpose, common words 
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should be used. The process should begin 
with real words that the pupil already 
speaks, with words that he knows and 
that interest him. ji 

Anna Cordts was among the first to 
publish a modern treatise on the. newer 
methods (2). The principles which were 
set forth in her manual reflected the trans- 
formation that was taking place in teach- 
ing phonics and have become the basis of 
present-day methods. In 1948 William S. 
Gray, of the University of Chicago, pub- 
lished a professional book, On Their Own 
in Reading (6), which is the best treat- 
ment of modern methods of teaching 
phonics.! 

Since 1925, schools in the United States 
have gradually given up synthetic (or 
blending) methods of teaching phonics for 
the analytic (or whole-word) method; and 
today around the world in countries that 
use a phonetic alphabet the better schools 
teach knowledge of the separate letters as 
sounds within words from the first lessons. 
Children learn to read better today be- 
cause sounding is an intrinsically mean- 
ingful process. 

The fundamental change that has come 
about in teaching phonics for reading is, 
then, the shift from beginning with sounds 
which are blended to build up words, to 
teaching recognition of recurring phonetic 
elements within the framework of mean- 
ingful words. The child becomes acquaint- 
ed with words separately and in simple 
sentences; his attention is directed toward 
the sound and pronunciation of word ele- 
ments; then he receives practice in identi- 
fying the same elements in new words. 

As in the case of modern inventions, the 
shift in methods of teaching beginning 
reading was not merely a “happenstance” 
but was the outgrowth of serious thinking 


1 For further discussion of this topic and de- 
scriptions of contrasting methods of teaching 
phonics see Betts (1), Gray (7), Huey (8), McKim 
(9), and Russell (11). 
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on the part of educational leaders and psy- 
chologists operating in the framework of 
social change. In the case of reading, these 
factors were at least fivefold. 

1. Schools began to use well-illustrated, 
modern readers with vocabulary controls: 
with control of the number of different 
words introduced, with planned word 
repetition, and with the appearance in be- 
ginning reading materials of a vocabulary 
commonly used by children. These con- 
trols produced simplified materials adapt- 
ed to intrinsic methods of sounding partly 
because they provided a foundation for 
whole-word sounding in context reading 
while teaching other reading skills at the 
same time. They reduced the need for drill 
on separate elements as the initial step in 
learning sounding because, through their 
use, the children easily learned to pro- 
nounce a sizable vocabulary during the 
early period of reading instruction. In re- 
gions where these new-type materials are 
lacking, there is no alternative but to em- 
ploy A-B-C charts and to drill on word 
parts as the first step in reading. 

2. Another device allied to modern 
readers and easy-reading story books was 
the picture-word card such as Decroly de- 
vised. In this country a picture-dictionary 
and word cards were first published in 
1924 by Nila B. Smith and S. A. Courtis 
(12). Through these devices a meaningful 
sight vocabulary is quickly learned and 
easily tested. 

3. Still another device which speeded 
the conversion to new methods of teach- 
ing phonics was the use of workbook exer- 
cises which provided practice in accurate 
word recognition, with checks on word 
and sentence comprehension, and thus re- 
duced the need for the slower process of 
individual oral recitation in the group. 
Through the use of these exercise books 
the teacher no longer had to depend solely 
on “hearing” every child in turn to dis- 
cover the progress he was making. 
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4. Another factor that brought about 
fundamental changes in beginning reading 
instruction was the shift to manuscript or 
print-style writing. This device not only 
saved the child from having to learn two 
sets of letter forms but actually provided 
a link among all the language skills—oral 
expression, reading, and written language, 
including handwriting and spelling. Hand- 
lettered reading text containing common, 
familiar words and expressions prepared 
the children for whole-word sounding and 
provided a continual supply of fresh ma- 
terial for practice in sounding. 

6. A final factor that influenced the 
shift to new methods was the wide use of 
the audio-visual aids available to teachers, 
such as films, slides, filmstrips, recordings 
and talking books, and the contact board. 
All these devices facilitate the process of 
investing print with meaning, lead swiftly 
to word recognition and thence to control 
of the sounding trick. 


LIMITATIONS 
OF SYNTHETIC SOUNDING 


What faults did Comenius and Decroly 
have to find with time-honored, piecemeal 
sounding? Why did Anna Cordts, W. S. 
Gray, and many other authorities advo- 
eate an analytic rather than a synthetic 
system of phonics training for reading? 
Observant educators, starting with Hor- 
ace Mann over a century ago, noted that 
the formal, artificial methods often pro- 
duced word-callers, not readers. The pupil 
could learn all the separate sounds com- 
posing words and yet not be able to use 
this skill in interpreting word meanings in 
reading. If the parts are learned in isola- 
tion, the knowledge may not transfer to 
unfamiliar words in the reading text. 

Sounding starting with isolated sounds 
tends to become a separate skill, taught 
and studied for its own sake. Sounding 
parts and blending may form habits that 
later have to be broken. Isolated letters do 


not convey any meaning in themselves. 
Meaning may be entirely left out if the 
words are not recognized by the pupil 
after they are pronounced, A child could 
pronounce all the words in a modest- 
sized dictionary and even the words in a 
sentence in his reader and still not be able 
to read, nor even be prepared to read. 

If parts are taught and learned before 
_ words, these parts claim the pupil’s atten- 
tion when he tries to identify words, A 
teacher said, *We drilled on the b sound, 
then on the all, but the children couldn’t 
seem to get ball out of it.” 

Drill tends to become formal. Every 
item must receive an equal share of atten- 
tion, and the pupil’s time is wasted. The 
methods are found to be unnecessarily 
complex and time-consuming for begin- 
- ners. Moreover, words used for drill in the 
Synthetic method tend to be nonsense 
words, or words meaningless to pupils, for 
< example, dud, thud; lug, slug; mut, slut. 
— Along with the synthetic method goes a 
7 text artificially constructed to give sound- 
ing practice for reading, as in, “Jud fell in 
the mud." Vocalizing may persist when 
the child reads to himself, slowing down 
— reading rate and interfering with grasp of 
meaning. The development of good eye 
Span may be delayed or even prevented. 


FEATURES OF THE 
ANALYTIC METHOD OF SOUNDING 


The following is a brief summary of fea- 
tures of teaching sounding by word 
analysis. 

The child's own vocabulary of everyday 
expression and experience becomes the 
foundation for learning words. Pronounc- 
Ling whole words in a natural way prepares 
the pupil for learning to recognize the 
Separate sounds in words. Ás he pro- 
Rounces the word singing slowly, the child 
Eins to catch on to the distinctive 
Ounds in the word. Practice is given in 
identifying and pronouncing words in sen- 
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tences. The more words the child uses 
orally and recognizes aurally, the better 
prepared he is for learning to recognize 
sounds in words. 

As soon as the pupils have begun to rec- 
ognize words, they begin to make discov- 
eries about the relations among sounds in 
different words, and they find that the 
letters usually match the sounds that the 
words contain. 

Practice in word analysis begins just as 

soon as the pupils show alertness to 
sounds within the words they speak, hear, 
and now have seen in print and as soon as 
they are mature enough to recognize and 
to remember recurring sounds within 
words. The different sounds are first met 
within the context of words just as they 
are always met on an ordinary printed 
page. Practice is given in recognizing 
sounds and the letter elements, letter 
groups, and syllables that represent them. 
The pupils learn to analyze words by 
sounds, using this skill in "sounding 
through” unfamiliar words, such as jump, 
surprise, playing. The pupils receive guid- 
ed practice in seeing and saying the parts 
in words. Words which are similar in ap- 
pearance are compared; their similarities 
and differences are noted, for example, 
father and faster; chair, child, and chick; 
which, with, and what; book, look, and took. 
The pupils are given practice in listening 
for the sounds in spoken words and in dis- 
tinguishing closely similar sounds such as 
an, am; fire, far, fur; and the like. 

Recognition of recurring sounds in 
words is practiced constantly in context 
reading as the pupil meets new words in 

his reader selections and stories. The pupil 
never sees words hyphenated or divided by 
spaces. He does not first learn, or work 
with, sounds of separate word parts, with 
separate initial consonants, vowels, or 
separate endings, and he never works on 
isolated word parts outside of meaningful 
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words. Study of the long and short vowels 
always comes within whole, meaningful 
words, This is essential because the sounds 
of the vowels are modified by the adjacent 
letters, as in burr, cure, cut. 

A key chart is provided for all the vowel 
sounds, for difficult consonants, and for 
other elements. The pupils refer to the 
chart when they wish to recall a sound. 
For example, ride might be the key word 
for the ;-e rule (the long vowel sound of i). 
Boat might be the key word for the 
double-vowel rule; hen might be the key 
word for short e sound; run, for short u; 
win, for short 7; and so on. The key chart 
employs only meaningful words that chil- , 
dren have already met in reading charts 
or sentences. Through this process a stock 
of sound elements is built up for use in 
decoding new words. 

The pupil also learns to work with the 
largest pronounceable element in prefer- 
ence to working with single letters or 
smaller letter groups (5). Drill is given in 
word structure as a corollary of whole- 
word sounding, that is, in recognition of 
base roots in derived words. 

"There is no formal schedule for activi- 
ties such as drilling on a hundred or more 
different sounds in a certain established 
order. No artificial materials are needed. 
The phonics lessons are based on words 
met in charts, in reader selections, and in 
simple story books. Only through meeting 
the elements over and over in different 
words are the sounds fixed in mind and 
ready for use in the independent recogni- 
tion of unfamiliar words. 

Teachers do not expect typical children 
to begin to develop phonics skills before 
they are around seven years of age be- 
cause the pupils are not mentally 
equipped to do the generalizing required 

in sounding before this age. 
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ADVANTAGES OF 
WHOLE-WORD SOUNDING 


There are both advantages and limita- 
tions in different methods of sounding, but 
the advantages lie predominantly with the 
analytic whole-word method for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

The analytic method capitalizes on all 
the child’s learning of words as wholes 
both in conversation and in reading. The 
process begins with real words which the 
pupils already speak and which interest 
them, utilizing to the full the child’s oral 
knowledge of words. 

The whole-word method provides a 
maximum amount of practice in “reading 
through” words, the phonics skill most 
needed when the pupil deals independent- 
ly with new words in context. 

Learning sounding intrinsically saves 
having to relearn phonics as a skill for 
reading. The system avoids the need for 
two sets of lessons, reading and phonics. 
Analytic sounding obviates blending prob- 
lems and facilitates other good reading 
habits, especially the use of combined 
phonies and context clues. It encourages 
children’s discovery of letter-sound rela- 
tionships and arouses their interest in 
words. With the whole-word method of 
sounding, learning to read is more enjoy- 
able and at the same time more func- 
tional. 


PITFALLS IN ANALYTIC SOUNDING 


There are pitfalls for the unwary 1? 
teaching sounding by the whole-word 
method just as there are in any method. 
The pupil may become so adept at learn- 
ing familiar words at sight that he appears 
not to need much work in phonics. T 
sounding is neglected, he pays the price 
later when he continues to guess at the 
mounting array of new multisyllabic 
words above the primary grades. If the 
use of picture-word associations is over” 


done, the child may tend to guess at new 
words from pictures instead of trying to 
work out the words from sounding and 
context clues. 

If the pupil fails to scrutinize with care 
a word which resembles others in form and 
sound, he will make needless errors, for 
example, interpreting resources as re- 
searchers. Through overuse of independent 
workbook exercises the pupils may fail to 
receive sufficient phonics training orally 
under the teacher’s immediate direction. 
Skilful teaching offsets all these hazards. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


There is no evidence that the analytic 
process necessarily is any slower than the 
synthetic process. By either method the 
process of learning sounding will require 
several years because sounding is only one 
of the components making up the complex 
skill of reading. 

The foregoing statements apply equally 
well to instruction of older slow learners 
and pupils with reading disability, but 
they apply primarily to phonies for read- 
ing; spelling or speech improvement re- 
quires practice in other forms of phonetic 
skill. 

In view of the confusion that prevails 
concerning the role of phonics in reading 
instruction, there should be more demon- 
stration for parents and teachers which 
would show how children learn sounding 
in the context of meaningful words and 
sentences. New research should be under- 
taken, not to determine the relative 
merits of phonics versus the “visual 
whole-word method” of teaching reading, 
but to evaluate the relative merits of dif- 
ferent methods of sounding for reading 
and other linguistic skills. 
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GUIDANCE: A LONGITUDINAL 
AND A DIFFERENTIAL VIEW 


GAIL F. FARWELL and HERMAN J. PETERS Ohio State University 


A comprehensive guidance program 
starts with the child’s entry into the 
school setting. The guidance program is 
for all boys and girls at all school levels. 
If the basic concept emphasizes a sensi- 
tivity to prevention rather than a resort 
to correction and cure, then our guidance 
point of view, which has as its basic 
tenet the assisting of boys and girls 
toward optimum psychological, socio- 
logical, and physical maturity, must be 
put into operation early in the school life 
of boys and girls. 

We should recognize that the guidance 
process is somewhat different at the ele- 
mentary-school level than it is at the 
junior and senior high school levels. The 
point of view expressed above emphasizes 
"helping boys and girls toward maturity," 
and we must recognize at what maturity 
level each pupil has arrived if our guid- 
ance procedures are to function effec- 
tively. In moving toward maturity, we 
need to provide bases for making decisions 
and to provide yardsticks against which 
the individual can appraise his own de- 
velopment. The classroom teacher, sensi- 
tized to the guidance point of view 
and capable of empathic relationships 
with boys and girls, has a most important 
role in the elementary-school phase of 
the guidance program. The school coun- 
selor or a guidance committee, headed by 
a person at least semiskilled in guidance 
procedures, should co-ordinate the activi- 

ties at this level. i 
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The extent of the capacity for insig 
ful introspection is questionable in 
case of young children, but we n 
keep this process in mind and, as the 
and girls move along in our school sys 
encourage this activity as soon 
maturity level will justify the action: 


GUIDANCE THROUGHOUT 
SCHOOL YEARS 


Tf one considers a guidance progran 
a longitudinal basis, a firm found 


boy and girl in our schools must be 
the kindergarten level. It is folly to ] 
mit our children and youth to pro 
toward maturity without a record of tl 
ongoing psychological, sociological, r 


The services approach to the gui 
program—inventory service, inform 
Service, counseling service, place 
service, and follow-up service—can 


mentary school the guidance prog 
most concerned with pupil inventé 
with the provision of appropriately 
ed information about schooling, s! 
personal relationships, and the w 
work; and with orientation and 
grade and subject-area placement 0 


pupil. It is imperative that the service 
aspect of the guidance program be co- 
ordinated. Otherwise, incidentalism pre- 
vails, and the major crime of incidental 
guidance is not what it does but what it 
leaves undone. Also, incidentalism breeds 
much overlap in function and accomplish- 
ment. 

As we move into the later stages of the 
elementary school and the junior high 
school, the need for counseling service 
and placement service becomes greater. 
Also in the junior high school some follow- 
up studies of the effectiveness of the 
guidance program of the elementary 
school are in order. At this stage of ma- 
turity the pupils evidence much greater 
sensitivity to peer and adult relation- 
ships, and the guidance workers should 
begin placing emphasis on boys’ and 
girls’ understanding of “the self" and 
also the implications for interrelation- 
ships with “other selves.” In the junior 
and senior high school, extensive empha- 
sis should be placed on the role of educa- 
tional, occupational, and social-personal 
information in providing boys and girls 
with a background for making intelligent 
choices about future schooling and careers 
and for establishing satisfactory human 
relations. 

In the junior and senior high school, 
the group approach to ascertaining, 
providing, and interpreting information 
about “self? and about the impinging 
environmental influences should be sup- 
plemented and complemented by indi- 
vidual counseling service. The right of 
each pupil to expect recognition of his 
unique individuality implies that time, 
staff, and budget must be provided for 
individual counseling service. 

The senior high school youth become 
concerned about external placement— 
placement in part-time or full-time jobs 
and in institutions of advanced education 
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(apprenticeship programs, non-degree pro- 
grams, and college programs). Adoles- 
cents need adequate assistance in selec- 
tion of, accomplishment in, and interpre- 
tation of, their career and educational 
programs. In the over-all placement serv- 
ice we include internal placement (which 
is concerned with grade and subject-area 
placement) and external placement 
(which is concerned with making a stu- 
dent’s “next steps" realistic and mean- 
ingful). 

The follow-up or research aspect of 
the guidance program has implications at 
all levels, for it is through research 
that evaluation of our methods and the 
effectiveness of the program can be 
ascertained. This evidence should be the 
basis for making changes in the guidance 
program as well for deciding on the 
worthiness of those operations we wish to 
maintain. 


DIFFERENTIAL FACTORS 
IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL GUIDANCE 


Guidance in the elementary school has 
a number of distinguishing hallmarks. 
Numerous articles on guidance in the ele- 
mentary school have focused discussion 
on how guidance at this level is similar 
to guidance services at the secondary- 
school level. It may be worthwhile to 
consider how guidance in the elementary 
school differs from guidance in the 
secondary school. Emphasis on the factors 
unique to elementary-school guidance 
may assist elementary-school staff mem- 
bers to do a better job in their respective 
guidance roles. 

One of the basic factors affecting 
guidance in the elementary school is re- 
lated to child development. It is in the 
period of six to twelve years of age that 
the child brings together in integrated 
fashion the forces of the home, the school, 
the church, and peer relationships, which 
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structure the foundation for his adoles- 
cent years. All these forces begin to blend 
into a harmonious whole. Adolescence 
seems to be more concerned with the 
differentiating aspects of the above- 
mentioned diverse factors rather than 
the integrative aspects, as during child- 
hood. 

The expressiveness of children reveals 
the harmony between their overt and 
covert motivation. Beginning with adoles- 
cence there may be more differentiation 
between outer behavior and inner feelings 
and thinking. Thus, through childhood 
there is a learning of controlled expres- 
siveness—in a sense, a learned inhibitive- 
ness within the demands of the cultural 
framework. 

A third factor differentiating ele- 
mentary-school guidance is that chil- 
dren cannot verbalize their feelings to 
the extent that the maturing adolescent 
is capable of doing. Because the reason- 
ing process in children is not developed 
to its fullest, it, too, is a differential 
factor in an elementary-school pupil’s 
being insightful into the cause and effect 
of his behavior. Two cautions in inter- 
pretation of the last statement are in 
order here: (1) The mere fact that the 
elementary-school boy or girl may not 
have reached the highest level in his 
reasoning powers does not mean that his 
feelings are not as sensitive or impression- 
able as are the adolescent's. (2) The mere 
fact that the pupil is in the adolescent 
stage does not necessarily mean that his 
reasoning powers insure insightful self- 
understanding. 

A fourth differential factor in the guid- 
ance of elementary-school children is re- 
lated to the fact that children do not 
have a sense of immediacy in deciding on 
advanced education, making career de- 
cisions, and dealing with familial fac- 


tors that affect their progress tow 
adulthood. Elementary-school children. 
have the immediate problems of learni 
basic skills, of socialization, and of re 
ing to a reality world as contrasted to: 
fantasy world of early childhood. 
elementary-school child is in need 
guidance which will help him build a fi 
personality core from which he can 
velop the variations in living required 
adolescence and adulthood. 

The limits of choices of behavior 
elementary-school boys and girls is a fil 
differentiating factor in their guid, 
The choices which children may make 
more often than not within an 
framework of limitations, and in mx 
cases the adult involved is the one 
their current situation. The adoles 
on the other hand, may more often ma 
decisions within societal limitations rath 
than within the limits set by the ad 
in his life space situation. 

A sixth differential factor conce 
the use of guidance services. Whi 
the adolescent may use guidance ser 
directly, the elementary-school child 
ceives the benefits of guidance services — 
through the school staff. The guidam 
services are more teacher-centered than 
pupil-centered in the elementary scho 
One example will illustrate. A teni 
grade student may discuss his aptitu 
test results with a school counsel 
In the elementary school the guidan 
minded teacher will use the test results 
developing a meaningful program 
learning for the pupil; there prob 
will be no direct communication 
the child concerning his record on a 

A seventh differential factor is 
difference in the organization of the 
mentary school from that of the see 
ary school. The elementary-school 
has full guidance responsibility fo 


pupils. The high-school teacher has a 
definite guidance role to play, but it is 
usually so delineated as to include only 
one or two phases of the high-school 
student’s total life situation. The high- 
school counselor becomes the unifying 
agent, as well as specialist, in assisting 
the adolescent to know, accept, and 
direct himself. In the elementary school 
the classroom teacher functions as the 
school counselor. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Guidance in the elementary school should 
assist the pupil to develop a harmonious 
and integrated personality core through 
carefully planned school experiences which 
reflect the integration of all the forces im- 
pinging on the individual. This is in con- 
trast to guidance services in the secondary 
school, which assist adolescents to extend 
themselves to the optimum in all the 
various aspects of adolescent and adult liv- 
ing, such as educational planning, career 
choice, personal relationships, and living 
with one’s self. In the elementary school 
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the classroom teacher is the guidance 
worker. In the secondary school each 
classroom teacher must play a role in the 
guidance program, but it is the officially 
appointed, time-released, school counselor 
who correlates the guidance program for 
the teachers and unifies the assistance 
given boys and girls who need his help 
in greater or lesser amounts. 

At both elementary- and secondary- 
school levels, the school, particularly the 
co-ordinating head of the guidance pro- 
gram (preferably a school counselor), 
needs to have a perspective of the over-all 
guidance program. The program needs to 
be placed on a longitudinal basis that 
avoids duplication; makes optimum use 
of the potentialities of all school staff 
members at their operational level in the 
system; and is designed, altered, and 
reinforced in its procedural approach to 
meet the needs of all boys and girls. The 
guidance point of view is a philosophy 
that must pervade the school system if the 
maximum potentiality of boys and girls is 
to be realized. 


PRIMARY READING PROGRAMS IN 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


DAVID H. RUSSELL University of California, Berkeley 


A teacher of eight-year-olds in England 
says, “We try to make reading as individ- 
ual as possible.” Another teacher of begin- 
ners in Middlesex says, “We always use a 
combination of reading and writing.” A 
headmistress in an infant school in a poor 
city neighborhood says of her five-year- 
olds, “It takes us at least a year to get 
some of the children so they understand 
us and we understand them.” Another 
teacher of five-year-olds describes her pro- 
gram, “First chaos and then three main 
groups." A headmistress in a Scottish in- 
fant department believes, “Some children 
are better at look-and-say and some at 
phonics.” Another headmistress reports, 
“There are arguments about the value of 
handwriting at five years, but our children 
find it successful and enjoyable.” Another 
Scottish teacher says, Our main problem 
is that of low salaries and overcrowded 
classes with forty children in them.” An 
English headmistress states, “Our chil- 
dren enjoy some routines because they 
don’t have them in their homes.” 

Such are typical comments received 
when I visited English and Scottish infant 
and junior schools in the spring of 1956. 
The findings herein reported are not the 
result of a comprehensive study of schools 
such as is reported in some test results or 
in Gray’s publication for UNESCO on 
Methods of Teaching Reading and Writing. 
Rather they are the impressions of one 
person, with individual perceptions and 

personal predilections, and are based on 
(1) visits to over fifty classrooms, most 


of which contained children somewhere 
in the age range from five to nine years; 
(2) interviews with over twenty head- 
masters and headmistresses; (3) discus- 
sions with a dozen of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors of Schools, with persons working 
in research on reading problems, and with 
instructors in teacher-training colleges; 
and (4) a brief analysis of published cur- 
ricular suggestions and of three sets of 
readers widely used in primary schools in 
the two countries. The schools visited 
were located around the cities of London, 
Bristol, and Edinburgh and did not in- 
clude a representative sample of rural 
schools. Officials of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation were especially helpful in arranging 
school visits and other meetings. 

The present report, based on these 
data, is confined to a summary of observa- 
tions of typical procedures, some opinions 
about the strengths and weaknesses of the 
work observed, and a few hints for United 
States practice or study. 


TYPICAL PROCEDURES 


It is as difficult to discover “common 
procedures” or even “widespread prac- 
tices” in varied English and Scottish 
schools as it is to find them in the hetero- 
geneous schools of the forty-eight states of 
the United States. My visits took me to 
schools in city slum districts and in hous- 
ing estates for families recently evacuated 
from slums and also in prosperous, sub- 
urban neighborhoods actively supporting 
their schools. A wide range of practices re* 
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sults not only from the types of homes 
from which the children come but from the 
considerable autonomy allowed English : 
and Scottish schools each to develop its 
own program. Teachers seem relatively 
uninfluenced by published requirements 
of an education authority or by the sug- 
gestions given in teachers’ manuals ac- 
companying textbook materials. Such 
freedom and variety may constitute both 
a strength and a weakness in classroom 
applications, but it almost certainly cre- 
ates a wide range of instructional prac- 
tices in reading. 

As is true of American teachers, English 
and Scottish teachers of beginners are cop- 
ing with problems of reading readiness. 
Comments by teachers and headmis- 
tresses of infant schools (enrolling chil- 
dren of five and six years of age) seem to 
indicate that the problem of readiness is 
complicated by the fact that five-year- 
olds (and even a few four-year-olds) are 
admitted to reception classes. Since these 
children are somewhat younger than 
school beginners in many American 
states, there is a tremendous range in the 
times when pupils seem ready to read 
from simple primers. In some schools the 
slower children take most of the first year 
to develop competences needed for easy 
reading; in better districts a top fraction 
of the children are ready to read from 
simple books in their first weeks in school. 
Tn all classes observed there is evidence of 
© use of prebook materials, in the form of 
- simple charts, matching games, language 
- activities, and other devices. There is also 
à widespread, early use of writing, which 
is discussed later. 

The limited observations of this study 
Suggest that the two commonest ways of 
meeting the problem of delayed readiness 
are to retain pupils and to individualize 
language and prereading activities. Fig- 
Ures on retardation vary considerably. 


One headmistress reports that about 30 
per cent of the children are retained for an 
extra year; another in a better district 
says that her school has very few pupils 
who are repeaters. Besides socioeconomic 
background, age of entrance seems to be a 
factor here. A consistent finding in the 
schools observed is the attempt to have 
children work by themselves at their own 
speed; therule seems to be to allow children 
to work individually for many games and 
exercises and for handwriting in a child’s 
own news-book, story book, diary, and 
other writing. This means comparatively 
less emphasis on group instruction in read- 
iness and early look-and-say activities. 

From the use of materials such as labels 
and charts and the copying of the child's 
own writing, the British child becomes 
partly familiar with the vocabulary in 
some reading series, reads through one to 
three early primers, and then begins read- 
ing in other series. There seems to be no 
common pattern in regard to age for be- 
ginning the reading of books or for trans- 
ferring over to several series, but it is 
usual to find at least three sets of easy 
books available to the children and a few 
other individual books on a "library 
table." Observations suggest that there is 
less group guidance by the teacher than is 
usual in the United States, with less em- 
phasis on preparing the child for what is 
to come in the book. This practice some- 
times means the development of more in- 
dependence by the children, but in other 
cases it seems to produce an undue num- 
ber of wasteful errors in recognition and 
comprehension. It also involves some 
practices in oral reading which do not 
seem particularly helpful. The dilemma 
faced by all teachers, that of rigidity ac- 
companying increasing systematization, 
seems usually to be solved in favor of less 
systematie work and more freedom for 
individuals. 
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This comment in regard to lack of sys- 
tem does not apply with equal force to 
early instruction in phonics, for here prac- 
tices in the two countries of England and 
Scotland often differ considerably. They 
vary most in the matter of timing. Many 
of the English schools that I observed in- 
troduce some phonics readiness and phon- 
ies work toward the end of the first year 
but give it much more emphasis in the 
child’s second and third years in school. In 
Scotland, however, phonics is often taught 
regularly from the child’s first weeks in 
school. The official publication The Pri- 
mary School in Scotland (1950) speaks of 
only two methods of reading instruction, 
“the phonic method” and “look-and-say 
method,” and these are taught separately 
to five-year-olds as well as older children. 
In the Scottish classes I visited, the 
teachers usually said that they grouped 
pupils for look-and-say activities but 
taught the whole class together for short 
periods of phonics instruction. 

While the amount of phonics instruc- 
tion varies considerably in English classes 
and depends in part on the reading series 
in basic use, there seems to be more vari- 
ation than in Scottish schools. The book- 
let of the English Ministry of Education, 
Language (1954), states that “in England 
in recent years phonic work has been gen- 
erally out of favor.” I did not find this to 
be true of the schools I visited, but I did 
find considerable divergence in England 
from the uncompromising Scottish point 
of view about phonics. In neither country 
was there evidence that any one system of 
successive steps in phonics skills was being 
taught in most classes. 

In the post-primary grades observed, 
children were doing the more varied read- 
ing typical of these ages. Frequently chil- 
dren read by themselves and went to the 
teacher for individual help or for a check 
of notebooks connected with reading. In 
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several classes the children kept their own 
record of books read during the year; 
one of these practical devices was in the 
form of a cardboard bookmark which list- 
ed books finished. Less grouping was evi- 
dent at this level, although some use was 
made of pupil leaders. In some cases the 
teacher taught the class as a whole only 
for certain phonics or dictionary skills; in 
other classes the three or four groups of 
the earlier years were largely abandoned. 
A number of schools had special remedial 
groups or classes for the eight- to eleven- 
year-olds who needed extra help in 
reading. 


STRONG, WEAK, 
AND DOUBTFUL PRACTICES 


The heterogeneity of schools described 
in the previous paragraphs suggests that 
any one British school staff may, if it 
wishes, disclaim all the practices here la- 
beled “weak” or “doubtful” and may lay 
genuine claim to all practices here desig- 
nated “strong.” The following generaliza- 
tions are intended to apply to a group of 
schools and not to any one teacher or 
class; exceptions to even the most valid of 
the generalizations may be found in every 
school. Here, then, are a few “arrows in 
the air” rather than exact facts. 

Some of the strengths of the programs 
observed in English and Scottish schools 
are as follows: 

1. The general view is that reading is 
an important part, but only one part, of 
the child’s total development. As the 
headmistress of an infant school put it, 
“We may be a little hit or miss about some 
of our methods, but we do try for language 
development, adjustment to school, anda 
real interest in reading.” British teachers 
of young children are pretty earnest about 
trying to do the best for the “whole child” 
in their care. This influence was especially 
noteworthy where, over three or four 
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years, children and families had been 
moved from a city-slum environment to 
more favorable suburban surroundings. 

2. Widespread efforts to help the child 
on an individual basis were noted. In 
every class visited there was some indica- 
tion, and often considerable evidence, 
that pupils worked alone on reading 
materials. This plan meant a certain con- 
fusion in some classes; with forty pupils 
and many groups, some children were 
neglected and others wasted time. Despite 
its dangers, however, the effort to have 
each child progress in reading as he is able 
was noteworthy. 

3. Related to the individualization 
mentioned above was the availability in 
most classrooms of a wide variety of ma- 
terials to aid growth in reading. Some of 
the classes visited had good library books 
plus materials for charts, exercises, word 
games, and other devices. Most classes 
had at least three sets of readers available 
and used them in some sort of planned 
sequence. 

4. Individualization was encouraged 
and reading made more concrete by the 
extensive use of personal documents: the 
diary, the news-book, the “My Story 
Book” sort of thing. The dangers of much 
early writing are mentioned in the “doubt- 
ful” category below, but most teachers 
seemed to feel that the practices of read- 
ing and writing reinforced each other, es- 
pecially when concerned with the child’s 
own activities. 

5. Many attempts were made to tie 
reading closely to the other language arts. 
The use of reading in dramatics, choral 
speaking, and as a basis for creative writ- 
ing was observed in many schools. Few 
attempts to improve reading skills in con- 
nection with history or geography were 
noted, but the use of “hobby-books,” class 
collections of poems, references to televi- 
sion, and vocabulary work indicated that 


reading was part of a strong language-arts 
program in many schools. 

Some possible weaknesses in the small 
sample of classrooms and of reading ac- 
tivities observed were as follows: 

1. The use of aimless oral reading and 
concert reading was noted. As one head- 
master observed, “There is so much class 
and oral reading that much more work 
on comprehension and interpretation is 
needed.” ; 

2. A lack of preparation for attacking 
difficulties and of enough guidance in 
avoiding errors which must be afterward 
corrected was noticed. For example, in all 
the classes observed I never once saw an 
example of teaching hard words to a group 
before the children opened their books. 
This is undoubtedly done, but it does not 
seem to be frequent practice. 

3. A certain lack of planning for small- 
group activities was noticed, perhaps be- 
cause of the emphasis on individualiza- 
tion. There was little evidence that the 
teachers understood which reading skills 
are learned individually, which can be 
acquired in small groups, and which can 
be taught to a whole class who are at quite 
different levels of reading ability. 

4. The lack of any systematic attempt 
to bring together book-reading abilities 
and phonics skills was observed, especially 
in Scottish schools, where both are taught 
separately from the child’s first weeks in 
school. As one Scottish teacher remarked, 
“By the end of the first year, less than half 
the children will have made a bridge be- 
tween phonics and the primers. By the 
end of the second year, about two-thirds 
of the pupils will have made some con- 
nection.” 

5. More general criticisms, not connect- 
ed directly with the reading program, 
center in the lack of in-service programs 
for teachers (Bristol was probably an ex- 
ception here) and the size of classes. 
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Short courses seem to be the only common 
form of in-service improvement. Except 
for remedial work, classes seemed to con- 
tain at least forty children, even in be- 
ginners' sections. This creates an impos- 
sible load, especially for the teacher of 
children who come from deprived home 
backgrounds. 

These criticisms of British practice are 
made in light of the knowledge, based on 
results of survey tests given to large 
groups throughout the country, that chil- 
dren's reading abilities have been improv- 
ing steadily since World War II. Notes 
about a couple of doubtful practices may 
be added: ` 

1. In both English and Scottish schools 
it was typical for some handwriting to be 
started in the child's first weeks in school, 
often two or three months before he began 
reading easy primers. I was frankly skep- 
tieal of this practice when I began my 
school visits, perhaps because it is com- 
mon practice in the United States to post- 
pone instruction in handwriting until 
after some reading skills have been 
acquired. Opinion on the subject in Eng- 
land and Scotland is divided. An inspector 
of schools stated that “handwriting is a 
year harder than reading," while a teacher 
in an above-average suburban district re- 
marked, “We begin handwriting for 
everybody in the first month.” 

Early work in handwriting comprised 
copying from the teacher’s writing, from a 
chart, or a word card, and much individu- 
al correction by the teacher was required. 
Soon, however, many children were writ- 
ing words and short sentences in their own 
booklets. Some teachers, when questioned, 
indicated that they had not heard of the 
“kinesthetic approach" to reading, but all 
teachers agreed that reading was helped 
by their system and that early difficulties 
did not seem to affect quality of hand- 
writing or to block creative-writing ef- 
forts in later grades, My observations did 
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not contradict this view although the evi- 
dence seemed incomplete. In some cases 
the children made handwriting errors, 
such as reversals, and a few children did 
not know the word they were writing (or 
were too shy to tell a stranger). The one 
big advantage of the emphasis on writing 
was its adaptability to the individual ac- 
tivities found in so many classrooms. The 
whole place of early writing in relation to 
reading and other language activities de- 
serves further study. 

2. A more general point of doubt, af- 
fecting all school activities as well as read- 
ing, was the comparative neglect of paren- 
tal and community resources in building a 
strong language-arts program in the 
school. I am aware that the Parent-Teach- 
er Association is a flourishing body in 
Great Britain, but, perhaps because my 
sample was not representative, I found 
little evidence of home and school co-op- 
eration beyond the visits of some parents 
to nursery classes and the use of some paid 
workers to help with the noon-lunch pro- 
gram. Most schools seemed to arrange for 
parental visits at least once a year, but the 
program did not extend to parent-teacher 
conferences, direct parental contributions 
to the library or to classwork, and other 
uses of home resources now common in 
some American schools. This finding must 
be labeled "doubtful" rather than 
“weak,” however, because of my lack of 
knowledge of the community resources 1n 
the schools visited. In England and Scot- 
land, where traditions are rightfully im- 
portant, there does not seem to be a tradi- 
tion of parental participation in the cur- 
riculum of a school. In some housing €s- 
tate districts where the families have re- 
cently moved from city slums or both par- 
ents are working, there are obvious diffi- 
culties in home-school co-operation. It 
may be, however, that, in some schools, 
teachers are overly afraid of possible pa- 
rental interference. Further, I found little 
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use of community resources in social- 
studies activities which might enrich lan- 
guage usage. It seems, then, that some 
factors contributing to a strong language- 
arts program are being neglected, al- 
though there may be valid reasons for 
this. 


HINTS FOR PRACTICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The series of visits and interviews 
raised many interesting questions and 
suggested possibilities for American prac- 
tices. Such an interchange of ideas is be- 
coming common in the modern world. In 
some of the poorer districts English chil- 
dren knew about Davy Crockett and 
asked me about cowboys. The groups 
in one class of eight-year-olds were 
called “Elves,” “Knights,” “Outlaws,” 
“Apaches,” “Pixies,” and 'Rovers"—a 
sort of international combination! Since 
influences can be mutual, the following 
suggestions for practice in the United 
States may be listed as arising from the 
findings given above: 

1. Individualization.—The importance 
of giving each child an opportunity to 
work at his own rate with his own reading 
materials for part of the school day. 

9. Variety.—A clear understanding of 
which learnings develop best by individu- 
al effort, which come in small groups, and 
which are most economically developed 
with an entire class. Such variety suggests 
the need of planning by the teacher, not 
only for one school day, but for à month's 
or term's total activities. 

3. Preparation.—The significance of 
specific planning (a) to meet difficulties 
and to avoid errors before they arise in the 
early stages of beginning to read and 
(b) to establish clear purposes for various 
reading activities, especially oral reading. 

4. Early writing —Some school systems 
should set up action-research programs to 


study the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of introducing handwriting in con- 
nection with reading in the early weeks of 
the first grade. 

5. Teaching  materials—Individual 
teachers in England and Scotland use a 
wide variety of clever devices which help 
children learn to read. The problem of 
making these materials available to all 
teachers, of selecting good ones, and of 
continuing their use as needed in the inter- 
mediate grades is one faced by teachers of 
Great Britain and the United States alike. 

6. Use of research findings.—Teachers 
in both countries also need to know some 
of the reasons for doing what they do— 
reasons based on child development and 
on the psychology of learning to read. Re- 
search findings unfortunately do not give 
us complete answers to instructional prob- 
lems, and good practice often runs ahead 
of research. Nevertheless, teachers ought 
to know about teaching methods based on 
known scientific findings, and their proce- 
dures ought to be evaluated more rigor- 
ously than they can be by opinion or 
custom. 

No school practice can ever be trans- 
planted completely to another school or 
country, where tradition, social back- 
grounds, status of children, and school 
aims may differ. It would seem, however, 
that problems and practices in the United 
States and Great Britain have enough in 
common that some direct forms of sharing 
of ideas would be desirable, in the educa- 
tional world generally, and in the reading 
and language programs specifically. I do 
not suppose I shall ever find a group of 
American children like the group I saw in 
an English school who were reading a book 
called The Fizzlewigs of Fittleby, but there 
are more things of common international 
concern than cowboys and Indians or the 
Fizzlewigs of Fittleby. Both countries 
have something to contribute to reading 
materials and methods. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON 
FOREIGN EDUCATION 


HILMAR A. SIEVING University of Chicago 


The literature of comparative educa- 
tion has reached a most fascinating stage. 
After the turmoil of World War II many 
countries were confronted with the need 
for a serious reappraisal of their educa- 
tional ideologies and systems. Even 
in well-organized countries traditional 
schooling, commonly revered for its ade- 
quacy and prestige, was suddenly found 
wanting. The social upheaval of the post- 
war period called for swift and drastic 
educational reform on a scale never before 
attempted. Today educators from a num- 
ber of countries are looking at the devel- 
opments of the past ten years and are at- 
tempting to appraise the effects of educa- 
tional reconstruction on the social pat- 
terns which originally called these reforms 
into being. 

Furthermore, world-wide military expe- 
rience caused young people from isolated 
and socially underdeveloped areas to 
make educational demands with which 
their leaders at home had never been con- 
fronted. Reports on emerging educational 
experiments with surprising vitality are 
now appearing in literature from some of 
these areas, 

I have attempted to select for this list 
some items which tend to reflect the trends 
described above. It is reassuring to note 
that problems of some of the other coun- 
tries are not very different, basically, from 
our own. Some of the countries have prof- 
ited by our errors but have not yet made 

their own. Recently a visitor from the 
Near East pointed out to me that educa- 
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tors from his country were most favorably 
impressed by the struggles of American 
education once they realized that we do 
not have perfect answers to all of our edu- 
cational problems, that we “‘do not really 
have a shiny car or two in every garage, 
nor a porcelain bathtub in every apart- 
ment, that Americans, after all, are hu- 
man, and that they, too, learn by their 
errors," 

Among international publications, two 
recent developments are worthy of special 
note. Since January, 1954, UNESCO's 
Education Abstracts has undertaken a new 
policy, which in my judgment reflects a 
heartening kind of professional maturity 
in the literature; each issue of the Ab- 
stracts focuses its review of current litera- 
ture on a single educational topic of major 
proportions, drawing on articles from all 
countries. The list of topics found in the 
annotation below (Item 6) gives some in- 
dication of the scope of coverage. Educa- 
tion Abstracts, as well as all other 
UNESCO publications, may be secured 
from UNESCO Publications Center, 152 
West. Forty-second Street, New York gr. 

The second significant development 18 
the appearance, in 1955, of a new quarter- 
ly journal, the International Review of Ed- 
ucation. It is edited by an international 
staff of recognized educators on behalf of 
the UNESCO Institute for Education m 
Hamburg. Its articles, several of which 
have been included in the list below, are 
usually rather long and detailed, frequent- 
ly are international in scope, and are writ- 
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ten in one of three language (English, Ger- 
man, or French), with an adequate sum- 
mary of each article in the other two lan- 
guages. The journal pays systematic at- 
tention to international educational con- 
gresses and conferences, as well as report- 
ing on more limited meetings of interna- 
tional significance. The quality of educa- 
tional literature in this publication and 
the quantity (500 pages in a year’s vol- 
ume) compare favorably in stature with 
the quantity and the quality of any major 
American educational journal. The Inter- 
national Review of Education is published 
by Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
’s-Gravenhage, Holland. 


GENERAL 
REFERENCES 


1. Exts, Warrer CRosBY. “American Doc- 
toral Dissertations on Teacher Education in 
Foreign Countries,” Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, VI (December, 1955), 301-4. 
A bibliography of eighty-two doctoral disserta- 
tions accepted by twenty-one American univer- 
sities during the period 1904-54, dealing with 
some phase of teacher education in at least twen- 
ty countries. 


2. FnrEDEN, Pierre. “The Problem of Euro- 
pean Education,” International Review of Edu- 
cation, I (1955), 479-96. 
The author, until recently minister of public in- 
struction in Luxembourg, advocates that a vital 
and lasting civilization in Europe must of neces- 
sity develop a common European education. 


3. Guum, Frieprticn. “Political Education: A 
Survey of France, U.S.A., Great Britain, and 
Germany,” International Review of Education, 
T (1955), 154-69. 
Discusses the relation of the individual to the 
political community—his knowledge of, and atti- 
tude toward, that community—and presents a 
comparative study of how each of the four coun- 
tries conceives the amelioration of difficulties in- 
herent in this relation through its educational 
system. 


4. Gray, Wium S. The Teaching of Reading 
and Writing: An International Survey. Mono- 
graphs on Fundamental Education, X. Paris, 
France: UNESCO, 1956. Pp. 286. (Distributed 
in the United States by Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois.) 
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"An attempt to review prevailing practices, to 
evaluate, on the evidence available, the efficacy 
of methods being employed and to sum up, in a 
form convenient to educators and administra- 
tors, the results of research and experience which 
have made significant contributions to this 
subject.” 


5. SARGENT, Sir JonN (editor). Education and 
Society: Some Studies of Education Systems in 
Europe and America. London: Batchworth 
Press, 1955. Pp, 176. 
A survey of comparative education in a series of 
essays prepared by the following prominent edu- 
cators: I. L. Kandel for the United States, W. O. 
Lester Smith for Great Britain, P. H. Pol-Simon 
for France, Hermann Röhrs for Central Europe, 
and F. C. Kalund-Jörgensen for Scandinavia, 


6. Uxrrev Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCrENTIV- 
IC AND CULTURAL OncANIZATION. Education 
Abstracts (monthly). Paris: Education Clearing 
House, UNESCO. 
Beginning with Volume VI (January, 1954), each 
issue of this monthly abstracting journal of 
UNESCO is devoted to an article on one major 
educational subject touching on the literature in 
the various countries. The significance of this 
bibliographic coverage is such that some of the 
subjects recently treated deserve listing here: 
“The Teacher in the Educational System," “Lit- 
erature Bureaus and Production Centers,” 
“Teaching about the United Nations,” “Visual 
Aids in Fundamental Education,” “One-Teacher 
Schools,” “Education of Youth for International 
Understanding and Co-operation,” “A Prelimi- 
nary Survey of Bibliographies on Adult Educa- 
tion,” “Education by Correspondence at the Pri- 
mary and Secondary Levels,” “Education in 
Yugoslavia,” “The Primary School Curriculum,” 
“The Community School,” “The Teaching of 
History,” “The Out-of-School Education of 
Young People for Social Responsibility,” “The 
Textbook as a Teaching Aid,” “Science Teaching 
in the Primary School,” “The Training of Funda- 
mental Educators,” “Rural Education and the 
Training of Rural School Teachers,” “Museums 
in Education," “Inspection and Supervision of 
Schools,” “School Co-operatives,” “Education in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and the U.S.S.R.,” and 
“Education of Nomads and Migrants.” 


BY COUNTRIES 

Africa 
7. Stone, MansnaLL H. “A Scholar on Safari: 
Four Lectures on French Publie Education in 
Africa South of the Sahara,” Chicago: The 
Author, University of Chicago, 1955. Pp. 96 
(processed). 
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The lectures cover the following: “Education in 
an African Setting,” “The French Educational 
System in Africa—Past, Present, and Future,” 
“French Instruction for Africans—The Curricu- 
lum,” and “Appraisals.” 


Arab States 


8. Unirmp Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIF- 
IC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. Compulsory 
Education in the Arab States: With Special 
Reference to the Cairo Conference, December 
1954. Studies on Compulsory Education, XVI. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1956. Pp. 84. 
The cultural and educational problems of the 
Arab states are described in this conference re- 
port, with particular reference to the special 
problems inherent in the effort to undertake free 
and compulsory schooling in an area where the 
school-age population is unusually high in pro- 
portion to the total population. 


Australia 


9. AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL For EDUCATIONAL 

Researcu. A Brief Guide to Australian Univer- 

sities. Melbourne: Australian Council for Edu- 

cational Research, 1956 (third edition). Pp. 42. 
Provides a reliable source of information about 
Australian universities and colleges—their organ 
ization, courses offered, degrees awarded, admis- 
sion requirements, fees, scholarships, living con- 
ditions, social life and student activities, and 
administrative officers. 


10, BracKmorg, GromcE L. Individualizing 
Education in the Elementary School. New 
South Wales, Australia: Wagga Wagga 
Teachers’ College, 1955. Pp. 86. 
Reports on experimental work in individualizing 
teaching at the primary level in a manner which 
will take account of pupil differences and also be 
satisfying to teachers. 


Austria 


11. Perger, HxiNRicH. “Reconstruction of 
Austrian Education after the War,” Interna- 
tional Review of Education, IL (1956), 52-65. 
Emphasizing the significance of the national 
school system in the reconstruction of Austria 
during the past ten years, the author discusses the 
. opportunities for new approaches to such prob- 
lems as methods of teacher training, building 
construction, curriculum revision, and the im- 
plementation of textbook production. 


Canada 


12, Karz, Joseren (editor). Canadian Educa- 
tion Today: A Symposium. Toronto: McGraw- 
Hill Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1956. Pp. x+944. 
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(Distributed in the United States by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York.) 
Twenty authors attempt to answer two basic 
questions: “What are the Canadian schools try- 
ing to do?” “How are they trying to do it?” 


18. NATIONAL CONFERENCE or CANADIAN 
UnrivznsrrIES. Canadian Universities and Col- 
leges, 1956. London, Ontario: Dr. Frank Stil- 
ing, University of Western Ontario, 1956 (fifth 
edition). Pp, 194. 
Provides a brief outline of the historical develop- 
ment of Canadian schools of higher learning, in- 
cluding current data on administrative officers, 
courses, degrees, and special facilities. For the 
first time, tables indicate the number of post- 
graduate degrees conferred by Canadian univer- 
sities in 1955 and specific subjects in which de- 
grees were obtained. 


14. WALKER, FRANKLIN A. Catholic Education 

and Policies in Upper Canada. Toronto: J. M. 

Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1955. Pp. xii+-882. 
Because of the extensiveness of Catholic educa- 
tion in the Canadian province of Ontario, this 
volume has more than passing significance. The 
author, a professor of history at St. Jerome's 
College in Kitchener, Ontario, goes to great 
lengths to document his historical evidence. 


Egypt 


15. SuanAnY, Auman. History of Muslim Edu- 

cation. Beirut, Lebanon: Dar al-Kashshaf, 

1954. Pp. 266, 
Reviews the development of education from the 
rise of Islam to the fall of the Ayyubid dynasty 
in Egypt. The following headings indicate its 
scope: "Places for Educational Purposes," "Li- 
braries," “Teachers,” “Students,” and “Found- 
ers, Endowments, and Organization.” 


Finland 


16. Kyésr16, O. K. “School Problems in Fin- 

land,” International Review of Education, M 

(1956), 322-34. : 
Because of the significant changes that industri- 
alization has brought about in the structure. of 
modern society in Finland, serious consideration 
and experimental study must be given to the de- 
sirability of modifying the Finnish school system 
and its compulsory-education requirements. The 
author contends that the lack of agreement on 
essential principles hampers basic experimen 
tation. 


France : 


17. FRANCE AcruELLE. Education in France. 
Paris: Comité France Actuelle, 1956. Pp. vit 
26. (Distributed in the United States by Edi 


tions France Actuelle [221 Southern Building], 
Washington.) 
A survey of the French educational system pre- 
pared by Henri Peyre, chairman of the French 
Department at Yale University. Tables, charts, 
and pictures are interspersed in the text, and a 
helpful bibliography is appended. 


18. Gat, Rocer. “Meaning and Scope of 
French Educational Reform: 1944-54," Inter- 
national Review of Education, Y (1955), 33-48. 
Discusses at length the extent to which French 
education was out of focus with the needs of so- 
cial and economic life at the close of World War 
II; the meaning and scope of reforms which were 
instituted; and the results, with their limitations, 
which have been achieved in a ten-year period. 


19. Isampurt, A. “Parent Education,” Inter- 
national Review of Education, I (1955), 936-97. 
Tn the firm belief that training parents for their 
role in the process of education has been neglect- 
ed too long, a voluntary organization has been 
formed in France and, with the support and bless- 
ing of public officials, has been experimenting 
with techniques aimed to correct this situation. 


Germany 


20. FuiNTNER, WinHELM. “Theory and Prac- 
tice in Education," Znternational Review of Ed- 
cation, I (1955), 304-19. 
Asserts that the happy union of theory and prac- 
tice in the training of future teachers is achieved 
through the kind of teacher preparation carried 
on in Germany under the general concept of 
Bildung. 


Great Britain 


91. Hopeson, F. M. Learning Modern Lan- 

guages. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 

1955. Pp. 100. 
Reviews many of the problems of modern-lan- 
guage teaching and learning, particularly modes 
of thought and differences in language structure, 
revealed by the types of mistakes that English 
children make in their effort to learn French and 
German. Calls for a more critical analysis of 
teaching procedures and makes suggestions for a 
change in objectives. 


22. Jupaus, A. V. (editor). Looking Forward 

in Education. London: Faber & Faber, 1955. 

Pp. 174. 
England’s Education Act of 1944 is the focal 
point for this series of essays discussing the chal- 
lenging opportunities for a unique educational 
program evolving from that act. The emphasis is 
on “The Social Cost of an Educational Program,” 
“Education and Social Class in the Welfare 
State,” “Universities and the Teaching Profes- 
sion,” “The Future of the Voluntary Schools,” 
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“From Sixth Form to University: Problems and 
Dilemmas,” “The Prospect for Adult Educa- 
tion,” and “Education and the Future in Rural 


93. Knuuuzr, Groran F. Higher Learning in 

Britain. Berkeley, California: University of 

California Press, 1955. Pp. xii--309. 
An objective and thoroughly comprehensive ex- 
amination of higher education in England, with 
particular emphasis on the extensive reforms 
since World War II. Of particular significance is 
the last chapter, in which the author summarizes 
his findings, offers a critical analysis, and com- 
pares the English system of higher education with 
the American system. Includes an extensive 
bibliography. 

24. Mock, Ruru, Principles of Art Teaching. 

London: University of London Press, Ltd., 

1955. Pp. 96. 
In a curious mixture of theory and practice, the 
author attempts to provide a helpful volume for 
teachers, curriculum planners, and administra- 
tors of primary and secondary schools. ‘The vol- 
ume assumes that art is important in the devel- 
opment of personality and personal happiness. 


25, SCOTTISH COUNCIL ron RESEARCH IN Epu- 
cation. Hearing Defects of School Children. 
Publications of the Scottish Council for Re- 
search in Education, XXX VIII. London: Uni- 
versity of London Press Ltd., 1956. Pp. x4- 
114. 
Contends “that defects of hearing which fall far 
short of complete deafness may nevertheless be a 
serious educational handicap, and that quite 
severe degrees of hearing loss frequently escape 
the teacher’s notice.” 


India 
26. Desar, Duanwant M. Universal, Compul- 
sory and Free Primary Education in India. 
Bombay: Indian Institute of Education, 1953. 


Pp. xvi+392. 
Includes extensive bibliographies. 


27. Humayun Kan. Education in New India. 

London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1956. 

Pp. x+212. 
The gigantic educational task which India faced 
after securing its independence serves as a spring- 
board for the comprehensive insight of this vol- 
ume into the experiments which India has under- 
taken and into the impact which recent develop- 
ments have had on the current status of the 
phenomenal expansion of the educational pro- 
gram in that country. 


28. SüuiNIVAsA Tvencar, K. R. 4 New Deal 
for Our Universities. Madras: Orient Long- 
mans, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 184. 
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Recommendations of the Radhakrishnan Com- 
mission inspired this professor of Andhra Univer- 
sity to spell out ways and means of achieving a 
kind of higher-education program consistent with 
the commission’s far-reaching plea. The author 
supports his observations with bibliographic 
references. 


Italy 


29. p'Ancars, G. F. “Education, Schools, and 
Teaching in Italy 1945-1955," International 
Review of Education, I (1955), 182-92. 
A review of progress made in the last ten years to 
reinstate, reorganize, and revitalize the Italian 
school system after the total disruption caused 
by wartime conditions. 


Japan 


80. Mortro, Tatsuo. “Educational Reform 

and Its Problems in Postwar Japan," Interna- 

tional Review of Education, I (1955), 888-51. 
Postwar education, first under American occupa- 
tion, and since 1952 in an independent Japan, is 
reviewed in detail by a man who has been close 
to his native educational situation by reason of 
his official position and who has studied in the 
United States and European countries. 


Norway 


31. Winey, Gores M. The Organization and. 
Administration of the Educational System of 
Norway. Oslo: Royal Norwegian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the Royal Ministry of 
Church and Education, 1955. Pp. 276. 
A thorough, scholarly survey of the entire Nor- 
wegian educational system with emphasis on its 
organizational aspects. Well documented and in- 
terspersed with many charts and tables. 


The Philippines 


32. Orata, PEpno T. “Philippine Education 

Today,” International Review of Education, YI 

(1956), 159-73. 
Reports that with the independence of the Philip- 
pines came an upsurge in educational activity: 
enrolment at all levels increased, private schools 
expanded to help meet the new demands, com- 
munity-school activity was extended, compul- 
sory-education requirements were increased, sal- 
ary scales were revised upward, curriculum revi- 
sion was instituted, and experiments in teaching 
in the vernacular were introduced. 


Republic of China 


33, REPUBLIC or CHINA, Ministry or Epu- 
cation. Education in Free China, 1955. [Tai- 
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peh:] Ministry of Education, Republic of 

China, 1956. Pp. x+29. 
Reports on four facets of educational work: high- 
er education, general education, social education, 
and international cultural and educational co- 
operation. Among other things, the last section 
reviews briefly the co-operation of Chinese uni- 
versities with various American universities. 


Sweden 


94. ARVIDSON, STELLAN. Education in Sweden. 
From the Swedish Manuscript by Patricia 
Oberg. Stockholm: Swedish Institute for Cul- 
tural Relations, 1955. Pp. 106. 

Gives a brief, somewhat popularized, but factual 


introduction to the various levels of education in 
Sweden today. 


35. NAESLUND, Jon. Metodiken vid den första 
lüsundervisningen: en översikt och experimentella 
bidrag. With a summary in English. Norstedts: 
Svenska Bokförlaget, 1956. Pp. 187. 
Reports the findings of a carefully controlled 
study to determine whether the analytic or the 
synthetic method of teaching reading is better 
suited to the teaching of primary reading in 
Sweden. Points out in the English summary that 
the Swedish language is predominantly phonetic. 
Includes a bibliography which consists primarily 
of experimental literature on this subject drawn 
from several countries. 


Switzerland 


36. JeANGROs, Erwin. “The System of Voca- 

tional Education in Switzerland,” Internation- 

al Review of Education, YI (1956), 458-67. — 
The training of skilled workers for the production 
of specialized merchandise for export trade is 
absolutely essential to the Swiss economy. This 
article sheds light on the system of vocational 
training peculiar to the needs of that economy. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


37. MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE or TECHNOL- 
OGY, CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES. 
Documentary and Reference Material on Educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 1956. Pp. vi+563; ditto, bound in two 
parts, loose leaf. 
Presents translations of documentary and refer- 
ence material, not previously available, on the 
Soviet educational system of training in the sci- 
ences and in technology. Includes background in- 
formation and material on examinations, curricu- 
lums, textbooks, and syllabi. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


Reviews and Book Notes 


WiiuraM V. Hicks and Marsau C. JAME- 
son, The Elementary School Principal at 
Work. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. xvi+332. $4.50. 


A considerable number of books have been 
written during the past few years attempting 
to define the elementary-school principal’s role 
in providing educational leadership. Most of 
these books see the principal as a professional 
person who is concerned with the improvement 
of all facets of the educational program. These 
books constantly stress that the improvement 
of instruction comes through the improvement. 
of the learning experiences provided for chil- 
dren and that this improvement can be 
achieved best when the total staff, individually 
and collectively, examine themselves and the 
program. 

Hicks and Jameson’s recent book is designed 
to give a more intensive coverage of the day-to- 
day problems of an elementary-school princi- 
pal. As the authors state in their Preface: 

It’s about the incinerator that won’t burn—and 
the shortage of teachers; children’s skinned knees— 
and budgets that collapse; the many involvements, 
complications, and triumphs that parade across our 
administrative stages. 


The authors specifically state that they are 
not concerned with the history of the elemen- 
tary school or the patterns of organization, nor 
do they wish to identify problems common to 
the elementary school. Nevertheless, the con- 
tent of the book is filled with problems that 
have their setting in the elementary-school 
program—communications, improving in- 
struction, helping the new teacher, the parent- 
teachers’ association, school discipline, health 
and safety, conflicts and compensations, and 
knowing and meeting the issues in elementary 
education, to name a few. The authors see 
these as the everyday concerns of the principal. 


One of the better chapters in this book is the 
treatment of “Helping the New Teacher,” 
which provides the principal with a discerning 
insight into the many problems confronting 
the new teacher. The authors set these out in 
terms of needs and list twelve needs—some of 
them immediate and some long-range needs— 
which must be met if the new teacher is to be 
successfully inducted into a school. 

One chapter describes the role of the princi- 
pal in relation to the parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion. The authors contend that the principal 
should not be a voting member of the execu- 
tive board. With such a dogmatic statement 
many educators would take issue. The role of 
the principal in its broadest concept is one of 
giving guidance and counsel in all facets of the 
school program, and, certainly, to avoid pro- 
fessional responsibility by not being a voting 
part of an organization does not add to the 
stature of the principal. 

Tn the chapter on conflicts and compensa- 
tions, the authors appear to resolve conflicts by 
attempting to “take sides" in issues. The re- 
viewer would contend that issues are never re- 
solved by taking sides. The principal does not. 
increase his professional stature by being a 
referee. Rather, if he wishes to be a leader, it is 
his function to assist both factions or sides to 
see their relationship to the total program and 
resolve their differences in terms of what is de- 
sirable in the education of children. 

One comes away from the book with the 
feeling that the authors are “writing down" to 
their readers. Many elementary-school prin- 
cipals of the past were perhaps poorly trained. 
for their positions and needed a book informing 
them how to solve the many incidental tasks 
related to the everyday performance of their 
work. Today, however, the professional train- 
ing possessed by most principals affords them 
a better knowledge of the responsibilities of 
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their position than the authors give them 
credit for. 

'This book, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
would best serve to supply an overview of day- 
by-day problems in the elementary school and 
to give the reader some insight into the com- 
plexity of the present-day elementary-school 
principalship. There are other books which will 
give the principal an understanding of his 
larger role in the development of the elemen- 
tary-school program. 


Marvin L. BERGE 


De Kalb Community Unit 
School District 428 
De Kalb, Illinois 


Henry VAN ExGEN and E. GLENADINB GIBB, 
General Mental Functions Associated with 
Division. Cedar Falls, Iowa: Iowa State 
‘Teachers College, 1956. Pp. x+182. 


“J don’t want a lot a theory. I want some- 
thing practical, something I can use in my 
teaching.” This is a common remark of experi- 
enced teachers when they return to colleges 
and universities to continue their professional 
education. The implication is that theory is 
not practical, that a course dealing with edu- 
cational or psychological theory cannot at the 
same time be expected to be practical. 

The divoreing of theory and practice is un- 
fortunate, A sound educational theory should 
work in practice. A practice which is basically 
sound should fit into a theoretical framework. 
Each should support the other. In fact, un- 
critical acceptance of either theory or practice 
without checking one against the other is most 
unwise, It is heartening to read a publication 
like General Mental Functions Associated with 
Division for the very reason that its authors 
have considered learning theory and teaching 
method as interdependent and have reported a 
research project in which the relationship is 
assumed. 

The first three chapters of this report deal 
with contrasted psychological positions as they 
have affected teaching procedure in arithmetic, 
The contrast is chiefly that between the theory 

of Thorndike (as interpreted by some of his 
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followers) and the theory of Judd. Stated in 
terms of applications to the teaching of arith- 
metic, it is a contrast between concentration 
on the analysis of arithmetical processes into 
unit skills and concentration on arithmetic as 
an organized, interrelated system of ideas, As 
an example of the ‘‘general ideas" approach, 
division as successive subtraction is explained 
in chapter ii. 

Chapter iv presents the plan of the research 
study to which the rest of the publication is 
deyoted. The problem of the study is stated as 
follows: 


Can children learn more about division through a 
program based on general ideas or through a pro- 
gram based on unit skills? Specifically, the problem 
to be investigated by this study is: If two groups of 
children are taught division in a school situation, the 
one by the conventional method and the other by the 
subtractive method, will the two groups differ sig- 
nificantly with respect to: 

1, Their ability to acquire the skills of division? 

2. Their ability to understand the process of divi- 
sion? 

3. Their ability to transfer the respective methods 
to unfamiliar situations? 

4. Their ability to recall the processes learned after 

a lapse of three months? [P. 21.] 


The experiment was conducted in twelve 
self-contained fourth-grade classes, the two 
subtraction methods being assigned at ran- 
dom to an equal number of classes. All classes 
used the same textbook, but the instruction in 
division for the subtractive-method groups was 
based on special instructional materials which 
were substituted for the corresponding parts 
of the textbook. At the end of the year, tests 
were administered in all groups to measure 
achievement, understanding, and transfer. A 
retest in September checked on recall. Inter- 
view data were also gathered for two children 
in each class, Teachers kept logs of their in- 
structional activities. 

Chapter titles indicate the nature of the 
statistical analysis of results: chapter vi, “A 
Descriptive Analysis of the Findings,” chapter 
vii, *Analysis of Covariance: Testing Basic 
Assumptions,” chapter viii, “Testing Hy- 
potheses," and chapter ix, “Results of the 
Interviews.” The authors conclude: 


Within limitations of this study the following 
conclusions are drawn for the universe from which 
the sample was selected: 


1. Children taught the conventional method of 
division will no doubt attain greater achievement in 
solying kinds of problems taught than will the chil- 
dren taught the subtractive method. . . . 

2, The subtractive method of division can be ex- 
pected to be more effective in enabling children to 
transfer familiar experiences to unfamiliar situations 
where the general context still remains the same. 

3. Children taught the subtractive method can 
be expected to have a better understanding of the 
idea of division. , . . 

4. There is no reason to expect real differences 
between the contributions of the mental functions of 
the two methods to retention of skill and under- 
standing that may be achieved. .., 

5, Partitive and measurement situations are dif- 
ferent for the two groups insofar as the ability to 
comprehend the situation is concerned. At the end of 
the fourth-year arithmetic program one would ex- 
pect to find that the idea of quotitive division is 
easier for those taught the subtractive method and 
that the idea of partitive division is easier for the 
conventional method group. 

6. Children of low intellectual ability can be ex- 
pected to have less difficulty understanding the proc- 
ess of division if they use the subtractive method 
rather than the conventional method. 

7. Apparently method differences in the process- 
ing of division problems make little difference in the 
high intellectual groups, that is, other than might be 
expected between the two methods groups when 
variables of intelligence and arithmetic achievement 
were controlled [pp. 87-88]. 


A selected bibliography includes references 
on the basic psychological positions involved, 
on their applications in the teaching of arith- 
metic, and on studies of division. Two lengthy 
appendixes provide interesting and useful 
material on instructions to teachers for both 
methods used in the experiment, teachers' logs 
of their instructional procedures, the tests 
used, and various statistical tables. 

This report of a research study merits care- 
ful reading by all persons who are seriously in- 
terested in the improvement of the teaching of 
arithmetic, as well as by students of learning 
theory. Many persons who may not be able to 
follow some of the statistical procedures should 
not be "scared away" by the amount of space 
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devoted to them. Such readers can gain much 
from other thought-provoking parts of the 
report. 

The reader will need to bear in mind that 
this experiment compared a conventional 
method of teaching division with one other 
method relying upon general ideas and mean- 
ings rather than on specific unit skills, The 
former is not the only conventional method and 
the latter is not the only contrasting method, 
Even in these twelve classes, many variations 
were certainly present, as is true, of course, in 
any study which seeks to study contrasted 
teaching methods in a complex classroom situ- 
ation. Since most of the earlier classroom re- 
search studies of contrasted arithmetic theories 
have been done in the primary grades, the use 
of fourth-grade children in this one is signifi- 
cant, 

Ewrnkgn J, SWENSON 


University of Alabama 


J. Raymond Gurpuricu, Specimen Objective 
Test Items: A Guide to Achievement Test 
Construction. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green & Co,, 1956. Pp. x+436. $4.75, 


As the title suggests, Gerberich’s book is 
primarily a compilation of specimen items 
from objective tests, As such, it is not a cri- 
tique of tests such as Buros’ Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbooks, nor does it require the intro- 
spection which Smith and Tyler's Appraising 
and Recording Student Progress (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942) required in moving from 
the definition of objectives to the construction 
or selection of achievement-test items. 

"This volume should tend to inform teachers 
of the variety of types of test items available, 
If this particular mission is accomplished by 
the book, the author will have achieved a ma- 
jor triumph, The volume may also raise with 
teachers the possibility that there are educa- 
tional outcomes other than "knowledge." 

The book is organized into an introduction 
and four parts, with a glossary following Part 
IV. Part I, "Measurement of Educational 
Achievement," is designed to give a brief orien- 
tation to the nature and methods of achieve- 
ment-test construction. Part IL, "Specimen 
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Objective Test Items Used in Achievement 
Measurement," treats types of instructional 
outcomes and includes sample test items. The 
author states that this section. presents the 
central theme of the book. : 

Part III, "Classification of Objective Test 
Items Used in Achievement Measurement,” 
gives brief descriptions, in outline and tabular 
form, of objective-test items with references to 
the samples given in Part IL. Part IV, ‘Test, 
Non-test Tools, and Techniques Used in 
Achievement Measurement,” presents types of 


‘The various tables in the book provide ref- 
erences to a wide variety of items from stand- 
ardized tests in almost any specific field of con- 
tent, For example, Table 9 classifies items un- 
der fourteen major area and subject headings. 
The first four, “Agriculture Education," 
“Business Education,” “Expressive Language 
Arts," and “Fine Arts,” are suggestive of the 
nature of these major headings. 

"The selected bibliographies at the ends of 
the chapters will save any student in the field 
of testing untold hours of library work. The 
Glossary will be of some value to neophytes in 
the field of testing. 

Tn the Preface the author makes the follow- 
ing statement: 


This book is designed for use by both teachers 
and test specialists. Its primary purpose is to serve 
the classroom teacher as a guide to achievement test 


It is with the secondary purpose that the 
reviewer finds the greatest problems. The clas- 
sifications which are of value are primarily 
classifications of the forms of items or of ways 
of responding to test items. Many readers will 
prefer Tyler's pioneer work in the relating of 
test items to educational objectives which are 
clearly and precisely defined. Others will prefer 
the recent volume Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives edited by Benjamin Bloom (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1956). The 
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present volume fails to make clear distinctions 
among various kinds of behavioral outcomes in 
education, while the Taxonomy represents ad- 
mirable precision in this respect. But let Mr. 
Gerberich speak for himself. The opening para- 
graphs of chapter iii read: 

Skills are considered to be one of the most tan- 
gible and readily observable and measurable types of 
learning outcomes. Knowledges, very similar to skills 
in their tangibility and measurability, are dealt with 
in chapter iv. 

Various skills at varying levels of proficiency: 
must be acquired by the individual who is well pro- 
pared for life. The basic skills of communication 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening—and of 
computation are emphasized in the elementary 
school. Higher levels of proficiency in these skill 
areas and other more technical skills receive empha- 
sis in the high school and college. Skills can be meas- 
ured more readily than most of the other outcomes, 
but many appropriate types of items and exercises 
have doubtless been overlooked in classroom testing 
lp. 35]. 


lt seems clear to this reviewer that the 
author does not attempt to present a "skill" as 
a type of behavior which is generalizable and 
can be sought for in similar fashion in a num- 
ber of areas of learning. In this regard he be- 
clouds an issue which was beginning to be 
clarified by Tyler and by Bloom and his asso- 
ciates, Furthermore, his insistence on talking 
about “tangibility of outcomes" of education 
is confusing to the reviewer. 

In view of the fact that understandings, 
concepts, knowledges, and appreciations, 
among others, are no more sharply de- 
fined than are skills, the designation of particu- 
lar test items as measurements of one or the 
other of these behaviors is not, in the review- 
er'sopinion, necessarily accurate, Nevertheless, 
as mentioned earlier, this volume will tend to 
make teachers aware of a variety of types of 
items and of a variety of types of educational 
outcomes. The reviewer intends to use the book 
asa reference in his classes inevaluation. He will, 
however, continue to use other sources in de- 
veloping clearer definitions of the behaviors 
which he wishes to have stand as possible out- 
comes of the process of education. 


Joux R. Guerin 
Emory University 
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PLANNING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


By GEORGE A. BEAUCHAMP, Northwestern University 


In his new text, Dr. Beauchamp presents the concepts of curriculum as 
the design of a social group for the educational experiences of children in 
school. He insists upon wide-spread lay participation in curriculum—a 
concept in harmony with both the definition of curriculum and demo- 
cratic prescription for social institutions. 

He develops a systematic treatment with emphasis upon the many im- 
portant aspects of the planning process, covering: 1) the curriculum to be 
planned, 2) the fundamental considerations for curriculum planning, and 
3) techniques and procedures needed. 

Stressing successful planning Pare throughout, Dr. Beauchamp 
helps meet the serious realities of cooperative lay-professional curriculum 
planning. He includes many suggestions for curriculum planning, gives 
complete details on school-community organization, and provides a sys- 
tematic procedure in the last section for those who seek operational cues. 
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In-Service Education for Teachers, 


Supervisors, and Administrators 


Edited by STEPHEN M. COREY 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University ' 


In this book top experts make a survey of the entire field of in-service 
education for teachers, They emphasize planned programs for teacher’ 

' improvement in contrast to independent improvement attempts and 
argue that preseryice education is not adequate in itself to guarantee top- 
performance instruction and school administration. 
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Edited by RALPH C, PRESTON 5 
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How fast and how far can the elementary-school child be introduced to 

' society and its problems? Social Studies in the Elementary School at- 
tempts to answer that question. Believing that the fundamental problems 

of our citizens, both as individuals and as members of society, lie chiefly 

in the realm of social engineering, the authors recommend that the social € 
studies be given a far more central position than they now hold in the z] 
education of young children. 
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